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Hayinq eaten some yenison, and drank out o£ the calibash, the captain 
painted me black, with here and there a line of red and white on the face 
and shoulders. 1 performed the same duty towards him, and we then re' 
sumed our paddles, and pushed in a slantin? direction for the shore. The 
tide now ran down against us, and we could hardly stem it, and finding our¬ 
selves opposite a beach clear of trees for a quarter of a mile, we agreed to 
run on shore to look for a large stone. We soon found one which 
answered our purpose, and paddling off again to three or four hundred^ 
yards, we made the stone fast to the bow-rope of our boat, and anchored* 
the canoe with it. Having succeeded in tbis^ we got out the fishing-lines 
and with a piece of raw meat as a bait, sre soon had several fish in the 
canoe. After which we put on no more baits biA pretended to fish till 
the tide slacked, when we lifted our anchor and recommenced our pad¬ 
dling to the northward. 

At night we landed on a rock, dose to tl^e beach, having well recon- 
ndtred Wore it dark to see if there were any canoes or Indians to be 
seen on the shore; and thus we continued for five days, during which we 
^passed the mouths of one or two rivers, and had gained, as we supposed, 
more than 150 miles along the coast, but how much to the northward we 
could not tell, as we followed the windings of the shore. We w^ twice 
obliged to land to obtain water, but we always did so in the day-time, 
having taken the precaution to black the whole of our bodies and take off 
our trousers before we landed. Our ^deer's flesh was all gone, and we 
continued to live on fish, cooking as much as we could at one time. The 
collecting fire-wood was the great risk which we ran; for we were tdien 
obliged to land where there was wood. It was on the sixth day that we 
were first in danger. As we rounded a point, we fell in with anothw 
canoe with six or seven people in it. They were not more than 300 
yards off when we first saw them. The Indians stood up in the canoe, 
looked at us veiy earnestly, and then perceiving that we were not of their 
tribe, I presume, pulled towards us. We umnediat^ tmmed and pulled 
away. They had been fishing, ai^ two of them were pulling up the liiie^ 
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while the others paddled, which gave us a little advantage; but they had 
three paddles and- we had onl^ two. They shouted and paddled with all 
their might, hiit th^ gained httle, as they were sevei^in the canoe, and five 
men, and two women, and deep in consemience. As they gained slowly upon 
us, notwithstanding all our exertions, the Portuguese said to me, “ They 
have no weapons in the boat, I should think, if they had they would use 
them, for we are within bow-shot. Can you use a bow and arrow ?” 

I could once,” replied I, “ use it very fairly;” for when I was captive 
with Whyna, she would often practise the bow and arrow with me, and I 
became somewhat expert before I left her. 

“ Well then,” said he, “let me paddle on and do you put an arrow in 
the bow and threaten them at all events. 

I did so, and stood up, taking aim as if abqpt to shoot, at which the^ 
ceased paSSing, and auer talking a little they turned the head aof them 
canoe round, and made for the shore. We proceeded, as may be imagined, 
with all diligence. I laid down my bow and arrows and resumed my 
paddle, and in an hour we could no longer see our late pursuers. We 
continued our voyage,^d for three days met with no further adventures, 
when about noon on the fourth day, the sky became overcast, and there 
was every prospect of rough weather. Before night the wind and sea rose, 
and it was no longer possible for us to keep along the coast, which already 
was covered with breakers. % 

We had, therefore, no remedy but to make for the shore and haul up 
the canoe, for we could not perceive any inlet which might shelter us. It 
was quite dark when we dashed the canoe through the breakers and 
landed. VVe hauled her up some distance, as there was every appearance 
of worse weather, and sheltered ourselves under the lee of a high rock. 
THrwfiud now blew-., ^ercdy, and rkin descended in torrents. We tried 
to light a fire t-o warm ourselves, but could not succeed, so we laid down on 
one bear skin, and covered ourselves with the others, waiting impatiently 
for daylight. When the dajtdawned, the weather was worse than ever. 
We now looked outjior a better place of concealment for ourselves and 
our canoe, and found^ 9 ne at about fifty yards’ distance: between two high 
rocks there was a narrow cleft or passage which was large enough for us 
and for the canoe, and this hid us both from the storqa and from the sea. 
Into this cleft ’we hauled our canoe and withdrew ourselves, making a 
meal off some fish we roasted on the embers. We remained there for 
two days, when the weather moderated, but the sea was still too rough for- 
us to launch tbe canoe; so we demded upon remaining one day more, 
although our provisions were all gone and our calibashes quite empty. 
On the thirtf day, to our great surprise and alarm, we heard the report of 
a musket not far from us. From this'we knew that we could not be very 
far from the English settlements^ for it was only the Indians near to the 
settlements who had obtained muskets. But whether it was an Indian 
or a white man who fired we could not, of course, tell. I recollected that 
in the last advices we had had from James Town, our factors had stated 
that there was a cruel war carried on between the Indians and the set* 
tiers, and that the Indians had ravaged the plantations; but that 
was two years ago, and how it might be now it was impossible to tell. 
A second report of a musket still nearer induced me to creep along by 
the side of the rock, and look out to see if any one was near. To niy 
gMat alarm, I perceived five Indians with muskets not one hiTndibd yards 
off. I drew back, as I hoped, unperceived, but tho eye of ah Indian was 
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too keen. They had discovered me ; and whilst I was relating' to the 
Portuguese captain what I had seen, they were suddenly upon us. We 
had no time to make resistance, even if we were inclined so to do, wo 


therefore sat still. They came up and looked at us. The wet had 
washed off a great portion of the paint upon my bafik and shoulders. 
One of the Indians touched me on the shoulder, and said, “Ugh!-— 
white man paint like Indian.” They then examined the canoe and its 
contents, and having spo||cen a few words to each other, apparently relat¬ 
ing to the canoe, they put a thong of leather round eacn of our arms, 
and, making a motion for us to follow them, they led us away. 

“We’ve done our best, and could do no more,” said the Portuguese ; 
“ I feel that it’s all over with me now, and I shall soon sleep in the bosom 
of Jesus.” ,, fT 

My Jieart was too full to make any reply. The Indians ^ on, and I 
followed in silence. 


We passed through the woods, which appeared to be interminable, till 
the night closed in, and then the Indians halted, and while one remained as 
guard over us, the others collected wood for a fire. They had some pro¬ 
visions, but offered none to us. After an hour they laid down to sleep 
round the fire, placing me and the Portuguese captain next to the fire, 
and lying outside of us. They were soon fast asleep, or appeared to be, 
when I said to the captain, “ Have you your knife ? for if they remain 
asleep let us wait an hour or so, and if you can cut the leather thong 
which the Indian holds in his hand, and then watch your opportunity, I 
will do the same, and we may escape.” 

“ I have my knife, but m# Indian is not asleep,” replied he, “ I will 
wait till he is.” 


“ What signal shall we make if we succeed ?” said I. 

“ When you are ready lift your arm up, I shall understand, and if I 
am ready, I will do the same.” * 

“ Agreed, and now let us be quiet, fo%depend up^n it our conversation 
has roused them all.” 


We then composed ourselves, as if to sleep, and remained in that way 
for more than an hour, by which time we were convinced that our captors 
were slumbering. ^ I then drew out my knife, for the.. Indians had not 
attempted to rifle us, and cut the thong which was round my arm without 
awaking the Indian who had the other end in his hand. I remained quiet 
for a quarter of an hour, when the Portuguese lifted up his arm as a sig¬ 
nal that he was free. I listened attentively, and being certain that the 
Indians were asleep, I lifted up my arm also. 

The Portuguese then rose up carefully, and without noise, stepping 
past the bodies of the Indians, till 4ie was clear of the circle. I did the 
same, and pointed to the muskets whicl} laid on the grass by the Indians, 
^e took one up and I another, and we retreated to a short distance. 

“ We must have the other muskets,” said I; “ stay where you are.” 

I advanced cautiously and took up the other three muskets, and was re¬ 
treating with them, when one of the Indians turned round as if awaking. 
I ran by the Portuguese, and making a sign for him to follow me, we re¬ 
treated a few yards into the wood, where we could watch the Indians with¬ 
out being seen ourselves. The Portuguese motioned to be off, but 1 de¬ 
tained him, and 1 was right. The Indian roused up and sat upon his 
haunches, perceived that we had escaped, and waked up the oth^. They 
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stilted oa their feet, looked round, perceived that the muskets were all 
gone, and then held a consultation. At last they appeared to have made 
up th^ minds to follow, and, if possible, recapture us, for they went back 
in the direction of the sea. 

Now then we ^aust hide three of the muskets,” said I, in a whisper,. 

** and keep the others to defend ourselves.” 

We examined and foimd that they were^all loaded, and the Portyguese 
then said tome, “ There are five of them. If they meet with us, and we 
discharge two muskets and we do not kill, we shall be at their mercy. If 
we do kill, still there will be three against two ; we had better cany all tho 
muskets. Do you take two, and 1 will take three.” 

^As I thought he was right I consented; and we now went the same 
path towar^the sea which the Indians had done before us in piirsuit of 
us. We w^ed fast, as we knew the Indians would do the same, and 
they had the start of us, so that we were not likely to oome up with them. 
It was severe work, but we did not slacken our pace, and before dawn the 
sea was quite visible through the branches of the trees, for we had arrived 
at the outskirts of the wood. 

As soon as we had gained the beach, which w^as 600 yards wide, we 
looked round to see if we could perceive the Indians, but we could ob¬ 
serve nobody. 

“ Let us, while it is yet dark, go round so as to get on the opposite side 
of the rocks where we were concealed,” said the Portuguese. “ If they are 
there we shall take them by suiprise.” 

Keeping just within the wood, we walked half a mile to the southward 
and then emerged just as the day was breakllig, and made for the rocks. 
As soon as we arrived we examined very cautiously before we entered the 
clefb, but therp was nobody there, and the canoe was safe. 

“ They are not here,” said Ij “ where can they be ?” 

“ They cannot be far off,” said the Portuguese. “ I suspect they are 
hidden somewhere, an4 intend ^o^urprise us while we are launching our 
canoe, and when*our muskets will be out of our hands.” 

“ I agree with y(»i; let us now wait at some little distance from the 
rocks tifi broad daylight, we shall then be secure from surprise.” 

We did so, and when the sun rose we looked well rQund but could see 
nobody. We entered the cleft, and were about to lay down the mus¬ 
kets, and lay hold of the canoe, when I p«^ived a small piece of rock to 
drop down. This caused me immediately m suspect the truth, and 1 cried 
to we Portuguese to come back with me. He did so, and I told him that 
1 was certain 4ihat the Indians had climbed the rock, and were lying down 
on the t(^ of it, ready to pounce upon us. 

“ Depend upon it they must be there,” said he, when I mentioned the 
falling piece of rock. “ Let us walk(Tound and see if we can discover them.’^ 

We did so, but they were too well concealed. « 

” But what must be done now ?” said he. “ It is useless our attempting 
todamber to top of the rock, for no one could do it with a musket in 
ha hand.” 

' “ No,” replied I, that is certain; and if we attempt to bring the 
oanoe oat of the cleft they may drop down upon us.” 

- I tiriak ,” smd he, “ that it we were to in and take the tow-rope in 

oar hands, which is several yards long, we might haul out the canoe by 
when once it is dear of the cleft they cannot move without oisr 
^seeing them.” 
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“We will try at all events,” replied I. “Do you stay on the watch 
while I get hold of the tow-rope and bring it out.” 

The Indians did not expect this manceuvre it was clear. Still keeping 
the muskets in our possession, the < butts on the sand, and the muzzles 
resting on our shoulders, we laid holdyof the tow-rope, %nd By great exe)^• 
tion hauled the canoe several yards away from between the two rocks. We 
then paused for breath after a minute or two, with our eyes fixed upon 
the top of the rock to see if they moved, and then we hamed it at least a 
himdred yards further off, when for the first time I perceived that the 
bow and arrows were not in th^canoe, and that they must have been 
taken by the Indians. 

“ Then we must haul againi” said the Portuguese, when 1 stated this 
to him, “ till we are outjof bow-shot. Let us pot the muskets into the 
canoe,«and drag it as fast as we can.” ^ 

We did so, and gained another hundred yards before we stopped, when 
an arrow was discharged from the summit of the rock, and buried itself 
in the sand close to my feet. 

“ Haul agaifi,” said the Portuguese, “ we are not out of shot yet.*' 

Again we exerted oufrelves, and gained another hundred yards, during 
which two more arrows were discharged, ^imd one of them went throngn 
the left arm of my comrade ; but as it vflis through ^e fleshy part, 
and did not touch the bone, it did not disable him. A third arrow was 
sent after us, but did not reach us, and we knew that we were out of dis¬ 
tance. 

“ Cut the shaft of the arrow, and draw it through the arm,” said the 
Portuguese. 

“Not now,” said I; “ they will perceive me doing so, and will think 
that you are disabled. That may induce them to rush upon us, thinking 
they have only one man to deal with.” 

“ Well, it’s no great matter,” replied he. “ We must now drag our 
canoe down to the water and launch hemif they jvill let us. We have 
outwitted them so far.” 

We now turned the head of the canoe towards the sea, and slowly 
dragged her down ; our eyes, as may be supposed, constantly kept upon 
the rock, to see ifjthe Indians would iiiov^ but*they did not. They per¬ 
haps felt that they had no chance with us, having all the fire-arms 
and an open beach in our favour. We launched our canoe without 
further interruption on their port, and in a few minutes, taking care to be 
out of arrow distance, we passed the rock with our head to the northward. 
When about two miles off we perceived the Indians to descend from the 
rock and walk away into the woods. 

“ Let us praise God for this miraculous escape,” said I to the Por¬ 
tuguese. , 

“ I do; and the holy patron saint who has preserved me,” replied the 
Portuguese captain, “ but I am still heavy at heart. I feel that we have 
escaped only to come into more strange and. fresh calamity. I shall 
never get back to Lisbon, that I feel convinced of.” 

I tried all I could to encourage him, but it was of no aviul. He told 
me that the presentiment was too strong, and could not be overcome by 
any argummit. Indeed he appeared to have allowed the idea so to have 
taken possession of his mind that his reason became enervated, and having 
heard how the Indians burnt their prisoners, he talked about martyrdom 
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at the stake, and rising up to heaven in great glory, there to be received 
by the whole body of saints and legions of angels. 

“ What is the use of our thus labouring at the paddle?” said he. 

“ Why not at once let us go ashore and receive the crown of martyrdom. 

I am ready ; I long for the hour, and shall xbjoice.” 

I said all I could to keep him quiet, but it was useless, and such was 
his insanity that he gradually neared the shore by steering against me 
with his paddle, so that I could not prevent it. I had drawn the 
shaft of the arrow through his arm, and he appeared to feel no pain. I 
expostulated with him at his keeping thef canoe so near to the shore, but 
he smiled and gave no reply. 

We had the stream against us, and made but little way, and it vexed 
me very much to hear him talk so loud as he did,.asthe Indians must have 
heard him, ^nd I thought would follow us along the coast; but he 
ransacked the whole book of martyrs, telling me how one had his body 
sawn in two, another was pinched to deam; this one burnt, that tor¬ 
tured ; every variety of death he entered upon during the whole of that 
day without ceasing. 

I ascribed much of this to the pain arising from the wounded arm, 
notwithstanding which he paddled with as touch vigour as ever. As the < 
night came on 1 entreated him to hold his tongue, but it was in vain, and 
I felt assured that his reason was quite gone. He continued to talk 
loud, and rave without intermission, and I now considered our fate as 
sealed. We had no water in the boat or provisions of any kind, and I 
proposed that we should heave-to and catch some fish, telling him that if 
ne talked we should scare them away. 

This made him quiet for a time, but as soon as we had hooked four or 
five fish, he again commenced his history of the glorious martyrs. I prayed 
him to be sUeni for a short time at least, and he was so for about four or 
five minutes, when he would break out into some ejaculation which I im¬ 
mediately stopped. A^last he «oiild talk no more tor want of water ; his 
lips were glued together, and so were mine. Nevertheless I continued 
paddling for two hours more, when I found by the canoe grounding that 
ne had steered her on the beach. There was no help for it. We landed 
and went in search of water, which we found about h£\tf of a mile from 
where our canoe was beached. 

We drank heartily, filled the calibash, and were returning to the canoe, 
when he again commenced talking as loud as ever. I was in great anger, 
but I put my hand before his mouth, beseeching him in a whisper to be 
quiet. As we were doing this we were suddenly sprang upon and 
seized by several Indians, and in a minute were bound hands and 
feet. * 

“ I knew it,” cried the Portuguese, “ I knew ift would be so. Well, I 
am prepared ; are not you, my good friend ?” 

I made no reply. I felt that in his riladness he had sacrificed his own 
life and mine also ; but it was the will of Heaven. The Indians left two 
to guard us, and went down to the canoe, returning with their muskets. 
I soon perceived that they were the same which we had escaped from the 
night before, and the one who had spoken' a little English when we were 
first captured now came to me and said, “ White man paint like Indian, 
steal gun—ugh.” 

When the Indians had returned from the canoe our feet were tmbound. 
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and we were again led away by the leather thong which was fast to our arms. 
The Portuguese now began to find his tongue again, and talked inces¬ 
santly, the Indians not checking him ; from which it was evident that 
they were on their own domains. After four hours’ walking they kindled 
a fire and went to repose as before; but this time they took our knives 
from us, and bound our legs so tight that they gave us much pain. I did 
not expostulate, as I knew it was useless. My companion, as the thong 
entered into his flesh, seemed pleased, saying, Now my martyrdom is 
commencing.” 

Alas ! poor man; but 1 will not anticipate. We travelled three days, 
during which we were supplied with a small portion of parched Indian 
corn every day, just sufficient ftr our sustenance, and no more. On the 
fourth morning the Indians, ’after an'^our’s travelling, sent u^ome shrill 
and basbarous cries, which I afterwards discovered was their warwhoop. 
These cries were replied to by others at a distance, and in about a quafter 
of an hour afterwanls we found ourselves close to a number of wigwams, 
as they are termed (the Indian houses), and soon surrounded by a large 
party of men, women, and children, who gpreeted us with taunts and 
menaces. 

We were led into a larger wigwam than the others, where we found 
several Indians of grave aspect assembled, and a man who could speak 
English was ordered in as interpreter. He asked us where we came from 
in the canoe. I replied that we came from the south, but we had been 
wrecked in a big ship, and had taken the canoe, which we found on the 
beach. They asked no more questions. We were led out, and in about 
an hour afterwards the Indian who had spoken English to us when we 
were captured, came up with two others and painted us black, saying, 
\“The white man like paint. Black paiut good.’i • 

I did not know till afterwards that this painting black was a sign that 
we were condeinii^'d to death, but strifwas. They took, off our trousers, 
the only garments we had on, and left us ^ked. •To .my surprise they 
did not take the diamond which was sewed up in leather from off my neck; 
but as 1 learnt subsequently, the Indians are much g^ven to conjurors and 
charms, wearing many round their own necks and about their persons, 
and they respect thg charms that their enemies wear, indeed are afraid of 
them, least they should be harmed by having them in their possession. 
We remained in a wigwam during that day, with guards over us. The 
following day we were led out and cast loose, and we found all the In¬ 
dians, women and childret^ tanged in two lines, each holding in their 
hands a club or stick, or rod of some description or another. 

We were led to the end of the row, and looked about us in amaze¬ 
ment. They made signs to us whith we did not understand, and while 
we were remaining in doubt as to] what, was to be our fate, an old woman 
who had been menacing and gpinning at me for some time, and who was 
the most hideous animal that I ever beheld in the shape of a woman, 
thrust a straw into my eye, riving me most excruciating agony. I was 
so carried away by rage and pain that I saluted her with a kick in the 
stomach, which laid her doubled up on the gpround, expecting to be scalped 
for so doing the next moment. On the contrary, the Intfians laughed, 
while some of the other women dragged her away. 

At last the interpreter came, and from him we learnt that we had to 
run the gauntlet, and that as soon as we gained the large lodge where we 
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had been examined by the old Indiana on the day |jrevions, that we were 
safe, and that we must run for that as fast as we could. The Portuguese, who 
was still as mad as ever, was then pushed on; he would not run, but walked, 
glorifying in the blowsi, which showered down upon Km like hail; and, 
moreover, he prevented me from running for some time, till I got past him. 
I had been cruelly punished, and w^ mad with pain, when 1 perceived a 
tall, gaunt Indian waiting for me with a heavy club. Careless of life or 
consequences I rushed past Km, and as I pa^ed X threw out my fist with 
such impetus that, Ktting him under the right ear, he fell senseless, and it 
appears that he never rose again, for the blow killed Km; after which 1 at 
last gained the cormcil-house, and was soon afterwards followed by my 
companion, who was streaming with blood. We were then led away and 
toed by onf-uecks to two stakes about twenty yards apart, and there we 
remained for the mght. • 

The Portuguese passed the night in singing, I passed it in silence and 

R er. I felt convinced that we were to die, and I feared that it would 
y fire ot torture, for I bad heard something of the manners and cus¬ 
toms of these Indians. 1 made my peace with God as w^H as a poor sinner 
could, prayed for mercy through Jesus Christ, sighed my adieu to Amy, 
and made up my mind to die. 

Early the next morning the Indians brought fire-wood and placed it in 
bundles round the stakes, at a distance of about fourteen yards from the 
centre. They then went to the Portuguese, tied his hands behind him, 
and exchanged 'the rope by which he had been fastened for a much 
stronger one, one end of wKch they fastened to his wrists behind him, 
and the other to the stake. As they left me as I was before, it was plain 
that the Portuguese was to suffer first. They then set fire to the piles of 
wood which was round the stake wKch were too far from him to bum 


hkn, and I <x)uld not imagine what they intended to do, but you may 
conceive that I was in a state of awful suspense and anxiety, as 1 was well 
convinced that his fato, whatefeivit might be, would be my own. 

Daring these appalling preparations the Portuguese appeared as if he 
really enjoyed the scene. 

“ Now, my good friend,” said he to me, ** you shall see how I can suffer 
for the true faith. Even a heretic Hke you shall bo converted by my 
example, and I shall ascend to heaven with you in my arms. Come on, 
ye fiends, come on ye heathens, and see how a Christian can suffer.” 

Much as I felt for him and for mysell^ I could not lament that his rea¬ 
son had left Km, as I thought his sufferings would be less ; but his excla¬ 
mations wei^ soon drowned by a loud yell from all the Indians, who all 
rushed upon my unfortunate companion. 

For a momeut at two they were ordwded so tKck round him that I 
cesdd not perceive what they were doing, but after that they separated, 
and I beheld Km bleeding profusely, Ks ears and nose having been cut 
off, and a farok«i iron ramrod passed tbreugh boidi cheeks. And now a 
scene took place at the remembrance of wKch,' even now, my blood 
curdles. Some caught «p the burning sticks and applied them to Ks 
QeAf others stuck him frdl of small splints, the ends of wKch they lighted. 
Hie Indian warriors shot at Km with mnskets loaded with powder only, 
so as to bum him terribly on every part of the body. The women took 

X handfuls of lighted ashes and showered them down on Km, so that 
groutrd he walked upon was a moss of burning embers, and he walked 
upon fire. 
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Bed-hot irons were now brought forward, add his bac^ seared in aJS 
parts, his tormentora seeking out where th^ could give him tbe most 

? am. At last one appEed the hot iron to his eyes and burnt them out. 
magine my feelings at this hcarid soeneU-imagine the knowledge that 
this was to be also my fate in a short time ; but, what is more strangle to 
tell, imagine, madam, my, companion npt only deriding] his torturer^ 
but not flinching from the torture; on the contrary, praising God for lua 
goodness in thus allowing him to be a martjr for the true faith, offering 
his body to thdlr inflictions, and shouting manfully ; but such was the be~ 
haviour of my insane friend, and this behaviour appeared to give gr^t 
satisfaction to the Indians. 

For nearly two hours-did thisdiorture continue, Hs body was black and 
bloody all over, and the smell of the burning flesh was homblej^ut by this 
time it appeared as if he was much exhausted, and, indeed, appeared to be 
almost insensible to pain. He walked round the stake as before upon the 
burning coals, but appeared not to know when further torture was applied 
to him or not. He now sang hymns in Portuguese in a low voice, for he 
was much exhausted. Soon afterwards he staggered and fell down with 
his face upon the burning embei's, but even the flesh of his face grilling 
as it were, appeared to have no effect upon him. An Indian then went 
up to him, and with his knife cut a circle roimd his head, and tore off the 
whole scalp, flesh and hair together, and wben he had done this the old 
woman who I had sflutedji(i^ ajric]^be£pre,l, 4 ;an the gauntlet, and whe 
had his ears hanging on her neck to a string, lifted up a handful of burn¬ 
ing coals and put them upon on his bleeding head. 

This seemed to rouse him. He lifted up his head, but his features were no 
longer to be distinguished, as his face was burnt to a black coal, and he said, 
“Takeme, ye holy saints. Angels, receive me,” and,*to my great asto- 
ni^imefftj he again rose on his legs, and tottered round and round for a 
few minutes. At last he sank down, with his back against the stake, 
and one of the Indians cleaved his brain •wkh his tpmahawk ; and thus 
ended the life and the misery of my unfortunate companion—^and it was 
now my turn. 

“ Well,” thought I,, b but two hours of suffering, and then I shall 
be beyond their malipe. May God have mercy upon my soul.” 

The same preparations were now made for me. I was fastened with 
the stout rope, and my arms tied behind me, the wood was fired, and one 
of the chiefs was haranguing the Indians. He finished, the low yell was 
given, when the old woman who 1 had before mentioned ran up to me, 
and saying something which 1 could not understand, put her hand upon 
me. 

When she did this the other Indians, who wCre about to rush on me, 
drew back with signs of disappointmeq;t on many of their wild counte¬ 
nances. The chiefs then went into the council-house, leaving me tied 
where I was, and the wood burning around me, the mass of Indians stand¬ 
ing about as if waiting the decision of the chiefs. After a time three In- 
dians, one of which was the iuteipreter, came up to me, and kicking adde 
the burning poles cast me loose. 

I asked the interpreter what he was about to do. He replied, “ Yon 
kill Indian here (poinring to his own ear), you kill him dead. Stjuaw 
lose husband—want another—take you—stead of him.*’ 

They led me to the council-house before the chiefs. The old wonum 
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whom I had kicked was there. It was her husband that I had killed by 
the blow behind the ear, and she had claimed me in his stead, and, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the country, her claim was allowed, and I was made 
over to her, and received into the tribe. Strange custom for a woman to 
marry the murdef^sr of her husband, but still such it was, and thus did I 
find .myself freed from the stake when I least expected it. The prin- 
cipal/chief made me a speech which was interpreted, in which he told 
me that I was now the husband of Manou, and was one of their own 
tribe, that I must be strong in war, and must hunt and procure venison for 
my family. 

They then washed off the black paint, and after a few more speeches 
and ceremonies, I w'as handed ‘over to the hideous old hag, whose neck 
was still decorated with the two ears of my companion. To say that I 
would have preferred the torture would be saying too much, but that 1 
loathed the creature to excess was certain. However, I said nothing, but 
allowed her to take me by the hand and lead me to her wigwam. As 
soon as we were in she brought me,, some venison, which I ate greedily, 
for I had had nothing for thirty-six hours. She then offered me the 
leggings, as they call them, which the Indians wear, and the other por¬ 
tions of the Indian dress, which probably belonged, tp her late husband. 
1 put them on, as I was glad to cover my nakedness, and, worn out with 
walking and exertion, I first thanked God for my miraculous preservation, 
and then laid down g^ ^eJ^ij^t o^ dgeyy^e^n. 

It was not until the n^t3ay mat lawok^ and I then perceived the old 
wotnan rubbing oil upon the deep cuts made in my wrists and shoulders 
by the leather thongs. She again set meat before me, and I ate heartily, 
but I looked upon her with abhorrence, and when she attempted to fondle 
me, I turned^away*and spit with disgust, at which she retired, grumjjling. 
1 now had leisure to reflect. I passed over with a shudder the that 

had p^sed, and again returned thanks to God for my deliverance. I 
call^'to mind how of^pn I ha/il been preserved and delivered. From ray 
bondage in Africa, from my imprisonment in the Tower, from my hope- 
les^lavery in the mines, from our wreck on the island, and now, after 
passing through such dangers, from an almost certain cruel death 
by torture. Truly did I feel how grateful I ought to be for that 
ftovidence which had so often preserved me, and that* my only reliance 
in future must be in its gracious protection. 

But here bwas, married to a woman I detested, and living with barba¬ 
rians; and I said to myself, that kind Heaven which has already done so 
mucli for me will, in its own good time, also release me from this thral¬ 
dom.*' In the meanwhile let me not murmur, but be thankful. My 
B(maw, as they call their wives among the Indians, now came up to me and 
offered to paint me, and I thought it advisable that she should, as 1 
felt that the sooner 1 conformed myself to their customs the more 
chance I had of making my escape, which I was resolved to do the first 
opportunity. > • 

As soon as she had completed my toilet I waUied out of the wigwam, 
that I might look about me and be seen. The Indians, who were saunter¬ 
ing about, met me with a friendJy^ “ Ugh,” which appeared a favourite 
monosyllable with them. At last I met with the interpreter, and began 
to converse with him. I asked what nation I was now belonging to, and he 
efiiid the Massowomicks. I asked how large their country was, and he 
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told me much which I could not understand, except that it appeared to me 
a very powerful nation. 

I was very careful of mentioning the English, or any thing about their 
settlement, although I was anxious- to know where it was ; but I asked 
him whether they were at war with any other natioti! He said “ No, 
they had been at war with other tribes, but that they had all made 
peace, that they might join against the white man, who had taken their 
land.” 

“ I am an Indian now,” said 1. 

“ Yes, and you will forget the white man,” said he. “You have now 
red blood in your veins. You marry Indian wife, you all the same as one 
Indian.” • 

I said, “ War Indian beat his wife, suppose she talk too muc^?” 

“ Plenty talk, plenty beat,” said he. 

“ Suppose my wife talk too much and I beat her, what Indian people 
say ?” 

“ Say good. Suppose wife too old you take two wife, one more 
young.” 

I was very much pleased with this conversation ; not that I had the 
slightest idea of profiting by his information by taking another wife, but 
I felt such a disgust at my present one, and had already seen what a fury 
she could be, that 1 was resolved, if necessary, to show her that I was 
master, for I felt certain that if I did not, she would soon attempt to 
master me, and so it turned out. 

On the third day she took down a bow and arrows and made a sign to 
me to go out, and, I presumed, bring back food ; and as there was. nothing 
in the house, I thought the request reasonable. I therefore went out of 
the wigwam and found that many of the young men were going out on 
a hunting party, and that I was to join them. We set off and travelled 
for six hours before we came to the himting-ground, and as the deer 
passed me I thought of Whyna and my hunting excursions with her. 
I was, however, fortunate, and killed two deer, much to the surprise of the 
Indians, who thought a white man could not use a bow and arrows, and 
I rose very much in their estimation in consequence. The deer was cut 
up, and we hung ujjon branches what we could not can*y. 

We did not go Rome that night but feasted over a large fire. The next 
morning we all carried home our loads, and mine was as large as any of 
the others, if not larger ; neither did I ftag on the way, for I was naturally 
very strong and active, and had lately been inured to fatigue. When we 
arrived, the squaws and men among the others were despatched for the re> 
mainder of the venison. I now went out every day by myself and prac¬ 
tised with my bow, till I had become more expert, for I wanted practice. 
I had no musket, but I had a tomaha\fk and a long knife. I began to 
pick up a few words of the language, and by means of the interpreter I 
gained them very fast. Before I had been three months with the Indians 
I had acquired their confidence and respect. They foimd that I was ex¬ 
pert, and able to gain my own livelihood, and I may add that before I had 
been three months 1 had also mastered my wife. When she found that 1 
would not submit to her caresses she was very indignant and very violent, 
but I immechately knocked her down, and beat her unmercifully. This 
brought her to W senses, and after that I treated her ak my slave with 
great rigour, and as she was a notorious scold the Indians liked me all the 
better for it. 
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You may think that tUa was not fair treatment towards a woman whohad 
saved my ufe ; but she only saved it for her own purposes, and would have 
worn my ears as well as my companion’s if I had not killed her husband. 
The fact is I had no alternative, I must have either treated her kindly and 
submitted to her liauseous endearments, or have kept her at a respectful dis¬ 
tance by sevCTity, and I hardly need say that I prefered the- latter. So 
as far as her dmice of a husband was concerned she made a bad one, for 
she received nothing but blows and bad usage. I had one day driven my 
wife out of the wigwam in consequence of her presuming to “ talk too 
much,” as the Indian said, when the mterpreter told me that one of the 
chie& was willing that 1 should many his daughter, polygamy, being one 
of their customs. • 

I was very much annoyed at this, for I knew the young girl very well: 
she was graceful and very pretty i and 1 felt that my fidelity*to Amy 
wodid he in great danger if the marriage was to take place, and if pro¬ 
posed I dare not refuse so great a distinction. 

1 replied that I was fortunate, but that I feared my present wife would 
make her ve^ unhappy, as she wanted to he the chief woman of the 
wigwam, and when I was away I could not tell what the old woman 
might do to her, and the conversation was dropped. 

This little Indian had, before this, showed me as much favour as an 
Indian g^l ever ventures to show, suflBicient, at all events, to satisfy me 
that I was not disagreeable to her, and what the interpreter had said 
made me very uncomfortable. However, I consoled myself with the 
recollection that if I were compelled to marry this girl, it would be an 
involuntary infidelity on my part, and on that account might well be 
excused; for the hope of again rejoining Amy never left me at any time. 

One day 1 went out in search of deer, and was led away from my 
eompanions after a buck which I had wounded and attempted to over¬ 
take. They saw me in chase of my quarry, and left me in pursuit. I 
fisUowed for several ^ours, coi^inually comiag up with it and as con¬ 
tinually losing it again. At last, I heard the report of a musket close to 
where the deer was seen by me last, and I thought that some Indian had 
shot it. 1 walked forward, however, very cautiously, and perceived a 
white man standing by the animal, which laid at ^his feet. I started 
hack, for I did not know whether I had fallen in witB a friend or a foe; 
but as 1 knew that he had not had time to reload his musket, I hallooed 
to him, concealing myself at the same time behind a tree. 

“ Is that you, Evans P” said the man, in reply. 

“ No,” said Jr ft ft an Englishman.” 

Well, show yourself, then,” said he. 

** I am dressed as an Indian,” replied I; “ I was taken by the 
Indians.” 

« Well, come along,” said the man, who was attired as a seafaring 
man. 

I came ftom behind the tree, and when he saw me he snatched up hft 
musket. 

“ Don’t he airaid,” said 1. 

**A&aid!” said he, ** I should like to see what I’m a&aid of? but 
I’ll be on my guard.” 

That’s right,” I replied. 

I then tdd Itim that I had. been taken by the Indians, and they 
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saved my life because one of them women chose ara as bet hadiBiid:, and 
that I was anxious to escape £rom them. 

Well,” said he, “ I am on boasd of a schooner at anchor down befe# 
in the river^ There are a few of us come on shore to get some veusoB, 
1 have lost my comrades ; hut I had no idea that ^he ImSaTm -^re 
down here so close to the English settlements.” 

“ How close are we then?” said I; “for 1 knew not where i am. 
This is certainly not our usual hunting-ground, for I have been led many 
miles from it, in pursuit of the animal you have just shot.” 

■ “ Well, 1 thought so; for 1 bans been, on shore here more than onc^ 
and I have never met with an Indian,. You ask how ^ you are horn 
the settlement, that I can hardly^ll you^ because the setders have spread 
out so far; but ^ou are about forty or fifty miles £rom James Town.” 

“ And,what nver, then, is your schooner at anchor in ?” * 

“ I don’t know the name,” replied the man ; “ I’m not sure that it has 
a name. We come here for wood and water, because it is quiet, not 
inhabited, and no questions asked.” 

“ What are you then ?” inquired I. 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, we are what are called ‘ Jolly Rovers;* 
and if you have a mind to come on board we can find a berth for you, 1 
dare say.” 

“ Many thanks,” replied I, “ but I am not sufficiently fond of the sea, 
and I should be of no use” (for you see, by his term of Jolly Rover, I 
knew that they were pirates). 

“ That’s as you please,” replied he ; “ no harm’s done.” 

“ No,” replied I, “ and I thank you for your kind offer, but I cannot 
live long on board of a vessel. Will you now tell me which is the right 
track to the English plantations ?” 

“ Why,” said he, “ they bear right out in that direction,* and I dare 
say, if you travel five or six leagues, you will fall aboard of some plan¬ 
tation or another—right in that quarter ; 4>llevv your jpose, old fellow, and 
you can’t go wrong.” 

“ Many thanks,” I replied, “ am I likely to meet your companions ? 
—they may take me for an Indian.” 

“ Not in that direction,” replied he; “ they were astern of me a long 
way.” • 

“ Farewell, then, and many thanks,” I replied. 

“ Good-bye, old fellow; ana the sooner you rub off that paint, the sooner 
you’ll look like a Christian,” said the careless rover, as I walked away. 

“ No bad advice,” I thought: for I was now determined to make for 
the English settlements as fast as 1 could, “ and I will do so when I 
once see an English habitation, hut not before; I may fall in with 
Indians yet.” 

I then set off as fast I could, and being now inured to running for a long 
time without stopping, I left the rover a long way behind me in a very 
short time. I continued my speed till it was dark, when I heard the 
barking of a dog, which I knew was English, for the Indian dogs do not 
hark. 1 then proceeded cautiously and in the direction where 1 heard 
the dog bark, and arrived in a quarter of an hour to a cleared ground, 
with a rail fence round it. 

“ Thank God !” 1 cned, “ that 1 am at lait amemg my own country* 
men.” 
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I considered, however, that it would not be prudent to show myself, 
especially in my Indian paint, at such a time at night, and 1 therefore 
sat down under the lee-side of a large tree, and remained there till 
morning. I then looked about for water, and having found a running 
stream, I washed off my paint, and appeared what 1 really was, a white 
man in an Indian dress. I then went up again to the clearing, and 
looked for the habitation, which I discovered on the top of a hill, about 
four hundred yards oflF. The trees were cleared away for about three 
hundred yards all round it. It was built of heavy logs, let into one 
another, with one window only, and that very small. The door was still 
shut. I walked up to it, and tapped at the door:— 

“ Who’s there?” replied a hoarse voioe. 

An Englishman, and a stranger,” I replied. I have just escaped 
from the'Tndians.” , 

“ Well, we’ll see what you are in a very short time,” replied the voice. 
“James, get me my gun.” 

In a minute the door opened, and I beheld a woman more than six feet 
high, of gaunt appearance and large dimensions: I thought that I had 
never seen such a masculine creature before. It was her voice which I 
had heard. Two men were seated by the fire-place. 

“ Who are you ?” said she, with her musket ready for the present. 

I told her in few words. 

“ Show me the palm of your hand—turn it up at once.” 

I did so, without the least idea of the reason for the demand, but I 
afterwards discovered that it was to ascertain whether I was one of those 
who had been transported to the settlement, as they all had the letter R 
branded on them. 

“ Oh, you’re not a gaol-bird, then, I see : you may come in ; but you’ll 
give me that bow and arrows, if you please.” 

“ Certainly,” replied I, “ if you wish it.” 

“ Why, there’s nothing hk^ making sure in this world; and although 
you look a very peaceable, good-looking sort of personage, notwithstand¬ 
ing your Indian set-out, still I’ve known just as amiable people as you, in 
appearance, very mischievous at times. Now come in, and let us hear 
what you have to say for yourself. Jeykell, get some more wood.” 

One man went out to obey her orders; the other Sat by the fire with 
his musket between his knees. I sat down by the fire, at the request of 
the woman, who had seated herself by the side of the man, and then, on 
her repeating her question, I gave her a narrative of my adventures, 
from the time I left Bio. 

“Well,” Says she, “we seldom hear stories like them; it’s aU the 
world like a book: and pray what’s 4hat thing (pointing to the diamond 
in its case) you have hanging to your, neck there ? you left that out in 
your history.” 

“ That’s a charm ^ven me by my Indian wife, to preserve me from 
disasters from wild animals ; no panther, wolf, or bear, will ever attack 
me.” 

f* Well,” said she, “ if so be it has that power, all I can say it's not a 
had charm to wear m these parts, for there are animals enough in the 
woods in summer, and round the house all night in winter ; but I don’t 
believe a bit in the charm, and that’s the truth; however, if it does no 
good it can’t do no harm, sp you may keep it on, and welcome.” 
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“ May I ask how far it is to James Town?” stud I. 

“ What, going to James Town tdready ? I suppose you expect to be 
there to-night ?” !: 

“Not exactly, my good woman," replied 1. “I must trespass upon 
your kindness to give me something to eat, for I am hungry.” 

“ Good woman! bah! and pray b<#W dare you call me good woman ? 
Call me mistress, if you want any thing.” 

“ 1 beg your pardon,” said I. “ Well thenar-mistress, will you give me 
something to eat?” 

“ Yes, I will. James, fetch the meal-cake and a bit of salt pork, and 
give him to eat, while I call the cows from the bush.” 

The mistress, as I shall in ftiture call her, then put down her musket 
and left the cabin. During her absence I entered into convec?ation with 
the man called James, for the other had'g<i|pe out. To my inquiry how 
far it was to James Town he replied that he really did not know ; that 
he was sent out a convict, and sold for ten years to the husband of the 
mistress, who had died two yea^s ago ; that this man had a small vessel, 
in which he went to James Town by water, and that he had returned 
with him in his vessel; that the distance by w^r, he considered about 
a hundred and fifty miles, but by land it was not half that distance ; that 
he did not know the way, nor did he believe that there was any road as 
yet made to James Town, as this plantation was quite by itself, and a 
long way from any other. He understood that the nearest plantation 
was twenty miles off, and that he knew there was no road to it, as no one 
ever went or came except by water. ^ 

“ But,” said 1, “ are not the Settlers at war with the Indian tribes that 
surround them ?” 

“Yes; and have been now for three or four years; and the Indians 
have done great mischief to the plantations, and killed a great many 
people ; but the settlers have punished them severely.” 

“ Then how is it that this plantation, •which m so solitary, has not 
been attacked ?” 

“ Because the mistress’s husband was a great friend of the Indians, 
and it is said used to bring them cargoes of muskets and ammunition 
from James Town,, contrary to all law and regolation. But if he was 
friendly with them, the mistress is not; for she has quarrelled with the 
principal chief, and I should not be surprised if we were not attacked 
some day, and all scalped.” 

“ And what does the mistress say to that ?” 

“Oh, she don’t care; she’d fight a hundred Indians, or white men 
either. I never saw such a creature—she’s afraid of nothing.” 

“ Who is the other man I saw Here ?” 

“ Oh, he’s another like myself. There were three of us, but one was 
drowned by falling overboard from the sloop.” 

“ Well, but my good fellow, how shall I get to James Town?” 

“ I’m sure I can’t tell; but my idea is that you never will get there 
unless mistress chooses.” 

“ Why, surely she won’t detain me by force ?” 

“ Won’t she ?—^you don’t know her. W’hy, she’d stop an army,” re¬ 
plied the man. “ 1 don’t think that she will let you go—I don’t know; 
but that’s my opinion. She want’s another hand.” 

“ What, do you mean to say that she’ll make me work ?” 

Afay.-— voii. X.XXVII. NO. cccv. 
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“ I mean to say that, according to the laws of the settlement, she has 
a right to detain you. Any person found roving here, who cannot g^Ve a 
satisfactory account of himself, may be detained till something is heard 
about him; for hg may be a runaway convict, or a runaway apprentice, 
which is much the' same after alL Now, she may say that your account 
of yourself is not satisfactory, and therefore she detained you; and if you 
won’t work, she won’t give you to eat j so there you are.” 

“ Well, we will see she is able.” 

“ Able! if you mean strong enough, why she’d take you up with one 
hand ; and she is as resolute and severe as she is strong. 1 had rather 
have to deal with three men, and that's the truth.” 

“ What’s the truth, James?” cried tlfe mistress, coming in at the 
door. “ Let’s hear the truth*from your lips, it will be something new.” 

“ I said that I was sent here for finding a pocket-book, mistress*; that’s 
all.” . • 

“ Yes; but you did not tell him where you found it—at the bottom of 
a gentleman’s coat-podfeet, you know. You can only tell the truth by 
halves yet, I see.” 

Wishing to ascertain'now far the man’s suspicions were correct, I said 
to her, ^ 


“ I have good friends in James Town; if I were once there I could 
procure money and any thing else to any amount that I required.” 

“ Well,” says she, “ you may have; but I’m afraid that the post don’t 
go out to-day. One would think, after all your wanderings and diffi¬ 
culties, that you’d be glad to be quiet a little, and remain here ; so we’ll 
talk about James Town some time about next spring.” 

“ Indeed, mistress, I hope you w'ill not detain me here. I can pay 
you handsomely, on my arrival at James Town, for your kind treatment, 
and any trouble you may take for me.” 

“ Pay me ! what do I want with money ?—there’s no shops here with 
ribbons, and calicoes,*'and mfislKis; and if there were, I’m not a fine 


madam. Money! why I’ve no child to leave what I have to—no hus¬ 
band to spend it for me. I have bags and bags of dollars, young man, 
which my husband heaped up, and they are as much use to me as they 
are now to him.” « 


“ I am glad that you are so rich, mistress, and more glad that your 
money is so little cared for and so little wanted ; but if you do not want 
money, I do very much want to get back to my friends, who think I 
am dead, and mourn for me.” 

“ Well, if they have mourned, their sorrow is over by this time, and 
therefore your staying here will not distress them more. I may as well 
tell you at once that you shall not go ;* so make up your mind to be con¬ 
tented, and you’ll fare node the worse for it.” 

This was said in so decided a tone, that, bearing in mind what I had 
heard from the convict servant, I thought it advisable to push the question 
no further for the present, making up my mind that I would wait a 
short time, and then make my escape, if she still persisted in detaining 
me by force; but this I could not venture upon until I was in possession 
of fire-arms, and I could not obtain them while she had any suspicion. 
I therefore replied— 

“ Well, since you are determined I shall not go, I have nothing more 
to say, except that I will wait your pleasure, and, in the mean time, let 
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me make myself as useful as I can, for 1 don’t want to eat the bread of 
idleness.” 

“ You’re a very sensible young man,” replied Ae, “ and now you ^all 
have a shirt to put on, which will improve your ^pearance a great 
deal.” ^ 

She then went into the inner room, which I presume was her bed¬ 
room, as there were but two rooms in the cabin. As she went out I 
could not help wondering at her. On examination, 1 felt assured that 
she was more than six feet high, and her shoulders as broad and her 
arms as nervous as a man’s of that stature. Her chest was very expanded, 
but .bosom she had none. In fact, she was a man in woman’s clothing, 
and' i began to doubt her sex. Her features were not bad, had they 
been of smaller dimensions, but her nose was too large, although it was 
straight; her eyes were grand, but they were surmounted with such 
coarse eyebrows; her mouth was well shaped, and her teeth were good 
and regular, but it was the mouth of an ogress; her walk was command¬ 
ing and firm; every action, denoted energy and muscle; and certainly, 
&om the conversation 1 have already made known, her mind was quite 
as masculine as her body—she was a splendid monster. In a minute she 
returned, bringing me a good check shirt and pair of duck trousers, 
which I thankfully accepted. 

“ I’ve plenty more for those who please me,” said she, carelessly; 
** when you’ve put them on, come out to me, and I’ll show you the 
plantation.” 

In a minute or two I joined her, and she led me round the tobacco 
fields, then to the maize or Indian com grounds, pointing out and ex¬ 
plaining everything. She also showed me the cows, store pigs, and 
poultry. Wishing to please her, I asked many questions^ and pretended 
to take an interest in all I saw. This pleased her much, and once or 
twice she smiled—but such a smile ! After an hour’s ramble we returned, 
and found the two servants very busy^ ofle huskijig maize, and the other 
in the shed where the tobacco was dried. I asked some questions of her 
about the tobacco—how many casks or bales she made a-year? She 
replied that she made it in bales, and sold it by weight. 

“ It must be heavy carriage from here to James Town ?” said I. 

“ Yes, indeed, if it went that way it never would arrive, I imagine,” 
replied she; “but I have a sloop in the river below, which carries it 
round.” 

“ When is the time it is harvested and fit to be carried round ?” in¬ 
quired 1. 

“ It is now turning fast,” said she; “ all that you see hanging in the 
drying-shed has been already drEiwn; in three or four weeks it wiU all be 
housed, and then we begin to pack in about two months from this the 
sloop will take it round.” 

“ But is it not very expensive keeping a sloop on purpose, with men 
to have her in charge ?” inquired I, to hear what she would say. 

“ The sloop lies at anchor, without a soul on board,” says she. “ No 
one ever comes up this river. I believe Captain Smith, who made the 
settlement, did do so once. There is another river, about twenty miles 
further down, which is occasionally frequented by buccaneers, I am told 
—indeed, I know it, for my husband had more to do with them tha n 
perhaps was good for his som, but this little river is never visited.” 
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** Then your servants taUe her round ?” 

“ Yes; I leave one in charge, and take two with me.” 

“ But you have but two.” 

Not till you came—one died; but now I have three,” and she 
smiled at me again. 

If I had not been so afraid of affronting her, I certainly would have 
said to her, “ Do any thing, I beg, but smile.” 

I said no more on that point.* She called Jeykell, who was in the 
tobacco-shed, and desired him to kill a couple of chickens, and bring 
them in. We then entered the cabin, and she observed— 

I don’t doubt but you are tired with so much fatigue; you look so; 

and sleep on one of their beds; you shall have one for yourself by 
night.” 

I was not sorry to do as she proposed, for I was tired out. •! laid 
down, and did not wake till she called me and told me that dinner was 
ready. I was quite ready for that also, and I sat down with her, but 
the two convict servants did not. She ate in proportion to her size, and 
that is saying enough. After dinner she left me, and went with her two 
men on her farming avocations, and I was for a long while cogitating 
on what had passed, I perceived that T was completely in her power, 
and that it was only by obtaining her good-will that I had any chance 
of getting away, and I made up my mind to act accordingly. I found a 
comfortable bed, of the husks of Indian corn, prepared tor me at night, in 
an ante-room where the two servant-men slept. It was a luxury that 
I had not enjoyed for a long -while. For several days I remained very 
quiet, and apparently very contented. My mistress gave me no hard 
work, chiefly sending me on messages or taking me out -svith her. She 
made the distinction between me and the convicts that I always took ray 
meals with her and they did not. In short, I was treated as a friend 
and visiter more than any thing else, and had I not been sor anxious 
about going- to England, I cert^nly had no reason to complain except of 
my detention, and this, it was evident, it was not in her power to pre¬ 
vent, as, until the sloop went away with the tobacco, she had no means 
of sending me away. One day, however, as I was walking past the 
tobacco-shed, I heard my name mentioned by the two convicts, and 
stopping, 1 heard James say, 

“ Depend upon it, that’s what she’s after, Jeykell, and he is to" be our 
master, whether he likes it or not.” 

“ Well, I shouldn’t wonder,” replied the other; “she does make pure 
love to liim, that’s certain.” 

“ Very true ; every thing’s fierce with her—even love—and so he’ll 
find it if he don’t fancy her.” * * 

“ Yes, indeed:—well. I’d rather serve another ten years than she 
should fall in love with me.” 

“ And if I had my choice, whether to be her husband or to swing, I 
should take the cord in preference.” 

“ Well I pity him from my heart; for he is a good youth, and a fair- 
fpoken and a handsome, too; and I’m sure that he has no idea of his 
unfortunate situation.” 

“No idea, indeed,” said I to myself, as I walked away. “Mercifid 
Heaven! is it possible!” And when I thought over her conduct, and 
what had passed between us, I perceived not only that the convicts were 
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right in their supposition, but that I had, by wishing to make myself 
agreeable to her, even assisted in bringing affairs to this crisis. 

That very day she had said to me. “ I was very young when I 
married, only fourteen, and I lived with my husband jiine years. He is 
dead more than a year now.” 

When she said that, which she did at dinper,. while she was clawing 
the flesh off the bone of a wild turkey, there was something so ridiculous 
in that feminine confession, coming from such a masculine mouth, that I 
felt very much inclined to laugh, but I replied, 

“ You are a young widow, and ought to think of another husband.” 

Again when she said, “ If ever I marry again, it shall not be a man 
who has been burnt on the hand. No, no, my husband shall be able to 
open both hands and show them.” 

I replied, “ You are right there. I would never disgrace myself by 
marrying a convict.” 

When I thought of these and many other conversations which had 
passed between us, I had no doubt, in my own mind, but that the con¬ 
victs were correct in their suppositions, and I was disgusted at |jay own 
blindness. 

“At all events,” said I to myself, after a long cogitation, “ if she wants 
to marry me, she must go to James's Town for a parson, and if I once 
get there, 1 will contrive, as soon as extra constables are swo^ in, to break 
off the match.” But, seriously, I was in an awkward plight.' There was 
something in that woman that was awful, and I could iq^jagine her re¬ 
venge to be most deadly. I thought the old Indian’ squaw to be bad 
enough, but this new mistress was a thousand times worse. What a hard 
fate, I thought, was mine, that I should be thus forced to marry against 
my will, and be separated from her whom I adored. I was a long while 
turning over the matter in my mind, and at last I resolved that I would 
make no alteration in my beha-viour, but behave to her as before, and that 
if the affair was precipitated by my mistress, thai I would be off to the 
woods, and take my chance of wild beasts and wild Indians, rather than 
consent to her wishes. I then went in the cabin, where I found her 
alone. 

“ Alexander,” said she (she would know my Christian name, and 
called me by it), “ they say widows court the men, and that they are pri¬ 
vileged so to do,” (I turned pale, for I little thought that there was to be 
an explanation so soon); “ at all events, whether they are or not, I know 
that a woman in my position cannot well expect a young man in yours to 
venture without encouragement. Now, Alexander, I have long perceived 
your feelings and your wishes, and I have only to say that mine are such 
as yours,” (oh, I wish they were, thought I,) “and therefore you have 
but to ask and to have.” 

I was mute with fear and despair, and could not find a reply to make 
to her. 

“ Why do you not answer, Alexander ? Do you think me too for¬ 
ward ?” 

“ No,” stammered I; “ you are very kind, but this is so unexpected— 
so unlooked for—so unhoped for—I am so overcome.” 

Observe, madame, how strangely the sexes were changed. I was the 
woman in this instance. 

“ I should like to consult my friends.” 
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** Consult your fiddle-sticks,” replied she, quickly. “ Who have you 
got to consult ? I hope, Alexander,” said she, setting her broad teeth 
together, “ that you are not trifling with me ?” 

“ Indeed, I neve^ should think of trifling with you, mistress,” replied 1. 

I feel much obliged to you for showing such a preference for me.” 

“ I think, Alexander, that you ought; so now then, if you please, give 
me your answer,” replied she. 

“ Had I been prepared for your kindness, I would have done so at 
once, but I have many serious questions to put to myself, and if you 
please, we will renew the subject to-morrow morning. I will then tell 
you candidly how I am situated; and if after that you do not withdraw 
your proposal, I shall be most happy to be *yours as soon as we can go to 
James’s Town to be married.” 

“ If,” replied she, “ you mean to insinuate, Alexander, that yoh have 
a wife in England, that is of no consequence in this settlement; for those 
who live here are free from all English marriages; and as for going to 
James’s Town to be married, that is quite unnecessary. K the people iu ‘ 
the settlement were to wait for a parson when they married, they would 
never be married at all. All that is necessary is, that we shall draw up 
agreement of marriage, on paper, sign it, and have it witnessed. How¬ 
ever, as I perceive that you are flurried, I will wait till to-morrow morn¬ 
ing for your decision.” 

My mistress then rose from her stool, and went into her chamber, 
shutting the dpor too with more emphasis than was at all agreeable to my 
nerves. I walked out into the open air to recover myself, and to reflect 
upon what course 1 should take in this awkward and dangerous di¬ 
lemma. Manying her was out of the question—but how to avoid it? It 
was almost likejbeing stopped by a highwayman. He says, “Your money or 
your life.” My mistress’s demand was, “Marriage or your life.” There 
was but one hope, which was to escape that very night, and take my 
chance in the woods, aitd so I resoPved to do. 

I did not go in till dark; my mistress was in her own room; the two 
convicts were sitting by the fire. I took my seat by them, but did not 
speak, except in a whisper, telling them that their mistress was not well, 
and that we had better go to bed, and not talk. They stared at me at the 
idea of the mistress being ill; they had never known her complain of 
any thing since they had known her, but the hint was suflBcient. They 
went to ted, and so did I with my clothes on, watching the crevices of 
the door of her room to see if her lamp was out. In about half-an-hour 
the little thin beams through the chinks of her door disappeared, and 
then I knew that she had gone to ted. I-watched two hours more before 
I ventured to stir. The convicts were Iboth snoring loud, and effectually 
drowned any slight noise I might make in moving about. I went to the 
locker, secured all the cold meat for provision, took down one of the 
muskets and ammunition belts, and having put the latter over my 
shoulders, I then took the musket in my hand, and crept softly to the door 
of the cabin. Here was the odly difficulty ; once out, but nve yards off, 
and I was clear. I removed the heavy wooden bar, without noise, and 
had now only to draw the bolt. I put my finger to it, and was sliding 
it gently and successfully back, when my throat was seized, and I was 
hurled back on the floor of the cabin. I was so stunned by the violence 
of the fall, that for a short time I was insensible. When I recovered, I 
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felt a great weight upon my chest, and opening my eyes, found my mis¬ 
tress sitting upon me, and giving orders to the convict^ one of whom 
had already lighted the lamp. 

“ For mercy’s sake, get off my chest,” said I, in a faint voice. 

“ Yes, I wUl, but not yet,” replied my mistress. Nbw, James, hand 
them to me.” 

James handed some chains to his mistress, who, turning round as she 
sat on my body, made the manacle at the end of the chain fast round 
mjr ankle. This went with a snap-spring, which could not be opened 
without a key belonging to it. At last she rose off my body, and I could 
breathe free. She then called to the convicts, saying, 

“ Go both of you into the tobacco-shed, and wait there till I call you 
out. If 1 find you one foot nearer to us, I’ll flay you alive.” 

The" servants ran off as fast as they could. When they were gone, 
my mistress said, . 

“So you were about to escape, were you? You would avoid the 
®iancA of matrimony, and now you have other chances which you little 
dreamt of.” 

“I thought it was the wisest thing that 1 could do,” replied I. “Since 
I must be plain, I am sacredly betrothed to another person, and I could 
not even for you break my faith. I meant to have told you so to-morrow 
morning, but I was afraid it would annoy you, and therefore I wished to 
go away without giving you any answer.” 

“Well, sir, I offered to be your wife, which would have made you my 
lord and master. You refuse it, and now I make you my slave. I give 
you your option;, you shall either consent to be my husband, or you shall 
remain as you are, and toil hard; but any time that you think better of 
it, and are willing to embrace my offer, you will be free, and I will be as a 
wife in subjection.” 

“ So you say,”Teplied I; “but suppose li.was to make you angry after 
I married you, you would do to me ay yc»u have ^one now. I may per¬ 
haps one day get free from this chain, but once married to you, I am a 
slave for ever.” 

“You may think otherwise before long,” replied she; “in the mean¬ 
time, you may walk out and cool yourself.” 

She then returned to her room, and I rose, having determined to walk 
out and cool myself, as she proposed; but when I was on my legs, I 
found that to the other end of the chain, which was very heavy, and 
about two yards long, was rivetted an iasn ball of about thirty pounds 
weight, so that I could not walk without carrying this heavy weight in 
my hands, for it could not be dragged. I lifted up the iron ball, and 
went out of the house. I was no longer afraid of her. I was in too 
great a rage to fear any thing. As I calmed, I considered my case, and 
found it to be hopeless; and as I thought of Amy, and the many months 
of hope deferred, I wept bitterly, and 1 had no consolation, for the 
reader may recollect that I lost my Bible when I was sent on shore, naked 
almost, by the rascally fcaptaiu of the Transcendent. 

I had now been twenty months away from Liverpool, and I felt as 
if my chance of seeing her that I loved was indeed hopeless. I might 
remain chained in such a solitude for years, or I might expire under her 
barbarous treatment, for I fully knew what I had to expect. However, 
I was resolved. I prayed fervently for support and succour in my time of 
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trouble, and became more composed. I remained out the whole of the 
night, and watched the rising sun. The two convicts came out to their 
work, and shrugged their shoulders as they passed me, but they dared not 
speak to me. ^ 

My mistress at last came out. 'She commenced with abuse, but I gave 
no answer. She tried soothing, but I was mute. At last she became 
frantic in her passion, hurled me away from her, and after being dreadfully 
beaten, I fell to the ^ound. She put her foot upon m^ neck, and she 
stood there looking like a fury. She loaded me with epithets, and then 
of a sudden went down on her knees by me, and begged my pardon, 
calling me her dear Alexander—her life—entreating me to accede to her 
wishes. Never was there such a tigress in love before, I really be¬ 
lieve. 

** Hear me,” replied I; “ as long as I am chained, I never will give 
any answer upon the present subject, that I swear.” 

She rose from my side, and walked away. * ^ 

It is impossible, my dear madam, for me to describe what I IhfFer^ 
fiom this women for more than six weeks, during which she kept me 
chained in this way—at one time entreating me, the iiext moment kicking 
me, and throwing me down. I had no peace—my life became a burden 
to me, and I often entreated her in mercy to put an end to my suffering^. 
I also had piy paroxysms of rage, and would then spurn her, spit at her, 
and do every thing I could, and say all that I could imagine to show my 
hatred and contempt. At other times 1 was sullen, and that always an¬ 
noyed her. She would bear my reproaches patiently—bear any thing so 
long as I would talk, but if I remained obstinately silent, then in a short 
time her would break forth. I pitied her, notwithstanding her ill- 
treatment, for^the woman did love me (after her own fashion) most in¬ 
tensely. 

It was on the seventh week of my confinement on the chain, that one 
morning veiy early as I wa^ lying in the tobacco-shed, for she had 
turned me out of the cabin, I perceived among the trees, which were about 
three hundred yards from the cabin, two Indians, in what is called their 
war paint, which is a sign that they were on a hostile excursion. I re¬ 
mained perfectly quiet and well concealed, that I might watch them. The 
convicts had more than once told me that the Indians would attack us, in 
consequence of an insult which my mistress had offered to their chief, with 
whom her husband had beeij so friendly with; and when they stated 
what had passed, I agreed witl#them that they would not fail to resent 
the insult as soon as they could. I had therefore always been on the look¬ 
out, but had never seen any Indians befiare. My mistress, to whom I 
had, in' our days of sweet converse, spoken to about them, always 
laughed at the idea of their attacking her, and said that they might come 
if they liked. She had made every preparation for them, as she had loop¬ 
holes stuffed up with moss just below the roof of the cabin, from which 
you could fire down upon them till they were within four yards of the 
cabin, and other loop-holes, from which you might shoot them when close ; 
the, window and door were impregnable, and provided that we were 
once in the cabin, there was no doubt but that a serious, if not effectual, 
resistance might be made. That the Indians were reconnoitring the cabin 
was evident, and that they did not do so for nothing was equally certain. 
After a while, during which I made out six of them, they fell back in 
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the wood, and disappeared. The dog at that moment came out to me, 
and it was probably the sight of the dog which made them retreat, as 
they feared that he would have given notice of their being so close to us. 
I waited till the convicts came out, and then I went into the cabin and 
said, 

“ You drove me out of the house last night, and I come to return good 
for evil. As I laid in the tobacco-shed, I saw six Indians in the wood, to 
the east of the cabin, reconnoitring, and I have no doubt but that you 
will be attacked this night, so I give you notice.” 

“ And you hope that by this fear of their attack you will be set free, 
is it not ?” 

“ It is perfectly indifferent to*me whether I am or not. I have often 
asked you to put an end to my misery, and as you have not done it, I 
shall ble^s those Indians for the friendly act; a blow of a tomahawk will 
release me if you will not.” 

“ Well, then, let them come with their tomahawks,” replied she, “ and 
I will protect you from them, for no one shall release you but myself.” 

“ As you please,” replied I; “ I have done my duty in telling you what 
I have seen, and you may take precautions or not; for myself I care no¬ 
thing.” 

So saying, I lifted up my ball of iron and went away out of the door. 
I remained out of doors the whole of the day, and therefore did not know 
whether my mistress took any precautions or not, but I told the two con¬ 
victs what 1 had seen, and advised them not to go far from the cabin, as 
they would run great danger. 

They inquired of me where I had seen the Indians, and I pointed out 
the spot in the wood, after which they went away. I was certain that 
the attack would be on this night, as there was no moon tilU three hours 
before daybreak; and as it was very dark, it would probably take place 
in the early part of the night. I had made u|) my mind what I would do, 
which was not in any way to defend the c&bin while 'Chained, but when I 
was freed, I would fight to the last, so that I might be killed where 1 
stood, and not be taken alive and tortured. 

I did not go out from home all that day, and, to my surprise, I was 
not molested by my mistress. At dark she called the convicts, but they 
did not answer ; she came out to look for them, and asked me whether I 
had seen them. 

I told her that I had not seen them for two hours, and I had thought 
that they were in the house. 

“ Did you tell them about the Indians ?” 

“ Yes, I did,” I replied, “ and stated my opinion that they would at¬ 
tack us this night, and I advised them not to go far from the cabin, or 
they might be cut off.” ' 

“ Then the cowardly sneaks have run off to the woods, and left us to 
defend ourselves how we can.” 

“ I shall not defend myself,” replied I. “ I shall stay here where I 
am. I wait for death, and will not avoid it.” 

“ Come into the house,” said she, abruptly. 

“ No,” replied I, “ I will not.” 

“ You will not,” said she, and catching up the chain and ball in one 
hand, with her other arm she caught me round the waist, and carried me 
into the house. 
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“ Well,” replied I, “ it is only defierringf it a little longer j they will 
force their way in it at last, and I will die here.” 

“Wait until they arrive,” replied my mistress. “But do you mean 
to say that you yill not help to defend the house ?” 

“ Certainly not, as long as I am chained as a slave,” replied I. 

My nustress made no reply, but busied herself with barring the door 
and window. She then plac^ the table and stools so that ^e might 
stand upon them and fire out of the upper loop-holes ; pulled the moss 
out of the loop-holes; took down the muskets—of which there were six— 
from their rests, examined the priming of those which were loaded, and 
loaded those wHch were not. She then got out a supply of powder and 
ball, which she p^t rea^ on the table,"brought the axes out that they 
might be at hand,.^|i^ed the water-jars to ascertain whether the con¬ 
victs had filled thenai as she had ordered, and then, when all *was pre¬ 
pared for defence, she removed the lamp into the inner room, leaving the 
one we were in so dark, that the Indians could not, by looking through 
the chinks or loop-holes, discover where the occupants of the cabin 
might be. All these arrangements she made with the greatest coolness, 
and I could not help admiring her courage and self-possession. 

“ Is there any more to be done, Alexander?” said she in a mild voice. 

“ Where is the dog?” replied I. 

“ Tied up in the tobacco-shed,” said she. 

**Then there is no more to be done,” replied I; “the dog will give 
you notice of their coming, as they will first occupy the tobacco-shed as 
an advanced post.” 

“Alexander, will you promise not to escape if I set you free?” ' 
Certainly not,” replied I. “ You set me free for your own purposes, 
because you,wish me to help to defend your property; and then, forsooth, 
when the Indians are beat off, you wiU chain me again.” 

“No, no; that was not my feeling, as I sit here alive,” replied she, “ but 
I was thinking that^ if forceo, Hb retreat from the cabin, you would never 
be able to escape, and I never could save you; but they should hack me to 
pieces first.” 

“Answer me one question;” said I. “In a time of peril like this 
would you, as a conscientious person, think that yop were justified in 
retaining in such fetters even a convict who had robbed you? And if you 
feel that you would not; on what grounds do you act in this way to a 
man whom you profcEi to love?—I leave it to your conscience.” 

She remained silent for some time: when the dog barked, and she 
started up. 

“ 1 believe I am mad, or a fool,.” said she, sweefnng back her hair from 
her forehead. 

She then took the key of the manacle out of her dress and released me. 

“Alexander”— 

“Silence!” said I, putting ray hand to her mouth, “this is no time 
to be heard speaking. Silence!” repeated I, in a whisper, “ 1 hear them, 
thw axe round the house.” 

I stood upon one of the stools and looked through a loop-hole. It was 
very dark, but as the Indians stood on the hill there was clear sky be¬ 
hind them as low down as their waists, and I could perceive their motions, 
^ they appeared to be receiving orders from their chief; and they ad¬ 
vanced to the door of the cabin with axes and tomahawks. My mistress 
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had mounted on the table at the same time that I had got on the stool. 
We now got down again without speaking, and each taking a musket, we 
kneeled down at the lower loop-holes which I have described. On second 
thoughts, I mounted the stool, whispering to her, “ Don’t fire till 1 do.” 

The Indians came to the door and tapped, one asking in English to be 
let in. No reply was given, and they commenced their attack upon the 
door with their axes. As soon as this aggression took place, I took good 
aim at their chief, as I presumed him to be, who was now standing alone 
on the hill. I fired. He fell immediately, 

As I leaped from the stool my mistress discharged her musket, and we 
both caught up others and returned to the loop-holes below. By this 
time the blows of the axes were incessant, and made the cabin-door trem¬ 
ble, and the dust to fly down in showers from the roof; but the door was 
of double oak with iron braces, and not easily to be cut through; and the 
bars which held it were of great size and sti’ength. 

It was some time before we could get another shot at an Indian, but at 
last I succeeded, and as his comrades were taking the body away my mis¬ 
tress shot another. After this the blows of the axes ceased, and they 
evidently had retreated. I then went into the inner room and extin¬ 
guished the lamp, that they might not be able to see us—for the lamp 
gave a faint light. We returned to the table, and loaded the muskets 
in the dark. 

As I put the last musket on the table my mistress said, “Will they 
come again?” 

“ Yes,” replied I, “ I think they will; but, if you wish to talk, we had 
better retreat to the fire -place: there we shall be safe from any shot.” 

We retreated to the fire-place, and sat down on the ashes ; it just held 
us both, and my mistress took this opportunity of embracing me, saying— 

“ Dear Alexander, if I had a thousand lives I Avould sacrifice them for 


“We have but one,” replied I, '‘and that one I vlill devote for your 
defence; I can do no more.” 

“ Who did you fire at?” said she. 

“ The chief, as I believe, who was on t^e hiU giving orders. He fell; 
and I think that he*fdll dead.” 

“ Then depend upon it they will retreat,” said she. 

“ I think not; they will be revenged, if they possibly can; and we must 
expect a hard fight for it.” 

“ Why, what can they do ? They never can break through the door, 
and when daylight comes we can shoot them by dozens.” 

“ Depend upon it,” said I, “ they y/'iH try to bum us out. The wind is 
high, which is all in their favotu*, and I suspect they are now gone to 
collect firewood.” 

“ And if they do fire the cabin, what shaD we do? I never thought of 
that.” 

“ We must remain in it as long as we can, and then sally out and fight 
to the last;—but every thing depends upon circumstances. Be guided 
by me, and I will save you if I can.” 

“ Be guided by you!” 

“ Yes! Recollect I am not in chains now, and that although you have 
all the courage of a man, still you have not been so accustomed to war¬ 
fare as I have been. I have long been accustomed to command, to 
plan, and to execute, in times of peril like this.” 
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You have great strength and courage; I little thought what a 
lion I had chained up,’’ replied she. “ Well, I love you all the better 
for it, and I will be guided by you, for I perceive already that you have 
the best head«of the two. Hark! What is that?” 

“ It is what I said,” replied I; “ they are laying firewood against the logs 
of the cabin on the windward side—(this was on the side opposite to the 
door). Now we must try if we cannot pick some more of them off,” 
stud I, rising and taking a musket. “ Bring the stools over to this side, 
for we must fire from the upper loop-holes." 

We remained at our posts for some time without seeing an Indian. 
They had gone back to the wood for^more combustibles. At last we 
perceived them coming back with the wood. I should imagine there were 
at least twenty of them. 

“ Now to ^ke good aim,” said 1. 

We both fired almost at the same moment, and three-indians fell. 

“ Get down, and t»ive me another musket,” said I to my mistress. 

She handed me one, and, taking another for herself, resumed her sta¬ 
tion. We fired several times; sometimes with and sometimes without 
success; for the Indians went away twice for firewood before they had col¬ 
lected what they considered sufficient. By this time it was piled up to 
the eaves of the cabin, and our loop-holes were shut up; we therefore 
went over to the other side, where the door was, to see if there were any 
Indians there, but could not see one. We had been on the look-out for 
about five minutes, when tlie crackling of the wood, and the smoke 
forcing itself through the crevices between the logs, told us that the fire 
had been applied, and Lhe'wind soon fanned it up so that the fiame poured 
through every chink and loop-hole, and lighted up the cabin. 

“We must retreat to the fire-place,” said I. “Come quickly, or we 
shall be shot.” 

“ Why so?” said she, as riie did as I requested. 

“ They will pee^ throu^ the loop-holes on the side of the cabin 
where the door is and see us plainly, until the cabin is filled with smoke 
which it soon will be.” 

“ But tell me what we are to do now, for I feel if this smoke increases 
we shall not be able to speak to one another.” * « 

This she said about five minutes after we had remained standing in 
the fire-place, with our heads up the chimney. 

“ Perhaps it will be as well,” replied I, “ that I do speak so. This fierce 
wind drives the smoke to leeward in volumes, but the great burst of smoke 
will be when the root is well on fire. It is now burning fiercely on the 
windward side, but we must wait till, the leeside has caught, and then the 
volume of smoke will be greater* The great point is to hit the precise 
time of opening the door, and escaping shrouded in the volume of smoke. 
If too soon, they will perceive us, and we shall be shot down ; if too late, 
the roof will fall upon us, and we shall be smothered or burnt. We had 
better now, I think, leave this, and be all ready. Our best weapon, if we 
have to fight our way, will be an axe. Let us each take one ; and, by 
now going near to the door, and putting our mouths to one of the loop¬ 
holes, we shall breathe freer, and unbar the door at the right time. Do 
you agree with me?” 

“You are right,” said she; “you are a man, and I am a woman” 

We left the fire-place, and having felt for and found the axes, we went 
near to the door, and put our mouths to the loop-holes below ; and the 
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smoke passing above them enabled us to breathe freer. I looked out and 
perceived that, with the exception of about six yards to leeward of the 
cabin, there was a dense volume of smoke rolling along the ground for 
a long distance, and that if we could only once gain it w’ithput being per¬ 
ceived, we should probably be saved. I therefore unbarred the door, 
drew the bolt, and held it in my hand, all ready for a start. The cabin 
was now in flames in every part as well as the roof. I touched my mis¬ 
tress, and then took her hand in mine, watching at the loop-hole. At 
last, when the heat was almost unbearable, an eddy of the wind drove 
back the smoke close to the lee-side of the cabin, and all was dark. 1 
jumped up, opened the door, and dragged my mistress after me, we 
walked out into the black mass completely hid from our enemies, and then 
running hand-in-hand as fast as we could to leeward in the centre of the 
smoke, we/ound ourselves at least one hundred yards from the cabin 
without the Indians having any idea that we were not still inside. As 
we retreated the density of the smoke became less, and I then told her 
to run for her life, as the Indians would soon discover that the door of 
the cabin was open and that we had escaped—and so it proved. We 
were still a hundred yards from the wood when a yell was given which 
proved that they had discovered our escape, and were in pursuit. We 
gained the wood ; I turned round a moment to look behind me, and per¬ 
ceived at least forty or fifty Indians in full pursuit of us—the foremost 
about two hundred yards distant. 

“Now we must run for it, mistress,” said I, “and we must no longer 
take hands. We shall have to thread the wood. Away! We have no 
time to lose.” 

So saying, I snatched my hand from her and sprang forward; she fol¬ 
lowing me as fast as she could, more fearful, evidently, of my m^aking my 
escape from her, than of her own escape from the Indians. As soon as 
I was a hundred yards in the wood, I turned short to the right, and 
fled with all my speed in that direction, bewailsc I hoped by this means 
to deceive the Indians, and it was easier to run where the wood was 
not so thick. My mistress followed me close: she would have hallooed 
to me, but she bad not breath after the first half-mile. I found out 
that I was more fleet, than she was. Whether encumbered with her 
clothes, or perhaps hot so much .,used to exercise, I heard her pant¬ 
ing after me. I could easily h|^e left her, but iny fear was that she 
would have called to me, and i^he had, the Indians would have heard 
her, and have known the direqfion. I- had taken, and, when once on my 
trail, they would, as soon as dayfight came, have followed me by it to 
any distance ; 1 therefore slacfened my speed so as just to enable my 
mistress to keep up with me at about ten yards’ distance; when we had 
run about three miles I felt certain that she could not proceed much 
further: speak she could not, and as I ran without once looking 
behind me, she could make no sign. I continued at a less rapid pace 
for about a mile further. I did this to enable her to keep up witli 
me, and to recover my own breath as much as possible previous to a start. 
The voices of the Indians had long been out of hearing, and it was clear • 
that they had not discovered the direction which we had taken. I knewv^ 
therefore, that they could not hear her now, if she did cry out as loud 
as she could, and I gradually increased my speed, till I could no longer 
hear her panting behind me; I then went off at my full speed, and after 
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a few minutes I heard her voice at some distance faintly calling out my ‘ 
name. “ Yes,” thought I, “ but I have not forgotten the ball and chain; 
and if you thought that you had let loose a lion while we were in the cabin, 
you shall find that you have loosed a deer in the woods.” I then 
stopped for a few moments to recover my breath. I did not, however, wait 
long, I was afraid that my mistress might recover her breath as well as 
myself, and I again set off as fast as I could. The idea of torture from 
the Indians, or again being kept confined by my mistress, gave me 
endurance which 1 thought myself incapable of. Before morning I calcu¬ 
lated that I had run at least twenty miles, if not more. 

With the perspiration running down me in streams, and hardly able 
to drag one leg before the other, 1 a<. last, just about daybreak, gave 
it up, when I threw myself on the ground, and dropped out of my hand 
my axe, wliich I had carried the whole wa^. 1 lay tibere forfmore than 
hiuf an hour, tormented with thirst, but quite unable to move. At last I 
recovered; and, as I well knew that the Indians would divide in parties 
of three or four, and hunt every part of the woods, and by daylight pro¬ 
bably discover my track, I rose and prepared to resume my tou, when, 
lookmg round me, I percc^ed that I was exactly on the spot where I had 
followed the deer, and had fallen in with the JoUy Rover, as he termed 
himself, who had pointed out the way to the plantations. 1 turned and 
saw the river below, and as he had told me that the Indians never 
came there, I resolved to go to the river, where, at least, I should find 
shell-fish and water. I did so ; and in half an hour arrived at the skirts 
of the wood, and foimd that the river was about four hundred yards 
from me, and clear of trees at the mouth for some distance. I went dowm 
to the river, which ran.swiftly out, and I drank till I was ready to burst. 

I then rose on my feet, and walked along its banks towards the mouth, 
thinking what I should do. To get to James. Town appeared to me 
to be an impossibility, unless by water, and I not likely to meet 
with any other vo'^sel here' but a pirate. Should I then go aboard of a 

E irate? It appeared to me to be my only resource, and that 1 should be 
appy if I could find one. 

' By this time I had arrived at the mouth of the river, and, looking out 
to seaward, I saw a schooner at anchor. She wq.s about three miles off. 
That she was a pirate vessel, I presumed. Should I go on board of her 
or not; and if so, how was I to get on board? All her boats were upj 
and I surmised that she had just left the river with the intention of 
sailing as soon as there was any wind, for now it was calm. The river 
ran out swiftly, and I thought 1 should be able to swim the distance Avith 
the assistance I should obtain from the current, which swept down right 
for her, and she was riding to its strength. 

I was demurring. I had been perhaps two hours on the beach, wait¬ 
ing to see if she might send a boat on shore, when, as I stood at the river¬ 
side, still hesitating, I happened to turn round and perceived three 
Indians coming down upon me as fast as they could. I hesitated no 
longer, but plunged into the stream, and was swept out two hundred 
yards before they arrived at the beach. I made for the schooner; and the 
current ran out so fast that in half an hour I was close to her. 1 
swam for her cable, which I clung to, and then shouted loudly. This 
induced some of the crew to look over the bows, and they handed me a 
bowling knot, into which 1 fixed myself, and was hauled on board. 
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BONKABEL. 

BT GHABliES HOOTON. 

1 . 

How a sudden Wintry Night shunters the early Spring, and what a Blight feU upon 

the Life of Bonna^el, 

Thou hast beheld pale Spring come early forth? 

Seen ices, heartless cold, melt off in rills ; 

While maniac Winter shriek’d into the north, 

And flow’rs, too soon, push’d out on gleamy hills? 

Then, in this unsuspecting purity 
And innocence of Nature, freshly bom, 

•Some murd’rous Night hath left the icy sea, 

And slain all green things ere the early morn? 

This dumb cold massacre, the soft mild eyes 
Of twilight shepherd gray beholds with pain: 

He feels the slaughter that around him lies, 

As though warm blood flow’d in each leafy vein. 

So hast thou seen life’s hopes cut off like these; 

Though not, like these, to still survive the blow; 

Flow’rs may re-flow’r, and leaves renew the trees. 

But blights of heart no Spring’s renewal know. 

Nor blasts, most cutting, cruel and severe. 

With parching chUl, so deadly ever fell 

Upon the milky childhood of the ye'ar. 

As swept one blight upon our Bonnabel. 

Dark is the tale, and pitiful to tell! 

O maidens ! listen, and in time be wise. 

And ye whose hearts with censure’s venom swell. 

Learn hence to pity more, and less despise. 

Poor Mercy yet a beggar is at best ;• * 

Still praying this hard world to take her in. 

An honour’d, not a tolerated guest, 

And with her mantle cover more of sin. 

Too oft on hasty man she looks, in awe 
To see him •punish, when he should refer 

Alone, and humbly, to that sacred law 
Which God hath given to be dispensed by her. 


II. 

Bonnabel tells Iier Jlemorse and Despair, and imagines her future Fate-^Then pleads 

for the Despised. 

I woke; ’twas morn. Oh, Go'd! but what a morn! 

To me ’twas darker than the vanish’d night: 

Eemorseful shadows wrapp’d my soul forlorn— 

The lamp of virtue lay extinguish’d quite! 

Before my mllhd there gleam’d no future light; 

Save, in the dim remote, a ruddy glare 
Up from the Place of Everlasting Fright, 

That show’d to earth my shame all new and bare. 

Disgrace and scorn, henceforth, are all my fare 
They now will shim me who before have sought: 

My heart must sicken, and my life grow sere, 

When all pass by me as a thing of nought. 
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My father’s blessing will become a curse; 

He’ll look upon me with a tiger's eyes, 

And thunder in his looks—“ Thy birth was worse 
Than an abortion to the blushing skies,— 

“ Thota thing of shame, hypocrisy, and lies!” 

My mother silently will from me turn. 

Nor more in joy my maiden beauty prize. 

But o’er that fallen beauty bend and mourn. 

Like living ashes in a living um. 

She’ll be the proof of Innocence now dead: 

She ia my mother, and she cannot spurn ; 

Though I have bow’d for aye her woe-worn head. 

And none, from first to last, for me shall plead; 

No generous heart will palliate my shame: 

New barbs they’ll plant where wounds already bleed. 
And prove sweet Mercy’s but a splendid name. 

Who never fell, think never could they fall. 

And blame the fallen that they ever fell. 

So, in their hours of innocence, thought all! 

But test and trial only truth can tell. 

Whose strength is known untcmpted, unassail’d? 

’Tis but a seeming virtue that’s untried: 

It might have triumph’d, or it might have fail’d. 

No heroes are, who liave no foe defied. 

Hence let the pure learn charity; and feel 
More pity and less hatred is iheir due, 

Who, cloud-wrapp’d, on.love’s giddy heights may reel. 
And from that floor of stars fall earthward through! 

How many hearts seem frail that would be true! 

Betray’d at first, and then by scorn kept frail: 

Qb, that mankind might read those hearts anew. 

And with a gentler moral point their tale! 


Bonnabd relates Ivovo she withstood the World until deserted by her Lover—Then speaks 

about her Infant. 

Since, gaping ever, like an empty cave. 

The world’s deep mouth but echoes what it heafs. 

Unknowing why it doth condemn or save, 

Who, for its hollow, senseless censure cares? 

Its cold contempts, its mockeries and jeers. 

Its jokes that stabb’d too earnestly in play; 

Alike unwflirfhy seem’d of smiles or tears. 

While one still lov’d me on and on alway. 

Upon that single rock alone Tstood:— 

The rock that wreck’d'me was my only stay:— 

With him, I brav’d the else resistless fiood 
That might have swept a world of hearts away. 

Oh, love in ruins is a glory still! • 

Its shatter’d columns round about may lie, 

A temple overthrown: yet, from its hill. 

It’s very ashes touch a god-like sky! 

AwhUe, upheld by this man’s constancy. 

And strengthen’d by some hopes of future joy, 

I seem’d the world’s repulses not to see. 

Nor from its brutal scandal feel annoy. 
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With patient mind I took its load of blame; 

With all a mother’s strength I brav’d its frown, 

And bore about my evidence of shame 
In seeming courage, though at heart cast down. 

All this I gather’d nerve to do and bear: ' 

A desert’s less a desert if we cry. 

And in our solitude, responsive, hear 
A single voice in echo to reply. 

Alas! for man’s brief faith and treachery I 

He took at length the common plague, and fled. 
Stone-like, I spoke not, for the man was free, 

But cold within me lay my heart, and dead. 

The living world was III a mockery. 

And men were men no longer in my sight: 

None felt for me the smallest sympathy— 

I walk'd in darkness in a world of light. 

I heard their hideous voices in my cars. 

But spoke not, as 1 heard not; and so pass’d: 

Their lives and mine were in two difiF’rent spheres. 
And in opposing moulds our fates were cast. 

I was alone—and yet not all alone: 

One clung to me that yet could not deceive. 

Flesh of my flesh it was, bone of my bone. 

As though I were the purest child of Eve. 

Poor witness of misfortune and of crime! 

Its presence curs’d that mother from whose breast 
It suck’d its life; and, in its own sweet time, 
Snatch’d now a meal, and now a calm mild rest. 

It ne’er reproach’d me with its evil birth. 

Nor shamed to own its mother, scorn’d and poor; 
Had straw been down, and I a queen on earth. 

The pretty fool could not have lov’d me more. 

Or'snowy-spotless had my fame r«md!n’d— , 

Had all the worthy idolised my name— 

To it no sweeter were the milk it drain’d. 

In spite of crime, the mother was the same! 

And I—because I knew, in time to come. 

Base ^uls would taunt it with its origin. 

And, by one word, strike heart and honour dumb;— 
I nurs’d it closer then, because of sin! 

Still, that desertion broke my spirit quite; 

Too much unkindness will the heart lay waste: 

I mused all day, and sorrow’d all the night. 

By frightful apprehensions ever chas’d. 

An outcast, banish’d to the*furthest verge 
Of earth’s most dim and visionary shores. 

Where, age on age, unceasingly the surge, 
Bespondent to the noisy cliff-birds, roars;— 

Such exile, wailing to the heartless sea, 

Unseen, unheard, unpitied, and unknown. 

In Nature’s wilds feels more society 

Than one that stands amidst the crowd—alone. 

The pedestal was shaken, and I fell.— 

From lower deep to lower wai my fall. 

What demons seiz’d me scarcely may I tell, 

But in the Book of Doom 'tis written all! 

May. —VOL. LXXVII. NO. ccev. 
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JBonnabel alludes to her Distresses, and describes a horrible Vision that beset her. 

To keep^my infant and myself alive. 

My very fingers to the bone I wore: 

Yet Want would come, however I might strive. 

Till Famine put her plague-mark on my door. 

And as, in times of pestilence gone by, 

Upon infected tenements was writ, 

“ The Lord have mbrct on us !” so felt I, 

For us condemn’d, those awful words most fit. 

I bad no friend to go to; and no friefid 

The world had in it who might come to me. 

I waited, like one dying, fiwr the end. 

Nursing my little love in misery. 

Sometimes our rags would flutter in the air. 

Until poor baby smil’d to see them dance: 

Ob, God!—indeed 'twas terrible to bear— 

That hideous proof of angel innocence. 

“The Lord have mercy on us !” oft I cried: 

Since, chas’d from earth, where else should she be found? 

With joy would I have lain me down and died. 

But t^t thing chain’d me living to the ground. 

How could I die, and leave it still to live? 

But cotild / live if that the babe were dead? 

A frightful thought! And ne’er may God forgive 
What follow’d next in my distracted head. 

Like lava boiling some earth’s fiery well. 

Demoniac thoughts stream’d burning through my brain: 

A spectral crowd of murd’rers, red from hell. 

Bush’d on my fancy—^fled—and rose again. 

I saw the points of daggers sparkling up. 

And clottdd scabba^ finger-mark’d with blood; 

And poison steal into a friendly cup. 

And struggling, bubbling bodies in a flood. 

Strong hands stretch’d forth i’ th’ dark, and felt about 
On midnight pillows for old misers’ throats; • 

And lungs from which dull life was ebbing out. 

Sent up in scarlet froth their final notes. 

In slimy puddles dabbled stealthy feet; 

And feeble lanterns shed suspicious rays; 

And husky tongues did each the other greet 
In oaths the same as in their earthly days. 

And smother’d sounds of spaded at work, I heard; 

Low, secret, caution-deaden’d, under breath; 

As though, while yet no honest worldling stirr’d, 

Some dug wet corpse-pits on a dreary heath. 

And in the reeking dense of sulph’rous cloud 
That roll’d in fogs around me, voices came— 

Now near, now distant, spiritually loud. 

And bade me murder do, with wild acclaim. 

I shriek’d, and started from that vision dire: 

’Twas blindly dark. I fancied I was dead. 

And newly-waken’d in the Land of Fire— 

A devil’s diadem upon my head. 
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That horror vanish’d when my infant wail’d; 

For though myself too worthy hell I knew, 

Yet knew I also—^by no fear assail’d— 

Hell could not be where it was present too? 

In distant roost the cock untimely crew. 

Sleep-heavy, yet imx>atient for the dawn: 

Sharp round the baffl^ comers harshly blew 
Th’ abrupt, inconstant, gasping wind forlorn. 

And flying hail shot down the chimney’s vent. 

And on the hearthstone rattled hard and cold: 

That contrast wretched, e’en some solace lent, 

And turn’d my chaff-bed to a downy fold! 

I hugg’d my baby morS than miser’s grfd— 

Cast off the demons of the drowsy time; 

And, in a sense of comfort beart-inroll’d. 

Lay still, and waited for the morning prime. 

Yet anxious thought—that never-dying worm— 

And fear—the quenchless fire that ever bums. 

Eating one’s very life out at the germ— 

Gnaw’d and consum’d my doubting soul by turns. 

The coming day no promise brought of bread. 
Because I trusted man in my distress: 

Where prophets dwell not, ravens are not led; 

And most unholy grows our wilderness. 

Already had I tried to beg:—I’d tried. 

Just Heaven! what language harder is to speak? 

It chok’d me rising, and, ere spoken, died. 

Because my failing heart was nigh to break. 

How more than base and prostrate felt I then! 

’Twas worse than e'en the worst of other woes. 

It seems an easy trade to selfish men. 

But he alone who’s tried it truly knows. 

Nor was this all that I had done tp lit^e, — , 

My beggar’d heart abject felt nought too poor. 

Yet to the pauper they had not to give— 

The very workhouse on me shut its door. 

O Christ! thy mild, benignant Godhead, then, 

A doubls crucifixion must have borne, 

To see thy practice so belied by men. 

Whom 'Thou to darkness would have cast in scorn. 

How felt I when this lowest refuge fail'd? 

That human laws and boasted charity— 

(Where laws and charity had most avail’d—) 

Were but a solemn farce and living lie. 

With human kind was snapVd my last weak tie: 

The parish crust had grown too rare a gift. 

Unfit to herd with tramps and outcasts, I 
Was turn’d—a scrap of human wreck—adrift. 

Rejected quite, and frond the social sphere 
Thus banish’d, I was lost as in a cloud: 

The world turn’d black; and I, in heart-despair. 

For very desolation wept aloud. 

Then dropp’d the final horror in my cup. 

With none to help, to pity, or to save. 

Th’ affrighted fountains of my love dried up. 

And then 1 wish’d my child was in its grave. 

B 2 
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Oh liordl forgive who much forgivenoBs need I 
Theu whose harsh judgments, cruel, merciless, 

And imrdenting drove me to that deed. 

Bom of the agonies of my distress. 

Once, sympathy and pity would have saved. 

As hate and scorn consign’d me lower still: 

Alas! the world no hand of Mercy waved, 

But push’d me, slipping, faster down the hill! 

V. 

Bonnabel takes the Road to her Parent's Hut, and does Murder by the Way. 

.Since worse could come not, I resolv’d, once more. 

To face, in shame, my father as he lay— 

Work-bent and crippled—at the dafksome door 
Of Death, awaiting to pass out away. 

Dim is my memory of that sad day; 

I know we perish’d out, and inly pined: 

Our lives were winter when they should bo May, 

Nor flash’d one hope athwart the darken’d mind. 

’Twas sunset when I went. I wanted night 
To hide me ere I reach’d my father’s cot; 

I had not heart to meet him in the light. 

And less he’d hate me if he saw me not. 

’Twas sunset: and a strangled glory fleck’d 
The neutral region of the western air 

That lay ’tween day and night, and redly deck’d 
The vivid landscape, tinted here and there. 

There is a melancholy-temper’d brook 
Runs voicelessly and dull beneath our hill : 

Its banks, black-shadow’d, have a villain look 
Above their mirror, treacherous and stllL 

Tepiptation seiz’d me; and a minute’s space 
SutBc’d. But first I kiss’d it thrice, for sin. 

And love, and sorrow. Then I hid its face— 

Its eyes appall’d n^ so—and dropp’d it in. 

I dropp’d it^n. ’Twas I, in honest truth— 

No other. And I heard the sickly sound: 

It went down heavy, dead, yet hud, forsooth. 

As though a thunderbolt had struck the ground. 

How came it ’twas so loud? It shook the earth.. 

Beneath me,' like a leaping sea. The trees. 

As if possess’d by devils, danc’d in mirth. 

And Something laugh’d and groan’d upon the breeze. 

I felt my blood stop, as about to freeze; 

Arrested, and struck solid by those groans. 

And as my heart heav’d sudden with d&ase. 

My flesh crept up like spiders on my bones. 

Away, away! I dared noit stay, but flew 
I cared not whither, so I was not there. 

But why did Something still my flight pursue? 

Some dark companion of the peopled air? 

I wanted none of those with me, who walk 
Beside us without feet, or wingless fly: 

Wlio have no lips nor tong^ues; yet, voiceless, talk 
Into the soul, with keenest orat’iy. 

Let loosen’d spirits with like spirits keep. 

Nor mortal company thrust in at night: 

For when an in&nt dead invades our sleep, 

’Tis greater than a giant in its might. 
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VI. 


Bonnabel has an Interview with her Father—Betums on the next Morning to seek her 
Child—The Water-cress Woman—The Prison—And a Prayer for mercy. 

His words were sullen, though bis tone was mild. • 

Said he, “ You are not dead yet, Bonnabel? 

Where have you put your—well, I mean your child?” 

My tongue grew stiffen’d, and I could not tell! 

“ Go back and fetch it: bring it here to me. 

I would not touch the living, vile disgrace; 

But, impolluted, with mine eyes I’d see 
Thy father’s likeness lives not in its face!” 

That night I spent in horrors and alarms. 

Starting abrupt amid some frightful dream; 

Yet doubly stricken when my vacant arms 
Instinctive strain’d for what was in the stream. 

I rose, unrested, ere the first faint gleam 
Of healthy red and white on morning’s cheek 
Flush’d up; nor shone one solitary beam, 

When forth I went my little Death to seek. 

Lord, in Thy mercy now make strong the weak! 

I saw my child upon the shallow sand; 

While two black rats, with eager, filthy squeak, 

Were gnawing off its innocent right hand. 

This, e’en my murderer’s heart could not withstand; 

I rush’d upon the furies with a shriek 
That echo answer’d from the hollow land. 

But vengeance was not for mine hands to wreak. 

A crone that gather’d cresses hobbled by. 

“ Ah, had I known!” said she, “ I ne’er had took 
My cresses where so sweet a corpse doth lie. 

Or pick’d a meal from such a cursed brook!” 

Then cast she on me such a killing look 
As much belied her inexpressive age: 

“Young girl,” said she,— “ I fear^rofi out dxy book 
Is ripp’d the story written on this page !” * 

She pointed downwards, more in grief than rage, 

And lifted up my soiled picture fair. 

Then could I not a mother’s cries assuage. 

For though I’d kill’d it, still my heart was there. 

• 

They took me to a dungeon, where I leam’d 
Though guilty now, I was denied not bread: 

While, in my helpless innocence they turn’d 
Their hearts away, and thus to murder led. 

If people be not drunk with self-conceit, 

And blind as moles, and feelingless as stone, 

They’ll see ’tween them and mo this crimo 
iTui jtcpiuuauon mils on me alone. 

They tried, and found me guilty:— not insane, 

But took some count of pity in my case; 

Reck’d of my breaking heart and burning brain. 

And ask’d for mercy from earth’s highest place. 

And, Oh, ye human of my own frail race! 

Who’ve hearts not dead, and thoughts considerate, 

0, aid me to avoid the scaffold, base. 

And show me mercy once, though mercy late! 
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PROSPECTUS OF AN ASYLUM 

FOE THE EECEPTION OP DECAYED DANDIES, MEMBERS OP THE ———, 
———, THE -*, AND -—-’S. 

Amongst the many noble institutions consecrated to charity which 
adorn our metropolis, there is actually none to which the above-men¬ 
tioned class of unfortunates can fly, when age, sickness, ill-temper, or 
railway speculation have disqualified them from mixing any longer in 
the society which they have been wont tb frequent, with satisfaction to 
themselves and toleration from their younger and more fortunate accom¬ 
plices. • 

Time will dull the keenest wit, play will undermine the broadest estate, 
good living will paralyse the most active mind, the slimmest and most 
agile frame will either expand into corpulence or wither into mummyism, 
the most hyacinthine locks will grizzle and fall off, and it is indeed me¬ 
lancholy to reflect that when the popular, well-dressed, wealthy, insolent 
young man about town has lapsed into the obese, discontented, dyspeptic 
bore, to whose obsolete stories no man will listen, for whom nobody will 
back a bill, and whom none will invite to dinner, there should be no 
harbour of refuge open to the wretched victim of selfishness, extrava¬ 
gance, and sensuality, no asylum where his weaknesses may be ministered 
unto, his wants relieved, his infirmities cared for. 

Alas! we adhere too little to the maxim, that charity begins at home. 
We are more easily moved by the ills incident to the inhabitants of Tim- 
buctoo than to those of our collieries, the merchant princes of Lombard- 
street and the charitable ladies of Clapham sympathise more readily and 
substantially with the woes of their antipodes than with those of their 
next-door neighbour^ and tWhs <it is that the last generation of men of 
wit and fashion about town, of whose notice thirty years ago every one 
felt proud, and whose dicta sufficed to set up and cast down beauties, 
cooks, tailors, and opera dancers, are now left to perish in miserable 
neglect in stuffy suburban lodgings, ministered to in their dying moments 
by venal valets and sqitalid maids of all-work. 

Such a reflection is, indeed, a reproach on our nation, which the writer 
of this prospectus flatters himself he shall be enabled to remove, if his 
scheme meets with the ^approval and co-operation of an intelligent and 
kind-hearted public. * 

^ ^ith this view entered into arrangements with the proprietors 
Oi the St. James's UiUD-nouse, 

unimportant alterations, be admiitibly calculated, on account of its site, 
climate, and historical recollections, as a shelter for the old age of those, 
whose youth, wealth, and health have been squandered in its brilliant 
saloons. 

Liberty is a fine thing, but not for all men. When we witness daily 
elderly gentlemen—great-grandfathers—dropping into their clubs at mid¬ 
day, and calling huskily for mineral waters to correct the “acidity” 
engendered by the previous night’s debauch; when we see individuals, 
obviously far beyond the age of puberty, with brief necks and bad diges¬ 
tions, eagerly making up parties for “house dinners,” or over-eating 
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matches ; when we hear other poor creatures, late at night, calling for 
sherry-negus and brandy-cobbler, until the acute groom of the chamber 
can scarcely comprehend their inarticulate demands, we cannot suppose 
that to such men freedom is a boon. They would be healthier and hap¬ 
pier in the fancy prison at Pentonville, or bone-cruShing under Mr. 
George Lewis, at Andover. 

From forlorn wretches of this description the writer anticipates that 
his asylum will be readily peopled. The committees of the clubs which 
they infest must at once see the expediency as well as the humanity of 
placing them under mild and paternal coercion. 

Fat, unamusing old dandies, “ desidia tardos et longo frigore pingues,” 
who do not keep cooks, lumbering up club windows which they have long 
ceased to adorn, monopolising newspapers which they are too torpid to 
read, j,nd dozing away their evenings stertorously in arm-chairs, may, 
with equal propriety, be forwarded to the St. James’s Asylum. 

Bores of all calibres and species will be taken in and done for, but at a 
considerably advanced charge, as in justice to the less oflFensive inmates 
of the house, it will be necessary that they should be kept in solitary 
confinement. 

Tuft-hunters and toadies will be boarded at a very low rate, and will 
enjoy peculiar advantages, which could scarcely be conceded to them in 
any other retreat. 

The writer of this prospectus assures the committees of such clubs aa 
may think fit to intrust their morbid and decaying branches to his care, 
that the feelings, prejudices, and even petty vices of the unfortunates 
shall be consulted and indulged in every mode at all compatible with 
their general health and safety. 

The same bills of fare which used to be exhibited in the coffee-room 
when Francatelii was chef will be continued, but simpler'viands, better 
calculated to suit the impaired viscera of the D. D. will be substituted 
for the original dishes, and clothed for, the especial benefit of the said 
D. D., with the pompous and varied nomenclature of the Parisian 
cuisine. 

It may be anticipated that numerous complaints will at first arise from 
the disappointed gluttony of new comers, but the experience which the 
writer has had in club management, enables him to assure the public that 
this source of irritation will be readily met by a few “ general answers” 
and “ regrets” from the committee, couched in conciliatory language, such 
as are invariably forwarded to every habitue of a club, who may have been 
simple enough to express his dissatisfaction on any point connected with 
its conduct. Moreover, the D. D. will soon discover that the compulsory 
substitution of a boiled whiting'and barley-water for “Sole \ la Pro- 
ven^ale” and dry champagne, possesses the great advantage of leaving 
no acidity to be corrected. 

The St. James’s Asylum will be conducted on temperance principles. 
Wine and spirits will only be allowed when ordered by the medical at¬ 
tendant, a general practitioner of great eminence, who has long resided 
in the parish, and is celebrated for his experience and success in treating 
the diseases incident to D.D. 

Play may be indulged in to any amount. Indeed, all the evening 
arrangements will be continued as in the late Mr. Crockford’s time, ex- 
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cepting that the supper will consist solely of sago, tapioca, and gruel, 
and no stronger beverages than toast and barley-water will be supplied. 

The identical counters which have been so long used at the play-table 
will be issued nightly to the inmates for checks, which the treasurer will 
cancel once a week before the committee. 

An extensive library will be unnecessaiy. Punch, at^ very light 
things by Dickens, the Sporting Magazines, the Racing Calendar, the 
Annuals, Bell's Life, and the Satirist, will, it is thought, afford sufficient 
food for the minds of the more studious D, D., whilst the majo¬ 
rity will, probably, be satisfied if supplied twice a day with old news¬ 
papers, damped, of politics consonant to the principles of their 
ancestors. ^ 

It being an established fact, that in dealing with persons of diseased 
intellects coercion is scarcely ever necessary, a couple of bay w.indows 
will be thrown out on the basement-floor, and devoted to a novel system 
of reward and pun^hment. 

It is intended that when a'D. D. over-eats himself, is quarrel¬ 
some, abuses the servants, or finds fault with his victuals, he shall be 
exposed to the public gaze behind the commonest green glass, in the 
penal dress of the Asylum, a strait-waistcoat of yellow baize, without 
either wig or false teeth, whilst good-humour and sobriety will be re¬ 
warded as at-s, by a prominent seat in the best bay, glazed with 

pinkish plate-glass, with the additional indulgence of such false hair and 
swell waistcoats as the wardrobe of the asylum may contain, and the 
taste or folly of the D. D. select. 

From the vast number of ci-devant men of fashion about town, who 
have been privately promised by their associates to the establishment, the 
writer flatters himself that the best bay-window of the St. James’s 
Asylum will be inferior in rank, dress, and fashion, to no other window in 
the street. 

He also hopes that the melancholy spectacle afforded by the penal 
exhibition of refractoi^ and intemperate D. D. may have a beneficial 
effect on the rising generation, and may induce many misguided young 
men to return to their families, and discharge in the provinces 
those subordinate but useful duties to which they have been bom, and 
which their vanity and love of pleasure has led them tb neglect. 

Economy will be strictly attended to. Gentlemen who reqmre French 
polish, rouge, hair-dye, or Willis’s Mirific, must supply themselves from 
their private resources, and Colchicum will be charged for as an extra. 

It will be unnecessary to make extensive arrangements for the accom¬ 
modation of visiters, as D. D. have never any friends, and it would 
be inhuman to encourage the calls of their creditors and heirs-at- 
law, the only persons who might reasonably be expected to take an inte¬ 
rest in their existence. 

Jews, Insurance-offices, and tradespeople, however, will receive from 
the medical attendant all the information they may require respecting 
the health of the inmates of the Asylum. 

Tuft-hunters and toadies will be received as whole or half-boarders, 
and as the writer has been promised a large proportion of men of rank, 
amongst whom are several imbecile Dukes and a paralytic Prince, he 
flatters himself that he will have no difficulty in making the Asylum 
agp%eable to them, as they will be permitted to perform all the most 
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menial offices for the noblemen’s Ward, and will thus he enabled to enjoy 
society of the very highest description without meeting with those little 
rebuffs and unpleasantries which are so thoughtlessly and cruelly showered 
upon them whenever they attempt to gratify their peculiar tastes in 
public. 

Such of theln as may wish from time to time to communicate with 
their parents and relatives from motives of affection or finance, will be 
enabled to do so in the most private manner, so that they will not run the 
slightest risk of being detected by their noble associates in communion 
with their own families. 

Two tuft-hunters in rotation will be allotted panes in the best bay- 
window, and charitable ladies of rank driving by are entreated to gladden 
the hearts of these poor fellows by bowing familiarly to them. “ Cela 
leur fera t^t de plaisir et ^ elles si peu de peine.” 

The w’riter now comes to the most arduous and distressing part of his 
subject—the treatment of bores. He will refrain from harrowing up the 
mind of the British public by entering fully into the details of the severe 
but necessary discipline which awaits them in the St. James’s Asylum, and 
contents himself with announcing that if coercion, solitary confinement, 
low diet, active cathartic medicines, and even personal chastisement can 
succeed in alleviating so hideous a disease—which has hitherto been 
classed with hydrophobia as incurable—he will deem himself fully re¬ 
warded for his painful efforts should he succeed in a single case. From 
the very large number of Protectionist members of parliament of aU 
ages, who have had places in his establishment secured for them by 
their well-wishers, the writer regrets to state that gentlemen afflicted 
with this complaint will have to sleep three in a bed until more exten¬ 
sive accommodation can be prepared for them. 

A very liberal offer has been made to Mr. Lumley, to purchaSe both the 
omnibus-boxes at the Queen’s Theatre, in order to annex them to the St. 
James’s Asylum without disturbing the pres^n§ tenants^ most of whom the 
writer expects to have sooner or later under his care. 

A pew at the Magdalen has been secured for the use of the establish¬ 
ment. 

Gentlemen of fashion are entreated to send in their old wigs and 
evening waistcoats, as it is anticipated that these lu.vuries will be in great 
demand amongst the D. D. 

Mr. Eisenberg has been appointed chiropodist to the Asylum, and a 
most tempting proposal has been made to the distinguished author of the 
Green Book to induce him to accept the office of consulting surgeon. 

The names of an influential list of local directors will be published in 
a few days, and as soon as the house is ready for the reception of its 
inmates, a circular will be sent round to the five clubs already named, 
stating the terms on which whole and half-boarders will be admitted. 

Goliah Longman, 
(late Porter at Crockford’s), 

Hon. Secretary to the St. James’s Asylum for D. D. 
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ECHOES FROM THE BACKWOODS. 

BY CAPTAIN LEVINGE. 

(concluded.) 

Chap. XIII. 

UPPER CANADA—NIAGARA. 

' « 

.... Look back! 

LoJ where it comes like an eternity 

As if to sweep down all things in its track, 

Charming the eye with dread, a matchless cataract. 

Horribly beautiful! but on the verge 

From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 

An Iris sits amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and unworn 
Its steady eyes, while all around is tom 
By the distracted waters, bear serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn: 

Besembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 

Childe Hakold. 

Leave Montreal for Upper Canada—-Niagara—The Falls in Winter Clothing 
—Mammoth Icicles—Governor’s Feed— The Lady from Troy—Hanging 
Match—Benito Soto. 

At six o’clock in the morning, at least two miles out of the town of 
Montreal, and in the midst of as much fiiss as is generally displaced in 
an iU-manag^ garrison field-day, we received an order to march m two 
hours for Upper Canada, tC pcevent the self-styled “ patriots” from cross¬ 
ing the Niagara. We had neither breakfast or baggage, and were con¬ 
sequently without incumbrance. As the clock struck eight, the right 
wing moved off, and by nine were packed in boats on the canal cut to 
avoid the rapids of Lachine—between the Lake,St. Francis and Mon¬ 
treal — when we were transferred to steamboats," and ascended the 
Ottawa, landed and crossed a portage of some twelve miles, to overcome 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence, which roared on our left during our 
midnight march. Tpwards morning, wet through and beat, we were 
again sent on boaref steamers, and by noon the following day were landed 
jaded, fagged, and without food at Cornwall, when a halt showed 
sufficiently the absurditjr of our^hurtied march, which had been performed 
in strict conformity with the orders received, viz., “light marching 
order,” no food having been supplied by the quartermaster-general’s 
department, so there was no exertion on the part of the men to carry it; 
who, poor devils, iudulg^ with what they good-humouredly termed a 
Soldier’s supper, viz., “some mnd and a pipe of tobacco;” and, when it 
is taken into consideration that they found the tobacco themselves, it is 
easy to ascertain the exact amount of the consideration of the quarter¬ 
master-general’s department. From Cornwall we again marched to 
avoid the rapids, amongst which was to be discerned the terrific “ Long 
Sault,” one of the grandest scenes on this magnificent river, at the 
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moment a fleet of bateaux were shooting the rapid; any descriptimi of 
the sea-green river, the broken and foaming tide, the skill of the 
voyageurs when entangled in such a rapid, or of the scene, is beyond my 
powers. The ever-varying scenery of the Thousand Islands was passed, 
and we were put up in the fort overlooking the town and harbour of 
Kingston, at the outlet of Lake Ontario, and at the head of navigation, 
of the St. Lawrence ; whence, after a couple of days’ rest, we were or¬ 
dered on board a large steamer, where we found the governor of the pro¬ 
vince and a field battery, and immediately got under-weigh for the Niagara. 
The next evening we were under canvass on the plateau in front of the vil¬ 
lage of Niagara. Nothing could be more lovely than the accidental locale 
of our encampment; on the rightiflowed the river, sea-green till it mixed 
its water with those of the deep-blue Ontario, which, calm as molten 
silver, lay •before us. A glorious sunset contrasted the golden-tinted 
green of the hickory with our gay encampment. An invitation to 
a dinner and a dance soon arriv^, the band played soft music while 
cool claret and the bright eyes of the Niagara fair obliterated all 
remembrance of the delicate attentions of her majesty’s quartermaster- 
general’s department in North America. 

At sunrise we again embarked for the heights of Queen’s-town, half 
the distance to the Falls (our destination), where disembarking we found 
the march to Drummondville awfully fagging. The sun was burning ; 
the thermometer stood at 96; the glazed patent leather tops of the men’s 
shakos concentrated the rays of the mid-day sun, and many poor fellows 
fell as if they had been shot. It is extraordinary that of dl the host of 
correspondents in the United Service Journal, who sign themselves 
*‘Tuft,” “ Helmet,” “ Chako,” Sec., one old fogy only proposes a head¬ 
dress more hideous and inconvenient than that thougnt of by ^his prede¬ 
cessor. 

A long streak or column of spray soon became visible above the lofty 
forest, and a low murmur announced the Fall^of Niagara. These signs 
of our approach to the mighty cataract had an instantaneous effect on 
the spirits of our men, who forgot all their sufferings and passed on their 
way cheerfully. In a quarter of an hour the divisions wheeled into line, 
and marched straight down upon the table-land above the Falls. The 
thickness of the foliage at first intercepted our view of them, but no 
sooner had the arms been piled and the order given to “ fall out,” than 
they broke en masse, and rushed to the edge of the precipice. 

Nothing could be more beautiful than the coup Joeil presented by our 
encampment. The situation was perfect. The tents of the men were 
pitched with scrupulous exactness, in regular order, upon a green plateau 
elevated some 130 feet above the level of “the Falls.” A snow white 

of alrtngp wKaIo of tllO fipW, wIuIg 

to the rear the tents of the non-commissioned officers, band, and married 
soldiers were scattered upon ground slightly elevated, and backed by 
groves of dark-green foliage. In the centre of the plateau stood one 
solitary magnificent butter-nut tree, the branches of which carried ft 
canopy of leaves far over the sward. Under this the band played every 
evening, to the amusement of countless visiters, who came for the double 
purpose of visiting our encampment and the grandest of ^all stupendous 
sights. On the edge of the precipice which overhung the falls, clothed 
with a magnificent foliage of hiccory and pine, in quiet nooks and comers, 
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the officers’ tents were nestled, peeping up here and there from the afore¬ 
said fringe of forest which formed the limit of the turf. The many- 
coloured stripes of t]|eir canvass, coming out against the dark wood, made 
an unrivalled foreground to the scene. My tent was perched upon a 
small isolated green spot scarcely larger than the circumference of the 
tent itself—upon a sort of step a little lower than the plateau above. 
From it I looked through a labyrinth of acacia and hiccory, on to 
the mighty cataract itself, as it poured its everflowing emerald flood into 
the abyss beneath. But the influence of the spray often had its effect 
upon our “ tent-lines,” and it required no little attention to keep our 
canvass standing. It is a certain sign of there being an old soldier in a 
tent, when (on the elements threatening a down-pour) a man is seen to 
dihouche from the cover of his tent to slack off the ropes, “ a dodge” 
which the young soldier will never learn until taught by experiance. Un¬ 
less it be done, the rain tightens the rope so much that the pegs are 
dragged out of the ground, and the occupants are awakened by suddenly 
finding the canvass about their ears. 

Probably most visiters to the “ eternal city” will remember the obelisk 
in front of Michael Angelo’s wonderful Basilica, and with the Egyptian 
monument will associate the story of the English sailor, who, on a demur 
arising in getting it up, called out before the assembled multitude, wet 
the ropes,” a hint immediately complied with, and the mass of porphyry 
was raised without further difficulty on the back of the four tortoises, its 
destined pedestal. 

But as every thing in this life must have its dark side, ups and downs, 
and reverses, so our beautiful encampment, which in the morning appeared 
swan-like and resplendent in the sunshine, whilst flitting rainbows danced 
amidst the evanescent spray, was one night visited by one of those 
sudden whirlwinds which descend here, accompanied by sheets of rain 
and hail, unknown except in tropical climates; rushed down upon the 
devoted encampmgnt like tn evalanche, tore up the tent-pegs, prostrated 
some tents while it took others up bodily, and turned them inside out 
like an umbrella. The trenches round the camp were soon filled and 
flooded, and the unfortunate soldiers were seen crawling about dripping 
wet, like a nest of rats suddenly inundated. , 

I have before said that to attempt a delineation of’Niagara either with 
pen or pencil is equally hopeless. Being in camp and cantonments there 
for a year, we had ample opportunities of observing them during every 
change of atmosphere ai\d weather, and we were never tired of watching 
the sublime variations that these occasioned. 

Sometimes the spray would rise in a clear column, until lost in the 
deep blue of the heavens. Again,-the whole heavens themselves would 

oppcQ-r as if tbay part and paw»pl rvf tfcio oolmnn, 

as by a water-spout, into the very centre of the cataract. 

This appearance was usually the forerunner of a storm; then the water 
would roar like thunder itself; and when the angry storm broke above 
them, the peals reverberated above, below, and through the forest. It is 
at such times that the column of spray may be seen at Toronto, across 
Lake Ontario, and from sixty to eighty miles in all directions. But to 
see this glorious scene in its fullest magnificence, it must be visited to¬ 
wards the end of winter, when the spray, carried by the winds, has 
crystalised rocks, trees, and every thing within its reach. 
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The spreading oak, the beach, and tow’ring pine, 

Glaz’d over, in the freezing aether shine, 

and huge icicles, like church steeples reversed, frozen columns, and 
obelisks, of the height of a hundred and fifty feet,* enclose the water, 
pouring over the centre, green as a vast emerald. • 

It was the duty of the orderly-officer to visit every night a guard 
placed at the ferry below the Falls, at a short distance from' them. A 
narrow path led down to where this guard was stationed, and it was any¬ 
thing but agreeable, on a dark night, to find one’s way down a frozen, 
slippery path, beset with monster icicles, which, hanging overhead, 
threatened destruction .at every pace; most of them only awaiting a partial, 
thaw to disengage themselves and pome thundering down, dashing them¬ 
selves, and all within reach, to pieces. 

Upon these frontier guards several sentinels were shot at. Little urchins, 
from the other side of the river, would shy an axe into a tree, and 
making a rest of it, take a deliberate shot at them. 

Soon after we were established at the Falls, the governor-general made 
his appearance, with an enormous staff. Steamers and numerous hotels 
were retained for enormous sums, and a major of the United States was 
desired by his excellency to invite a number of the free and enlightened 
citizens of the United States, to witness a grand review in honour of his 
person, and to partake of a magnificent dinner afterwards. It so hap¬ 
pened that the major had originally been a tailor by trade. The con¬ 
sequent result from such a “ high-way and bye-way” collection as were 
bidden to the feast, can be more easily conceived than described. 

Officers were invited, but only to fill up the intervals .between a given 
number of guests, and by way of comydetely frustrating the harmony of 
the evening, an equal number of loyal Canadians were invited to meet 
a set of men, who, to say the least, were “ sympathisers” with the rebel¬ 
lious proceedings of the past year. 

A young officer of our regiment sat next who had just joined from 
England ; on his right sat a genuine Yankee. The boy was bashfid and 
silent; Jonathan' quite the reverse. The young ensign had no wish to 
enter into conversation, but his neighbour had, so he began, “Well, I 

guess you are a private, now ?” Poor B-did not know what to say, 

and appealed to me. • I 'answered, “ Take no notice of him.” Soon after, 

the down-easter dropped his pocket-handkerchief. B- had been 

educated in France, and without thinking, from an impulse of civility, 
unluckily picked it up, and presented it to the Yankee, whose answer 
was, “ Well, now, I guess you do take me for a woman, don’t you ?” 

After dinner, the governor proposed the health of the “ Queen of 
England.” So far, so good. He then proposed that of the “ President of 
the United States,” which sounded all fair; but unfortunately the 
Canadians present, whose hearths had been invaded, and whose brothers 
and friends had been murdered, if not by any of those at table, at least at 
their instigation, turned rusty, and a scene of much confusion ensued. 

One man near me was pulled back into his chair by his wife—who 
tugged at his coat tails, until she got him down—he all the time during 
the operation vociferating loudly, “ he would be d—d if he drank such a 
toast.” 

After dinner, the governor and his suite passed over to the other side 
in full uniform, feathers flying and swords glittering, whilst a numerous 
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train followed; lonch to the amusement of the Yankees, men and boys, 
who came down in crowds, and got up into the trees to see Durham.’ 

We had a hundred volunteers sent us : fortunately most of them 
soon disappeared, as they were no particular acquisition. Some tried to 
swim across the river, and perished in the attempt; their bodies being 
found below the Falls. One or two reached the other side, where we 
heard of them—^received and 

Apropos to desertion.—A soldier at Gibraltar took it into his head to 
commit that crime, and succeeded so far as to clear the British hnes, and 
gain those occupied by the Spanish outposts; no sooner, however, had he 
been taken to the g^uard-room, than some qualm of conscience struck him 
*—he repented his rash step, and determined to retrace it—and, as it ge* 
nerally so happens, that a determined man is sure to succeed in any un¬ 
dertaking—so ingenuity at once came to his assistance. He would per¬ 
suade the Spanish soldiers on guard to show him how the/ performed 
their “ manual and platoon exercise,” having first bribed them to do so by 
volunteering to go fibrough his own ; the ruse succeeded admirably, and 
no sooner did they come to “ ram down cartridge,” and that he heard 
that peculiar ring of the ramrods at the bottom of their barrels, which 
told him they were not charged, than he at once ** bolted,” and long 
before they could go through me process of biting, priming, shaking out, 
and ramming a cartridge down, to say nothing of the cocking of the piece 
and that of ^ eye of me marksman, he had regained his own lines. 

N.B.—In consequence he was brought to a court-martial. 

The colonel who commanded on the frontier discovered that there were 
“ crimps” on the^other side. They were well dressed and disguised, and 
came over to tamper with the men. The day after Lord Durham’s 
review, a number of visiters came over from the opposite shore ; amongst 
them onec of these crimps, who, unfortunately for himself, pitched on 
the colonel’s orderly, a peninsula veteran, who allowed him to go on, 
and afterwards pointed hipi out to his colonel, as he was turning in to 
the great tahh-dPhote at which we all dined, together with the visiters 
who daily came to see the lions. After dinner, the colonel got up—he 
was a magnificent fellow, a noble figure, the hero of a hundred fights. 
He began with a little soft sawder; the Yankees were all attention: 
“ He regretted that there should be a set of persqps on the other side, 
who tried to induce his men to desert their colours, and forfeit their 
honour and allegiance to the Queen of England. There is,” here he 
beckoned to his orderly to step forward (on which a man, covered with 
rings and chains, was observed to become deadly pale) “ such a man here 
present, who, by his appearance, ought to be above such a rascally action.” 
Upon a “ Yes, sir, that’s he,” frop the orderly, the colonel, with Her¬ 
culean strength, took hold of the fellow by the collar, and lifting him 
completely off his seat, gave him a kick in that part where the smallest 

E article of honour, be there any, is supposed to be seated, and handed 
im over to a file of the guard, to see hma safe to the other side of the 
water. 

The curiosity of the various visiters to the camp was beyond be¬ 
lief ; particularly that of the , fair sex; more particularly were they 
excited and astonished at the sight of our kits, from which we had 
been separated for many months; and which, having now just arrived, 
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were all spread out for the benefit of the broiling sun, before each officei^S 
tent. The heterogeneous mixtures of scarlet hunting coats, top boots, leather 
breeches, &c., to say nothing of sundry dozens of shirts, was perfectly 
unaccountable to American eyes, to whom two or thr^e of such articles 
constitute an enormous wardrobe. They pulled every thing about in the 
most absurd manner, coining into our tents, aud a^ng questions right 
and left, until they obtained the desired information. One young hdy, 
more bold than the rest, asked point blank to see all my worldly posses¬ 
sions. Her request was so frankly and so prettily made, it'alone would 
have been sufficiently irresistible, even had it not been backed by a re¬ 
markably handsome face and graceful form. She was a perfect child of 
nature; she said, without any conxentionalforms, every thing that c4me 
uppermost; “ She hoped I would show her round the Falls ; ” I did so. 
Before parting she gave me her hand, saying, “ I am much obliged,” 
then addedl “ You’ll not object, wiU you, to lend me a knife ? ” This 
seemed rather awkward, but I immediately complied. She then proceeded 
to cut out a heart on the bark of a tree, and within it she carved 
her name, “Anne.” “Now you’ll put yours underneath, wont you? 
And then I guess I’ll wish you good morning, and if ever you pass 
by Albany, come and see my old ones, 1 live on Mount Olympus, near 
Troy.” 

The next episode in our camp life was the condemnation of a notorious 
rebel to receive the last penalty of the law, and we were ordered to send 
a detachment to Niagara on duty ; numbers of women attended, dressed 
in their Sunday’s best. It is an old and a true remark that women inva¬ 
riably flock to an execution ; and in this case many had. come from long 
distances, and were certainly in the proportion of ten to one man. Jack 
Ketch did his duty well, and the unfortunate wretch was launched into 
eternity with becoming brevity. The sympathising newspapeifs at Lew¬ 
iston appeared the following day in mourning, considering him a martyr 
to the patriot cause. And one man was o^rheard to say that, “ If he 
was President of the United States, before he’d suffer a free and en¬ 
lightened American citizen to be butchered in that cold-blooded man¬ 
ner, he’d go to the World’s End, and jump into Never!” 

The last execution I had witnessed was in the year 1830, when the 
inebriety of the man ^rho acted as hangsman caused him to bungle 
frightfully. It was a case which occasioned great excitement at the 
time. Benito Soto, a notorious pirate chief, captain of a brig of war, 
called “II Defensor Pedro,” (which he and his companions had captured 
in Corunna), his brig having been driven on shore in a gale of wind off 
Cadiz. Those of his crew who escaped drowning were taken, tried, and 
hung by the Spaniards, with the exception of Soto himseh^ who contrived 
to make his escape, shaved off his beard and moustaches, and concealed 
himself in an obscure lodging at Gibraltar, where he was discovered by 
the police and thrown into prison. It was supposed that with his vessel 
he had captured upwards of thirty ships of different nations. 

Appearances were against him, still it was doubtful whether there was 
sufficient evidence for a conviction. It was, however, strongly suspected 
that he was the man who commanded the piratical attempt to scuttle the 
“ Morning Star,” a homeward-bound vessel, with invalid troops and their 
wives on board. After having committed every atrocity on the women, 
the piratical crew gagged the men, bored augur-holes in the ship’s hot- 
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tom, battened down the hatches, and left her to sink. The vessel was 
eventually saved by one of the women, who had concealed herself and 
been overlooked, unfastening the hatches. 

At g^at expense, two witnesses had been brought over from England, 
and I shall never forget the sensation which was created when the prin¬ 
cipal witness, the steward of the “Morning Star,” entered the court, and, 
confronting the prisoner, who stood with his arms folded on the dock, 
called his God to witness that he was, indeed, the very man he had seen on 
the deck of the “ Defensor Pedro,’’ directing the horrors above described. 
This testimony hung him. The only other witness, a black boy, could 
not, from his being a heathen, be admitted to take his oath, but fully 
coi^oborated the steward’s evidence. cOn sentence being passed Benito 
called for a cigar, and walked quietly out of the court. At sunrise, a 
gallows was erected over a cart at low-water mark, outside the land-port 
guard. The troops stood under arms j a ladder with three steps was 
placed against the cart; up this the prisoner walked (his arms tied behind 
him) with the coolest composure, and having made his confession to a 
priest, the hangman adjusted a cord round his neck which proved too 
short—in a word, he was drunk as I before said. Benito muttered be¬ 
tween his teeth, stretched out his neck, arranged himself the position of 
the knot, and swung himself off. 

Chap. XIV. 

UPPER CANADA—LAKES ERIE—HURON—MICHIGAN. 

“The Captain shook his head, but purchased the skin for a couple of buttons— 
superfluous trinkets ! as the worthy lord of the hovel had neither coat nor breeches 
on which to place them.’'— Captain Bonneville. 

American Sportsmen—An Excursion planned—Cutting out of the Caroline — 

Landlord and his Friends—Woodcocks—Lake Huron—Mackinau-In- 

dians—Manitoii^ going tocH—1—Prairies—Pinnated Grouse—Ague— 

Mammoth Licks. 

Out woodcock-shooting near the Falls, I met an American, who was 
the only one I had ever fallen in with that was able to give information 
about shooting. In general, they never think it worth while to throw 
away powder and shot upon small game ; Jonathan will, however, take 
a raking shot at a whole bevy of quail should they be sitting on a rail, 
or fire into a mass of passenger-pigeons, but they never shoot flying, 
and as Lord Byron has it— 

Wiio shoot not flying, rarely touch a gun. 

This difficulty of gaining information with regard to the haunts of 
game, &c., is most annoying to a new-comer, and be he ever so good a 
sportsman, with the most accurate knowledge of the haunts of game in 
his own country, yet as the majority of the game in America are birds of 
passage, and therefore only to be found in particular seasons and places, 
it frequently happens that he does not discover their retreats until he is 
obliged to leave the country. 

In the hope of being useful to some who may feel the want of a guide 
as I did, 1 mention the following particulars. Quail follow cultivation, 
os do all the gallinaceous tribe, and they are to be found wherever that 
has extended ; the woodcock, at particular seasons, is also to be found in 
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cultivated spots, but, as they only remain for a short time on their pas* 
sage, in the spring and autumn, unless known exactly where to lodk 
for them, it is a great loss of time, and entails a hard fag. Having always 
in New Brunswick found them in the alder and cedar swamps on tne 
outskirts of the woods, I had not thought of looking for them elsewhere 
in Canada; but my sporting friend told me they were to be found in great 
numbers at this season (the end of August and beginning of September) 
in the Indian com, which affords them shelter from the mid-day sun, and 
in which, when planted in low land, they find at once thick cover and 
room underneath for boring, which makes it particularly suited to them. 
He further told me, that in the neighbourhood of Detroit, on the St. 
Clair river, which connects Lakes Huron and Erie, he had had exceUent 
sport shooting the prairie hens, or pinnated grouse, and that he was sure, 
if I would go as far as Chicago, a town situated on the south-west shore 
of Lake Michigan, on the border of those great prairies extending ^om 
the lake across to the Mississippi, the sport would well repay the trouble. 
I mentioned what I had heard to my companion of many former excur¬ 
sions, who, delighted with the thoughts of it, agreed at once to make the 
experiment, and we soon settled to obtain a month’s leave and give the 
prairie a trial: the distance was some three thousand miles there and back, 
nothing in this “go-a-head” country. 

Accordingly, we embarked at Chippeway, in a small steamer, the Red 
Jacket, to ascend the Niagara river, to Buffaloe, in which course we passed 
Sehlbsser, the scene of the cutting out of the “ Caroline.” 

It is curious how the public were gulled by prints of the “ Caroline ** 
going over the Falls in a mass of flames; every one, who has seen these 
stupendous rapids, into which the grteat body of water rushing from Lake 
Erie is broke up, and which alone, did the Falls not exist, would be one 
of the grandest sights in the world, must be aware that nothing, let it be 
ever so strongly built, could resist the impetuosity of this foaming flood. 
After the war, a huge gun-brig was launched in the,^^tream, to see the 
effect of its going over ; it was dashed into a thousand pieces the moment 
it entered these rapids, and never was seen to go over at all: a piece or 
two of timber picked up in the whirlpool some three miles below the Fall 
was the only vestige ever found of her. So it was with the “Caroline.” 
She was moored with iron chains to the jetty at SchlUsser: the party 
under the command of Captain Drew rowed across, on a dark night, in 
boats, just above where the rapids commence. A most daring attempt, 
inasmuch as the least deviation in their course would have involved them 
in the stream. They arrived safe at SchlOsser. The patriots (self-styled) 
who were on the wharf took alarm and opened a fire upon them, in the 
teeth of which they cut the iron moorings, and attempted to tow her across 
to their own side, but, their strength failing them, she was set fire to and 
let go. They got back in safety; and the “ Caroline,” burnt to the water’s 
edge, was completely finished in the rapids. No one was on board, though 
this was not generally believed in England. I was told these particulars by 
Captain Usher, a fine fellow, who acted a conspicuous part in the affair. 
Such a spirit of revenge did these patriots harbour against him, that one 
night two ruffians knocked at the door of his house, and as he came out 
with a light, they shot him dead through a pane of glass at the side of it. 

We next passed Navy Island, which Van Ransallah made his head¬ 
quarters, and managed to keep up an annoying fire for some days, upon 

Mav. —voii. laSLXvii. NO. cccv. e * 
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the line of communication between Fort Erie and Chippeway, until dis¬ 
lodged by 32-poundeTS. At BuflFaloe we embarked with our dogs for 
Detroit, on Lake Erie. After a fine passage we landed and put up at the 
American Hotel, to the landlord of which my sporting acquaintance had 
given us a letter. They are generally the most important personages in 
the towns of the United States, and we found him most civil and obliging. 
He sent us up the river with a party of his friends, whom he called 
^‘Hunters,” but who appeared to be a loose set of rascals, who did not know 
what to do with themselves, and an exact personification of the phrase— 
“ready for any thing from pitch and toss to manslaughter.’’ A large 
boat was freighted with this society and their dogs—a horrible ooDection of 
curs—with a large supply of provisions, cjiampagne, gin, and brandy, with all 
which we could well have dispensed; but as it was civilly intended, we 
were obliged to put up with it, determining to shake them off on the first 
opportunity. 

We rowed and sailed up the St. Clair for a considerable distance, to a 
large island which thei/ said was famous for woodcocks, and supplied the 
Detroit market. We, however, beat the whole of the island without 
finding birds. The Hunters, who had started as if bent on no end 
of execution, with lighted cigars, their guns at full cock, and all their 
curs yelping and barking in a manner to disturb all the game from 
Detroit to Buffaloe, soon gave in, and we found them on our return busy 
with the luncheon and pretty well on, as they called it, otherwise intoxi¬ 
cated. They let out, under this influence, that they had been in the 
expedition to Point Pelu, where Captain Brown, of the 32nd, so gal¬ 
lantly routed the rebels, although greatly superior in numbers and 
protected by great hummocks of ice. Our friends seemed, indeed, bad 
enough for any thing, they were a vife set; however, there was no backing 
out, and all we could do was to get them to land us on the right bank of 
the river, near some large clearing^. Here they took to the brandy 
again, and we to jjeating Indian corn, where we immediately found wood¬ 
cocks. The evening was by this time closing in, but between those found 
in the maize and in some patches of cover we killed a great number. We 
lay down on a hard floor in a shanty, and after picking out'the softest 
phuik, slept soxmdly until daybrealc, when we went off again in search of 
woodcocks, and found theixr, as on the preceding everting, in the maize, which, 
as it had not arrived at its full growth, andwasaboutbreasthigh; we walked 
through it, flushing great numbers. Three or four were constantly on tlie 
wing at the same time, enabling us to kill right and left repeatedly. Quail 
were also very numerouS. Having shot away all our ammunition, and 
that of our inebriated friends, who had not stirred from' the shanty, we 
returned to them: they had never seen so many birds killed before, and 
having finished all the brandy were quite willing to return to Detroit. 

After excellent cock and snipe shooting in the vicinity of Windsor, and 
in Canada, on the opposite side of the river, we took berths for Chicago. 
Some of the best boats will perform the passage thence in three days, but 
we got into one which had seen her best days, and was very slow. After 
a few hours’ steaming up the St. Clair, we entered the lake of that name. 
The navigation of this lake is extremely ticklish, being so very shallow. 
Thousands of acres of bullrushes collect the mud, and the bottom of the 
lake grows upwards in an extraordinary manner. The only channel was 
so serpentine and shallow that the steamer could only go at half speed 
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for the greater part of the day: the paddle-wheels stirred up the mud, 
and the boat, with all their precautions, often stuck fast. The river being 
rapid firom the upper end of St. Clair to Lake Huron, and evening comii^ 
on, she was moored to a tree and made snug for the night 

In the morning, just before entering Lake Huron, we passed Fort Gra¬ 
tiot and its lighthouse on the American side. The shores of the lake are 
low and uninteresting, and a sort of dull melancholy look, hangs over it, 
yery different from the gay, lively, sea-green Erie. We followed the 
western coast for two days, stopping once for five hours in a baVj a 
natural harbour, theironly one in this long line of shore. We put back to 
it in a gale of wind, after having left it for some hours on our course to¬ 
wards Machinaw, as the old tub ©f a steamer not being sea-wortliy they 
dared not trust her in a gale of wind. 

The tei^usness of the voyage was much relieved by our good fortune 
in making the acquaintance of a Count B., a very agreeable man, on a 
botanical expedition, with a view of publishing. (Some numbers of his 
book, which he showed me on a later visit to New York, were extremely 
well got up.) Having nothing better to do, we set to work, under his 
direction, to collect plants wherever we landed; a habit which we after¬ 
wards continued on the prairies. 

Next evening we reached the beautiful island of Machinaw. An 
American fort half-way up its rocky side is a conspicuous feature in this 
island. I was delighted after returning home with Miss Martineau’s 
mention of this island —“ It is known to me as the tenderest little piece 
of beauty I have yet seen on God’s earth.” 

By particular good luck we found collected here four tribes of wild 
Indians, assembled to receive the presents annually distributed by the 
United States government. They consisted of the Ottawas, CJiippewas, 
Seminoles, and Maiomes. The whole of the beach was covered with 
their wigwams, and the bay (it being night wheq we arrived) was bril¬ 
liantly illuminated with their birch-bark torches*; the effect was extremely 
striking. 

As we remained on the island. that night and the part of the next 
day, wo had time to see them well. The United States agents had 
either given them brandy and other spirits, or the traders in furs had 
done so, for the majority were quite drunk : poor wretches! It was with 
a mingled feeling of disgust and pity that we saw several very finely- 
formed men, sitting round a large can, holding at least as much raw spirits 
as a stable bucket would contain, and drinking till all reason deserted 
them; when, no doubt, their peltry, the hard-earned produce of the winter’s 
trapping, was obtained from them either for the very tub of spirits we 
saw them engaged with, or, at any rate, for a very inferior value. The 
agents of the American government deal most unfairly by the poor 
Indians, who, by degrees, they are driving beyond the Mississippi, and 
will, without doubt, eventually exterminate. Not so the British govern¬ 
ment, who do all they can to atone to the remnant left, for the loss of 
their own le^timate soil ; and had the events of the rebellion in Canada 
involved the two countries in Jwar, the whole of the Indians, to a man, 
would have fought for England; runners from the different tribes car¬ 
ried the wampum (a large sjtring of beads, to which one is added by each 
tribe, of a red colour, if a declaration of war be intended). It is said to 
be so large, that it requires two Indians to carry it. 

E 2 
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But to return to Machinaw, many of their war-canoes, of birch- 
bark, were capable of holding thirty men. All the Indians, male and 
female, were painted and tattooed in every conceivable shape and form. 
One woman calling herself the wife of a chief of the Maimes, who was 
rather the worse mr ram, sold me her garters; a beautiful pair, em¬ 
broidered in red and white wampum, worked in the pattern of her tribe. 
Her forehead was pmnted with vermilion, and on each cheek was a patch 
of the same colour, relieved with a white ring, and beyond that a sky-blue 
one, resembling the targets at our archery meetings. She had a ring 
through her nose, a musk-rat skin hung over the top of her head; her 
hair was carefully divided, and abundantly greased with fish oil; a pro¬ 
fusion of scarlet feathers of the tanigef were fastened into the back of it. 
Three long ones projected right and left towards the front, from which 
depended other blue ones, tipped with scarlet. Her toilet war completed 
by some forty or fifty silver bells in her ears, which tinkled at every step 
which she took. Her chemise was made of deer-skin, embroidered with 
porcupines’ quills, and dyed mooses’ hair, fastened by a series of silver 
plates, circular, and diminishing in size from the top. She also wore 
large armlets of silver; and the garters were placed below the knee, as 
ornaments merely, for no garment reached further, while a blanket, 
thrown over her shoulders, completed her costume. 

The men wore blankets of all hues, part of the presents received at 
different times. They were also tattooed in all ways. Some were per¬ 
fectly naked, with large tufts of feathers in their heads ; others, had the 
skin of a fox or badger made into a cap, and the tail left hanging down 
behind. Outside most of the wigwams were tame bears, and the small 
Indian dog, the most faithful of all the race. The best watch-dog was 
left in charge of such huts as the owners had deserted. After a minute 
inspection of their spears, bows and arrows, canoes, and dresses, all most 
interesting to any one* cqjpious in the habits of these most extraordinary 
people, and in the distinefions of their different tribes, we examined 
a sort of museum collected by some of the fur-traders, containing specimens 
of their arms, speaA, and weapons; • articles also of bark, embroidered 
by the squaws. These latter, however, are much inferior to those made 
by the Micmack and Mellicite tribes of Ne\¥ Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. ‘ 

The island of Machinaw is important, as it commands Lakes Huron and 
Michigan, with the outlet of Lake Superior. The American government 
have, therefore, built ft strong fort upon it, overlooking, as I said before, 
its bay or harbour. The clearness of the water here is very striking, 
stones may be distinctly seen on the bottom at the depth of forty feet. 
In all these great lakes, the delicious white fish are taken, equal in flavour 
to any salmon ; when first taken out of the water, they shine and 
glisten like silver, and average from twenty to thirty pounds. 

After leaving Machinaw, a tremendous gale came on at night. There 
was no harbour within reach, and 1 was awakened by the captain rushing 
into the cabin, calling out, “ Look out for yourselves, for we are all going to 
hell!” The first impmse naturally was to rash upon deck; a fearful sea was 
running, and the steamer, which had become unmanageable, was drifting 
to leeward at a most unpleasant pace. The night was pitch-dark; it was 
blowing a hurricane, and the boat rolled in an awful manner. Fortu¬ 
nately, at daybreak the gale moderated, and we were enabled to put her 
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before the wind ; just in time, for had she continued to drift for another 
hour, she must have struck on one of the Manitou Islands. Most assur¬ 
edly, had an Indian been on board, he would have attributed the &your- 
able change in the weather to the “ Manitou,” or Great Spirit, these 
islands being by them, held sacred, and supposed to be the abode of 
departed spirits. 

It now fell a dead calm. In the course of the day we passed a remarkable 
landmark on the Illinois coast called the ** sleeping bear,” a mountain re¬ 
sembling exactly the shape of that animal, whose snaggy coat is admirably 
represented by a stunted growth of fir, and which, situated above a lofty 
and long line of light yellow sand, looks, when seen from the lake, like 
a huge eflSgy of Bruin on a g^aJlo antico pedestal. At length, and in 
spite of the captain’s prediction, who, ever since the storm, had been con¬ 
soling himself with an unlimited allowance of gin-sling, we reached 
Chicago in safety. 

The town of Chicago is situated upon the eastern shore of Lake 
Michigan, upon the skirts of those gpreat prairies extending to tlie Mis¬ 
sissippi, and connected by the great fresh water seas of the north, with 
all the different trading ports on them. It is built on level ground, 
but sufficiently elevated above the highest floods to prevent overflow. 
The great stream of emigration has set that way, the natural meadows 
presenting all the advantages of the most favoured parts of the valley of 
the Mississippi. 

We arrived at Chicago, which eclipses Buffaloe Jh the same degree as 
the Yankee places Buffaloe with regard to London, for in 1832, according 
to our guide-book, it contained five small stores and 250 inhabitants, and 
in the year 1837, the population numbered 8000, with 120 stores, besides 
a number of groceries; further, it supported fifty lawyers, and, thanks 
to the intermittent fever and ague, upwards of thirty physicians. 

But it cannot be said that nature has left them unprovided with re¬ 
medies for*other complaints, for, not to menfion smaller manufactories, 
at Edwardsville alone, there was annually from thirty to forty thousand 
gallons of castor oil manufactured from the palma#christi, which plant is 
indigenous to the soil of Illinois. 

• 

Chap. XV. 

UPPER CANADA. 

“ All this and much more have I seen since my departure from England; but I 
doubt if any transmarine spectacle gave me half so much pleasure as did the sight 
of the jolly, red, weather-beaten face of the first bumboat woman who came along¬ 
side our gallant frigate at Spithead I" * 

Mundy’s India. 

Start from Chicago—Prairie Hens—Prairies—Ague—Rattle-snakes—Return 

to the Falls—Shooting—Sleighing—Racoons—Squirrels—Bald Eagle—Last 

Sight of Niagara. 

At Chicago we hired a pair of horses and a waggon, and started for 
the prairies, which are entered ^.t once on leaving the town. At the 
public-house or shanty where we put up for the night, after a drive ol 
eight or ten miles, we found all the inmates in bed, covered up with 
blankets and ev^y thing which could impart warmth heaped over them. 
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Tlie driver infonned ua that this was the bad day of their fever, but 
that the fit would soon be over, and that then they wotild set about our 
accommodation for the night. We did not particularly like stopping in 
a bouse where eveiy soul was under the influence of intermittent fever, but 
our “Jehu” comforted us with the assurance that more or less of it prevailed 
in every house on the prairies at this season of the year, so we took out 
our dog^ and guns, and on crossing through a patch of peas in the garden 
at the back of the house, one of the dogs came to a point. It proved to 
be a pack of prairie hens ;* we shot eight brace in the garden ; mag- 
idficent birds they were, ns large as our black g^me, a bright band of 
orange citron colour encircles the eye. They are very game upon the 
wing, and in the general colour of tKeir plumage, resemble much the 
gpay hen, with the exception of having a bag of orange-coloured skin on 
either side of the neck, over which hang long straight featherS. In the 
drumming season, like the birch partridge, they inflate these bags to a 
great size, at which time the feathers stand out at right angles. Wilson 
calls them the “ Pinnated grouse.” We found also woodcock and quail in 
the long grass, and numbers of the beautiful wood-duck and blue-winged 
teal in all the pools and rivers near, so that by tbe time they had re¬ 
covered at the inn we had had a capital day’s sport, and a brace of grouse 
were soon got ready for supper. Like all the grouse tribe they have dark 
and light-coloured meat, but are rather dry, and not to be compared in 
flavour to the red game. Next day we continued our course over the 
prairies, steering, as if were, now for a clump of trees, now for some rise 
on the horizon—across the rolling prairies without road or track—through 
the most luxuriant grassy herbage as deep as the wheels of the waggon, 
stopping occasionally by the way to shoot grouse, ducks, or quail.—Our 
eventual olgect being to reach the Fox River, along the line of which, 
in consequence of the cultivation, we heard that the prairie hens 
abounded; and by night we arrived, and put up at one among a 
few huts on the banks of 4heP river. The heat was overpowering, and 
during three days that we stayed there we could only shoot in the morn¬ 
ings and evenings. "Ae country was much dried up, but we found game 
in great quantities round the house, so that we had as much shooting as 
we could manage both of grouse and quail. But before reaching Fox 
River I discovered that I was in for the ague, or rather that it was well 
into me. I swallowed quantities of quinine', by virtue of which I was 
generally enabled to shoot after the attack went off in the evening, and 
always on the intermediate days. We next moved our quarters some eight 
miles down the river, tind put up at a log-hut. Here an old woman gave 
me a decoction of a plant she called, thorough-wort^ which, I think, is a 
species of eupatorium, the leaves of which grew opposite each other. 
Though it alleviated the fits, my^recollection of it is that the remedy was 
almost as bad as the disease, it having been by far the most bitter and 
nauseous beverage I ever imbibed. In one week nearly we had finished 
all our ammunition, and began to think of returning. Just before our 
departure we saw in the neighbourhood one of those curious salt licks, to 
which for ages countless heads of buffalo, deer, elks, and other animals 
appear to have annually resorted. Bones are foimd to a great depth 


• “Tetrao Cupido.” So called from two tufts of pointed feathers on either side 
of the neck resembling the wings of a little cupid. 
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deposited under the soil, layer upon layer, and amonj^t them bones of the 
mammoth and mastodon, and geologists say that the vast masses found 
here are to be accounted for by the herds which had come down to the 
licks, being pursued by wolves and panthers, and, panic*sMckeu, tramp¬ 
ling each other to death. These places bear the name of the “ Mam¬ 
moth licks.” It is utterly impossible to keep animals from salt licks; 
and farmers who have enclosed fields near, having their hedges re¬ 
peatedly broken, at length usually compromise the matter by malung 
a road to them. Wild turkeys are to be found on these prairies, 
but the chance of getting at them appeared so uncertain, that we 
retmned to Chicago without making the attempt. Rattle-snakes are 
very numerous ; and it is a curidus fact that the Almighty has provided 
the “ antidote” for their poison, in the rattle-snake plantain—an orchis¬ 
looking plAnt, the leaves of which taper up to a sharp point: the Indians chew 
it to a pulp, and bind it over the wound. This, they say, is the only 
remedy that will extract the venom. The snakes gain a rattle witn 
every year of their age : when about to make a spring, they erect them. 
I killed one near the Falls, on the snow, with an axe ; it had fourteen 
rattles, and was as thick as a man’s arm ; he had been caught by the 
frost before he had provided his winter habitation. They would increase 
to a fearful extent, were it not for the fires on the prairies, by which 
great numbers are destroyed. 

We made a prosperous voyage back to Detroit, and crossed over to 
Sandwich side of the river, where we had capital woodcock and snipe¬ 
shooting. From thence we rowed down to Fort Maldon (garrisoned by 
one of our regiments). Along the Lake Erie shore, we met with plenty 
of quail. As we were informed that wild turkeys were in plenty in the 
neighbourhood, we determined, ere leaving the country, to have a shy 
at them. The manner of shooting them being the same as tnat pursued 
by our sportsmen, when waiting for the water-fowl tribe at a spring at 
night-fall, the party took up their statioift in the vicinity of a patch of 
buck-wheat, which is the favourite food of these birds, the princes of 
the gallenaceous tribe, whose acute sense of hearing is so strong, that as 
a matter of precaution we placed our guns on full cock; for so shy are 
they, that a click of a* London-made lock would be sufficient to give the 
alarm and disperse any number of them—who, in all probability, would 
not return to the same locale for many nights. We had not long been 
in our places before the noise of “ the gobbler” (so-called in the language of 
the Upper Province) was heard, and continued at intervals; this naturally 
put all on the qui vive, and prepared for action ; suddenly I observed 
one of the party, whose station was opposite to mine, advance slowly 
and cautiously along the zig-zag fence which served as a protection for 
the crop of buck-wheat from the promiscuous intruders in the forest. 
The twilight was fast fading away, and it was with diflSculty that I could 
follow the movements of my friend. After some twenty minutes or so, 
in which time he had managed to progress as many yards, he abruptly 
stopped, and raising his gun to his shoulder took deliberate aim, when, 
just as I expected to hear the report of his. fowling-piece, I was startled 
by the sudden exclamation of a tremendous oath, followed by a volley of 
curses and maledictions ; but as “murder will out,” to make a long sto^ 
short, instead of the expected gobblers, our wretched sable guide 
appeared, who, ^ving stationed himself in the immediate neighbourhood 
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of the clearances, for the purpose of attracting the turkeys, by a most 
feithfiil imitation of their aforesaid “ gobble,” within lange of our 
weapons, was near falling a victim to the enthusiastic zeal of my friend; 
this unfortimate nigger now stood, alternately trembling and grinning, 
between the uncertainty of life and death, and within ten yards of the muzde 
of a double gun, loaded with swan-shot. After trying in every possible 
way to get shots at wild turkeys, we ended by giving it up in disgust; 
■which was not a little increased by hearing that, soon after we departed, 
our guide, the negro, had killed five in the very same patches of maize. 

"We left our hospitable friends of the 34th, to the pursuit of the turkey s, 
and to the building up of the fort: the only occupation to be fo\md in 
this the most westerly of our garrisons. ‘ 

On returning to the Falls, we found the men and officers stowed away 
in two of the great hotels, and in sundry shantys and sheds ki Drum- 
mondville; and the company to which I belonged put up in a large 
building in Lundy’s Lane—classic ground, on which the battle was fought, 
in 1812. 

During the winter, the skating on the Chippewa-creek was excellent, 
and added not a little to our amusement. Large parties contested games 
of hockey on the ice; some thirty or forty being ranged on each side. A 
ludicrous scene, too, was afforded by the instruction of a black corps in 
skating : from the peculiar formation of a negro’s foot, and the length 
of his heel, they were constantly falling forwards; it was impossible to 
keep them on their skates, and down they came by whole sections. They 
mi^t have done admirably on snow-shoes, but it was lamentable to wit¬ 
ness the dreadful “headers” they suffered from off the skates. 

A tandem sleigh-club, of some twenty or thirty sleighs, met alternately 
twice in ea^h week at Niagara town, or the “ City of the Falls.” A 
luncheon, and a ball in the evening, concluded the gaieties of the day. 

The woods in the immediate neighbourhood of the Chippewa-creek, 
and in the whole district from thence to Dumville on the Grand River, as 
well as Navy Island, are full of deer, and whenever a relaxation of duty 
permitted, I proceeded to hunt them | the deer will proceed a surprising 
distance in search of salt springs, and even a piece of rock-salt, placed 
in the bush, was sufficient to' attract these animals: by watching near it, 
I got many a shot in - the moonlight. They also come to browse on any 
newly-felled tree; all vegetation being at that time covered with the 
snow. 

The woods are full of racoons, which, like the bear, take up their abode 
for the winter in some hollow tree. The former select the finest 
and most healthy-looking oaks, which the crafty woodsman alone would 
guess, from sundry heaps of dust accumulated at the bottom (the work of 
we woodpecker), to have incipient decay of the trunk, or at least that it had 
begun in some of the forks. The racoons select these trees as the rough¬ 
ness of the bark prevents the scratches of their nails being traced. The 
weather, however, affects the racoon, and a sudden thaw obliges him to 
descend for food, when his tracks at the bottom of the tree tell a tale, which 
no ingenuity on his part can efface, although I have been told that they 
try to effect it by brushing the snow over them with their tails, before they 
ftgain ascend. Although the hunter cannot entirely depend on these signs, 
it is astonbhing with what sang froid they will proceed to cut down the 
largest trees on the chance of finding the racoons. Each trpe contains gene- 
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rally tliree or four, and they will frequently sleep iindisturbed dtuing the 
operations of felling, until the tree comes to the ground with a crash, which 
splits it to ribbons. The racoons, though so unceremoniously roused from 
a torpid state, are instantly all alive, and rush up the nearest saplins, where 
they become a mark for the rifle; an expert marksman never hits either 
the racoon or black squirrel anywhere but in the eye. This is not merely 
to show his skill as a shot, but is invariably practised for the sake of not 
injuring the skin. Some superior riflemen will brag that they can hit 
the bark in a particular way, so close to the squirrel, as to stun him, when 
he falls off the tree, and before he has recover^ from the effect of the blow 
they pick him up. 

Nowhere in the United States is the manufacture of the rifle attended 
to with greater care than in Buffaloe. The barrel being very thick, and 
the bore*(fifty to sixty to the pound) being proportionably small, the 
weight of metal prevents the slightest recoil, and the ball flies to its point 
blank range; about one hundred yards is the outside, but they can only 
be depended upon for sixty. • 

Germans are chiefly employed in the manufacture of the rifle. I paid but 
61. for an excellent one. It would hit a dollar to a certainty at sixty yards. 

The squirrels of many kinds abounded about Niagara woods. The 
flying squirrel, the large gray squirrel,* the masked squirrel,! and the black 
without end. The gray are the most beautifid of all the species. Some 
writers afiinn that the black make regular migrations on the approach of 
severe weather, that they cross rivers on branches, waiting for a fair wind 
to embark, spreading their tails in the manner of a sail, and that thus they 
are wafted to the other side. Certain it is that they swim well, and will 
beat a dog in the water. Besides the pursuit of these animals, the track 
of a wild tiurkey would occasionally put the huntei^ on the ^ui vive, but 
thw only usually led him into a swamp, which baffled all further pursuit. 

Thousands of long-tailed ducks| pass at sundown from Lake Ontario, 
which never freezes, up the line of the Niag&ra Rivef. We used to turn 
out in numbers to wait for them. On a cold, clear night they might be 
heard making a tremendous noise, until division after division passed over 
our heads, and volley after volley brought them down in crowds. Many 
came out for the express purpose of firing a random shot, and rusliing in 
to pick up the spod. However, like all other ducks, they soon became 
very wary, and could only be killed on the pass, when a strong wind 
against them kept them low; nothing, however, confounds the water-fowl 
tribe like a thick fog; it is then that they become an easy prey to the 
fowler. The long-tailed duck is but indifferent eating, their, flesh is fishy 
and strong. They were a little improved by bleeding, for which, indeed, 
all wild fowl are the better. Widgeons in large flocks, passed beyond 
Lake Erie every evening, as that lake was frozen over, but I never knew 
to what river; at daybreak they returned to Ontario, where they remained 
during the day. 

The falls or Niagara are the great resort of the bald eagle, § and the 
osprey,}! or fish-hawk. The former is the national emblem, and the 
noblest of the tribe found in North America. They afford excellent sport 
to the rifleman, and the scalp of a bald eagle takes rank far above the 
head and antlers of the finest stag. They breed in the old trees overhang- 

* Sciuous carolinensis. f Sciuotts tiatus. ! Heralda glaciaiis. 

§ ^uila Cevcocephalus. || Acquila Haliata. 
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Ing the Falls, and are often to be seen saib'ng majestically above them. I 
subjoin Wilson’s graphical and eloquent accoimt of this prince of quarrys. 

“ This distinguished bird, as he is the most beautiful of his tribe in this 
part of the world, and the adopted emblem of our country, is entitled to 
particular notice. The celebrat^ cataract of Niagara is a noted place of 
resort for the bald eagle, as well on account of the fish procured there as 
for the numerous carcases of squirrels, deer, bears, and various other 
animals, that in their attempt to cross the river above the falls have been 
dragged into the current and precipitated down that tremendous gulf, 
where, among the rocks that bound the rapids below, they furnish a rich 
repast for the vulture, the ravens and the bald eagle, the subject of the 
present account. Formed by nature for bfraving the severest cold, feeding 
equally on the produce of tne sea and of the land, possessing powers of 
flight capable of outstripping even the tempests themselves, unawed by any 
thing but man, and from the etherial heights to which it soars, looking 
abroad at one glance on an immeasurable extent of forests, fields, lakes, and 
ocean, deep below him, he appears indifferent to the little localities of 
change of seasons, as in a few minutes he can pass from summer to winter, 
from the higher to the lower regions of the atmosphere, the abode of eternal 
cold, and from thence descend at will to the torrid or the arctic regions of 
the earth. He is, therefore, found at all seasons in the coimtries he in¬ 
habits, but prefers such places as have been mentioned above, from the 
great partiality he has for fish. In procuring these, he displays in a very 
singpilar manner the genius and energy of his character, which is fierce, 
daring, contemplative, and tyrannical. Attributes not exerted but on par¬ 
ticular occasions, but when put forth overpowering all opposition. Ele¬ 
vated on the high dead limb of some gigantic tree, that commands a wide 
view of the neighbouring shore and ocean, he seems calmly to contemplate 
the motions of the various feathered tribes that pursue tzieir busy avoca¬ 
tions below; the snow-white gulls slowly winnowing the air, the busy 
tringae coursing along the saddsf trains of ducks streaming over the sur¬ 
face, silent and watchful cranes, intent and wading, clamorous crows, and 
all the winged multitudes that subsist by the bounty of this vast liquid 
magazine of nature. High over all these hovers one whose action instantly 
arrests his whole attention, by his wide curvature of wings and sudden, 
suspension in air he knows him to be the fish-hawk, settling over some 
devoted victim of the deep, his eye kindles at the sight, and balancing 
himself with half-open wings on the brancih, he watches the result. Down, 
rapid as an arrow from heaven, descends the distant object of his attention, 
the roar of its wings raaching the ear as it disappears in the deep, making 
the surges foam around! At this moment the eager looks of the eagle 
are all ardour, and levelling his neck for flight, he sees the fish-hawk once 
more emerge, struggling with his prey, and mounting in the air with 
screams of exultation. This is the signal for our hero, who, launching in 
the air, instantly gives chase, and soon gains on the fish-hawk, each exerts 
his utmost above the other, displaying in these rencontres the most elegant 
and sublime serial evolutions. The unincumbered eagle rapidly advances, 
and is just on the point of reaching his opponent, when, with a sudden 
scream, probably of de^air and honest execration, the latter drops his fish; 
the eagle poising himself for a moment, as if to take a more certain aim, 
descends like a whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the water, 
and bears his ill-gotten booty silently away to the woods. 
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The appetite of the bald eagle, though habituated to long fastings, ig 
of the most voracious, and often the most indelicate kind. Fish, when he 
can obtain them, are preferred to all other fare. Young lambs and pigg 
are dainty morsels, and made free with on all favourable occasions. 
Ducks, geese, gull, and other sea-fowls, are also seized with avidity. 
The most putrid carrion, when nothing better can be had, is acceptable, 
and the collected groups of gormandising vultures, on the approach of 
this dignified personage, instantly disperse, and make way for their mas¬ 
ter, waiting his departure in sullen silence, and at a respectful distance, 
on the adjacent tree. 

High o’er the wat’ry^proar silent seen, 

Sailing sedate in majesty serene, 

Now 'midst the pillar’d spray sublimely lost, 

And now, emerging, down the rapids tos’t. 

Glides the hald eagle, gazing calm and slow. 

O’er all the horrors of the scene below ; 

Intent alone to sate himself with blood. 

From the torn victims of the raging flood. 

But to return from this sublime and poetic description to the affairs of 
every-day life. Skating, sleighing, and hunting, serve to beguile the 
monotony of a Canadian winter, which was fast drawing to its close when 
I received an order to join the dep6t of my regiment in England, and I 
was going a round of farewells, when, at eleven o’clock at night, the bugles 
of the different cantonments sounded the “ Turn out,” and company 
after company were hastening down to Forsyth’s Hotel—a great over¬ 
grown wooden pile of six stories high—which overlooked the Falls—it 
was on fire, and, being wholly composed of wood, burnt like tinder. The 
doors were tom off Aeir hinges, the furniture thrown ouf^of windows, 
and all the efforts five hundred soldiers could make were tried to save the 
house:—but in vain. ^ • 

The effect was magnificent; there was not a breath of wind, and the 
night was pitchy dark; the glorious Falls roared like thunder, the liquid 
flames lit them up, and they were seen as plainly as in the broad day¬ 
light. 

This was my farewell look of the mighty cataract. Early the follow¬ 
ing morning, I was en route for the Old World, and amongst all the phases 
of Niagara's grandeur, this is not the one my memory least loves to dwell 
upon. 


A THOUGHT. 

BY EDMUrm KENEALY, I..L.B. 

Life —like a lute, whose strings, some tense, some loose. 
Discourse delicious music—is most sweet 
When in pursuits diversified employ’d— 

Pleasure this hour, and wisdom in tne next. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES 

IN THE EIFE OF A 

GENTLEMAN ON HALF-PAY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “STORIES OP WATERLOO.” 

No. XXIII. 

C 

AGREEABLE WIND-UP TO AN EXCURSION IN SEARCH OP THE PIC- 

TURESQUE IN CONNAUGHT. ’ 

Poins. —Pray God you have not murdered some of them. 

Falstaff. —Nay, that’s past praying for.—S hakspbare. 

Quietly I bolted the door, and heaped every portable article the 
chamber contained against it, and, when my preparations were completed, 
I requested Miss Harding and her father to retire. The old gentleman 
would have remained, but I assured him that by doing so personal risk 
would be uselessly incurred—his daughter also would require support, and 
there only his services could be valuable. Circumstances abated cere¬ 
mony ; I placed Marj' Harding in the closet, led her father in, and left 
them in present security. 

I ]^ad scarcely returned to the outer room, until shuffling feet and whis¬ 
pering voices were audible without, and presently the latch was lifted 
stealthily, and the door was slightly shaken. Directly before the entrance 
of the cnamber, I had placed the lights; and in the darker portion of the 
chamber 1 took my cstand, Witk the table on which my spare arms lay 
beside me. Again the latch was raised, and a low voice announced to 
his companions that “the door was bolted.” Another voice desired the 
speaker to knock ; the order was obeyed, and a brief parley followed, 
before a bloody fray commenced. 

“ Who’s there ?” 1 inquired. 

** A friend,” was the reply. 

That fnend must wait where he is till morning.” 

“ Quick—undo the fastenings —I must get in and in the voice that 
made the demand I recognised the well-remembered tones of Dumeein. 

“ The young lady has retired. I am on duty here : and, friend or 
enemy as you may be, no footstep with life this night shall cross the 
threshold.’’^ 

“D—ri it!” exclaimed another, “why do you stand babbling there? 
Dash in the door!” 

A crush against it succeeded—the bolt sprang—tlie door yielded— 
and an opening was made sufficiently large to admit a man’s arm, which 
was imceremoniously thrust in, and, from the peculiar colour of the coat- 
sleeve, told me that Dumeein was the foremost scoundrel of the party. 
Already devoted to the infernal gods, the victim seemed to present him¬ 
self for the sacrifice. I marked the spot upon the door, behind which the 
breast of the bandit was leaning; a steady aim was followed by a loud 
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explosion—through the thin deal, which separated us, the wire-cartridge 
passed like a bhllet, and lodged in the villain’s heart—^the arm suddenly 
disappeared; the carcase to which it belonged was already clay ; for 
Dumeein did not carry life to the floor. 

Fierce and varied exclamations announced the leader’s fall, and two or 
thi’ee shots were returned at random through the door. I was out of the 
line of fire ; the bullets flattened harmlessly against the wall; and I was 
reloading the empty barrel, when suddenly the outer door of Morteeine’s 
hostelrie was beaten open with a sledge, a number of strangers sprang 
into the kitchen, and a loud voice called on the dead ruffian’s gang, to 
instantly throw down their arms and surrender. The order was not 
obeyed, and a short, but sharp, m^/ee ensued, in which flre-arms were 
discharged, and blowd%nterchanged between the combatants. I impru¬ 
dently r^n forward to the room-door, to take part in the affray, when a 
stray slug passed through the wood-work, and lodged in my shoulder. 
Next moment, the struggle was over—the scoundrels were overpowered 
and made prisoners—and the same voice which had called on the ruffians 
to yield, requested me to give him admittance. As quickly as my dis¬ 
abled arm could effect ii| I removed the lumber piled against the door, 
and an officer of police entered, who congratulated me on my deli¬ 
verance. 


It would be impossible to conjecture what the result might have been, 
had not the providential arrival of an armed body saved us from further 
conflict with ruffians, rendered doubly desperate by drunkenness and the 
death of their captain. The police had not the least intimation that a 
banditti were collected at Morteeine’s house, their errand being only to 
arrest the worthy proprietor, against whom an approver had given such 
extensive information, that it eventuated in the red landlord being trans¬ 
ported for life. Hence, the opportune arrival of the officers of justice 
was most providential, and a desperate calamity averted by prompt de¬ 
liverance. ^ • 

Excepting the splintered door, flakes tom from fhe plastered walls by 
the shots fired through the damaged wood-work, the smell of powder, 
and the parade of fire-arms, there was nothing in the apartment to prove 
offensive ; and Mr. Harding and his daughter were at once emancipated 
from the dark hiding-place that had sheltered them in their hour of 
need. 


There is a passive courage of which milder spirits are capable, which 
fiercer souls marvel at, but cannot understand. For my own part, I dis¬ 
claim the heroic altogether—and am ready to declare, before any justice 
of the peace, that I would rather part with all the property of which 
Falstaff was robbed behind the auras, than date a letter from the station- 


house, or even put in a pleasant evening at Honnybrook fair. Homicide 
is no test of bravery ; and of twenty gentlemen, of high and low degree, 
put “ past praying for,” nineteen casualties result from common sense 
rather than from uncommon courage. 1 had beep placed in a position 
when to act and to live were synonyms. I had the means and the position 
for offence. Had I been unhappily nervously constituted, and remained 
non-resistant, disgrace were certain, and death a probable consequence. 
Homicide was forced upon me. There are—start not, 'gentle reader-— 
circumstances in life, when any hesitation in shedding blood stamps an 
individual with worse than imbecility. When an Irish patriot misses fire 
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at you upon the highroad, ajid you have the means of giving him his 
quietm, would you permit him to hammer his flint, axd try his luck 
again ? or should a brutal bully call you to the field, and you be so 
stupid as to accept the invitation, did you not endeavour to introduce 
half an ounce of lead into his person, and as contiguous to his watch- 
pocket as could be done conveniently, were 1 next of kin, and you worth 
the expense of a “ lunatico inquirerMo,’* you should forthwith, by “ twelve 
good men and true,^’ be declared non compos., and I should have great 
pleasure myself in conducting you to the asylum. 

The calm and holy submission with which Mr. Harding and his 
beautiful child heard me announce the dreadful calamity that appeared 
inevitable, did not desert them during the brief but painful interval of 
trial and uncertainty. Locked fondly in each otl^r’s arms, I found them 
standing in the dark apartment, waiting the dreaded issue. Confused by 
the uproar which had attended the attempt upon the chamber', and the 
onslaught from witholUt, I had. twice to announce their providential 
rescue, before they could be assured that they were in safety. The test 
of sorrow is sometimes bravely withstood by those to whom the agony of 
sudden joy proves fatal, and in this case, the tidings of their deliverance 
occasioned a greater shock than the announcement of previous danger. 
The father, with the assistance of the police-officer, with diffic^ty 
reached a chair—but the fair girl uttered a cry of delight, and fainted 
in my arms. I called aloud for help : the bustle had partially subsided, 
the hostess heard my summons, and hurried from the kitchen to assist me. 

Pallid and corpse-like as the beautiful stranger looked who was resting 
on ray bosom, the peaceful similitude of death might cause grief but not 
alarm. Mary Hamblyn’s appearance, however, as she hung over Miss 
Harding was very different. She, too, was pale as marble; but the 
wildness of ^ler flashing eyes, the writhing of her bloodless lips, the 
hurried action of every limb—all spake a “perturbed spirit,” and a 
reason all but overthrown by excitement too great to bear. Although 
the frame was sadly splattered, doiuage almost incredible sustained her— 
and wild and fierce as look and manner might be, her language was cool 
and collected. She took Miss Harding gently from my grasp, reclined 
her on a bench, directed me to bring water from the table—then, point¬ 
ing to my bleeding arm, she said, in a low voice— ^ 

“ Go ; get your wound bound up. I will watch the lady’s recovery. 
’Tis a sorry sight without. Another look at tliat loathsome wretch, who 
lies upon the floor, I think would have upset the little reason that now is 
left me. See ! her eyes open. Go, air: when your hurt is attended to, 
the lady will be able to thank you for her deliverance.” 

1 left the invalid to her care, and en|:ered the kitchen for the first time 
since the affray. As Mary Hamblyn'had described it, in truth it was 
a sorry sight. Stretched upon bis back, and resting in a pool of blood, 
his features horribly convulsed, and his glassy eyes apparently turned 
upwards upon mine, the dead robber was extended; and, as his feet 
touched the threshold’ of the chamber-door, I was obliged to stride over 
the prostrate carcase of my enemy. 

The huge fireplace had been heaped with bog-deal, and a red and 
brilliant blaze lighted the large room, and showed eveiy thing distinctly. 
It was a scene that Salvator Rosa might have painted with effect. 
Another corpse was extended in the corner where the dead man had 
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fallen on his' face, and ten or twelve others, on whose dejected coun¬ 
tenances a savage desperation was marked, were seated in a group, all 
with pinioned arms, and several with gashed faces, which they had re¬ 
ceived in the mSlee. Morteeine Crassaugh was placed apart from the 
others, securely bound, and guarded; while the dark figures of the 
police, with green uniforms and bright appointments, formed a striking 
contrast to their gray-coated prisoners, and perfected a group which a 
painter might have happily used to depict a captive banditti. 

The gendarmerie —for that term best describes an Irish police force— 
respectfully made way for me, and I approached the chair on which the 
red landlord was seated. 

It is amazing how rapidly the^ insolence of ruflBanism yields, when cala¬ 
mity overtakes it. The cool assurance of Morteeine’s address—the covert 
impudence he assumed when he used the mockery of deference to a stranger 
—all had departed; and the humiliated tone in which he addressed me 
now, when compared witli the assured manner he had an hour ago ex¬ 
hibited, was singularly striking. His object was to impress upon all 
around, that in the violence recently committed, he was not only a party 
unconcerned, but a person who had opposed the attempt. While defend¬ 
ing himself from suspicion, I opportunely came in, and the red landlord in¬ 
stantly appealed to me as a supporting witness. 

“ Captain,” he said, “ isn’t it too bad for a man to be charged with a 
crime of which he’s innicint as little Morteeine there! Pat Durneein”— 
and he apostrophised the corpse of the dead brigand—“ ye had a sudden 
and a bloody end. May the Lord rest y’er sowl! act and part, the deed 
was yours by which ye suffered, and it was myself that endeavoured to 
prevent it.” 

For once in his life, according to the Irish phrase, Morteeine Crassaugh 
“ told truth and shamed the devU;” and I, who had overhaard him re¬ 
monstrate against the abduction of the lady, boro testimony to the asser¬ 
tion of innocence he was endeavouring to esjjjablish. A triumphant smile 
crossed the red landlord’s face at the success of this dj)pcal to me, but the 
Ipok of exultation was short-lived. 

“ Morteeine,” said a policeman ! “ It would be well if you could pro¬ 

duce as good testimony as the captain’s, in old Farmer’s business. Tom 
Reynolds was caught last night, and in a trap of his own setting, too. 
Finding himself deserted by his friend the devil, he determined to play the 
same game, and give his old companions the go-by. He has split from 
first to last; and if a jury will believe him, he’ll send two or three you 
know of to the gallows, and half a score across the sea.” 

Before the communication was ended, the smile faded from the face of 
the conscious criminal; and turning his eyes away, he gazed listlessly at 
the fire ; and while my wound was being' bandaged, a word never escaped 
liis lips. 

The bullet had passed through my arm, fortunately without injury to 
the bone. A tight ligature stopped the haemorrhage—a handkerchief 
knotted at the neck, formed a convenient sling—and having repaired 
damages, and requested the police to throw a covering over the bodies, 
and remove the blood-marks from the floor, I rejoined ray fellow-tra¬ 
vellers in the inner room. 

I had left.INIiss Harding in care of the pretty hostess, but during my 
absence their relative positioni^had changed; and when I returned, the 
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lady was lavishing the gentlest attentions on Mary Hamblyn, whose over¬ 
pressed ener^es had at last ^ven way, and the woman had resumed the 
mastery. Dissolved in tears, and sobbing as if every inspiration would 
announce a broken heart, still what a happier change her altered mood 
exhibited! Excitement, bordering upon insanity, had given a wild, 
almost a demoniac expression to features decidedly handsome as hers 
were—now sorrow had softened it down, and in my life I never witnessed 
the seductive influence of woman’s tears, until I joined in the exertions 
of the beautiful stranger, to soothe Mary Hamblyn’s grief, and bid her 
to be comforted. 

Another scene, and one in which 1 was chief actor, followed. In my 
absence from the room, Mr. Harding apd his daughter had been fully 
acquainted with the extent of the danger they had so happily escaped. 
Both thanked me ardently; but what was the old man’s gratitude, as he 
wrung my hand, and invoked Heaven’s blessing on his preserver, to the 
silent eloquence with which his artless child turned her sweet eyes on 
mine, glanced at my wounded arm, and looked her sympathy and grati¬ 
tude? It was a passage in a life never to be forgotten. 

“ I owe you, sir, more than can be imagined or expressed,” she fal¬ 
tered, “ a debt that —” 

“ Thus is cancelled.” 

Circumstances annihilate conventional proprieties. I placed my lips to 
those of the blushing girl. Her father smiled and muttered something 
of “a poor reward for a wounded arm;” and Mary coloured to the brows, 
cast her eyes upon the floor, “ but yet she chid not.” 


AHd iDO NOT GO! 

BY P. A. B. 

Ah! do not go. Hark! how the bitter blast 

Howls o’er the shuddering earth. Ah! do not go. 

Lie in my lap, and I will hold thee fast, 

And breathe soft sighs upon thy pillow’d brow. 

Ah! do not go. From the murk midnight sky 
The chilly rain falls like a funeral veil. 

Stay with me, stay with me, ^elov’d! and I 
Will rain warm kisses on thee till I fail. 

Ah! do not go. Is not this bright warm rest 
Better than dreary walking through the night ? 

Lock me in thy dear arms, and on my breast 
Sleep, my belov’d, till rosy break of light. 
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THE ERROR. 

BY O. F. R. JAAIBSj ESQ. 

Chapter XXIII. 

If you fix your eyes upon a distant hill in the month of April, in some 
countries, or May in others, thera are a thousand chances to one, unless 
the goddess of the spring be very much out of humour, that you see first a 
golden glejm warm, as the looks of love, and next a deep blue shadow, 
calm and grand as the thoughts of high intellect when passion has passed 
away with youth. Perhaps the case may be reversed ; the shadow come 
first and the gleam succeed just as you happen to time your look; but at 
all events, you will require no one to tell you—you will not even need to 
raise your face to the sky to perceive at once that the cause of this beau¬ 
tiful variation of hues is the alternate sunshine and cloud of the spring 
heavens. 

Over the mind and over the face of man, however, what clouds, what 
sunshine, what gleams, what shadows, will not come without any eye but 
an all-seeing one being able to trace the causes of the change. I'hrice in 
one morning was the whole demeanour of Mr. Beauchamp totally altered. 
He descended to breakfast grave and thoughtful j an hour after he was 
gayer than he had been for years. By the side of Isabella Slingsby he 
remained cheerful; but before luncheon was over he had plunged again 
into a fit of deep and gloomy thought, and as soon as Ned Wayward, 
having taken some food and wine started up to mount his horse whi(;h was 
at the door, Beauchamp rose also, saying, “J want one word with you, 
Hayward, before you go.” 

“ Directly, directly,” answered Ned Hayward. “Good bye. Sir John, 
good bye. Miss Slingsby.” 

“Mind—day after to-morrow at the latest, Ned,” cried the baronet. 

“Upon my honour,”’replied Hayward. “Farewell, Mrs. Clifford, I 
trust I shall find you here on my return.” 

“I fear not, Captain Hayward,” replied the lady, “but you have pro¬ 
mised, you know, to come over and—” 

“ Nay, dear mamma, I think you will be here,” said Mary Clifford, “ I 
think for once I shall attempt to coax you.” 

Mrs. Clifford seemed somewat surpuised at her daughter’s eagerness to 
stay; but Sir John exclaimed joyously, “There’s a good girl—there’s a 
capital girl, Mary ; you are the best little girl in the world; she’ll stay, she’ll 
stay. We’ll get up a conspiracy against her. There, be off, Ned. No 
long leave-takings. You’ll find us all here when you come back, just as 
you left Tis : me, as solemn and severe as usual, my sister as gay and jovial, 
Isabella aspensorous, and Mary as merry and madcap as ever.” 

Ned Hayward, however, did not fail to bid Miss Clifford adieu before he 
went, and be it remarked, he did it in a somewhat lower tone than usual, 
and added a few words more than he had spoken to the rest. Beauchamp 
accompanied him to the door, and then pausing near the horse, inquired 
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in a low tone, “Are you quite certain the man with whom you had the 
struggle this morning is the same who 6red the shot last night?” 

“ Perfectly,” answered Ned Hayward, “ for I saw his face quite well in 
the sand-pit; and I never forget a face. I wish to Heaven you could catch 
him.” 

“ Have prou any idea of his name ?” asked Beauchamp. 

“ None m the world,” replied Ned Hayward; “ but there are two people 
here who must know, I think. One is young Wittingham, and the other 
is Ste Gimlet, otherwise Wolf. I have a strong notion this fellow 
was one of those attacking the carriage the other night. But that puts 
me in mind, Beauchamp, that I intended to go up and talk to Gimlet, 
but I have not time now. I wish yoti would; and just tell him from 
me, I will pay his boy’s schooling if he will send him to learn some¬ 
thing better than malmg bird-traps. You can perhaps find out at the same 
time who this fellow is, so it may be worth a walk.” 

“ I will, I will,” answered Beauchamp, “but you said the young ladies 
here had something to tell me. What is it ?” 

“ I thought they had done it,” replied Ned Hayward, “ that is stupid! 
But I have not time now, you must ask them ; good bye;” and touching 
his horse lightly with his heel, he was soon on his way to Taming- 
ham. 

Beauchamp paused for a moment on the steps in deep meditation, and 
then turned into the house, saying to himself, “ This must be inqviired into 
instantly.” He found Sir John Slingsby in the limcheon-room, reading 
the newspaper, but nobody else, for the ladies had returned to the drawing¬ 
room, and two of them, at least, were looking somewhat anxiously for his 
coming. It very rarely happens that any one who is looked anxiously for 
ever does gome; and of course, in the present instance, Beauchamp took 
the natural course and disappointed the two ladies. 

“ I have a message to deliver from Captain Hayward to your new 
keeper. Sir John,he said,‘^‘ i.nd therefore I will walk over to his cottage, 
and see him. An hour I dare say will accomplish it.” 

“ It depends upon legs, my dear sir,” answered the baronet, looking up. 

“ It would cost my two an hour and a half to go and come; so if I might 
advise, you would take four. You will find plenty of hoofs in the stables, 
and a groom to show you the way. Thus you will'be back the sooner, 
and the women will have something to talk to; for I must be busy—very 
busy—devilish busy, indeed. I have not done any business for ten years, 
the lawyer teUs me, so I must work hard to-day. I’ll read the papers, 
first, however, if Wharton himself stood at the door; and he is a great 
deal worse than Satan. I like to hear all the lies that are going about in 
the world; and as newspapers were bertainly invented for the propagation 
of falsehood, one is sure to find all there. Take a horse, take a horse, 
Beauchamp. Life is too short to walk three miles and back to speak with 
a gamekeeper.” 

“ Well, Sir John, I will, with many thanks,” answered his g^est, and in 
about a quarter of an hour he was trotting away towards the new cottage 
of Stephen Gimlet, with a groom to show him the way. That way was a 
very picturesque one, cutting off an angle of the moor and then winding 
through wild lanes rich with all sorts of flowers and shrubs, till at length 
a smaU old gray church appeared in view at the side of a little green. The 
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stone, where the thick ivy hid it not, was incrusted in many places with 
yellow, white, and brown lichens, giving that peculiar rich hue with which 
nature is so fond of investing old buildings. There was but one other 
edidce of any kind in the neighbourhood, and that was a small cottage of 
two stories, built close against one side of the church. Probably it had 
originally been the abode of the sexton, and die ivy spreading from the 
neighbouring buttress twined round the chimneys, meeting several lower 
shoots of the same creeping plant, and enveloped one whole side in a green 
mantle. The sunshine was streaimng from behind the church, between it 
and the cottage, and that ray made the whole scene look cheeifril enough; 
but yet Beauchamp could not hel{^ thinking, This place, with its solitary 
house and lonely (murch, its little green, and small fields behind, with their 
close hedge-rows, must look somewhat desolate in dull weather. Still the 
house seenfls a comfortable one, and there has been care bestowed upon the 
garden, with its flowers and herbs. I hope this is Gimlet’s cottage ; for 
the very fact of finding such things in preparation may waken in mm dif¬ 
ferent tastes from those to which he has been habituated.” 

“ Here’s the place, sir,” said the groom, riding up and touching his hat, 
and at the same moment the sound of the horses’ feet brought the rosy, 
curly-headed urchin of the ci-devant poacher trotting to the door. 

Beauchamp dismounted and went in; and instantly a loud, yelping 
bark was heard from the other side of the front room, where a terrier dog 
was tied to the post of a sort of dresser. By the side of the dog was the 
figure of the newly-constructed gamekeeper himself, stooping down and 
arranging sundry boxes and cages on the ground. 

Now the learned critic has paused on the words “ newly-constructed 
gamekeeper”—let him not deny it—and has cavilled thereat and declared 
them incorrect. But I wiU defend them : they are neither thdlre by, and 
on account of, careless writing or careless printing; but, well-considered, 
just, and appropriate, there they stand on t]jie*author’s^ responsibility. I 
contend he was a newly-constructed gamekeeper, and out of very curious 
materials was he constructed, too. 

As soon as he heard Beauchamp’s step, Ste Gimlet, raised himself, and 
recognising his visiter at once, a well-pleased smile spread over his face, 
which the gentleraai\ thought gave great promise for the future. It is 
something, as this world goes, to be glad to see one from whom we have 
received a benefit. The opposite emotion is more general unless we ex¬ 
pect new favours; a fact of which Beauchamp had been made aware by 
some sad experience, and as the man’s pleased look was instantaneous, 
without a touch of affectation in it, he augured well for some of the feel¬ 
ings of his heart. , 

“ Well, Gimlet,” said the visiter, “ I am happy to see that some of your 
stock has been saved, even if all yoiu* furniture has perished.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied the other, “myfumiture was not worth a 
groat. I made most of it myself; but I lost a good many things it won’t 
be easy to get again. All the dogs that were in the house, but this one, 
were burned or choked. He broke his cord and got away. All my ferrets 
too, went, but three that were in the shed; and the tame badger, poor 
fellow, I found a bit of his skin this morning. I thank you very much, 
sir, for what you gave me, and if you wait five minutes you’ll see what I’ve 
done with it. I think it will give you pleasure, sir; for I’ve contrived to 
• F 2 
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get quite enough to set the place out comfortably, and have something 
over in case any thing is forgotten.” 

Beauchamp liked the man’s way of expressing his gratitude by showing 
that he appreciated the feelings in which the benefit was conferred. It 
was worth a thousand hyperboles. 

“ I shall stay some little time, Gimlet,” he said, “ for I have one or two 
things to talk to you about, if you can spare a minute.” • 

“ Certainly sir,” answered the man in a respectful tone, but I can’t 
ask you to sit down, because you see there is no chair.” 

“ Never mind that,” replied Beauchamp, “ but what I wished principally 
to say is this: my friend, Captain Hayward, takes a good deal of interest 
in you and in your boy; and, as he was going to London to-day" he asked me 
to see you and tell you, that, if you like to let the poor little fellow attend 
any good school in the neighbourhood he will pay the expenses. He 
wished me to point out to you what an advantage it will be to him to have 
a good education, and also how much better and more safe it is for him to 
be at school while you are absent on your duty than shut up alone in your 
house.” 

“ Whatever that gentleman wishes, sir, I will do,” Gimlet replied, “ I 
never knew one like him before—I wish I had—but, however, I am bound 
to do what he tells me; and even if I did not see and know that what he 
says in this matter is good and right, I would do it all the same. But as 
for paying, sir, I hope he won’t ask me to let him do that, for I have now 
g^t quite enough and to spare; and although I feel it a pleasure to be 
grateful to such agentleman, yet hecan do good elsewhere with the money.” 

“ You can settle that with him afterwards, Gimlet,” replied Mr. Beau¬ 
champ, “ for he is coming back in a day or two; but I now want to ask 
you a question which you must answer or not as you think fit. You were 
with Captain Hayward, it spems, when he came up with the man who fired 
into the window of the haH- and you saw his face, I think ?” 

Gimlet nodded his head, saying, “ I did sir.” 

“ Do you know the man ?” asked Beauchamp, fixing his eyes upon him. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the other at once, with the colour coming up into 
his face, “ but before you go on, just let me say a word. That person 
and I were in some sort companions together once, in a matter we had 
better have let alone, and I should not like to ’peach.” 

“ In regard to the attack upon the carriage—to which I know you allude 
—I am not about to inquire,” replied Beauchamp, “but I will ask you only 
one other question, and I promise you, upon my honour, not to use any 
thing you tell me against the person. Was his name Moreton?” 

“ I wont tell you a lie, sir,’.’ ans^wered Gimlet. “ It was, though how 
you have found it out I can’trguess, for he has been aw'ay from this part of 
the country for many a year.” 

“ It matters not,” answered Beauchamp, “ how I found it out; I know 
he has been absent many a year. Can you tell me how long he has re¬ 
turned?” 

“ That I can’t say, I’m sure, sir,” replied the man; “ but I did hear 
that he and the lady have been lodging at Buxton’s inn for a day or two, 
but not more. It’s a gp:eat pity to see how he has gone on, and to sell 
that fine old place that has been theirs for so many hundred years! I 
should think, that if one had any thing worth having that had been one’s 
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father's, one’s grandfather's, and one's great grandfather's, for such along 
vrhlle, it would keep one straight. It’s mostly when a man has nothing to 
pride himself upon that he goes wrong." 

“Not always,” answered Beauchamp, “unbridled passion, my good 
friend, youth, inexperience, sometimes accident, lead a man to commit a 
false step, and that is very difficult to retrieve in this life.’' 

“Aye, aye, I know that, I know that, sir,” answered Gimlet, “but I 
hope not impossible;” and he looked up in Beauchamp’s face with an ex¬ 
pression of doubt and inquiry. 

“ By no means impossible,” replied the gentleman, “ and the man who 
has the courage and strength of mind to reti ieve a false step, gives a better 
assurance to society for his future conduct than perhaps a man who has 
never committed one can do.” 

Gimlet looked down and meditated for a minute or two, and, though he 
did not distinctly express the subject of his contemplation, his reverie ended 
with the words, “ Well I will try.'’ 'i’he next moment he added, “ I don't 
think, however, that this Captain Moreton will ever make much of it; for 
he has been going on now a long while in the same way, from a boy to a 
lad, and from a lad to a man. He broke his father’s heart, they say, 
after having ruined him to pay his debts ; but the worst of it all is, he was 
always trying to make others as bad as himself. He did me no good; 
for when I was a boy and used to go out and carr}' his game-bag, he put 
me up to all manner of things, and that was the beginning of my liking 
to what people call poaching. Then, too, he had a great hand in ruining 
this young Harry Wittingham. He taught him to gamble and drink, 
and a great deal more, when he was a mere child, I may say.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Beauchamp, “ then the young man is to be 
pitied more than blamed.” 

“ I don’t know, sir, I don’t know,” answered the gamekeeper ; “ he's a 
bad-hearted fellow. He set fire to my cottage, that’s clear enough, and he 
knew the boy was in it too; but this busi^esi of firing in at the window 
I can’t make out at all; I should have thought it had been an accident 
if he had not afterwards taken a shot at Captain Hayward.” 

“ I wish to Heaven I could think it was an accident,” answered Beau¬ 
champ ; “ but that is out of the question. They say there are thoughts 
of pulling down the old house, if the place is not sold again very soon. 
How far is it ?” 

“ Oh, not three-quarters of a mile from this,” replied the gamekeeper. 
“ Have you never seen it, sir ? It is a fine old place.” 

“Yes, I have seen it in former years,” said Beauchamp. “ Is it in 
this parish, then ?” 

“ Oh yes, sir, this is the parish church here. They all lie buried in a vault 
here, and their monuments are in the aisle ; would you like to see them ? 
The key is always left in this cottage. There they lie, more than twenty 
of them—the Moretons, I mean—for you know the man’s father was 
not a Moreton ; he was a brother of the Lord Viscount Lenham; but, 
when he married the heiress he took the name of Moreton, according to 
her father’s will. His tomb is in there, and I think it runs, ‘ The 
Honourable Henry John St. Leger Moreton.’ It is a pl^in enough 
tomb for such a fine gentleman as he was ; but those of the Moretons are 
very handsome, with great figures cut in stone as big as life.” 
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I should like to see them,” said Beauchamp, rousing himself from a 
reverie. 

That’s easily done,” answered the gamekeeper, taking a large key 
£rom a nail driven into ^e wall, and leading the way to a small side-door 
of the church. 

“ You tell me he was down here with the lady,” said Beauchamp, as 
the man was opening the door. “Do you know if he is married ?” 

“ That 1 can’t say, sir,” answered the man. “ He had a lad^ with 
him, and a strange-looking lady, too, with all manner of colours m her 
clothes. I saw her three days ago. She must have been a handsome- 
looking woman, too, when she was young; but she looks, 1 don’t know 
how now.” t 

Beauchamp tried to make him explain himself; but the man could give 
no better description ; and, walking on into the church, they parsed along 
from monument to monument, pausing to read the different inscriptions, 
the greater part of which were more intelligible to Beauchamp than his 
companion, as many were written in Latin. At length they came to a 
small and very plain tablet of modern erection, which bore the name of 
the last possessor of the Moreton property; and Beauchamp paused and 
gazed at it long, with a very sad and gloomy air. 

There is always something melancholy in contemplating the final rest¬ 
ing-place of the last of a long line. The mind naturally sums up the 
hopes gone by, the cherished expectations frustrated, the grandeur and 
the brightness passed away ; the picture of many generations in infancy, 
manhood, decrepitude, with a long train of sports and joys, and pangs 
and sufferings, rises like a moving pageant to the eye of imagination; 
and the heart draws its own homily from the fate and history of others. 
But there seemed something more than this in the young gentleman’s 
breast. His countenance was stern, as well as sad ; it expressed a bitter 
gloom, rather than melancholy; and, folding his arms upon his chest, 
with a knitted brow, and teeth nard set together, he gazed upon the tablet 
in deep silence, till a step in the aisle behind him startled him; and, turn¬ 
ing round, he beheld good Doctor Miles slowly pacing up the aisle to¬ 
wards him. 

Stephen Gimlet bowed low to the rector, and took a step back; but 
Beauchamp did not change his place, though he welcomed his reverend 
friend with a smile. 

“ I want to speak with you, Stephen,” said Doctor Miles, as he ap¬ 
proached; and then, turning towards Beauchamp, he added, “How are 
you, my dear sir?* There are some fine monuments here.” 

Beauchamp laid his hand upon the clergyman’s arm, and, pointing to 
the tablet before him, murmured in a>.low voice; “ I have something to say 
to you about that, my good Mend ; I will walk back with you; for I have 
long intended to talk to you on several subjects which had better not be de¬ 
layed any longer;—I will leave you to speak with this good man here, 
if you join me before the cottage.” 

“ Oh, you need not go, you need not go,” said Doctor Miles, “ I have 
nothing to say you may not hear.—1 wanted to tell you, Stephen,” he 
continued, turning to the ci-devant poacher, “ that I have been down to¬ 
day to Tamingham, and have seen old Mrs. Lamb and her son William.” 

“ He’s a dear good boy, sir,” said Stephen Gimlet, gazing in the rec- 
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tor’s face, and he was kind to me, and used to come up and see his poor 
sister Mary when nobody else would come near her. That poor fittle 
fellow, all crooked and ^formed as he is, has more heart and sotd in him 
than the whole town of Tamingham.” 

“ There are more good people in Tamingham and in the world, Ste¬ 
phen, than you know,” answered Doctor Miles, with a sharp look ; “you 
have to learn, my good &iend, that there are natural consequences at¬ 
tached to every particular line of conduct; and, as you turn a key in a 
door, one way to open it, and another way to shut it; so, if your conduct 
be good, you open men’s hearts towards you; if your conduct be bad, you 
close them.” 

Stephen Gimlet rubbed his finger on his temple, and answered in a 
somewhat bitter, but by no means insolent tone: “ It’s a very hard lock, 
sir, that of men’s hearts; and when once it’s shut, the bolt get’s mighty 
rusty—at least, so I’ve found it.” 

“Stephen! Stephen!”—exclaimed the wcsrthy clergyman, raising his 
finger with a monitory and reproachful gesture, “ can you say so—espe¬ 
cially to-day?” 

“ No, sir; no, sir;” cried Stephen Gimlet, eagerly, “ I am wrong; I am 
very wrong; but just then there came across me the recollection of all the 
hard usage I have had for twelve long years, and how it had driven me 
from bad to worse—ay! and killed my poor Mary, too ; for her father 
was very hard; and though he said her manying me broke hi^ heart, I am 
sure he broke hers.” 

“ You must not brood upon such things. Gimlet,” said Doctor Miles. 
“ It is better, wiser, and more Christian, for every man to think of the 
share which his own faults have had in shaping his own fate; and, if he 
do so coolly and dispassionately, he will find much less blame to be attri¬ 
buted to others than he is inclined to believe. But do not let us waste 
time upon such considerations. I went down to talk to Mrs. Lamb about 
you and your boy ; I told her what Sir John^ad done for you; and the 
imminent peril of death which the poor chud had fallen into, from being 
left totally alone, when you are absent. The good old woman—-and pray 
remark, Stephmi, I don't call people good, as the world generally does, 
without thinking them so—was very much affected and wept a good deal, 
and in the end she said she was quite ready to come up and keep house 
for you, and take care of the child while you are away.” 

The man seemed troubled; for the offer was one which, in many 
respects, was pleasant and convenient to him; but there was a bitter rem¬ 
nant of resentment at the opposition which his unfortunate wife’s parents 
had shown to her marriage with himself, and at the obstinacy with which 
her father had refused all reconciliation, that struggled against better feel¬ 
ings, and checked any reply upon his lips. Doctor Miles, however, was 
an experienced reader of me human heart; and, when he saw such ulcera¬ 
tions, he generally knew the remedy, and how to apply it. In this in¬ 
stance he put all evil spirits to flight in a moment by awakening a better 
one, in whose presence they could not stand. 

“ The only difficulty with poor Mrs. Lamb seemed to be,” he said, 
after watching the man’s countenance during a momentary pause, “ that 
she is so poor. $iShe ^d that you would have enough to do with your 
money, and that the little she has, which does not amount to four shillings 
a week, would not pay her part of your housekeeping. 
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Oh, if that’s ail, doctor,” cried Stephen Gimlet, “don't let that stand 
in the way. My poor Mary’s mother sWl never want a meal when I can 
work for it. I’d find her one any how, if I had to go without myself. 
Besides, you know, I am rich now, and I'll take care to keep all straight, 

. so as not to get poor again. There could not be a greater pleasure to 
me, I can assure you, sir, than to share whatever I’ve got with poor 
Mary’s mother, and that dear good boy Bill. Thanks to this kind gen¬ 
tleman, I’ve got together a nice little lot of furniture ; and, if the old 
woman will hut bring her bed, we shall do very well. I’ll warrant; and 
the boy will Ibe taken care of, and go to the school; and we’ll all lead a 
different sort of life and be quite happy, I dare say—No, not quite happy! 
I can never be quite happy any more, fince my poor girl left me; but she 
is happy, I am sure; and that’s one comfort.” 

“ The greatest,” said Doctor Miles, whose spirit of philan,thropy in a 
peculiar way was verpr easily roused, “ the greatest, Stephen ; and, as it is 
by no means impossible, nor, I will say, improbable, both from the light 
of natural reason and many passages of Scripture, that the spirits of the 
dead are permitted to see the conduct and actions of those they loved on 
earth, after the long separation has occurred, think what a satisfaction it 
will be to your poor wife, if she can behold you acting as a son to her 
mother,—mind, 1 don’t say that such a thing is by any means certain; I 
only hint that it is not impossible, nor altogether improbable, that such a 
power may.exist in disembodied spirits.” 

“I am quite sure it does,” said Stephen Gimlet, with calm earnestness; 
“ I have seen her many a time sitting by the side of the water under the 
willow trees, and watching me when I was putting in my night-lines.” 

“ I think you are mistaken, Stephen,” said Doctor Miles, shaking his 
head; “ but, at all events, if such a thing be possible, she will now watch 
you with more satisfaction, when you are supplying her place in affection 
to her mother.” 

“ I will do my best, sir/’*’ ^id Stephen Gimlet, “if it be only on that 
account.” 

“ I am sure you will, Stephen,” answered the worthy clergyman; “ and 
so, the first spare moment you have, you had better go down and talk with 
Mrs, Lamb.—Now, Mr. Beauchamp, I am ready.” 


Chap. XXIV. 

“ Well, wefl, sit down and cheer yourself. Goody Lamb,” said 
Stephen Gimlet, after an interval of thirty hours—for I must pass 
over for the present those other events affecting more important charac¬ 
ters in this tale, which filled up the intervening time in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tarningham—**let bygones be bygones, as they say in the 
country where you have lived so much. Here you are, in as comfortable 
a cottage as any in the country. I have plenty, and to spare; and, for¬ 
getting all that's past and done, I will try to be a son to you and a 
brother to poor Bill.” 

“ Thank you, Stephen, thank you,” said the old woman, to whom he 

3 )oke—a quiet, resigpied-looking person, with fihe fcitures, and large 
ark eyes, undimmed by time, though the hair was as white as snow, the 
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skin exceedingly wrinkled, and the frame, apparently, enfeebled^ and 
bowed down wiui sickness, cares, or years ; “ I am sure you will do what 
you can, my poor lad; but still 1 cannot help feeling a little odd at 
having to move again at my time of life. I thought, when I and my 
poor husband, Davie Lamb, came up here to Tamingham, out of Scot¬ 
land, it was the last time I should nave to change. But we can never 
tell what may happen to us. I fancied, when 1 went to Scotland with 
stiff old Miss Moreton, that I was to be settled there for life. There 
I married Lamb, and thought it less likely than ever that I should change, 
when, suddenly, he takes it into his head to come up here to the place 
where I was bom and brought up, and never told me why or wherefore.” 

“ Ay, he was a close, hard ms'll*” said Stephen Gimlet; “ he was not 
likely to give reasons to any one ; he never did to me, but just said two 
or three ^words, and dung away.” 

“ He was a kind husband and a kind father,” said the widow, “ though 
he said less than most men, I will acknowledge.” 

“ He was not kind to his poor, dear girl,” muttered Stephen Gimlet, in 
a tone which rendered his words scarcely audible; but yet the widow 
caught, or divined their sense clearly enough; and she answered; 

“ Well, Stephen, don’t let us talk about it. There are some things 
that you and 1 cannot well agree upon ; and it is better not to speak of 
them. Poor Davie’s temper was soured by a great many things. 
People did not behave to him as well as they ought; and, although I 
have a notion they persuaded him to come here, they did not do for him 
all they promised.” 

“ That’s likely,” answered the ci-devant poacher ; “ though I have no 
occasion to say so, either; for people have done much more for me 
than they ever promised, and more than 1 ever expected. See what 
good Sir John Slingsby has done, after I have been taking his game 
for this many a year; and Mr. Beauchamp, too—why, it was a twenty- 
pound note he gave me, just because hejb^rd that my cottage had been 
burnt down, and all the things in it destroyed—but it was all owing to 
Captain Haywaord, who began it by saving the dear boy’s life, that lies 
sleeping there in t’other room, and spoke well of me—which nobody 
ever took the trouble to do before—and said I was not so bad as I 
seemed; and, please*God, Fll not give his promises the lie, anyhow.” 

“ God bless him for a good man,” smd Widow Lamb: “ he is one of 
the few, Stephen, whose heart and soul are in doing good.” 

“ Ay, that he is,” answered the gamekeeper; “ but I did not know 
you knew him, goody.” 

“ No, I do not know much of him,” answered the old lady, but I 
know he has been very hind to my boy Bill; and before he went off for 
London t’other day, had a long talk to him, which is better, to my 
thinking than the money he gave him—but who is this Mr. Beauchamp, 
you say is such a kind man, too ? I’ve heard Bill talk of him, and he 
tells me the same; but I can’t well make out about him.” 

“ Why, he is a friend of Captain Hayward's,” rejoined the game- 
keeper ; “ he has been staying a long while at the White Hart, and just 
the same sort of man as the other, though a sadder-looking man, and 
not so frank and free.” 

“ But what looking man is he ?” asked the old woman. “ You can 
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tell one what a d<^’s like, or what a ferret’s like, St^hen, well enough; 
and 1 should like to^ hear about him; for I have a curiosity, somehow.” 

. « Why, he is a tall man and a strong man,” answered Stephen Gim¬ 

let, '^with a good deal of daikish hair, not what one would say curling, 
but yet not straight, either; and large eyes, in which you can see little or 
no white; very bright and sparkling, too. Then he’s somewhat pale 
and sunburnt; and very plain in his dress, always in dark clothes; but 
yet, when one looks at mm, one would not tike to say a saucy thing to 
him; for there is something, I don’t know what, in his way ana his look, 
that^ though he is as kind as possible when he speaks, seems*to tell every 
body, ‘ I am not an ordinary sort of person.’ He never wears any gloves, 
that 1 saw; but, for all that, his hands ^re as clean as if they had been 
washed the minute before, and tl^ wristbands of his shirt are as white as 
snow.” 

Goody Lamb paused, thoughtfully, and rubbed her forehead once or 
twice, under the gray hair: 

“ I have seen him, then,” she said at length, in a very peculiar tone; 
“ he has passed my little window more than ohce—and his name is 
Beauchamp is it?” 

“ So they say,” answered Stephen Gimlet, in some surprise; “ why 
should it not ?” 

“ Oh! I don’t know,” answered the widow; and there she ceased. 

“Well, you are very droll to-night, goody,” said Stephen Gimlet; 
“ but I should like a cup of tea before I go out upon my rounds; so I’ll 
iust get some sticks to make the fire bum; for that kettle does nothing 
but simmer.” 

Thus saying, he went into the little passage, and out into a small 
yard, whence he brought a faggot or two. He then laid them on the hot 
embers, blew* up a flame, made the kettle boil; and, all this time, not a 
word passed between him and Goody Lamb; for both seemed very busy 
with thoughts of their own. ^t length, when a teapot and some cups had 
been produced, and a small paclcet of tea wrapped up in a brown paper, 
the old lady sat down to prepare the beverage for her son-in-law, as the 
first act of kindly service she rendered him since she had undertaken to 
keep his house. To say the truth, it was more for herself than for him 
that the tea was made ; for Stephen Gimlet did not’like the infusion, and 
was not accustmued to it; but he knew the good dame’s tastes, and was 
anxious to make her as comfortable as he could. 

While she was making the tea after her own peculiar fashion—^and almost 
every one has a mode of his own—Gimlet stood on the other side of the 
little deal table and watched her proceedings.' At length he said, some¬ 
what suddenly, “ Yes, Mr. Beauc^mp was up here, yesterday, just when 
Doctor Miles was tall^g to me, and he asked me a great many questions 

about-” and here he paused, thinking he might be violating some 

con§dence if he mentioned the subject of his visiter’s inquiries. The 
next instant he concluded his sentence in a different way fi'om that which 
he first intended, saying—“ about a good many things ; and then he went 
into the church with me and looked at all the tombs of the Moretons, and 
especially that of the last gentleman.” 

“Ay, well he might,” answered Goody Lamb. 

“ Indeed!” exdatmed Stephen Gimlet, with a slight laugh; “then you 
seem to know more of him than 1 do.” 
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Goody Lamb nodded her head; and her 8on>in-]a# proceeded with 
some warmth; “ Then 1 am sure you know no harm of him.” 

“ No, Stephen, no,” she said, “ I do not! I saw him as a young lad,. 
and 1 have not seen him since ; but I have not forgotten him ; for he 
came down to my house—what is called the Grieves-house in Scotland— 
on the morning of a day that turned out the heaviest day of his life; and 
he was a gay young lad then; and he saw my poor boy, who was then a 
little fellow of four years old, that all the folks there used to gibe at on 
account of his misfortunes; but this gentleman took him on his knee and 
patted his head and was kind to him, and said he was a clever boy, and 
gave him a couple of shillings to buy himself a little flute, because the 
poor fellow was fond of music ev#n then, and used to whistle so sweetly, 
it was enough to break one’s heart to hear such sounds come from such a 
poor body^ The gentleman has never thought of me or mine since then. 
I’ll warrant, but I have thought of him often enough; and I’ll ask him a 
question or two some day, please God.” 

“ The heaviest day in his life,” repeated Stephen Gimlet, who had 
marked every word she uttered with strong attention; “how was that, 
Goody ?” 

“ Ay,” answered Widow Lamb, shaking her head, “ as they say in that 
coimtry, it is no good talking of all that; so ask me no more questions, 
Stephen; but sit down and take your tea, my man, and then go about 
your work.” 

Stephen Gimlet sat down and, with not the greatest pleasure in the 
world, took a cup of the beverage she had prepar^; but stifi he was very 
thoughtful; for there was something in Mr. Beauchamp, even in the 
grave sadness of his ordinary manner, which created a kind of interest in 
a man of a peculiarly imaginative character ; and he would have given a 
good deal to know all that Widow Lamb could tell, but wouM not. He 
did not choose to question her, however ; and, after having finished a 
large slice of brown bread, he rose and unjFas^encd the only dog he had 
remaining, in order to go out upon his night’s round. 

Just at that moment, however, some one tried the latch of the cottage, 
and then knocked for admission; and the dog, springing forward, growled, 
barked, and snarled furiously. 

The gamekeepeiwcHid him back, and then opened the door, when, to his 
surprise, he saw the figure of yoimg Harry Wittingham before him. The 
dog sprang forward again, as if he would have tom the visiter to pieces; 
and, to say the truth, Stephen Gimlet felt a great inclination to let the 
beast have his way; but, after a moment’s thought, he drove it back 
again, saying, with a bitter laugh, 

“ The beast knows the danger of. letting you in. What do you want 
with me, sir ?” 

“ I want you to do me a great service, Ste,” said Harry Wittingham, 
with a familiar and friendly air ; “ and I am sure you will, if-” 

“ No, I won’t,” answered Stephen Gimlet, “ if it were to save you 
from hanging, I would not put ihy foot over that door-step. It is no use 
talking, Mr. Wittingham; I will liave nothing more to do with any of 
your tricks. I don’t wish ever to see you again ; I am in a new way of 
Ufe, and it won’t do, I can tell you.” 

“ Oh, 1 have heard all about that,” answered the young man, in a light 
tone ; “ and, moreover, that you have taken a silly fancy into your head, 
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that I set fire to four cottage. It is all nonsense, upon my word. Your 
boy must have done it, playing with the fire that was on the hearth.” 

Stephen Gimlet's face turned somewhat pale with the effort to keep 
down the anger that was in his heart; but he replied shortly and quickly, 
for fear it should burst forth; 

“ The boy had no fire to play with—^you kAew well he was locked up 
in the bed*room, and there he was found, when you burned the place 
down.” 

“ Well, if I had any hand in it,” said young Wittingham, “it must 
have been a mere accident.” 

“ Ay, when you knew there was a poor helpless child in the house,” 
said Stephen Gimlet, bitterly, “ it was a sort of accident which well-nigh 
deserved hanging.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense, ray good fellow,” said the young pian, “you 
are angry about nothing ; and though you have got a good place, I dare 
say you are not a man to refuse a couple of guineas when they are 
ofiered to you.” 

“ If you offer them,” cried Stephen Gimlet, furiously, “ I’ll throw them 
in your face—an accident, indeed! to burn my cottage, and nearly my poor 
child ! I suppose it was by accident that you stopped the carriage in the 
lane ? And by accident that you set a man to fire at your own father 
through the window ?” 

“ Hush, hush, Stephen,” cried Widow Lamb, catching hold of his coat 
and attempting to keep him back, as he took a step towards Harry Wit¬ 
tingham, who turned very pale. 

The young man recovered his audacity the next moment, however, 
and exclaimed: 

“ Pooh I let him alone, good woman; if he thinks to bully me, he is 
mistaken.” 

“ Get out of this house,” cried Stephen Gimlet, advancing close to him. 
“Get out of this house,rwithout another word, or I’ll break your 
neck !” 

“ You are a fool,” answered young Wittingham; “ and, if you don’t 
mind. I’ll send you to Botany Bay.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, when Stephen Gimlet 
aimed a straight blow at him with his right hand, which was imme¬ 
diately parried ; for the young vagabond was not unskilful in the science 
of defence; but, the next instant, the gamekeeper’s left told with stunning 
effect in the midst of his face, and he fell prostrate, with his head out of 
the doorway and hiS feet within. Stephen Gimlet looked at him for a 
moment, then, stooping down, lifted him in his strong arms, pitched him 
headlong out, and shut the door. 

“There!” said Gimlet;—“fiowl’ll sit down for a minute and get 
cool.” 


Chap. XXV. 

We will go back, if it pleases the reader ; for fortunately, it happens, 
that, in a work of this character, one can go back. Oh, how often in 
human life is it to be wished, that we could do the same ! What deeds, 
done amiss, would then be rectified! What mistakes in thought, in con¬ 
duct, in language, would then be corrected! What evils for the future 
avoided! What false steps would be turned back! \v'hat moral bonds 
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shackling our whole being, would not then be broken! I do believe, that, 
if any man would take any hour out of any period of his life, and look at 
it with a calm, impartial, unprejudiced eye, he would feel a long^g to ' 
turn back and change something therein : he would wish to say more, 
than he had said—or less—^to say it in a different tone—with a different 
look—or he would have acted differently—he would have yielded—or 
resisted—or listened—or refused to listen—he would wish to have exerted 
himself energetically—or to have remained passive—or to have meditated 
ere he acted—or considered something he had forgotten—or attended to 
the small, still voice in his heart, when he had shut Kis ears. Something, 
something, he ever would have altered in the past! But, alas! the past 
is the only reality of life, unchangeable, irretrievable, indestructible; we 
can neither mould it, nor recall it, nor wipe it out. There it stands for 
ever: thetorock of adamant, up whose steep side we can hew no backward 
path. 

We will turn back to where we left Doctor Miles and Beauchamp.. 
Issuing forth from the church, and, passing round Stephen Gimlet’s cot¬ 
tage, they found the worthy clergyman's little phaeton standing by the 
two horses which Beauchamp had broughjt from Tarningham Park. 
Orders were given for the four-wheeled and four-footed things to follow 
slowly; and the two gentlemen walked forward on foot, the younger 
putting his hand lightly through the arm of the elder, as a man does, 
when he wishes to bespeak attention to what he is going to say. 

“ I have been looking at those monuments with some interest, my dear 
doctor,” said Beauchamp, after they had taken about twenty steps in 
advance ; “and now I am going to make you, in some degree, what, I 
dare say, as a good Protestant divine, you never expected to become— 
my father-confessor. There are several things, upon which I much wish 
to consult you, as I have great need of a good and fair t)pinion and 
advice.” 

“ The best that it is in my power to givtf, you shall have, my young 
friend,” answered Doctor Miles ; “ not tliat I expect you to take my 
advice, either; for I never yet, in the course of a long life, knew above 
two men, who did take advice, when it was given. But that is not always 
the fault of the giv^r; and, therefore, mine is ever ready, when it is 
asked. What is iff you have to say ?” 

• “ More, I fear, than can be well said in one conversation,” answered 
Beauchamp ; “ but I had better begin and tell a part, premising, that it 
is under the seal of confession, and therefore-” 

“ Shall be as much your own secret, as if it had not been given to me,” 
said Doctor Miles ; “go on.” 

“ Well, then, for one part of the'story,” said Beauchamp, with a smile 
at his old companion’s abruptness; “ in the first place, my dear doctor, 

I am, in some sort, an impostor; and our mutual friend, Stanhope, has 
aided the cheat.” t 


Doctor Miles turned round sharply, and looked in his face for a 
moment; then nodded his head, as he saw there was no appearance of 
shame in the expression, and gazed straightforward again, without 
saying a word. 

“ To make the matter short, my good friend,” continued his com¬ 
panion, “ my name is not Beauchamp at all, nor any thing the least 
hke it. 
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“ Nom de guerre^* said Doctor Miles ; “ pray, what may the war be 
about ?” 

“ Of that hereafter,” said Beauchamp—“for I shall still continue to 
call him by the name which he repudiated. “ You have seen, that I have 
been somewhat anxious to purchase this Moreton Hall property, and am 
still anxious to do so, though I have received a little bit of news on that 
subject to-day, which may make me very cautious about the examination 
of titles, &c. This intelligence is, that the ostensible proprietor is not 
the real one ; your acquaintance, Mr. Wharton, having become virtually 
pcMisessed of the property, perhaps, by not the fairest means.” 

“ Humph!” said Doctor Miles; but he added nothing further, and 
Beauchamp went on. * 

Poor Mr. St. Leger Moreton,” he said, “ was by no means a man of 
business, an easy, kind-hearted, somewhat too sensitive person.V 

“ I know, I know,” answered Doctor Miles, “I was well acquainted 
with him; and if- ever man died of a broken heart, which is by no means 
so unusual an occmrence as people suppose, he did so.” 

** I believe it,” answered Beauchamp; “ but, at all events, he was not 
a man, as you must know, to ascertain, that he was dealt fairly by. His 
son, I am sorry to say, was willing to do any thing for ready money—I 
say any thing, for I do not know that act to which he would not have re¬ 
course for any object that he sought to gain.” 

“ You seem to know them all thoroughly,” said Doctor Miles, drily; 
and he then added in a warmer tone, “ I will tell you what, my dear srr, 
this Captain Moreton is one of those men who make us ashamed of hu¬ 
man nature. Bom to a fine estate, the son of an excellent woman and 
amiable man, though a weak one, he went on corrapting himself and 
every one else, from boyhood to youth, and from youth to manhood. He 
is the only man I have ever known without one principle of any kind, or 
one redeeming point. There is hut one thing to be said in his excuse, 
namely, that his great aunt,*old Miss Moreton, who went to Scotland, 
and left him a small property there of about a thousand a year, which he 
dissipated totally in eleven weeks after he gotjit, spoiled him from his in¬ 
fancy, pampered, indulged, encouraged him in the most frightful manner. 
Even his vices became virtues in her eyes; so tha^^ there is not much 
marvel that he became a gambler, a debauchee, a dueUilt, and a scoundrel. 
People may consider that his courage and his talents were redeeming 
qualities, but I look upon them as none. They were only energies, which 
carried him on to deeper wickedness and infamy. He is now, I believe, 
a common sharper and swindler.” 

“ I have let you go on, doctor,” said Beauchamp, “ because you have 
not ssud one word that is not just; but yet Lmust tell you, that this gentle¬ 
man is my first cousin, and, unfortunately, heir to my estates and 
name.” 

Doctor Miles halted suddenly, and looked at his companion with some 
surprise. 

“ This takes me unprepared,” he said; “ I never heard of his having 
more than one cousin, namely, the present Lord Lenham; and he, I un¬ 
derstood, was travelling in India for pleasure—a curious place to go for 
pleasure—but all men have their whims.” 

“ It was not exactly a whim that led me thither, my dear doctor,” said 
Beauchamp; “ from the time I was twen|y-one years qf age up to the 
present hour, 1 have been a wanderer over the face of the earth, expiat- 
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iug in bitterness of heart one early error. 1 have not time now, and, I 
may say also, I have not spirits at the present moment to enter into the 
long detail of my past history. Let it sufi&ce for the present to say, that 
a species of persecution, very difficult to avoid or bear, made me for mtmy 
years a stranger to my native country. I visited every part of Europe 
and America, and then thought 1 would travel in the East, visiting scenes 
full of interest both from their novelty, in some respects, and &om the 
vast antiquity to which their history and many of their monuments go 
back. As I found that all my movements were watched for the purpose 
of subjecting me to annoyance, 1 thought my residence in India a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity for dropping my title and assuming another name, 
and have ever since gone by that of Beauchamp. During these wander¬ 
ings my income has far exceeded my expenditure; a large sum oi money 
has acounyilated, and, on my return, to England, 1 was advised to invest 
it in land. My attention was first directed to this estate, which I am 
desirous of purchasing, by finding a letter at my agents from my cousin 
Captain Moreton, expressing great penitence for all that has passed, pro¬ 
fessing a desire to retrieve his errors, lamenting the loss of the family pro¬ 
perty, and asking for a loan of five thousand pounds. 

“ I hope you did not give it him,” cried Doctor Miles. “ His peni¬ 
tence is all feigned; his reformation false; the money would go at the 
gambling-table in a week. I am not uncharitable in saying so, for I have 
had the opportunity of ascertaining within this month, that the man is 
the same as ever.” 

“So I found on making inquiries,” rejoined Beauchamp, “and con¬ 
sequently I refused decidedly. This refusal brought^a most,insolent and 
abusive letter, of which I took no notice; but having received intimation 
that the man is married, 1 made up my mind to the following course : to 
purchase this property, and, if he have any children, to make^ it the con¬ 
dition of my giving him pecuniary assistance, that he shall give up one 
of them to be educated entirely by myself. ■* Having insured that all shall 
be done to make that child a worthy member of society, I would settle 
the Moreton estate upon it, and thus, at all events, leave one of my name 
in a situation to do honmrr to it.” 

“ A kind plan, and a good one,” said Doctor Miles; “ but yet people 
will call it a whimsical one, and wonder that you do not marry yourself, 
and transmit your property and name to children of your own.” 

A bright and cheerful smile came upon Beauchamp’s face. 

“ Hitherto, my dear doctor,” he said, “ that has been impossible. The 
obstacles, however, are now removed—at least, I believe so ; and, per¬ 
haps, some day 1 may follow the course you suggest, but that will make 
no difference in regard to my intention. If I have children of my own, 
they will have more than enough for happiness, and having conceived a 
scheme of this kind, 1 never like to abandon it. I wiU therefore purchase 
this property, if it can be ascertained that Mr. Wharton’s title is per¬ 
fectly clear; but perhaps you, as the clergyman of two parishes here, can 
obtain proofs for me, that all the colateral heirs to the estate, under the 
entail made by Sir Charles Moreton, are extinct beyond all doubt. 
Under those circumstances, the sale by my uncle and nis son would be 
valid.” 

“ Wharton would not have bought it without he was sure,” said Doc¬ 
tor Miles. 

“ The sum actually psud was very small,” replied Beauchamp, in a pe- 
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culiar tone, “ all rest went to cover a debt, real or pretended, of Mr. 
Wharton’s own, btit here we are at the gates of the park, and so 1 must 
'bring our conference to an end. To-morrow or the next day I will tell 
you more of my personal history, for there are other subjects -on which I 
must consult you. Do you know who this is riding up so fast ?” 

“ A fool,” said Doctor Miles; and almost as he spoke, a young, fresh- 
coloured man, dressed in a green coat and leather breeches, and mounted 
on a splendid horse, with a servant behind him, cantered up, and sprang 
to the ground. 

” I don’t know^—ah—whether I have the honour of speaking to Mr. 
Beauchamp—ah,” he said, in a self-sufficient tone. 

Beauchamp bowed his head, saying, The same, sir.” 

“ Then, sir—ah—my name is Granty—ah—and you see—ah—I have 
been referred to you—ah—as the fnenu of a certain Captain Hayward— 
ah—in reference to a little affair—ah—between him and my firiend Harry 
Wittingham—ah—whom he threatened to horsewhip—ah.” 

“ If he threatened,” answer^ Beauchamp, in a calm tone, “ he is a 
very likely man to fulfil his words—but I think, sir, we had better speak 
upon this subject alone, as Captain Hayward has put me in possession of 
his views. This is my friend. Doctor Miles, a clergyman.” 

“Oh, yes, I know Doctor Miles—ah,” said Mr. Granty, “avery good 
fellow, aren’t you. Miles—ah V 

“ No, sir, I am not,” answered Doctor Miles ; “ but now, Mr. Beau¬ 
champ, I will leave you, as you seem to have some pleasant conversation 
before you;” and shaking Mr. Beauchamp by the hand wjthout any further 
apparent notice of ^at he had heard, Doctor Miles walked to the side of 
his carriage and got in, honouring Mr. Granty with the sort of cold, stiff 
bow that a ^loker might be supposed to make if it were taught to dance a 
minuet. But Doctor Miles had noticed all that had passed, and did not 
forget it. 

And now, dear reader, w§ will put our horses into a quicker pace, leap 
over all the further conversation between Mr. Beauchamp and Mr. Granty, 
and also an intervening space of two days, merely premising that, during 
that period, from a great number of knots on the tangled string of events, 
neither Mary Clifford nor Isabella Slingsby had any opportunity of speak¬ 
ing to Mr. Beauchamp for more than two minutes in private. Those 
two minutes were employed by Miss Clifford, to whose lot they fell, in 
telling him, with a hesitating and varying colour, that she very mucn wished 
for a short conversation with^him. Beauchamp was surprised, but he an¬ 
swered with courtesy and kindness, and wished her to proceed at once. 
Sir John Slingsby was upon them the next moment, however, and the 
matter was deferred. * « 

Thus went the two days I have mentioned, but on the morning of the 
third, just about half-past five, when every body but skylarks are sup¬ 
posed to be asleep, Mr. Beauchamp and our friend Ned Hayward entered 
the small meadow just under the trees by the palings of Tarningham 
Park, on the side next to Tarningham, near the spot where the river 
issued forth into the fields on its onward progress. They were followed 
By a man, carrying a mahogany case, bound with brass, and a gentleman 
in a black coat, with a surgical air about him; for strange human nature 
seldom goes out to make a hole in another piece of human nature, with¬ 
out taking precautions for mending it as soon as made. 

Beauchamp took out his watch and satisfied himself that they were to 
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their time) spoke a few words to the sui^ieon) unlooked the mahogany 
box, looked at some of the things it contamed) mid then walked and 
down the field with Ned Hayward for a qumter of an hour. 

“ liiis is too bad, Hayward,** he s^d, at length; ** 1 tidnk we mighb 
very well now retire.** * . 

M No, no,” said Hayward, ** giva hint' law enough, one can never tell 
what may stop a man. He shaydi|N|||^<>ther quarter of ui hour. Thmi 
if he does not come, he shall htfc|Sia|brBewhipping.** 

7en minutes more passed, ai3|^^jMwo other gentlemen mitered the 
field, with a follower, coming tlp||||i a quick pace, and with Wted 
brows. 

" Beg pardon, gentlemen—ah,*«8atd Mr. Granty, advancing; *<but we 
have h^ the devu’s own work—ph—to get the tools—ah. My friend 
Wittinghaqi was knocked down by a fellow—ah—that he was sending 
for cash, so that I had to furnish—ah—** 

“ Never mind all this,’* said Beauchamp, “you are now here, though 
you have kept my friend waiting. We had better proceed to business at 
once, as I have had a hint that from a slight indiscretion on your part, 
sir, in mentioning this matter before a clergyman, inquiries have been 
made which may produce inconvenient results.’’ 

Mr. Granty was somewhat nettled; but neither Beauchamp nor Hay¬ 
ward attended *to any of hb * ahs;’ the ground was measured, the pistols 
loaded, the two gentlemen placed on their ground, and then came the un¬ 
pleasant “ one—two—three.” Both fired instantly, and the next moment 
Harry Wittingham reeled and dropped. Beaucnamp thought he saw 
Ned Hayward waver slightly, more as if the pistol had recoiled violently 
in his hand than any thing else; but, as soon as his antagonist fell, the 
young officer ran up to him, stooped and raised his head. 

The surgeon came up directly and opened the wounded man's coat and 
waistcoat as he lay with his face as pale as ashes. At the same moment, 
however, there was a cry of “Hie, me,” amj turning round, Beauchamp 
saw the poor little pot-boy, Billy Lamb, scampering across the field as 
hard as he could go. 

“ Run, run,” cried the boy; “ there are the magistrates and the con¬ 
stables all coming up—run over by the style there; I brought the chaise to 
the end of the lane. • * 

“ I can’t go,” said Ned Hayward, “ till I hear what is to come of 
this.” 

“ You had better go,” said the surgeon, looking up; it does not seem 
to me to be dangerous, but you may get into prison if you stay. No, it 
has shattered the rib, but passed round. He will do well, I think. Run, 
run; I can see the people coming.” • 

“ Beauchamp took Ned Hayward’s arm and drew him away. In two 
minutes they had reached the chaise, and were rolling on; but then Ned 
Hayward leaned back somewhat languidly, and said, 

“ 1 wish, Beauchamp, you would just tie your handkerchief tight round 
my shoulder here; for it is bleeding more than 1 thought, and I feel 
sickish.” 

“ Good Heavens! are you hurt ?” exclaimed Beauchamp, and opening 
his waistcoat, be saw that the whole right side of his sl^ was steeped 
in blood. 
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CoAP. XXVI. 

1 so beKvre, fsMB mj very heart and scnil, tint theie is not the 
lightest possible good in attempting to write a book re^arly. I say with 
pnme teinisters and maid-serrants, ^ulosophers and fools, ** I’ve tried 

it, and sorely I ought to know.” be objected that the result en¬ 

tirely depends upon the way in wt^hinsng is tried, and that a very simple 
'■experiment would £ul or might nk hands of a fool or a maid-servant, 

wmeh would succeed ia tiiose of ^^4iiie minister or a philosopher. Ne¬ 
vertheless, it is true that critics make rules which life will not conform to. 
Art says one thing, nature another; and, in such a case, a fig for art! 
Art may teaeh us how to embellish nature, (nr show us what to portray. 

“ Do not be continually changing die scene,” says the critic, “ do not 
run firom character to character ; introduce no personage who does not 
t^nd to bring about some resultbut in the course of human events the 
scene is always shifting; the characters which pass before our eyes, cross 
and return at every instant, and innumerable personages flit before us like 
shadows over a glass, leaving no trac« of their having been. Others, in¬ 
deed, appear for an instant not only on the limited stage of domestic life, 
but often on the great ^ne of the worid, act their appointed part, pro¬ 
duce some parti(^ar effect, and then like those strange visitants of our 
system, the comets, rush back into the depths from which they emerged 
but for an hour. 

All this has been written to prove that it is perfectly right and judicious 
that I should introduce my beloved reader into the study of Mr. Whar¬ 
ton, or rather Abraham Wharton, Esq., solicitor, and attomey-at-law. 
Mr. Wharton was a small, spare, narrow man, of a tolerably gentlemanlike 
figure ; and, to look at his back, one of those prepossessions which lead 
us all by the nose, made one believe that his face must be a thin, sharp, 
foxlike fisce, probaUy witii as dark black beard, closely shaved, making the 
muzzle look blue. 

On getting round in front, however, the surprise of the new acquaint- 
ance was great to see a red and blotchy (x>unt«mnce, with riiarp black 
eyes, and very little beard, at all. There was generally a secret simper 
upon his lips intended to be courteous, but that simper, nke an exchequer 
bill, was very easily convertible, and a poor client, an inferior solicitor on 
the opposite side, or an unready debtor, soon found that it would be 
chang^ into heavy frowxteror sarcastic grins. 

Mr. Wharton was very proper and accurate in his dress. His coat 
was always black,—even when he went out to htmt, which was not a rare 
occurrence, he never sported the iVKkjacket. In riding, he would occa¬ 
sionally indulge in leather, elsewhere than from the knee downwards ; but 
the habiliment of the lower man was,, upon all ordinary occasions, a pair of 
dark gray pantaloons. He was now so habited in his study, as he called 
the room behind that where seven clerks were seated, for toe business he 
was engaged in was one in the ordioary course, though of extraordinary 
interest to Mr. Wharton. It was, in short, the consummation of pluck¬ 
ing a poor bird which had been entrapped long before. Now it was not 
intei^d to leave him a feather, and yet Mr. Wharton was inclined to do the 
thing as decorously as possible. By decorously I do not mean tenderly 
—such an unnecessary delicacy never entered into Mr. Wharton’s head. 
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The decorani thab he thought of wee merAj like seeming in the wotldTs 
eyesy as a great deal of other decoram ie, male and female. He was 
about to be as hard, as relentless, as iron-hearted as a cannQn- ba.ll, but 
all with infini^ profesnons of kindness and feeling, and sorrow foe 
the painfil nwessity, &c. &c. &c., for Mjr. t^^rton ft^owed Dr. Kitch¬ 
ener’s barbardufr recipe for devouring oystm, and tickled his little 
favourites before he ate them.** 

The lawyer was standing at a tilij^wilh some papers before him—not 
too many—for he was not like thbii^^4>ankrupt attorneys of the capital 
who fill their rooms with broWn tin cases, marked in large white letters 
** House of Lords,” he preferred as little show of business as possible. His 
object now-a-days was not to get practice, but to make money. Practice 
enough he had; too much for the common weal. 

A clerk-nra sort of private secretary indeed—was sitting at the other 
end of the table, and the two had discussed one or two less important 
aflairs, affecting a few hundred pounds, when Mr. Wharton at length ob¬ 
served, I think to-morrow is the last day with Sir John Slingsby, Mr. 
Pilkington, is it not?” 

He knew quite well that it was; but, it would seem, he wished to hear 
his clerk’s opinion upon the subject. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Mr. Pilkington, “ I don’t see a chance for 
him." 0 

“ Nor I dither,” answered Mr. Wharton; “lam afraid he is quite run 
out, poor man. The six months’ notice of foreclosure was all right, and 
the interest now amounts to a large sum.” 

" A very large sum indeed, sir, with the costs,” answered Mr. Pilking¬ 
ton; ‘‘you don’t think, sir, he’ll attempt to revise the costs or haggle 
about the interest.” , 

“He can’t, Mr. Pilkington,” replied Mr. Wharton, drily, “ the costs 
are all secured by bond and accounts passed, and it was a client of mine 
who advanced him the money at seven-aud-^-half to pay the interest 
every six months on my mortgage. I had nothing to do with the trans¬ 
action.” 

Mr. HlMngton smiled, and Mr. Wharton proceeded. 

“ Why you know qqite well, Pilkington, that it was Dyer who ad¬ 
vanced the money, knd his bankruptcy brought the bonds into my 
hands.” 

“ I thought there was only one bond, sir,” answered Mr. Hlkingfton; 
^‘you told me to have a fresh bond every six months for the running inte¬ 
rest and the arrears, and the interest upon former advances, to guard 
against loss.” 

Mr. Wharton now smiled and nodded his head, saying, for he was 
vain of his shrewdness, and vanity is a weak passion, “ True, true, 
Pilkington, but last half-year I saw that things were coming to a close, 
and therefore thought it better to have two bonds. It looks more regular, 
though the other is the most convenient mode.” 

“And besides it secures the interest on the last half-year’s interest,” 
said Pilkington ; but to this observation Mr. Wharton made no reply, 
turning to another part of the same subject. 

“Just bid Raymond to step down to Mr. Wittingham’s,” said the 
lawyer, “ and tell him with my compliments I should be glad to speak 
with him for a minqte. I must give mm a hint of what is going on.” 

02 
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« Why, six,” sidd Mt. Pilkington, hesitating “ you know he has a 
bond too, out on the same day, and he’ll be sure to go before you, having 
also a biU of sale.” 

** I know, I know,** answered Mr. Wharton, ** but I should like him to 
be tke first, Pilkington.” 

« Will there be enough to cover all ?” asked the clerk, doubtfully. 

** Ample,” answered his great man; “ besides, the whole sum coming 
thundering down at once wul ensure that no one will be fool enough to 
help. I nave heard, indeed, something about a friend who would 
advance money to pay Wittingham’s bond. Let him!—all the better, 
that cannot supersede my debt. Wittingham will get his money, and 
Sir John won’t easily find much moi% on any security he has to offer. 
Besides, when some one begins, it gives the very best reason for others 
going on, and Wittingham won’t be slow, depend upon it. Tell Mr. Ray¬ 
mond to fetch him.” 

The clerk retired, not venturing to urge any more objections; but 
when he returned again, Mr. Wharton himself continued the conversation 
thus, 

Wittingham is a curious person to deal with ; one does not alwaya 
know what can be his objects.” 

Mr. Wharton had always an object himself, and, therefore, he fancied 
that no man could act without one. He never took the impulse of 
passion, or the misdirection of folly, or the pigheadedness of obstinacy 
mto account. However, with Mr. Wittingham he was in some degree 
right, as to his generally having an object; but he was in some degree 
wrong also, for all the other causes of human wrong-going, passion, 
folly, and pigheadedness, had their share in the modes, methods, and 
contrivances by which the worthy magistrate sought his ends. 

“ Now, what can be the meaning," continuea Mr. Wharton, “ of his 
opposing so strongly all steps against this Mr. Beauchamp and that 
Captain Hayward, wmo t^erd engaged in the duel with his son ?” 

“ They say he had quarrelled with Harry Wittingham and disinherited 
him,” replied the clerk; ** and old Mrs. Billiter, the housekeeper, is quite 
furious about it. She declares that it is all old Wittingham’s fault; 
that if it had not been for him, nothing of the kiqd would have happened; 
and that he murdered the young man. I do not knbw what it all means; 
hut they say she will nurse Harry Wittingham through it after all.” 

Mr. Wharton mused for a minute or two, and then said, 

“ You do not mean, he is out of danger ?” 

Oh dear, no, sir,” answered Mr. Pilking^on, who perceived a slightly 
dissatisfied twang in his superior's question; Mr. Slattery, the surgeon, 
said he might sink at any time for*the next ten days.” 

“ Hum]^,” said Mr. Wharton, “ that is all right. It will keep the 
others out of the way for some time to come; and a very good thing, 
too, for Mr. Beauchamp himself. He it is who is treating for the 
Moreton Hall estate; there is a little hitch in the business, which will be 
soon removed; but he seems to me just the sort of man who would take 
Sir John Slingsby’s mortgage as an investment, as soon as the other. 
At all events, he might create difficulties in a business which had better 
be settled as soon as possible for all parties, and might bum his own 
fingers, poor man, into the bargain. You had the bills posted up,. 
Pilkin^n?” 
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Oh, jes, sir,” replied the clerk, ** for twenty milea round, offering a 
reward. There is no fear, sir. They are safe enough*—most likely in 
France by this time.” 

Mr. Wharton seemed satisfied; and, after a few minutes, worthy Mr. 
Wittingham entered the office, and was thence ushered into the study ; 
hut, alas! it was no longer the Mr. Wittingham of former d:ws. The 
somewhat firesh complexion; the stiff, consequential carriage; the vulgar 
swagger, were all gone; and Mr. Wittingham looked a very sick old 
gentieman, indeed; weak in the knees, bent in the back, and sallow in 
the face. The wig was ill-adjusted, the Melton coat a world too wide; 
you could have put a finger between the knee-bands of the breeches and 
the stockings; and the top-boots ilipped down almost to the ancles. It 
was marvellous how one who had l^en so tall and thin before, could 
have becomp, to the eye, so much taller and thinner. The great Prince 
of Parma, wrote despatches, reviewed troops, and conducted a nego¬ 
tiation, within one hour before a long and fingering malady terminated 
in death. He knew he was dying, and yet went through all his ordinary 
business, as* if he had only to dress and go out to a party instead of into 
his grave. This was a wonderful instance of the persistence of character 
under bodily infirmity, or rather of its triumph over corporeal decay. 
But that of Mr. Wittingham was more remarkable. The external Wit¬ 
tingham was wofully digged: his oldest fiiend would not have known 
him ; but the internal Wittingham was still the same *, there was not a 
tittle of difference. He was not in the least softened, he was not in the 
least brightened: his was one of those granite natures, hard to cut, and 
impossible to polish. Although he had vety little of the diamond in 
him, yet, as the diamond can only be shaped by the powder of the 
diamond, nothing but Wittingham could touch Wittingham. His own 
selfishness was the only means by which he was accessible. • 

“ Ah, Mr. Wharton,” he said, “ you sent for me ; what is in the wind 
now? Not about these two young men any ipoae,trust. That account 
is closed. I wiU have nothing to do with it. Henry Wittingham called 
out this Captain Hayward; Captain Hayward was fool enough to go out 
with Henry Wittingham. They each had a shot, and the balance struck 
was a pistol-ball against Henry Wittingham. Perhaps, if all the items 
had been reckoned, the 'account might have been heavier, but 1 am not 
going to open the books again, I should not find any thing to the credit of 
my son, depend upon it.” 

“ Oh, no, my good friend,” said Mr. Wharton, in the most amiable 
tone possible ; “ I knew the subject was disagreeable to you, and there¬ 
fore never returned to the business again. The other magistrates did 
what they thought their duty required, in offering a reward, &c., but as 
you had a delicacy in meddling where your son was concerned, the matter 
was not pressed upon you.” 

Delicacy ! fiddlesticks' ends I” retorted Mr. Wittingham. “ I never 
had a delicacy in my life!—I did not choose! That is the proper word. 
But if it was not about this, wlw did you send for me ?” 

“ Why, my dear sir,” said JVfr. Wharton, “ I thought it due in honour 
to give you a hint—as I know you are a large creditor of Sir John 
Slingsby—that matters are not going altogether well there.” 

“ I nave known that these six years,” answered the magistrate; 
** honour, indeed! You have a great deal to do with honour, and delicacy, 



and all that; but i am a businen, and look to fhmga as matters 

of busmess. Speak more plainly, Wharton, uHhat is there going worse 
than usual at Ihe Park ? Does he want to borrow more money?” 

** He did a fortnight ago, and could not mt it,” replied Mr. Wharton, 
drily; for the most impudent rogue in the worid does not like to feel 
himself thoroughly understood. “ But the short uid the long of the 
matter is this, my good sir;—Sir John can go on no longer. Six months* 
notice of foreclosure is out to-morrow ; other steps must be taken imme¬ 
diately ; large arrears of interest are due; two or three bonds with judg¬ 
ment are han^ng over our poor friend ; and you had better look after 
yourself.” 

Well, well, there is time enoug^h* yet,” said Mr. Wittingham, in a 
much less business-like tone than Mr. Wharton expected; “ the preli¬ 
minaries of the law are somewhat lengthy, Mr. Wharton ^ fi-ffis and 
ea-sas take some time ; and I will think of the matter.” 

“ As you please, my gwd friend,” answered Wharton; “ only just let 
me hint, that all the preliminaries have been already gone through. An 
execution will be put in early to-morrow ; there are a good many 
creditors, and there may be a sort of scramble, as the school-boys have it, 
where the quickest runner gets the biggest nut. I thought it but kind 
and fair to tell you, as a neighbour and a friend, especially as your debt 
is no trifle, I think.” 

“ An execution early to-morrow!” exclaimed Mr. Wittingham ; ‘‘ won’t 
the estate pay all ?” 

“ About two-thirds, I imagine,” said Wharton, telling, as was his wont, 
a great lie with the coolest face possible. 

“ And what will Sir John do ?” said the magistrate, “ and poor Miss 
Slingsby ?” 

“ I am* afraid we must touch Sir John’s person,” replied the lawyer, 
with a sneer; “ and as to poor Miss Slingsby, I see nothing for it, but 
that she should go out. at a^governess. But do not let us talk nonsense, 
Wittingham. You are a man of sense and of business. I have given 
you a caution, and you will act upon it. That is all I have to do with 
the matter.” 

To Mr. Wharton’s surprise, however, he did not find Mr. Wittingham 
so ready to act in the way he hinted as had been .anticipated. The old 
gentleman hesitated, and doubted, and seemed so uneasy that the solieitor 
began to fear he had mistaken his character totally, to apprehend that, 
after all, he might be a kind-hearted, benevolent old genrieman. The 
reader, however, who has duly remarked the conversation between the 
magistrate on his sick-bed, and worthy Dr. Miles, may, perhaps, perceive 
other causes for Mr. Wittinghanv’^ hesitation. He had found that Sir 
John Slingsby possessed a secret which might hang his son. Now, 
although I do not mean at all to say that Mr. Wittingham wished his son 
to die, in any way, or that he womd not have been somewhat sorry for 
his death, by any means, yet he would have much preferred that the 
means were not those of singulation. To have his son hanged, would 
be to have his own consideration hanged. In short, he did not at all 
wish to be the father of a man who had been hanged ; and consequently 
he was somewhat afraid of driving Sir John Slingsby into a corner. But 
each man, as Pope well knew, has some ruling passion, which is strong 
even in death. Sir John Slingsby owed Mr. Wittingham five thousand 





pounds ; and Mr. Wiitingham oonU notfoxig^t that fact. As ha thought 
of it, it increased, swelled out, grew heavy, like a nightmare. To lose 
five thousand pounds at one blow I What was any. other consideratioa 
to that ? Wh^ was the wlude Newgate-ealeBdar, arranged as a genea- 
logical tiBe and appended to his name eith^ as ancestry or postmity ? 
Nothing, nothing! Dust in the balance! A feather in an air^pumpl 
Mr. Wittin^ham grew exceedingly civil to his kind friend, Mr. Wharton^ 
he compassionated poor Sir John Slingsby very mutdi; he was sorry for 
Miss Slingsby ; but he did not in the least see why, when other peojde 
were about to help themselves, he should imt have his just right. He 
chatted over the matter with Mr. Wharton, and obtained an opinion 
from him, without a fee, as to the best mode of proceeding—and Mr. 
Wharton’s opinions on such points were very sound; but in this case 
particularly careful. Then Mr. Wittingham went home, sent for his 
worthy solicitor, Mr. Bacon, whom he bad employed for many years, as 
cheaper and safer than Mr. Wharton, and gave him instructions, which 
set the poor little attorney’s hair on end. 

Mr. Bacon knew Mr. Wittingham, however ; he had been accustomed 
to manage him at petty sessions; and he was well aware that it was 
necessary to set Mr. Wittingham in opposition to Mr. Wittingham, before 
he could hope that any one’s opinion would be listened to. When those 
two respectable persons had a dispute together, there was some chance of 
' a third being attended to who stepped in as an umpire. 

But, in the present case, hlr. Bacon was mistaken. He did not say 
one word of the pity, and the shame, and the disgrace of taking Sir John 
Slingsby quite by surprise; but he started various legal difficulties, and, 
indeed, some formidable obstacles to the very summary proceedings which 
Mr. Wittingham contemplated. But that gentleman was as a gun 
loaded with excellent powder and well-crammed down shot, by Mr. 
Wharton ; and the priming was dry and fresh. Mr. Bacon’s*difficulties 
were swept away in a moment; his obs|^c^s leaped over; and the 
solicitor was astonished at the amount of technical knowledge which his 
client had obtained in a few hours. 

There was nothing to be done but obey. Mr. Wittingham was too good 
a card to throw out: Sir John Slingsby was evidently ruined beyond 
redemption ; and with la sorrowful heart—for Mr. Bacon was, at bottom, 
a kind and well-disposed man—he took his way to his office with bis 
eyes roaming from one side of the street to the other, as if he were 
looking for some means of escaping from a disagreeable task. As they 
thus roamed, they fell upon BUly Lamb, the little deformed pot-boy. 
The lawyer eyed him for a minute or so as he walked along, comparra 
him in imagination with one of his omx clerks, a tall, handsome-looking 
fellow, with a simpering face ; thought that Billy would do best, though 
he was much more like a wet capon than a human being, and beckoning 
the boy into his office, retired with him into an inner room, where 
Mr. Bacon proceeded so cautiously and diffidently, that, had not Billy 
Lamb’s wits been as sharp as his face, he would have been puzrded to know 
what the solicitor wanted hgn to do. 
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Chap. XXVII. 

It was a daric, cold, dieerless night, though the season was sununer, 
and the ^rooeding week had been very warm--one of those nights when 
a cold catting north-east wind has suddenly broken through the sweet 
dream of bright days, and checked the blood in the trees and plants, 
withering them with the presage of winter. From noon till eventide 
that wind had blown; and although it had died away towards night, it 
had left the sky dark and the air (milly. Not a star was to be seen in the 
expanse above; and, though*the moon was up, yet the light she gave 
omy served to show that heavy clouds were floating over the heavens, the 
rounded edges of the vapours becomipg every now and then of a dim 
white, without riie face of the bright orb ever Ming visible for a moment. 
A dull, damp moist hung about we ground, and &ere was a faint smell, 
not altogether unpleasant, but sickly and oppressive, rose up, resembling 
that which is given forth by some kinds of water-plants, and burdened 
the cold air. 

In the little church-yard, at the back of Stephen Gimlet’s cottage, there 
was a light burning, though ten o’clock had struck some quarter of an 
hour before; and an elderly man, dressed, notwithstanding the chilliness 
of the night, merely in a waistcoat with striped sleeves, might have been 
seen by that light, which was nested in a horse-lantern, and perched upon 
a fresh-turned heap of earth. His head and shoulders were above the 
ground, and part of his rounded back, with ever and anon the rise and 
&11 of a heavy pick-axe, appeared amongst the nettles and long hemlocks 
which overrun the church-yard. His legs and feet were buried in a pit 
which he was digging, and busily the sexton laboured away to hollow out 
the grave, muttering to himself from time to time, and sometimes even 
singing at his gloomy work. He was an old man, but he had no one to 
help him, dnd in trutn he needed it not, for he was hale and hearty, and 
he put such a good will to }iisj;ask, that it went on rapidly. The dig^ng 
of a grave was to him a sort of festival. He held brotherhood with 
the worm, and gladly prepared the board for his kindred’s banquet. 

The grave-digger had g^ne on for some time when, about the hour I 
have mentioned, some one paused at the side of the low mos^ wall, about 
a hundred yards from the cottage of the new gamekeeper, and looked 
over towards the lantern. Whoever the visiter was, he seemed either to 
hesitate or to consider, for he remained with his arms leaning on the 
coping for full five minutes, before he opened the little wooden-gate close 
by, and walking in, went up to the side of the grave. The sexton heard 
him well enough, but I never saw a sexton who was not a humorist, and 
he took not the least notice, working, away as before. 

Why, what are you about, old gentleman?” said a man’s voice, at 
length. 

“Don’t you see?” rejoined the sexton, looking up, “practising the 
oldest trade in the world but one—digging to be sure—^aye, and grave- 
digging, too^ which is a very ancient profession likewise, though when 
first it began men lived so long, the sextoqs must have been but poor 
craftsmen for want of practice.’” 

“ And whose grave is it you are dig^ng ?” asked the visiter. “ I have 
been here some days, and have not heara of any deaths.” 

“ One would think you were a doctor,” answered the sexton, “ for you 
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seem to ficmoj that you must have a baud in every death in the parish-— 
but you want to know whose grave it is—well, I can't tell you, for 1 don’t 
know myself.” 

" But who ordered you to dig it then?” demanded the siranger. 

**No one,” said the sexton; <‘it irill fit somebody, I warrant, and I 
shall get paid for it; and why should not I keep a r^y-made grave as 
a town cobbler keeps ready-made shoes ? I am diggmg it out of my 
own fancy. There will be death somewhere before the week is out, I am 
sure; for 1 dreamed last night that I saw a wedding come to this (burch, 
and the bride and the bridegroom stepped on each of the grave hillocks 
as they walked—so there will be a death, that’s certain, and may be 
two.” « 

And so you are digging the grave on speculation, old fellow?” 
exclaimed^ the other, “ but I dare say you have a shrewd guess whom 
it is for. There is some poor fellow ill in the neighbourhotm—or some 
woman in a bad way, ha?” 

It may be for the young man lying wounded up at Buxton’s inn, an¬ 
swered the sexton; ‘‘ they say he is better; but I should not wonder if 
it served his turn after all. But I don’t know, there is never any telling 
who may go next. I’ve seen funny things in my day. Those who 
thought they had a long lease, find it was a short one: those who were 
wishing for other people’s death, that they might get their money, die 
first themselves.” 

The sexton paused, and the stranger did not make any answer, looking 
gloomily down into the pit as if he did not much like tne last reflections 
that rose up from the bottom of the grave. 

** Aye, funny things enough I have seen,” continued the sexton, after 
giving a stroke or two with his pickaxe; ^‘but the funniest of all is, to 
see how folks take on at first for those who are gone, and how soon they' 
get over it. Lord, what a lot of tears I have seen shed on this little bit of 
ground! and how soon they were dried up,^lil^ a shower in the sunshine. 
1 recollect now there was a young lady sent down here for change of air 
by the London doctors, after they had poisoned her with their stufi', I dare 
say. A pretty creature she was as ever I set eyes on, and did not seem iU, 
only a bit of a cough. Her mother came with her, and then her lover, 
who was to be lnarried*to her when she got well. But at six months' end 
she died—there she lies, close on your left—and her lover, wasn’t he ter¬ 
rible downcast ? and he said to me when we had put her comfortably in 
the ground, ‘ 1 shan’t be long after her, sexton; keep me that place be¬ 
side her—there’s a guinea for you.’ He did not come back, however, for 
five years, and then I saw him one day go along the road in a chaise 
and four, with a fine lady by his side, as gay as a lark.” 

“ Well, you would not have the man go on whimpering all his life?” 
said the other; “how old are you, sexton?” 

“ Sixty and eight last January,” answered the other, “and I have dug 
these graves forty years come St. John.” 

“ Have you many old men in the parish ?” asked the stranger. 

“ The oldest is eighty-two,” replied the sexton, “and she is a woman.” 

“ Six from eighty-two,” said the stranger in a contemplative tone, 
“ that leaves seventy-six. That will do very well.” 

“ Will it?” said me sexton, “ well, you know best; but I should like 
to see a bit more of your face,” and as he spoke, the old man suddenly 
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laind his famtem toirorda the straager, aad then burst out into a lai^Iv 
I ^ught I knew the roieer he saMi " and so you’re come bade 
• again, captdn ? Wdl now, this is droll enough! That bona you’re got 
your foot ittKni bdotigs to yom old wet-nurse, Sally Loames, if 1 know 
this gprouBQ; and she had aa great a hand in damaging you as any of the 
rest. She a had one! But what has brought you down now that 
all the ntioney’s gone and the property too ?” 

“ Why, rU tell you,” answered Captain Moreton, “ I’ll tell you, my 
good old Grindley. 1 want to see into the vault where the coffins are, 
and just to have a look at the register. Can’t you help me ? you used 
always to hare the keys.” 

“ No, no,” captain, rejoined the sextqp, shaking his head, “ no tricks! 
no tricks ! I’m not going to put my head into a noose for nothing.” 

** Nobody wants you to put your head in a noose, Grindley,” answered 
the other, ** all I want is just to take a look at the coffins tor a minute, 
and another at the register, for I have had a hint that I have been ter¬ 
ribly cheated, and that people have put my great-grandfather’s death six 
years too early, which makes all the difference to me ; for if my mother 
was horn while be was living she could not break the entail, do you see?” 

“Well, then,” said the sexton, “ you can come to-morrow, captain ; 
and rn tell the doctor any hour you like.” 

“ That won’t do, Grindley,” replied Moreton, “ the parson is with the 
enemy ; and, besides, I must not let any body know that I have seen the 
register and the coffins till I have every thing prepared to upset their 
n^ery. You would not have me lose my own, would you, old boy ? 
Then as to your doing it for nothing, if you will swear not to tell that I 
have seen the things at all, till I am ready and ^ve you leave, you shall 
have a ten-pound note.” 

It is a strange and terrible thing, that the value of that which has no 
value except as it affects us in this world and this life, increases enor¬ 
mously in our eyes as we are ^leaving it. The sexton had always been 
more or less a covetous man, as Captain Moreton well knew ; but the 
passion had increased upon him with years, and the bait of the ten-pound 
note was not to be resisted. He took up the lantern, he got out of the 
g^ve, and looked carefully round. It was late at night—all was quiet 
—nothing seemed stirring; and approaching clo8e*to.Mor6ton’s side, he 
said in a whisper, 

“ No one Ikmows that you were coming here, eh, captain ?” 

“ Nobody in the world,^’ replied the other, “ I called at your house an 
hour ago, and the girl told me you were down here, but 1 said 1 would 
call on you again to-morrow.” 

And you ojnly want to look at the coffins* and the hook ?” continued 
the sexton. 

“Nothing else in the world,” smd Moreton, in an easy tone ; per¬ 
haps I may take a memorandum in my pocket-book, that’s all.” 

“Well, then, give us the note and come along,” replied the sexton^ 
“ there can be no harm in that.” 

Moreton slipped something into his hand, and they moved towards a 
little dooi in tlm side of the church, opposite to that on which stood the 
cottage of Stephen Gimlet. Here the sexton drew a large bunch of 
keys out of his pocket and opened the door, holding up the lantern to let 
hie companion see the way in. 
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GEOBOE CANNINOi* 

“0 fiir an hour of George Canning I”—How. G. SanrTEx. 

This is a gnuseful and welcome contribution to the literature of tibe 
country. A good biography of a statesman so distinguished and so uni¬ 
versally respected as George Canning, was a want that remained to be 
filled up. The task demanded calm judgment, chastened feeling, and a 
tutored pen: advantages which Mr. Bell is well known to possess in an 
eminent degree. The exquisite portraiture, g^ven by the author of De 
Yere, of the contention in the mind of one of England’s most gifted sons, 
between literary tastes and th^ pursuits of ambition, is here made the 
striking and instructive theme of a whole biography; and it was indeed 
the great, the dominant feature of Canning’s life. 

Descended from a family of note and antiquity, it was the subsequent 
prime minister’s misfortune to have passed his first childhood under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances of the bad example of profligate and 
disorderly habits. The inauspicious guardianship of Mr. Reddish would, 
indeed, have been fatal to an ordinary intellect. Great, therefore, is 
the debt of gratitude due to the memory of the blunt and honest actor, 
Moody, who, declaring the boy to be on the high road to the gallows, per¬ 
severed in his rescue till he got him transferred to the charge of his uncle, 
Mr. Stratford Canning, with the strict understanding that there should 
be no further intercourse with his mother’s connexions. 

Removed from Hyde Abbey School, the burial place of Alfred, whose 
memory must have often flitted across the mind of a boy who, even at this 
early period obtained some applause for his skill in verse-making, he was 
at once placed as an oppidan on his reception at Eton, and where, besides 
acquiring distinction for the easy elegance of his Latin and Eftglish poetry, 
he also discovered, says his biographer, in his character the germ of 
those traits for which he was afterwards s« idluch admired in public life: 
great generosity of temper, quickness of apprehension, and firmness of 
ptirpose.” 

There are no boyish delinquencies to record of Canning’s Eton days. 
His laborious and stqdious habits kept the animal spirits in check, but it 
was there that he 'formed some of those warm and enduring friendships 
which had subsequently so much influence on Ids progress in life. “ The 
purity of sentiment,’’ Mr. Bell gracefully remmrks, “ and congenialities of 
ptusuits in which these personal attachments had their origin, flowered 
out into a little literary enterprise, which has conferred celebrity upon the 
spot from which it issued^the famous boy-periodical, called the ‘ Micro¬ 
cosm,’ projected by a few of the ndtore accomplished Etonians, with Can¬ 
ning, then advancing towards the seventeenth year of his age, at their 
head.” 

It was at Eton, too, that the boy first discovered a political bias. HiS 
generous and heroic nature led him to side at once with what was then 
the weaker and the oppressed party. He threw himself, on the occasion 
of a contested election for Windsor, into the popular party, and his con¬ 
victions were of so permanent a character as to have thriven even in tibe 


• The Life of the Right Hon. George Canning., By Robert Bell, Author of “ BBs- 
tory of Russia,” “ Lives of English Poets,” &c. &c. 1 vol. 8vo, Chapman & HalL 
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aHstocratio atmosphere of Christ Church, Oxford. At collet, Canning 
forined many new friendships of an intimate character, afi of which, 
like those of Eton, were materially calculated to influence, if not 
to deride the subsequent Section of ms life. This was the era of poeti¬ 
cal eputles, scrap-book contributions, and vers de socuthf of whiw the 
following is an exanmle:— 

** Mr. Canning, then about eighteen or nineteen years of age, was 
walking in the grounds with Mrs. Crewe, who had just lost her favourite 
dog, Quon, and wanted an epitaph for him. The dog was buried close at 
hand, near the dairy-house. Mr. Canning protested he could not make 
epitaphs; but the lady was not to be denied, and so he revenged himself 
with the following : * 

EPITAPH OH MRS. CURWe's BOO. 

Poor Quon lies buried near this dairy, 

And is not this a sad quondary ?*’’ 

And Mr. Bell has industriously collected sufficient specimens of these lighter 
illustrations of the student’s fancy and accomphshments to satisfy the 
reader without adding much lustre to the posthumous fame of his hero. 

The conversion of Canning to Toryism is told in bolder and more pictu¬ 
resque language than generally belongs to Mr. Bell’s easy and refined 
style. The interview with WiUiam Godwin is dramatically conceived, 

“ A small, fresh-coloured man, with intelligent eyes, a strong expres¬ 
sion of obstinacy in his face, and pressing ardour of manner, makes his 
appearance the next morning at breakfast. The host is collected, as a 
man should be who holds himself prepared for a revelation. The guest, 
unreserved and impatient of delay, hastens to unfold his mission. 
Amongst the speculators who are thrown up to the surface, in great po¬ 
litical emergencies, there are generally some who are misled by the 
grandeur of their conceptions; and who, in the purity and integnty of 
their own hearts, cannot see ^ha evil or the danger that lies before them. 
This was a man of that order. He enters into an animated description of 
the state of the country, traces the inquietude of the people to its source 
in the corruption and tyranny of the government, declares that they are 
resolved to endure oppression no longer, that they are already organised 
for acrion, that the auspicious time has arrived to put Out their strength, 
and ends by the astoundii^ announcement, that wey have selected him 
—•this youth who has made such a stir amongst them—as the fittest per¬ 
son to he placed at the head*of the movement. Miracle upon miracle I 
The astonishment of the youth who receives this communication may well 
suspend his judgment: he requires an interval^ collect himself, and de¬ 
cide; and then, dismissing his strange risiter, shuts himself up to think. 
In that interval he takes a step which conunits him for life. It is but a 
step firom lincoln’s-inn to Downing-street. His faith in the people is 
shaken. He sees in this theory of regeneration nothing but folly and 
bloodshed. His reason revolts from aU participation in it. And the 

* This will recall Sheridan’s wril-known epigram on Lady Payne’s monkey— 
the pretty and ill-used Lady Payne. 

‘‘Alas! poor Ned, 

My monkey’s dead, 

1 had rather by half 
It bad been Sir Balph.” 
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next chamber to which we follow him, is the closet of the Munster, to 
whom he makes his new confession of futh, and gives in hi^ final ad« 
heronce. 

** Reader, the idolent little man was WUliam Godmn, the author of 
the' * Politi^ Justice/ and the convert was Geoige Canning.** 

The orig^ of clubs and the influence of the French Revolution on par* 
ties in this country is also briefly but skilfully depicted in a tone of natural 
and healthy vigour. Who indeed can tell, with me increase of the modem 
clubs which have grown out of those of the end of the eighteenth century, 
and with the wealth and intellect that is thrown into them, what may to 
the amount of their (future development and the influence which they 
may ultimately have in the socisd and political destinies of this country ? 

From the period of his conversion, the life of Canning became the life 
of a public man. There are few persons of so distinguished a imputation 
whose private life was less chequered by incident or variety. The boy at 
Eton was tndy father to the man, ana his calm, studious, steady habits 
carried him onwards through life, like a deep powerful current, little vexed 
by obstacles, and seldom ruffled by storms, to the highest honours in the 
realm. The love of letters had more time to bre^ forth in the early 
career of the statesman than in after life, and his biographer, who is 
strongly opposed to Mr. Pitt’s measures against what he deems to have 
been an imaginary spread of revolutionary doctrines in this country, says, 
** While Pitt and Grenville were carrying on the war with remorseless 
energy abroad. Canning was employing a much more effective instrument 
than the sword, in combating the progress of revolutionary principles at 
home. That instrument was ndicme; and if the ministry had been con¬ 
tent to leave French principles to its tender mercies they would have wit¬ 
nessed their extirpation by a surer process than riot acts and state trials. 
The ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ was a much more formidable prosecutor than the 
attorney-general.” 

It was this long-debated question of w^ /or principles—a war that 
bequeathed to England its national debt—which called forth the first 
ma^ficent displays of Canning’s eloquence. Mr. Tierney had made a 
motion that the state of the country rendered it imperative upon us to 
leave Europe to herself. Mr. Canning rose to reply on the ministerial 
side, and dmivered.a Speech which for compass of reason and masterly 
elocution drew expressions of admiration even from Mr. Pitt. Mr. Can¬ 
ning’s speeches which soon followed this, upon the question of union with 
Ireland, suggest some sensible and judicious observations from his bio¬ 
grapher upon the past and present policy of England towards that 
unhappy and ever-distracted country. We only disagree widely with Mr. 
Bell when he would trac^ all the. evils that afflict that country to the 
injustice done to it, and none to the character of the people themselves. 

Upon the “Oregon question,” which has lately assume so formidable 
an importance, ana which Mr. Rush had instructions to re-open in the 
time of Canning’s final sickness, Mr. Bell remarks, that the claims 
of the United States by right of discoveiy and by right of treaty are 
fatal one to the other, and cannot co-exist. Spain could not confer upon 
America that which America herself already possessed. “Such a union 
of titles,” says Mr. Rush, “ imparting valimty (perhaps he means in¬ 
validity) to each other, does not often exist “ an observation,” says 
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Mr. BeQ, " zoa^ltfc be lafdy carried a Ktde fSort^r, by es^ring 
each an union nevar existed before.** 

• The great features in Canning’s life were the part he took in anesting'' 
ihe carmit of revolurionaiy filings in this country and upholding the 
continental war: the two sanguinary dramas that wrapped the close ra the 
rigfateenth oentury in gloom and sadness. The union with Ireland and 
tiifrdwsolntinn of the Pitt ministry were stepping-stones to his maturer 
&sa». This was also tiie epoch of his marriage. The Addington 
admiiustration and the short-lived Grenville ministry led the way to 
Canning’s appointm^t to office as secretary of state for foreign 
affiurs xn the Perceval nunistry. This was unfcnrtunately the epoch of 
his doelwitii Lord Castlereagh. Parliaqpentary Reform, Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation, the Test Act, a comprehensive and most judicious system of 
foreign policy, and some domestic diffictdties, more especially the ques¬ 
tion of Queen Caroline, wme among the most important subjects which 
occtqiied the palmiest days of this gifted patriot and statesman. Amidst 
all, Canning’s passion for literature, Mr. Bell remarks truly, coloured his 
whole life. Every moment of leisure was given up to books. His elo- 
qumce was wonderful. In descriptive power, and in the higher uses of 
imagination. Canning certainly excelled all Ins contemporaries except 
Burke. He died, as is well known, in the same villa and the same room 
to which Fox, imder circumstances painfully similar—that of an iman- 
swered aspersion from a rising opposition—and by a further strange 
coinridence, at the same age, had also removed—to die. But Canning 
carried with him a more profound and universal respect. His public and 
private life were alike revered by all parties, and, in the words of his able 
raographer, ** all jealousies and animosities were extinguished in the com¬ 
mon grief; iurd Faction herself wept upon his grave.” 


* . 

LAURA. 

Sr J. E. CABFENTER. 

Earth had not a fairer creature ’ 

Than my bright Italian ^1, 

Beauty dwelt in every feature, 

Love in girery silken curl; 

In her own bright land they taught her 
Songs like those which Sappho sung, 
None l^e fair Italia’adaughter 

Charm’d the old—entranc’d the young. 

Not an orb in Heaven’s dominion 
Shone like Laura’s sunny eyes. 

Not a bird, on golden pinion, 

Seem’d more free ’neath stuumer skies; 
All the young and brave went to her, 
Pilgrims they to beauty’s shrine; 

Not a soul but feared to woo her 
Till I dared—and she was mine I 
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THE TRAVELS AND OPINIONS OF MR. JOLLY GREEN. 

Chap. VIII. 

MoWTMOBEKcr, as iiH>st trayeUets are aware, is a 
about twelve miles from Paris. It is equally Ibe resort the votai^ 
of pleasure and of religion: the former go '^re to eat <jierries and ride 
on donkeys, the latter to worship at the dbrine of a celebrated saint and 
martyr named John James Rousseau, who dwelt there in a hermitage 
somewhere about the middle of the last century. He was one of the 
foremost of that race of pious men who deroted their energies to the rdi- 
gious ediipation of their countrymen, the fruits of which were so con¬ 
spicuous in the French Revolution. His ** Confessions’’ are curious, and 
show to what an extent the devotional fervour of the recluse may imml 
him to self-torture; for I find in his works (written in French) that ne 
was in the h|bit of sitting in a state of ecstacy—^like a wild duck—in the 
water amidst the bushes (** au milieu des bois et des eaux”) ; and tliat it 
was his delight to vmte in windy weather, half-buried in the snow, with 
no other fire than he carried under his waistcoat, and weeping like a 
water-spout the whole time. It was under these circumstances, that in 
the course of three weeks he composed his well-known philosophical 
treatise on the use of spectacles, which he dedicated to a brother saint 
named D’Alembert. I am certain of this fact^ for the original runs as 
follows :—*‘Dans ce lieu, sans abri centre le vent et la neige, sans autre 
feu que celui qui bruloit dessous mon gilet, je composai dans I'espace de 
trois semaines, ma lettre a D’Alembert sur les specifies.—J’en versai de 
delicieuses larmes.” This is a touching picture, and worthy bf the great 
man who has portrayed it. 

Cherries were out of season, but piety ^vmys flourishes in Paris, and 
donkeys abound everywhere; no better place than Montmorency could, 
therefore, have been hit on for the development of the national character, 
and it was with sensations of the liveliest pleasure, not unaccompanied, 
however, by some of those “ horribles battemens de cjoeur,” which Saint 
John James speaks oV, that 1 descended to the seUon where the party 
were to assemble for the excursion. 

Madame de Vaudet and Angelique were already there, and both wel¬ 
comed me very cordially. 1 was cWmed with the grace and finish of 
their costume, and they were pleased to express their admiration at the 
calm simplicity of mine; for, thinking that 1 should probably have to 
ride through the forest, I had put on a scarlet hunting coat with leathers 
and tops—the same that I always wear when I turn out at home to see 
the East Surrey staghounds throw off near the Croydon station. The 
amiable mother and daughter were attired in Napoleon-blue Pompadours, 
with skirts ei la Mous^uetaire^ ‘ficdius h la Genevoise, and chapeaux et 
la Gondy, a style of dress at once sylvan and striking. 

We were soon joined by four more ladies, to whom I was formally pre¬ 
sented. They were Madame de Fretantaine, a stylish, dashing person, 
with a very mgh colour and very black eyes ; the Marchioness de Ma- 
quignon, a middle-aged lady whose lofty bearing and courtly air be¬ 
trayed the Palais Royal in every movement, and her two daughters, Julie 
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and Estell^ Bne Kuls, certainjy, but not at all to be compared with 
moiselle de Vaudet. The gentlemen of the party were the Yiscaffpp|| 
* Tieux Rti86, tha CheraUer de TEscroc, Don Juan de Hcaro y BribonJ 
the Daron tou Spitzbube, the Marquis de Maquignon, and the English 
baronaty $ir Henry Jones» who^ in addition to tne estimable qualities with 
whiai^ nature had endow^ hin^ superadded the most salient character- 
istica df the distinguished foreigners above enumerated. Thus he was a 
match at billiards for the chevaUer, readily pitted himself against the 
viscount at (cartif related adventures as wondrous as those of the 
Spaniard, smoked and drank as freely as the baron, and knew quite as 
mu<di about a horse as the marquis, who, in the course of his life, had 
liad a ^^reat deal to do with large studsr and took a pleasure in breeding 
expensive cattle. The personm appearance of Sir Henry Jones was 
highly disHngu^s he was tall and stoui^ with curly hair, blue eyes, a fine 
bulbous Saxon nose, an expansive countenance and a cheerful smile that 
welcomed eveiy new acquaintance, and put them immediately at their 
ease. Sir Henry’s prommciation was somewhat rapid and indistinct, and 
amongst his predilections was a decided penchant for brandy>and-water. 
He had one or two amiable weaknesses, the most prominent of which 
were an unwillingness to hurt people’s feelings by blurting out the tiuth on 
all occasions, and a fondness for bestowing the patronage of his custom on 
tradespeople of every description, without strictly scrutinising the accounts 
when sent in, or even heeding much about their settlement. So brilliant were 
his ideas of expenditure, that he made a poqit of never inquiring the price 
of any thing, and so liberal were his notions that, in the old d^^s of stage¬ 
coaches, he had often contrived to run up a bill in a town where he was 
not known, dming the brief interval of changing horses. It was partly 
owing to the indulgence of this rare generosity of disposition that he 
had been induced to leave his native country for a time, and fix his abode 
at one or other of the large cities on the continent^ where, however, he 
never remained long enough fo experience the ennui which too frequently 
arises from a protracted residence amongst the importunate classes of 
society. From these slight traits, it will at once be inferred, that he was 
highly popular; indeed, I believe, few persons have ever been so much 
sought for or inquired after. His name, too, was widely spread, even in 
places where his sojourn had been brief, for his prbperty consisted chiefly 
in a species of assignats^ a well-known valuable stock admirably adapted 
for a oirculating medium, to wMch he constantly affixed the guarantee of 
his own signature. Somqef this stock, not yet converted into cash, is at 
present in my own possession. 

Such was our party, and as we mustered so strong, it was necessary 
that the carriage to convey us should be of rather large dimensions. It 
was procured by the viscount from a celebrated establishment at the 
comer of the Place du Carrousel, and was called a gondole, a description 
of vehicle exactly corresponding with the Venetian gondola, with this 
difference only, that it went upon wheels, and was drawn by horses, 
whereas, if I am rightly informed, the other resembles a boat. The 
gondole is, in fret, a kind of daily omnibus (called in French an “ omni¬ 
bus h jour), with curtains which may be lowered at pleasure, and in 
which the passengers are seated on cross benches, holding three each. 

Into this carriage we all got, and established ourselves in little parties 
quarries, of six each, sitting opposite each other in threes. I W the 
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honour of being placed at the head of the gondole, between Madame 
de Vaudet and Angelique, and before us were Sir Henry Jones, the 
Marchioness de Maquignon, and the Spanish hidalgo. In the scbond 
circle, the Baron von Spitzbube, divided Julie and Estelle. Madame de 
Pretantaine occupied one comer, the marquis the other, and the viscount 
was seated with his back to the door. There was no room inside for the 
Chevalier de TEscroc, who took his place on the box beside the driver, 
and this was the more pleasant, as it enabled him with greater con¬ 
venience to gratify the company with his performance on the French 
horn, of which he had!^ brought with him a somewhat gigantic specimen, 
the tone being perfectly in accordance with its size. The French are 
extremely fond of music, and particularly attached to their national 
horn ; it is the partner of their bdard, the companion of their exile, the 
joy of their youth, and the solace of their old age; it is dear to them as 
the air they breathe, and through it the greater part of their breath finds 
an outlet. 

The morning was delicious; indeed, historically so, for it recalled to my 
recollection the memorable day when the distinguished family of Fudge 
set out on a similar expedition to the same attractive spot. 

Our course lay ^through the Faubourg St. Denis, and when we had 
passed the barrier there was a halt, and the Viscount de Vieux Ruse got 
out of the gondole, only, however, to return to it in the course of a few 
minutes, bearing a hamper in his arms, which was secured beneath the 
driver's seat, where the provisions for the pic-nic in the forest were 
stowed. I was informed that the hamper contained champagne; and on 
inquiring why it had not been brought with us from the hotel, De Vieux 
Rus6 looked at me with a very knowing expression, and winking one 
eye, observed; 

“ We have buy him mosh more sheep on dis side de barrier^” 

This was a hint which I determined not to lose sight of, in the event 
which I contemplated, of giving a snug little bachelor’s party, some 
evening, in my own room. • * 

Our gallant steeds now pranced merrily onwards, and in the course of 
an hour, or less, the venerable spires of the Cathedral of St. Denis rose 
before us, towering in proud solitude over the catacombs of an extinct 
dynasty. The viscounj, who had been the personal friend of the former 
family, and whose Studies and pursuits eminently qualified him for the 
task, undertook to be the cicisbeo of the party, and explain to us the his¬ 
tory of the monuments. It is with regret I have to state that I had 
forgotten to bring my note-book, but I trust I can supply the deficiency 
from a memory which is not apt to fail me, and, that the graphic style of 
the original may not be lost, 1 will repeat the description as nearly as 
possible in the words of the noble nairator. 

“ Dis jolly edifice,” said the viscount, taking off his hat and bowing to 
the ladies, though his discourse was addressed principally to me,—“dis 
jolly edifice was builded in de tenth sentry-box of Anno Domini, fay de 
gpreat King Dagobert, what my friend Beranger have wrote a very ansum 
song upon. He was famous for his sans-eulottes, and if you will regarder 
his catacomb here on de left hand, you will see how he was flog by the 
devil for refusing to wear them, a just punishment for de vickedness of 
his early day. But afterwards, when he become a Christian, he found out 
dis abbey in honour of de Benedicks. I^cxt door to him is de tombeau 
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bis soDi IiOnas de Twelf, and fau Queen Aime^ standing upon 
4sir knees and lo6king «p at de sl^ as happy as de day is long. A littel 
fhrder offis Saant Cateiine de Medaois and ner husband, '^o was kiU in 
a prise-fi^t^ 1^0 was a very devare woman, but rader too fond of 
sbnmg which she g^ve to her friends and kill dean. She was a 

gi^ 8< » t support of de chuish, for which reason her tombeauis hold up by four 
virttiotts of brass. On de oj^osite side is Fran 9 ois Premier and 

Ins good lady, to whom he was so very mosh attash dat he could nevare 
^ear to be a moment from her side, as Mr. Gudgpon, the arshitect, have 
represent in de marble. He was a perfect French hosband, Mr. Grin, 
nnd dere is sdll a great many like him in France. King Frangois was 
very fond of fighting, and gain great many battels, but von day he lose 
every ting except his honour ; de last*ting,’* exclaimed the viscount, em¬ 
phatically, and striking his breast, “ de last ting which belong to a 
Frenchman. Observe several stone pillows erected to de heads of our 
brave kings; here is one of Henry Trois, who was kill by de carving- 
knife of a clergyman, name Jacques Clement, as he sat down to supper. 
Here is anoder of Francis de Second, what was husband to de Queen of 
de Scotch; it is basely surround by weeping angels. Down stairs, in 
de cellar of de abbey, is many more tombeaux, which was all tom to 
pieces in de revolution. In one of de dark comers de Duke de Bern 
was assassinate; de monument expiatoire point out de spot. He fell a 
victim,” added De Vieux Ilus4, confidentially, “ to de bad advice of a 
mercenary grandfather, who desire him nevare to play at cards, de verry 
ring dat was invented for de amusement of one of his ancestors, dat was 
mari, an amusement which constitute de real appiness of mankind.” 

The viscount did not explain this philosophical maxim by any farther 
illustration, but led the way to the vaults, which were built by the cele¬ 
brated Abbot Segar, who, after he had invented the luxury which bears 
bis name, was in tbe habit of passing his solitary hours below the earth, 
sitting on a skull, smoking and meditatii^ on the transitory nature of 
the tmngs upon it. Tfie 'Remainder of the viscount’s description was 
equally luminous with the preceding; but my attention was somewhat 
abstracted from the account which he gave of the thirty tyrants, whoso 
remains were converted into bone-dust, by an uneasy sensation which I 
experienced as we passed- through the gloomy crypt. Madame de 
Vaudet had taken my proffered arm, and, only a*few yards behind us, 
her daughter* Angelique leant on that of Sir Henry Jones. 1 could 
observe that their conversation was an animated one—^too much so, 
indeed, for the solemnity of the place, and, unless a suspicious ear 
deceived me, I feel perfectly certain that in one of the dark passages 
(which evidently did not lead to nothing) 1 heard the sound of a very 
vigorous baiser. It is quite true, it ilfight have occurred between Don 
Juan and Madame de Pretantaine, who were very close to the perfidious 
rair, but the lover’s ear is singulariy acute m matters of this kind, and I 
felt all the throes the demon witlun my agitated bosom. I could no 
longer Ust^with interest to the eloquent details of De Vieux Rus6, or 
the bland accents of Madame de Vaudet; I became,” as my friend 
- J^wley has so happ£ty e^nressed it, “ of a fierce green,” and experienced 
a deep ** sense m lost*<nMS,** as the pangs of jealousy shot through my 
treml^ng frame. By a strong effort however, I mastered my emotion, 
and pacM liie p<wi of this mighty mausoleum, to all appearance as cfdm 
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and unmoved as the marble e&gies upon which I glared with an expres¬ 
sion as stony as their owu. 1 had my reward fcnr this fothearaace^ far 
as we re-entered the carriage, Angelique turned towards me and aaiiM, 
with an aspect so roseate, that he must have been lead ihm man, who 
could at that moment have harboured a thought injurious to her purity. 
My suspicious imaginings melted into thin air, and resolving to show uhst 
I was capable of, 1 bandied a few gay sallies with Sir Henry, outting him 
up in a playful style of irony, ihe concealed purport of wldoh he could 
not discover, and seasoned a lively discourse with Madame de Vaudet, 
with a sprinkling of oeillades, which I flatter myself were not thrown 
away upon the charming Angelique, for her colour went and came as 
rapidly as the tints changed in her shot-silk Pompadour; and more than 
once she was obliged to hury her glowing features in her embroidered 
kerchief. The trajet between St. Denis and Montmorency was conse¬ 
quently a d^ightful one, and it was almost with feelings of regret that I 
found we had reached the Hermitage of Saint John James Rousseau. 

I must devote a few words to this remarkable place, though as Jawley 
has observed, in one of his fine critical moods; “ I detest the superficiality 
of ^’nopsis.” 

The great celebrity which attaches to the Hermitage, arises from the 
fact of its having been the spot where John James,—-as the French delight 
to call him,—wrote his memorable letters to H41oise, of which the Pope made 
so admirable a translation. It did not, however, correspond in appearance 
with the ideas 1 had always formed of the character of these anchorite 
abodes, but I suppose the Hermitage of such a man as Rousseau is not to be 
judged of by ordinary rules. It certainly bore no resemblance to the 
well known retreat of the Hermit of the Beulah Spa, who still holds, in my 
estimation, the first place in the ranks of celibacy. I could perceive here 
neither the rock-work, the stone seat, the moss-covered walls, th6 stained- 
glass window, the crucifix, the hour<glass, the skull, the cross-bones, the 
prie-dieu, nor, most interesting feature of all^ tb^ venerable stuffed figure 
at his orisons perpetually redeeming soub from purgatory, which formed 
the glory of that interesting place of public amusement. Possibly' all 
these saint-like properties may have been carried off by the enthusiasts of 
the French Revolution, amongst whom Rousseau was so deservedly 
popular; but at the presebt day, there is little to distinguish the Hermitage 
from an ordinary dwelling. W e were shown into a small room where the 
saint used to play on the piano with his friend Gretry. The instrument 
is the same on which the latter composed his charming comedy of the 
Village Clergyman (“ Le Devin du Village’'). It was probably in this 
room that Rousseau used to take his cqf^ au laity tite-a-tUe with the 
intellectual and highly-gifted Therfese;* and where he gave those pleasant 
little supper parties to his neighbours the hricklayw and his (laughter, 
which he describes as being such a relief after the heavy dinners he 
was compelled to eat with the Marshal de Luxembourg. It was 
doubtless in this very chamber that those merry evenings were spent with 
his agreeable friends, Grimm and Holbach, of whom he always speaks in 
such a tender Christian-like spirit. A closet adjoining was pointed out as 
the spot where most likely Rousseau’s bear use<l to sleep, wrapped up in 
the flannel petticoat of Madame d’Epinay ; and the precise lo^ity was 
indicated to us on the door-step leading into the garden, where the saint 
was sitting when he made that memorable exclamation in respect to peri- 
• H 2 
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tnrinkles, “ VoUk de la pervenche!” a description of shell-fish, of which he 
was remarkably fond, and of which he was in all probability the first to 
■set the fashmn of eating. It is, perhaps, to his ingenuity that the world 
M indebted lor a knowledge of the art of extracting the periwinkle with a 
pin. The tableau which the subject suggests, would form a fine illus¬ 
tration for the national collection at Versailles, and harmonise well with 
that grand battle-piece, the capture of the Emperor of Morocco’s goloshes 
and umbrella, the greatest achievement of the French army in Africa. 
We were also shown the bed-room “over the kitchen,” where John James 
was in the habit of sleeping, but the little cribs into which he used to put 
his Enfants Trouvks, were nowhere to be seen. I mentioned the fact 
to Madame de Pretantaine, but she only shrugged her shoulders, and said, 
** Que voulez-vous !” I have once or twice since asked myself what she 
meant. Surely I have not made a conquest here too! The person who 
showed us the Hermitage, whom I rewarded with a five-franc piece—inti¬ 
mated that there was something mysterious in the manner of Saint 
Rousseau’s death. But whether he committed martyrdom by swallowing 
Prussic acid or by dashing out his brains against the wall, I could not pre¬ 
cisely ascertain. Perhaps both accounts are correct, for he was a man of 
a singularly wild and original turn of mind. He lives, however, em¬ 
balmed in the hearts of the Parisians, who have erected a street to his 
memory, which, by a curious coincidence, adjoins the Rue Coq Heron. 

The emotions caused by our visit to the Hermitage were various. 
Most of the ladies shed tears, and I am not ashamed to say that I joined 
them ; Sir Henry Jones and the Baron von Spitzbube were so powerfully 
affected, that they rushed into a neighbouring caf§, and drank two or 
three tumblers of brandy-and-water before they could recover their self- 
possession ; the remainder of the gentlemen had passed through too many 
lacerating scenes of real life, to yield to the influence of fictitious woes. 

The gondole was now ordered to proceed to the “ Rendezvous de la 
Chasse,” a delicious spot jn the heart of the forest of Montmorency, 
where it was settled that we were to dine. For such of the party as pre¬ 
ferred riding, animals were procured, not horses exactly, but those equally 
useful though less showy quadrupeds, donkeys. I lamented not having 
an English thorough-bred, on which M. de Maquignon kindly informed 
me that he had^ a very valuable one at his stables in Paris which he 
thought would just suit me, and which he promised to show me on the 
following day. The price he said was, in comparison with the beauty of 
the steed, quite insignificant. The two daughters of the marquis called 
loudly for baudets, and Angelique did so too, at the same time bestowing 
on me an encouraging glance, which at once decided any little hesitation 
I might have felt at exhibiting jny asinine accomplishments before 
atrangers. The Chevalier de I’Escroc was also mounted, his purpose being 
to enliven the partie de chasse with the music of his horn, which, by the 
bye, had been silent only within the sacred walls of the Abbey and the 
Hermitage. Sir Henry Jones, who, I suspect knew very little about 
riding, preferred going on foot, as did the Baron von Spitzbube, who 
closed the cortege, armed with a thick, heavy stick, to assist the paces 
of the donkeys. Whoever has not seen a French hunting party, can 
form but a faint conception of the noise and merriment which invariably 
attend it. On this occasion the ladies screamed, alternately with fear and 
laughter, the donkey boys Sfvore, the party in the gondole clapped their 
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hands and uttered cries of encouragement, the gentlemen shouted ener* 

g etically, and above the din, the chevalier awoke the tones of his coilteau 
e chasse. In the midst of it all, I kept a firm hold of the pommel of 
my saddle, for the paces of the animal which I bestrode were rather 
uneasy. It was very different from being mounted on one of the high 
mettled racers of the desert. 

The accompaniment to our motion might run thus:-— 

“ Oh! mon Dieft, je ne peux pas m’ y tenir I” “ Sacre baudet! allez 
done.” “ Oh! .mais e’est dr6le!” “ Hol^!” “ Regardez done, Monsieur 
Grin.” “ Tanta-ra-ra-ra-ra!” “ Damn this donkey, how he shakes I’” 
“ Hold on Green !” (This was from Jones.) “ Ah, je vais mourir de rire, 
—ha! ha! ha! ha !” “ VerfluchterlEsel!” A tremendous blow adminis¬ 

tered to my beast, followed this exclamation of the baron, and the tempest 
of voices haifing risen to its height, the donkeys set off at a good round 
pace towards the Rendezvous. I kept my eye on Angelique, and would 
willingly have ridden on her right hand to protect her from the dangers 
of the forest, but my animal was one of the most obstinate of its kind, 
and the more I pulled it on one side, the more pertinaciously it went on 
the other. I had also no hands to spare, one of them being engaged with 
the bridle, and the other with the pommel. The brute jolted me so 
besides, that there was scarcely any breath in my body, and the little 
French I was able to remember, was of very little service to me. As to 
the English language, it was entirely lost upon the creature. Do what I 
would, nothing could persuade it to keep anywhere but close to the tail 
of Angelique’s monture, and in that position I had the annoyance of per¬ 
ceiving that, owing to his long legs, Sir Henry Jones was keeping up 
beside that young lady, steadying her in her seat—a kind of uneasy chair 
—and apparently enjoying my uncomfortable situation. , 

In this order we reached the brow of the lull above the Rendezvous, and 
the spirits of the donkeys being up, they set off at a fearful gallop. It 
was in fact a perfect race; the ladies garments fluttered, the air was rent 
with their screams, the Chevalier de TEscroc blew out a tremendous 
burst, my hat got over my eyes, I abandoned the bridle altogether, held 
on with both hands, and plunging madly forward, allowed my Bucephalus 
to career in the realms of boundless space. He did so, but not long, for 
whether he trod in a rut or kicked up behind, I know not, but in the 
midst of a shower of dust and gravel he suddenly came to the ground, 
and I was jerked over his head into a heap of stones by the roadside. 

When I rose from the ground, which I did in the course of a few 
minutes, for though a good deal bruised, I was not seriously wounded, I 
could see nothing of the partie de chasse, nor even of the accursed beast 
that had thrown me; the gondole was nowhere visible, and I was alone 
in the Forest of Montmorency. In the midst of my perplexity, two 
strangers suddenly made their appearance. They were singpilarly inuflEled 
up about the throat, and their cotmtenances were not very clearly discern¬ 
ible, but I put a bold face upon the matter, and asked them the way to 
the Rendezvous de la Chasse. 

The tallest of the two answered briefly: ** Suivez-moi, Monsieur,” and 
striking into ^ path on his right hand, he entered the thicket. I pre¬ 
sumed he meant to show me a short cut, and unhesitatingly followed. 
His companion brought up the rear. 
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Notwithstanding the desolating and desultory warfare carried on for 
upwards of fifteen years by a handfid of Arabs and Kabyles, fighting for 
their country, against an array of a hundred thousand Frenchmen, it ap¬ 
pears from Captain Kennedy’s sensible and pleasant little book that the 
progress of civilisation is really apparent in these longjSuflFering realms, 
and that the spade and the trowel are gradually assuming duties of a less 
showy, but more substantial character, than those performed by the 
sword and the carbine. 

In the lower part of triangular Algiers, the monotony of the Moorish 
houses is already entirely broken up by new French buildings, and the 
dull repose of the harem-garden is changed into the lively bustle of a 
French barrack-yard, while outside the walls the hills gently sloping to 
the sea, are studded with country-houses and gardens. Within are also 
modern palaces, barracks, prisons, and hospitals, magazines and factories, 
alternating with large hotels, fashionable cafSs and showy shops. 

Nor is the population less striking, composed as it is of a motley crew 
of Arabs, Moors, French, Maltese, Italians, &c. 

“ Among the various costumes and styles of dress,” says Captain Ken¬ 
nedy, “ seen in the streets of Algiers, none are so ridiculous as that of 
the European civilian dressed a TArabe, some fine specimens of which 
we saw to-day. One of this ‘ genus,’ a wealthy shopkeeper from the 
Rue Chausee-d’Antin, had by his adventures a short time since created 
some little amusement—enthusiastic on the subject of the new colony, 
his thoughts by day had been for months of Algeria, and his dreams by 
night of bemoused warriors, fiery steeds, and bloody yataghans. At 
last, detefmined to see with his own eyes, he left liis beloved Paris, and 
arrived safely in Algiers. 

“ His first care was t«' procure a complete Arab di’ess, in which he 
sallied forth the morning after his arrival. He came in search of adven¬ 
tures, and he was soon gratified; stalking along he accidentally hustled 
a couple of French soldiers, he was sworn at, thrashed, and rolled in the 
mud, as a ‘ S— cochon d^Arahe^ lost his purse from having no pockets 
in his new garments, and was nearly kicked down stairs by the gar^on of 
Hs hotel, for venturing to enter his own room. 

“ Undismayed by these misadventures, he set out the following day 
armed to the teeth, to rid6 to Bleedah, when, half way there, he was 
seized as a suspicious character, by two Arab gendarmes, for being armed 
without haying a permit, and pi'etending not to understand Arabic, was 
disarmed and dismounted, his hands tied behind his back, and fastened 
to his captors’ stirrups, he spent the night on the ground in a wretched 
hut, with a handiiil of cuscusoo for supper, and next morning was dragged 
into Algiers in broad daylight, half dead with fear and fatigue; on 
being carried before the ponce he was instantly liberated, and taking 
advantage of the first packet, returned to France, after having seen more 
of life in Algeria in a few days, than many who had spent the same 
number of years in this colony.’’ 

Captain Kennedy and his friend and companion Lord' Fielding tra- 

* Algeria and Tonis in 1845. py Captain J. Clark Kennedy. 2 vols. Henry 
Colburn. 
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veiled by diligence by a capital road constructed by the troops £roia 
Algiers to Bleedah. Farmhouses were numerous on the wayside, 
colonists chiefly Germans. Herds of cattle and numerous floclm of 
sheep were grazing on the hill-sides. A piecing and promising state of 
things. “ Were it noi^” says Captain Kennedy, “ for an occasional party 
of Arabs going to market with the country produce, or returning from 
the city, it would be difficult to imagine from the STurounding scene, 
that you are travelling in another quarter of the globe.” The absence 
of wood, however, is a great inconvenience. 

At Bleedah there is a Place d'Armes, and a broad handsome street is 
building, but the native portion of ^the town is in a sadly ruinous condi¬ 
tion. The European population, our author says, owing to the fine cli¬ 
mate and abundance of water, is greatly on the increase, and will shortly 
outnumber *the natives. Bleedah forms a link between the seaport of 
Algiers and the country beyond the Atlas. 

Quitting this important station the party crossed the little Atlas by 
the ravine of the Cheefa, another military road of a highly picturesque 
character, and gained Medeah, the capital of a province, and head-quarters 
of a subdivision of the French army, the authority of which extends 
hence to an imaginary line on the borders of the Great Desert. Medeah 
was founded by the Romans in an admirable situation, easily defended, 
and 3200 feet above the sea. Here, as at Algiers and Bleedah, the 
destruction of the Arab streets is going on, and French buildings are 
rising in their place; the only structure of consequence yet finished is the 
military hospital in the upper part of the town, erected in a fine airy 
situation, and a conspicuous object for miles around. 

An excursion made from hence in company with the French general’s 
aide-de-camp, into the little desert, a visit to the Bel Arbi, tb^ Dashera 
of the Haoueras, a sight of one or two Douars, or Arab encampments, and 
an unsuccessful hunt after the last of the boars, constituted the whole of 
Captain Kennedy’s and Lord Fielding’s exjJhriences of Arab life. Blee¬ 
dah was regained not without some misadventures by the pass of 
Mouzaia, from whence the traj§t to Algiers is as before-mentioned, easy 
enough. 

The next excursion was to Bona, by steam-packet, thence to the ruins 
of Hippo Regius, and by steam to Tunis. It appears that after all the 
pompous announcements given of the translation of the remains of 
St. Augustin to the place of his death, that the French prelates were 
obliged to content themselves with one arm, over which a sort of altar 
tomb has been erected in the midst of the ruins ‘‘ in the worst possible 
taste,” according to Captain Kennedy^. 

Our travellers speak highly of the Bey of Tunis, who appears to be 
marching apace with the civilisation by which he is nearly surrounded, 
and to be outrivalling, especially by the most noble act of emancipat¬ 
ing the slaves, the greatest reformers that modern Mohammedanism has 
yet produced. From Tunis the party made excursions to Carthage, to 
the ruins of Adrumetum, and to Mahadeah, turning inwards to the holy 
Kairouan, seldom visited by Europeans, and where they were insulted by 
the women—always the first in the race of bigotry—and returning by 
Zouwan to Tunis. Near Susa they saw those beautiful birds the Nume- 
Aun yi cranes, called by the French “ Mademoisselles.” “ In the spring, 
says Captain Kennedy, ‘<when they are ^ying their addresses to each. 
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other, their proceedings are very curious ; they are seen to place them¬ 
selves face to face, a little distance apart, one commences bowing, and is 
imitated by the other; a regular minuet is then ^danced, each bird, with 
drooping wing^s and a graceful movement of the head and neck, advances, 
retires, and moves in a circle, with an easy gliding step, sometimes'passing 
dos~a-do8 ; the whole performance is gone through as methodically as by 
young ladies at school.” 

The journey from Tunis to Bona was effected by land, thus allowing a 
good deal of country to be explored, and permitting the party to view 
the native at Keff as at Kairouan, in his real character. On their return 
to Bona they visited the forest of the Jebel Edough, ate therein a fri- 
candeau de lion, and thence gained Constantine, the position of which, 
like that of most of the cities of the interior, is very remarkable—^houses, 
walls, and castles, grouped together on a high terraced and escarped rock 
of irregular form, and cut up by deep ravines. The site itself, also, 
at a considerable elevation above the sea, insures a moderate temperature 
and a healthy atmosphere. 

The reader will probably thank us for some idea of those corps essen¬ 
tially Franco-Algerine which have sprung up out of the necessities of a 
peculiar mode of warfare, and a peculiar country and climate, and which 
are beginning to occupy a prominent situation in French literature. First 
on the list is the Chasseur d’Afrique. He has a uniform composed of a 
light blue jacket with yellow facings, red overalls, strapped with leather, 
and a low forage-cap, diminishing in size to the crown, with a broad hori¬ 
zontal peak. His arms are a long carbine of small bore, a sword and 
pistols, plain saddlery with a very small valise. The chasseurs are ex¬ 
ceedingly well mounted, and it is considered by all who are desirous of 
distinguishing themselves, the favourite corps of the army. 

The Zouaves are to the infantry what the Chasseurs d*Afrique are to 
the cavalry, the favourite corps. It was at first essentially a native force, 
but at the present time is composed almost entirely of Frenchmen. “ The 
uniform,” says Captain Kennedy, “is most picturesque,” being half 
Oriental half European. The Spahis are the Arab irregular cavalry, 
in the pay of France. For their pay they provide themselves with horses, 
accoutrements, clothing, and provisions, but theii® arms are supplied by 
government. Then there is the Ligion Etrangere, a force of nearly five* 
wousand men, composed of adventurers, deserters, and escaped criminals 
of all nations. The Polish-battalion is the best conducted and most dis¬ 
tinguished of this legion. Captain Kennedy says that there are only two or 
three Englishmen in their ranks. Last of ^1 come Les Zephyrs, composed 
of men who, having undergone a certain amount of punishment, are not 
considered eligible to serve again in the ranks of their own regiments. 
The men are a kind of soldier-farmers, and are kept in order by a very- 
severe discipline. 

It o]^ remains to us to subjoin a few remarks on the renowned 
Abd-el-Kader, and the prospects of the French in Algeria as being 
characterised by much mcmeration and g^d sense. “ There are few men 
of the present day,” says Captmn Kennedy, speaking of the indomitable 
Arab, ** whose career nas attracted so much attention, and of whose 
character so little that can be relied upon is known. In the prime of life 
(according to most accounts he was bom about 1806), he is described as 
small of stature, -with regular features, a pleasing expression, and of mild - 
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and gentle manners. Daringly active both in mind and body, he has 
taken advantage of circumstences to place himself at the head of the, 
Arab tribes discontented with Christian rule and unwilling to submit 
to the restraints of a regular government. For this position his 
talents, piet}r, and lineal descent from the prophet through his only 
daughter Fatima, eminently qualify him. Whatever his motive, be it reli¬ 
gious ardour, patriotism, or ambition, he is a brave man and a skilful leader, 
struggling for the liberties of the people of his fatherland, and as such 
he is deserving of our sympathies; while at the same time every one must 
regret the continuance of a contest carried on by both parties with so 
much ferocity, and rejoice in any event that would tend to bring it to a 
speedy conclusion; the more so, as it must, if the peace of Europe remain 
undisturbed, eventually end in his destruction, for eveiy year brings an 
enormous*accession or strength to the European population, whilst the 
same period sees the numbers of the Arabs, and their resources, gradu¬ 
ally wasting away in a gallant yet fruitless struggle.” 

It is impossible not to coincide with such sensible observations, or not 
to join with the gallant author in the hope that civilisation may yet take 
the place of barbarism, without a renewal of those horrid spectacles which 
the African war has too frequently presented. 


RUSSIA AND ITS AUTOCRAT.* 

Ivan Gold vine was summoned in March, 1843, from Paris, to repair 
forthwith to the metropolis of the Autocrat. Thinking that his travels 
might not terminate there, but might be prolonged into more easterly 
and less inviting territories, he judiciously preferred the inconveniences of 
disobedience to those of exile and punishment. In return for deprivaJ of 
rights, confiscation of property, and all the other little et cceteras entailed 
by disregard of the imperial commands, the Russian subject retorts in 
two volumes' of politick and personal detraction. One would think it 
scarcely wise on the part of despotic power to draw upon itself these 
frequent missives, for although there must be some exaggeration, still 
what every one repeats under similar circumstances, as well as what is 
substantiated by unbought and unpropitiated travellers, must also contain 
much that is true, and Ivan Golovine’s revelations possess an advantage 
over those of his predecessors, in being more frequently the results of 
personal experience, and generally of a more familiar and intimate cha¬ 
racter. The author’s style is also lively and piquant, and the chapter 
called the “ General View,” is a good specimen of the Russian social 
system, as it is under a pope-autocrat, emperor, and hierarch at the same 
time. The character of the people is for the same causes exposed with 
more than usual felicity, and without prejudice and partiality. The 
cheating, thieving, and drunken habits of his countrymen being spoken, 
of unreservedly, and amusingly illustrated. They all have their origin 
in the prostration of mind and intellect at the feet of despotism. Tyranny 

* Russia under the Autocrat Nicholas the First. By Ivan Golovine, a Russiau 
Subject. 2 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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ia established, and sabsisis by means of the barbarism which it propagated 
pad sustains in its tmm ; while immorality necessarily succeeds, and 
crowns the work. “ If,” says M. Golovine, “ they do not go so &r at 
court as to congratulate the husband who has been deceived by a member 
of the Imperial family, it is as much from jealousy as from decorum; 
but they seldom fail to envy his lot, and he himself is so little master of 
his happiness, as openly to boast of it.” * 

This prostration of mind also extends itself to the body. The 
use of linen is still a mark of distinction of the higher ranks. Many 
persons change it only when they go to the baths, once, or at most, 
twice a week. So you put on clean jinen every day,” said a Russian 
officer to his comrade, who had been accustomed to Parisian habits. 

And you ?” inquired the latter. “ I keep that for Saturday,” replied 
the other, with great naivete, la fact, there are persons who prefer 
coloured linen, because it is less liable to become dirty, or at least to 


appear so. 

The universal peculation in all government offices, military and civil, 
is exposed as usu^, and illustrated by many additional examples. We 
shall quote one: ** The Emperor, during one of his visits to Berlin, 
showed Prince Augustus a snuff-box, which his Majesty intended for 
M. Kriiger, and which the Prince greatly admired. After it had been 
^ven to the artist. His Royal Highness expressed a vdsh to see it again, 
and great was his surprise on finding a very ordinary snuff-box in place 
of the one which had been shown him. He spoke of it to the Emperor, 
who, perceiving that he had been robbed,, replied, that he should have 
too much to do if he attempted to eradicate this vice.” 

Art and literature alone lift up their heads to somewhat like an equality 
of respect, w^’th what they are held in this country. “ In Russia,” says 
M. Golovine, “the term ‘learned man * is equivalent to an odd man, a 
poor devil, a sort of laboure^; a professor is on a par with domestics ; a 
literaiy man, one who has mistaken his vocation.” 

It appears that the German party is so powerful in Russia, that the 
functionaries of that nation, who surround the government, are, with re¬ 
spect to the Russians, in the inverse ratio of fifty to three. They fill all 
we great dignities of the empire. The author attributes this to their de¬ 
votion to the throne, and their habits of perseverance; he claims superi¬ 
ority of intellect to the Russian, but does not prove his position. 

Of the capital, M. Golpvine says, “Petersburg cannot remain the 
capital of Russia; it is an advanced camp, the founder of which never in¬ 
tended to make it a permanent residence. Constantinople or Calcutta, 
these are the natural capitals of empire.” This is absurd, the Russian 
despots would not have reigned at the first, ere the empire would crumble 
to pieces; and as to the second, the author himself exposes what a chimera 
is its occupation by the armies which have never been able to reduce the 
Cizeassians. But the author knows nothing about Oriental politics, when 
heaves Egypt to France and Constantinople to Nicholas. 

The instances of tyranny, peculation, and injustice on the part of the 
' Rnsoan police, consifliteLe always the most amusing portions of works 
wiittepi in illustration of that unfortunate country, only just emerging 
firem barbarism. Some of these, as narrated by M. Golovine, are old 
acquaintances, as the case of Count Beidraadoct having 1000 roubles 
restored to him, on his complaint, by the police, whiin it aftenrarda 
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turned out he had never lost. But there are a multitude of new and 
amusing instances. We give one for its brevity : “ Prince Mi———; 

f ave notice to the police that be had been robbed of his cloak. Some 
ays afterwards an officer came to inform him that all his endeavours to 
find his cloak had been fruitless. The prince went out with him into the 
ante-chamber, and actually saw the man put on his own cloak !” 

M. Golovine denies to iNicholas that strength of character which, widz 
all his faults, has been generally acceded to him. He says that, on the 
day of his accession, and the insurrection of which all have heard, that 
he was with difficulty persuaded to show himself, and that before leaving 
the palace he prayed with fervoyr. In the square itself he was pale ana 
trembling. This boasted strength of character he in fact refers to obsti¬ 
nacy and cruelty, and not courage. This is evidently an invuiious view 
of the efhperor’s character, but his late progresses, his anxiety on the 
score of food, his care in regard to his appurtenances, his unwillingness to 
sleep on a bedstead, his purposely riding in a carriage different from that 
which would appear to be intended for him, his sending off on his de¬ 
parture various carriages in different directions in order that the route 
taken by himself may not be known, and his sudden appearances and 
disappearances would certainly seem to corroborate this unfavourable view 
of the despot’s character. 

Count Nesselrode is, it appears, an Englishman, and belong to the 
parish of Stepney, for he was born of German parents, on board an Eng¬ 
lish ship, and baptised according to the rites of the Church of England. 
Agriculture is stated to be in a condition of alarming backwardness. 
Dearths occur periodically, and each time bring the country to the brink 
of ruin. This from a Russian, does not uphold the fears entertained by 
some Englishmen of an inundation of the staff of life from these primitive 
lands. It appears that the Russians have scarcely even settled their lan¬ 
guage yet, their authors being divided into two parties, one of whom pre¬ 
fer sei for this, the other eto. Several Gfeefe letters have, however, been 
excluded by imperial ordinances. Imperial wisdom will, no doubt, gra¬ 
dually introduce a language of less doubtfiil harmony and less equivocal 
richness than the present Russian ; but this can only be done by fusing 
into it more Slavonian roots, but to this our author, and most Russians, 
except their most eminent poets, appear to have an objection. We observe, 
also, in our author himself, iire^arities of orthography, as sometimes 
Eaissacks, at others Cossacks ; and sometimes Tcherkesses, at others 
Circassians. The war in the Caucasus is spoken of in detail, and in very 
sensible language, in fact, excepting a strong hostility against one who 
has brought power to bear against, an untied man; the great character¬ 
istics of this work are sound common sense, and great absence of national 
prejudice, the presence of one and the absence of the other being much 
to the advantage of the work, and most creditable to the author. The 
closing reflections upon the war in the Caucasus, attest how often human 
foresight is baffled in anticipating the results of wars carried on for no 
other purpose than mere conquest. It appears as if Rrovidence opposed 
such unnatural aggressions, and that out m the ve^ circumstances of the 
case there emaqated an Akbar Khdn, an Abd-al-IHiadr, or a SchamyL 
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SPANISH BALLADS RELATING TO KING ALFONSO THE WISE. 

TRANSLATED BY JOHN OXENFOED. 

Alfonso X., of CastUe, son of Saint Ferdinand (renowned for his 
victories over the Moors, and especially for the conquest of Seville) is 
especially prominent in the history of Spanish literature. For his know¬ 
ledge of history, philosophy, and astrology, he is greatly celebrated ; he 
had a part in the formation of the code of laws called Las siete partidas, 
and a poem on the philosopher’s stone” attributed to him is still extant. 
His wisdom as a ruler is less established tliau his learning, and hence his 
title, “Salibo,” should perhaps be translated “learned” rather than “wise, * 
though Mariana hints that the name may have been g^ven hini by the 
znalice of his enemies, probably by way of irony. 

His days were embittered by the rebellion of his second son, Don 
Sancho, and the Spanish nobles, who eventually succeeded in dispossessing 
him of nearly the whole of his kingdom with the exception of Seville. 
One of the cnief causes of the disafiection seems to have been the debase¬ 
ment of the national coin. In the place of a coin of a good standard, 
called the pepion, he substituted another called the burgales (from 
Burgos, where it was made) in which the gold was alloyed with baser 
metals. Another description of money, called black, from the quantity 
of base metal it contained, was a further innovation. 

In the second ballad we find, besides the debasement of the coin, that 
the freedom of Portugal from vassalage, and the gift of the sum of 
money to the eastern empress, are enumerated among the pretexts for 
revolt. AlfoRSo III., King of Portugal, had repudiated his wife, Ma- 
thilde. Countess of Boulogne, and had contracted marriage with Beatrice, 
a natural daughter of Alfonso X. By this union he released himself 
from an annual tribute which‘hatl long been paid by Portugal to Castile. 
The “ Empress of Constantinople,” who appears so prominently in the 
first ballad, is Maria, wife of the Latin emperor, Baldwin II., who, ac- 
cor^ng to some accounts, when driven out of Greece by Michael Palaeo- 
logus, was taken prisoner by the Sultan of Egypt, and ransomed precisely 
in the manner described. The story is told by Mariana, who does not, 
however, ^ve it implicit credence. It is curious enough that in the 
ballad the generosity of Alfonso to the empress is made one of the causes 
of his being chosen Emperor of Germany. The election referred to 
took place during the period of anarchy that follow'ed the fall of the 
house of Hohenstauffen, and preceded^ the rise of the house of Haps- 
burg. Alfonso had only the name of emperor, and his title to the house 
was disputed by Richard, Duke of Cornwall. 

■ In the strait to which Alfonso was reduced by the rebellion of his sub¬ 
jects he pledged his crown to the King of Morocco, Abu Yusef (in the 
second ballad called Abenyuca), who not only advanced him money, but 
went over to Spun on purpose to assist him. He landed at Algecira, 
and the place where the two kings met, as described in the second ballad,. 
was Zahara, in Granada. Matters ^ere, however, not brought to so. 
settled a state, as the end of this ballad would lead one to suppose. 
King Alfonso died in Seville, in the year 1284, not forgiving every body, 
as thetlurd ballad says, but retaining his hatred for Don •Sancho, as he 
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showed hy his will. He bequeathed his kingdom to his grandsons, 
children of his eldest son, Ferdinand de la Cerda, providing that in case 
of their death without issue, the King of France should succeed. 

The above imperfect sketch of Alfonso’s reign will probably be more 
than enough for the comprehension of the following ballads. J. O. 

I. 


nOK ALFOKSO AKB THE BHPRESS OF CONSTANTINOPLa. 
De la gran Conatantinopla, Sfc. 


I. 

Great Constantinople’s empress 
Has departed from her home, , 

And to see good King Alfonso, 

Now to Burgos she has come,— 

• 2 . 

King Alfonso, whose brave father, 
Was tile hero of Castile, 

For he took Andalusia, 

With the city of Seville. 

3 . 

Thirty dames are with the empress. 
All in sable garments dight; 

King Alfonso goes to meet her. 

In his train is many a knight. 

4 . 

Ever)’^ tribute of high honour 

Which her rank may claim he 
gives; 

And he takes her to the palace. 
Where the queen, his consort lives. 

5. 

The arrival of the empress. 

The Castilian queen delights. 

And she bids them spread the tables. 
And her royal guest invites. 

6 . 

“ Nay, I eat not,” said the empress, 

“ Where a festal.boSrd is spread.” 

Then the queen inquired the reason, 
And the empress to her said: 

7 . 

“ Thou art living, queen, in honour. 
But no honour now is mine : 

1 am mourning for my husband. 

Thou art living still with thine. 

8 . 

“ Yes, thy husband has his freedom. 

In a dungeon mine is cast; 

He is absent from his country. 

For the Soldan holds him fast. 

9. 

“ Fifty quintals weigh’d in silver. 

For his liberty he claims. 

And the pope a third will give me 
Of the ransom which he names. 


10 . 

“And the King of France has granted 
To my pray’rs another third ; 

Now they tell me of thy husband. 

Of his goodness I have heard. 

11 . 

“ So £ con^to crave his succour, 

Sure so jPod a king as he. 

From the anguish which he suffers. 
Will my wretched husband free,— 

12 . 

‘'From the pris’n, where, as £ told 
you. 

He is now condemn’d to sigh ; 

And £ may not eat at table 
Till £ know the king’s reply.” 

lb. 

Then the queen to good Alfonso 
Made the lady’s wishes known. 

And he vow’d that he would aid her 
By his faith and royal crown. 

14. 

And he bade her without scruple. 

At the tablr take a seat; 

By the queen then sat the empress. 
And her happiness was great. 

15. 

Now the good king, Don Alfonso, 
When some twenty days had fled, 

Gave the whole amount of silver. 

To the empress, as he said. 

16. 

All the money France had lent her. 
And the pope, she might repay, 

And redeem her captive husband 
From the dungeon where he lay. 

17. 

When the emperor left his prison. 

All this kin Iness he made known. 

And the goodness of Alfonso, 

Was to ev’ry nation shown. 

18 . 

So the German people chose him 
To succeed their king, who died; 

For he well deserv’d the honour, 

And a greater boon beside. 
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II. 

KUTG ALP0K80, ON THE BEBEUION OF HIS SON DON BANCHO, OBTAINS THE 
ASSISTANCE OF ABBNFTICA, KINO OF EOROCCO. 

Aguese Infante Don Sancko, §* 0 . 


1. 

’Twas a most unworthy action. 

That Don Sancho dar’d to rise. 

As a rebel to his father, 

Don Alfonso, called “ The Wise.” 

2 . 

All the royal dues he seizes, 

Towns and cities too he takes. 

And he says, “ My sire is lavish. 

And a spurious money makes. 

3. 

"And that king, his dajKhter’s hus¬ 
band, ^ 

He from lawful homage frees ; 

Which Castile may claim in justice 
From the vassal Portuguese. 

• 

4. 

“ And a heavy sum of silver 
To a queen he chose to pay. 

That she might release her husband 
From the prison where he lay.” 

5. 

Very poor was King Alfonso, 

And his spirits were cast down : 

In the utmost desperation. 

He despatph’d his royal crown— 

6 . 

To the Moor, King Abenyuca, 

On this pawn a loan to cra^e 

And the Moor, to good Alfonso, 

Sixty thousand doblas gave. 

7. 

Now one day King Abenyuda 
To his knights assembled, said. 

While the crown of Don Alfonso 
In their presence he displayed: 

8 . 

“ I will go, I am determined. 

To Alfonso of Castile; 

I desire much to assist him, 

For his son is acting ill, 

And has taken all his kingdom. 

But the city of Seville.” 

9 . 

" Thy discourse is full of wisdom,” 
Thus the Moorish knights replied ; 

“Thou may’st injure thus the Chris¬ 
tians, 

And wilt serve thy friend bedde.” 

10 . 

To the good king, Don Alfonso, 

He sent offers of bis aid. 


With his men and with his person. 

He would help his cause, he said. 
The Castilian monarch thank’d him 
For the promises he made. 

11 . 

O’er the sea goes Abenyuca, 

Many ships at his command, 

Aqd he sails to Algecira, 

And alights upon the strand. 

The Castilian king delighted, 

Then receives him in his ('and. 

12 . 

Soon a friendly strife arises, 

As to where they both should sit; 
For the Moor, King Abenyuca, 
Thinks the homage were but meet, 
If, in rev’rence to Alfonso, 

He were seated at his feet. 

13. 

This Alfonso would not suffer. 

But he said that side by side 
They, as equals, should be seated, 
When the Moorish king replied : 

14. 

“ Nay, indeed, good King Alfonso, 
Sorry courtesy ’twould be 
If I trespass’d on thine honours. 
Sitting on thy throne with thee. 

15. 

“ From a race of kingly fathers 
Has thy sov’reignty come down. 
While to me, it is but lately, 

God has given the royal crown.” 

‘ 16. 

" Not to all,” said Alfonso. 

“ God a royal crown will give 
Only those wlio well deserve it. 

Like thyself, the boon receive.” 
When they both had prov’d their 
friendship, 

^ Abenyuca took his leave. 

17. 

And he fought in many battles. 

Many vict’ries did he gain. 

And recover’d from Don Sancho, 
Many a town and fair domain. 

18. 

And he made them all acknowledge 
Don Alfonso as before. 

Thus the king regain’d his kingdom, 
Through the friendship of the 
Moor. •> 
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III. 

THB DEATH OF KIHQ ALFOKSO. 
Opreso, estd d rey Alfonso^ ^c. 


1 . 

Bow’d with grief was King Alfonso, 
And his very soul was pain’d; 

For his son, the Prince Don Sancho, 
Who the name of “ Brave” ob¬ 
tain’d, 

With the provinces had risen, 

And the greater part had gain’d, 

2 . » 

And another rumour reach’d him, 
Which was worse than all the rest. 
That Don'Sancho dead was lying. 

Yet his anguish he suppress’d. 

8 . 

Though he felt his heart was broken. 
He would tell his grief to none. 

But, with sorrow in his features. 

He retir’d to mourn alone. 

4. 

And began to weep with anguish. 

And his snowy beard to tear, 

“Thou unhappy king,” thus spake he 
With the loudness of despair. 

5. 

“ Thou hast lost thy son, Don San¬ 
cho, 

Thou hast lost thine only joy. 

He depriv’d tliee of thy kingdom. 

Yet thy mirror was that boy. 

6 . 

“’Twas by evil counsel only. 

That he rose against thy throne; 

For the nobles of the kingdom 
Bade him act as he has done ; 
Though he err’d, ’tw*as not from ma¬ 
lice. 

But from thoughtless youth alone. 

7. 

“ Spain, oh Spain, thy loss is heavy— 
What a prince is from thee torn ! 
For a noble of such honour, 

Thou hast surely right to mourn. 

8 . 

“ He is dead! Though good his la¬ 
thers, 

He was better than them ail. 

Of the great he was the terror. 

The belov’d of the small; 

Cruel death, what sad misfortune 
On a king thoa biddest fall!” 


9. 

Ibere were some who overheard him ; 

One was bolder than the rest, 

With the King he was familiar, 

And he thus his thoughts express’d r 

10 . 

“ Nay, my lord, ’twill harm thee surely. 
For thy son such grief to show. 

And the men, who now obey thee. 
Will be anger’d if they know— 

11 . 

“ Why so bitterly thou weepest; 

Thou wilt be no more obey’d; 

Thou will lose all thine adherents. 

Not a man thy cause will aid.” 

12 . 

Then the king said, falsely smiling. 

In his heart his rage he kept, 

“ Nay, it was not for Don Sancho, 

My belov’d son, I wept. 

13. 

“ But I feel—now I have lost him, 

1 shall ne’er my lands regain. 

For the rebels, out of terror. 

All my castles will retain.' 

He was one, and they are many, 

I have lost my fair doraain.” 

14. 

Thus the grief his son had caus’d 
Ifim? 

King Alfonso could conceal, 

When Don Sancho had recover’d. 

Oh, what pleasure did he feel! 

But he felt a mortal sickness. 

In the city of Seville. 

15. 

When he knew his end approaching. 
He refused his grace to none ; 

There were many who had wrong’d 
him. 

But he pardon'd ev’ry one. 

16. 

He partook—a pious Christian— 

Of the body of the Lord. 

From this life he then departed. 

And his death was much deplor’d. 

17. 

Near his father, Saint Fernando, 

He was buried, in the town, ‘ 

Which the royal saint had taken, 

Like a warrior of renown. 
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THE OPERA, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE GOLD 

CURTAINS. 

Trust not to the words of vain rumour, close your ears to the voice of 
empty prediction, as Ulysses rendered his auricular organs impervious to 
the song of the Syrens. You will, perchance, hear that the curtains 
that decorate the opera boxes are going to be dyed—but expect nothing 
of the hind. Even as gold—actual gold—the gold whereof, say our 
spelling books, “ guineas and half-guineas are made,”—asserts its supe¬ 
riority over all other metals j so shall the seeming gold of the curtains, 
proudly triumph over eveiy rebellious "hue that would interfere with its 
dominion. Hed, deeply blushing at its own presumption, shall slink 
from the field; green, though it surveys the gold with jealou^eyes, shall 
avoid the contest, white shall remain pallid in the back ground; hlue, 
looking itself—that is looking blue —snail not attempt to dispute the 
supremacy. Black of course would never think of raising a question 
about the matter; and as for all the hybrid shades that arise from the 
intermarriage of the rebellious colours, they shall retire with their 
respective parents. 

For, indeed, why should the gold curtains be displaced? To gold, as 
we have hinted, belongs the supremacy of natural right. If you want an 
impartial judge, catch an alchemist (poor Kellermann is dead) and ask 
him. Pindar sang; 

"ApKTTOv piv vBtop, 6 Be xpvcrBs aiBopevop mp 
are Biartpeirtt wkt\ ptXduopos irXdvrov. 

Whereby he signified that (soda) water was an excellent thing in the 
height of the opera season—particularly if the day had been preceded by 
a champagne supper—and that an opera box with gold curtains, was as 
conspicuous among othei; i:qdications of a large income, as the opera 
chandelier when it is lighted up at night. The house, newly decorated, 
is the most splendid theatre in the world, and, therefore, is consistently 
adorned with the most lordly colour in the world—a colour, which at the 
same time delicately symbolises the ready cash, that has been expended in 
the improvement. ‘ , 

But, say some, will not the gold curtains counteract the effect which 
the ladies ought to produce, by the joint efforts of their loveliness and 
their dress-makers? W« are not sure that we ought to condescend to 
answer this objection, seeing that we set forth in our ve^ last number that 
the gold curtains were to be considered as so many frames, enclosing a 
number of beautiful pictures. Nevertheless, we will not content ourselves 
with a reference to the April New Monthly, but will bring forward a new 
strong authority, no other than the goddess Aurora herself. Homer 
tells us: 

*Ha>e—KpoKOTTfTrXos (KihvaTo iraaav eV a ta, 

that Eos (Aurora) clad, in saffron-colored peplus was diffused on all the 
earth, and do our readers suppose that the said Aurora, at whose bidding 
* all flowers resume their hue, who is the first to make the earth wear a 
variegated garment, was such a wretched judge of colours, that she 
picked out the moat unbecoming of them all? Did she wish to look 
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especially faded in the eyes of that Tithonus, whom she had begged Zeus 
to immortalise?-—No!—If she had, Tithonus, in his cricket-form would 
not now be singing to her praises on the winter’s hearth. As for any ob- * 
jection that saf&on-colour may not be precisely the same as bouton d'or^ 
we dismiss it as hair-splitting and frivolous. 

Again, when the troop of satyrs were all made slaves to Polyphemus, 
and mourned after tjjeir lawful sovereign, Bacchus, the very first pecu¬ 
liarity in that beloved deity that occurred to their minds was his “ yellow 
hair.” Thus, according to Euripides, did they sing: 

*^2 0(Xor, & <f>[Ke BaKxtitt 
iroi oioTToXeis, 

^av6av xaiTav\rfiwv\ 

Which is admirably rendered by Shelley, 

* Bacchus, oh beloved, where 

Shaking wide thy yellow hair, 

Wand’rest thou alone, afar ? 

Now Bacchus, as we all know, was the early conqueror of India, a kind 
of foreshadowing of the East India Company; and do we suppose that in 
the very land of dyes, where blue and black divinities are in fashion, and 
where the people think it marvellous proper to stain their hands and feet 
with henna, he would have allowed his Mir to retain its pristine yellow¬ 
ness, had he not been convinced that no other hue was so becoming to 
his complexion ? Therefore, oh ! inhabitants of the boxes, cease to dread 
the effect of the bouton d^or curtains. Let Guido’s picture over the stage 
remind you of Aurora, and Lucile Grahn’s pas de Bacchante, (if she 
dances it,) remind you of Bacchus—to say nothing of authorities in the 
shape of amber-coloured boudoirs, &c. 

Supposing the case, that to certain dull habiliments, the durtains are 
unfavourable—is it necessary that the sombre attire should remain in 
fashion for an entire season? Berlin guardsmen had portraits of Fanny 
Elssler painted on their pipes, French ladies of the revolutionary period 
wore chapeaux a la guillotine, a certain sort of fans, used in the days of 
Mazurier, the famous jocko, recorded his triumphs by exhibiting the 
various colours of the ape. What has not set a fashion ? And now, it 
would surely be worth while, for dress-makers to set their heads together, 
und excogitate colours that may stand in relief against the gold curtains. 
There is an old proverb about Mahomet going to the mountain, when the 
mountain would not come to Mahomet. 

Turn we to the physical world. Whence did experimentalists derive their 
first knowledge of the electric fluid ? Why, they found that amber when 
warm, had a power of attracting light substances. This was the first re¬ 
velation ; and from the Greek word ifKtKrpov, is the word “electricity” 
derived. Here is a whole department or science founded on the at¬ 
tractive powers of amber. And shall the amber curtains that so vividly 
represent the hue of the mineral, prove repulsive to the hearts of the 
habitue —which being hearts free from care, are light substances par ex¬ 
cellence. After a while, to be sure, the bits of feather, &c., being fully 
electrified, were found to st^ back from the amber. But these curtains» 
are new, friends, these curtains are new, and the period of satiety cannot 
yet have approached. At present, therefore, they must attract, or, a 
physical absurdity will be symbolised. 
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Moreover what colour could be substituted ? An ancient metaphysician 
proved that any thing that is not something, must be something else, and 
hence the curtains if they be not gold colour, must be of some colour 
which is not like ^Id. Hang up your boxes with red, and make the 
whole interior of the opera-house look like Judge Jeffreys’ court during 
the “ Bed Assize,” and nothing will be more heavy. Blue will be cold 
and cheerless. Green will be as unpleasant to the e^es, as its super¬ 
abundance in the pictures of an unskilful landscape painter. Run over 
the list of colours, and you will find you must return to the theory of the 
paintings in the ^t frames, and allow the bouton d'or to maintain its 
place. 

Therefore to go back to the point whence we started, heed no rumours 
about chromatic transformations, but redst them as an obstinate player on 
the horn proverbially resists the conductor of an orchestra. The bouton 
dor is firmly fixed, and neither Atlas who carried the world on his 
shoulders, nor the monkey Hanuman who carried a rock on the tip of his 
tail can remove it from its place. 


Easter has passed, and there is every indication of the season having 
fairly set in. The fair Castellan was, as it were, the harbinger, as she 
came out shortly before Passion Week. Her voice is as sweet as ever, 
and in style, in neatness of execution, and in the finish of her Jioriture, she 
has greatly improved. Then as an actress she has moved forward wonder¬ 
fully. We write under the immediate impression of her Sonnambulof 
and her very delicate and natural representation of the character is flitting 
before us yet. There is a charm in the manner of this lady, which does 
not startle and take by storm, but which grows upon you more and more. 
Her versiop of a character will bear investigating, you may watch her 
countenance, her by-play, and you will find “ all right.” 

Now the great “ stars” crowd upon the boards. Grisi returns with her 
voice in admirable condiViofi, and again delights the town as Elvira. 
Mario sings H mio tesoro to perfection, coming free from the huskiness 
which sometimes has adhered to him, like Sinbad’s old man of the sea. 
Lablache brings the hugeness of his voice and the hugeness of his figure, 
and people scarcely know which delights them the most. Now, too, the 
** Long Thursdays ’ begin to exhibit their wondrous extent, the number of 
hours being symbolised by the height of bill at the doors. 

“ Puritani,” “Giovajini,” “ Sonnambula,” “Barbiere,” are pressing 
upon each other’s heels, and habitues see from their stalls the spectacles 
which they have witnessed scores of times before, and which please them 
as much as ever. Leaving our readers to be carried along by the stream, 
we take leave of them for the prese&t. 

No!—Stop one single instant, while we cry after you just as some 
luckless wight who has missed the train, bawls in senseless despair after 
the vanishing engine,—for does not the “ season,” with its operas, its 
balls, its etceteras, convey you along just as though it were a vehicle ? 
One fact more ? the Queen has been to the opera—nay, she has been 
twice* 
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LITERATURE. 

EMILIA WYNDHAM.# 

Emilia Wyndham, a paragon of goodness and beauty, loves, and is 
beloved by Colonel Lennox, one of those supercilious specimens of mo¬ 
dem chivmry who profess not to know a wood anemone, despise a garden 
terrace because it has not an esplanade a thousand feet high breasting 
the ocean, and looks upon all men of business as a class to be avoidem 
The character of Emilia’s father will be best described by an extract. 

“ I was promised some grouse^for supper to-night, and here is only an 
odious roast fowl.” 

« Why, I am very sorry you should be disappointed, Mr. Wyndham,” 
was the reply, “ but when the man asked haJf-a-guinea a brace for them, 
I really felt inclined to be shabby, and send him away without his 
reckoning.” 

“ Every thing one particularly likes is always half-a-guinea a brace 
with women,” and then turning round, “ What have you there before 
you, ma’am?” 

“ Sweetbreads.” 

“ Humph 1 Emilia, is that an apricot tart?” 

“ No, papa—cherry, I think.” 

“ Are apricots, too, madam, half-a-guinea a haJf-dozen ; because I ra¬ 
ther expressed a wish for some, I think, yesterday ?” 

This exhibition of domestic fretfulness and tyranny occurs in the pre¬ 
sence of Colonel Lennox and of Mr. Dauby, a London solicitor, who has ar¬ 
rived at the Oaks, to avert a catastrophe which Mr. Wyndham’s thought¬ 
less, dissatisfied nature, and his habitual extravagance, pandered to by a 
rascally attorney, is rapidly bringing about. Mr. Danby is described as 
a thin, spare man, whose clothes rather hung upon than dressed him, 
and with hair either rusted or grizzled,* yet a man of superior abili¬ 
ties and deep feelings—feelings which Emilia first called forth from their 
hidden depths to infuse a new and life-breathing warmth into that heart, 
which before, was as dry as the parchment upon which he endorsed his 
conveyances. , 

Emilia has a bosom friend, Lisa^Hesketh, daughter of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Maria. She is 'petite^ exquisitely beautiful, and undisciplined, 
“the most beautiful heap of elegant and soft-looking things,'and the 
sweetest little face among them all, that could well be imagined.” An 
extract from one of Lisa Hesketh’s characteristic letters to Emilia will 
convey the best idea of her disposition. It is written on the occasion of 
her father’s appointment as ambassador to the Court of St. Petersburg. 

“ Oh, I'll make mischief among them all at St. Petersburg—see if I 
don’t?—and I’ll marry some grand Russian prince—Prince Ruffamuffa- 
puffaslowsky. Don’t you see the princess coming walking up to you in 
a grand London party—^you’ll only be poor little Mrs. Colonel Len. . . 
—<lon’t beat me—changing on your husband’s arm, with, may be, a pal¬ 
try bit of a red ribbon just peeping at his button-hole, and a paltry Sir 
as a handle to his name; and I shaft come up to you with my grandee— 

* Emilia Wyndham. By the Author of “ Two Old Men’s Tales.” “ Mount 
Sorel,” &c. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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all sorts of sheep-sMns, and two-necked eagles, and dragons, and Georges 
and Michaels, and monsters, adorning his breast, and covered from head 
'to foot with stars and garters; and you’ll look so humble and so afraid, 
and 1 shall be so sweetly condescending.” 

It win scarcely be anticipated after these juvenile confidences, that 
Lisa Hesketh weds Colonel Lennox, and the good and beautiful Emilia 
is married to the man of red tapes and rusty black suit. Yet such 
events are quickly brought about by the ruin and sickness of Mr. Wynd¬ 
ham, the death of his lady, and the selfishness and harshness of an imcle. 
Colonel Lennox has joined his regiment without explaining himself—it 
was too much trouble to do so—and to procure a shelter for her father, 
sunk under misfortune to a fretful drivelling lunatic, and a home for her¬ 
self, Emilia at length accepts that offered to her in Chancery-lane! 
while Lennox, on his return from the Peninsula, disgusted with what he 
considers to be her want of faith, marries the pretty, but thoughtless, 
Lisa. 

Unlike most novels of which matrimony is the climax, in the present 
instance, it is only the stepping-stone to we mature development of the 
characters we have so slightly sketched. The friends, although moving 
in such different spheres of life, continue faithful to one another ; while, 
as might be expected, the ill-assorted unions they have made, are 
productive at first of any thing but happiness. Lisa’s want of character 
and principle, conduct her to the very verge of guilt, but Emilia, resolved 
to save her, toib in her career of love and goodness with unequalled 
nobleness and depth of purpose. An lago of a mother unfortunately 
rouses distrust and jealousy during these proceedings in Mr. Danbyb 
bosom, and his life is a life of doubt and misery, till one great catas¬ 
trophe averted in time—an elopement prevented by Emilia—^places all 
parties in tHeir proper light, and restores husbands and wives to love and 
duty. 

It is dijfficult to imagine cany thing better told or more carefully and 
skilfully wrought out, than this wedded relationship of Mr. Danby and 
Emilia Wyndham; and we are fully prepared to ag^e with the author, 
that it was much better that these pairs once united, should have re¬ 
mained united, and have learned to love one another, than that they 
should have changed partners, and found mutual failings, and mutum 
discontent, and fresh reason for changing again in every new form of 
married life they might have tried! 

Lisa Hesketh and Efhilia Wyndham, are characters modelled by no 
extraordinary coincidence upon the same plan as Eveleen and her better 
principled sister in “ The Confessions of a Pretty Woman.” Lisa’s mother 
IS like Eveleen's mother—“a dre^ky, vain, coquette, violent-tempered 
mother,” whom she could neither love nor respect; but the development 
of the characters is managed with superior skill, told with infinitely more 
power, and wrought out without a blemish in the important points of taste 
and feeling. There is actually nothing to mar an admirable picture of 
manners, and a very striking story of eveiy-day fashionable life. There 
is no aristocratic shmg, no violation of decency, no forced hot-bed senti¬ 
mentality. Every thing is natural and well told. There are passages that 
speak worlds as to the sex of the author, as “ man is bom, nred, reared, 
^ed, double dyed in jealousy—it is the universal passion.” And again, 
*‘if husbands now and then received a lesson in their turn, and learned 
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to correct themselves as well as their wives.’* And still more so in a sen¬ 
tence, the only one we should perhaps have wished to have seen omitted-^ 

There is something in woman that seems bom for the knapsack.” That" 
“every virtue has its attendant vice,” is, as thus placed, a sophism. 
Every sentiment may be in excess or in deficiency. Hence it is that 
extravagance may accompany generosity, or covetoijsness, economy. It 
is the abuse not the use, that is vicious, and hence the practice of virtues 
without their attendant vices, is not only as the author puts it, rare, ex¬ 
cellent, and beautiful, but it is essential to the healthy pem>rmance of the 
moral and intellectual functions, and is the standard of perfection in the 
natural constitution of man. ^ 

Here is an observation highly creditable to a female pen. 

“ A passion for nature—a deep, imaginative passion for her wild scenes 
and solitary beauty—very often lies hidden under the rough coat of the 
fisherman, the velveteen shooting-jacket, and even under the scarlet coat 
. . . though the scarlet coat has more of the show and vanity of life in it, 
and is often, though not always, the covering for that vulgar and most 
unpoetic feeling, the love of fashion—the same may be said of the bat¬ 
tue.” * * * “In such employments, wholesome, healthy tastes, and 

many sound and manly virtues are exercised. Nature—wild, beautiful, 
romantic Nature—never speaks to the human heart altogether in 

*93 ^ 

vain. 

There is a world of charity in these observations which are worthy of 
the author of “ The Natural History of Enthusiasm,” and we see the 
same correct feeling slily coming to the surface in two other sentences. 
“ People who live in such little, dark, ugly rooms, have not even a right 
to esteem themselves happy. Happiness is the right as well as the attri¬ 
bute, only of those who are clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare 
sumptuously every day.” But we must quit this delightful novel; 
leaving it to’ its own merits to recommend it to a host of admirers. 
Every lady should read it. * * 


THE BIBLE, THE KORAN, AND THE TALMUD.# 

We gladly call attention to a work which is adapted to smooth down 
religious prejudices, and even to throw some light upon Biblical history. 
It is impossible for us to enter into the great controversy as to how far, 
or how much, the Arabian prophet altered the religious history of the 
Jews and Christians in his first great intention of establishing the doc¬ 
trine of the unity of God. One thing is certain, that he only learned 
late in life to read and write, and that all his information was legendarily 
derived from Jews and Christians; hence, if that religious history came 
corrupt to him, so it may also have been sometimes obscured in the 
Jewish and Christian writings. 

We would take for an example the legend of Abraham’s auto-da-fe, 
so universal among Oriental Jews and Muhammadans, as a story that 
must have been intentionally omitted from the Mosaic history. Many 
others might be pointed out. The reader also, on comparing the Biblica]^ 

• The B'ble, the Koran, and the Talmud ; or, Biblical Legendt of the Mussul¬ 
mans. Compiled from Arabic sources, and compared with Jewish traditions. By 
Dr. G. Weil. Lonfpnan and Co. 
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Talmudic, and Moslem legends, will be struck with many points in which 
the latter enjoy a kind of moral superiority. Thus, with the Moslems, 
’Abraham’s paternal love and solicitude is especially shown towards 
Ismael, treated by the Jews as a discarded cluld. Abraham tells the 
falsehood concerning Sarah, but the king discovers it at once, and 
Joseph marries Zuleicha, the wife and then the widow of Potiphar. 
Opposed to this generally more natural course of events, there is, on the 
other hand, frequently more extravagance in the marvellous incidents of 
Biblical tradition, more especially in what refers to Moses and to Solo¬ 
mon. These are topics, however, which would carry us away into a 
wide field of suggestive thought. We^can only at present express om* 
gratification at perceiving that the means of comparing a few of these 
old legends, which have had such influence on the destinies of mankind, 
are placed within the reach of all. ' 


WRIGHT’S POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS.* 

Next to those great events of which history is chiefly composed— 
the strife of religious, military, and political ambitions—the applied uses, 
rather than the recorded development, of the elements of prosperity and 
power and of prostration and decay, among kings, republics, and people; 
that which is most acceptable to individual intelligence is the history of 
the mind of past times, as it is alone intimately revealed to us in popular 
atories and superstitions. Not only is the spirit and manners of the age 
most apparent in these emanations of the universal mind of the epoch, as 
opposed to the partial literature of the master-minds, who have at all 
tunes marched in advance of the era in which they lived; but also the 
springs of sdcial movements and the excellences or faults of then-existing 
systems come out in the most strikingly picturesque light, and enable the 
antiquarian to trace them, aa since grafted, in so many strange and often 
undreamt-of ramifications. 

No person in this country, is so well qualified as Mr. Thomas 
Wright, to enter upon a like field of investigation. He has long given 
himself up to the most interesting and ennobling branch of antiquarian 
pursuit—the archaeology of mind and literature! The language, as 
well as the spirit, of the Anglo-Saxon writers, are as familiar to him as 
the Norman-French and Anglo-Norman, or early English, and the 
rhyming chronicles are &s zealously propounded by him as the earliest 
metrical romances. 

We feel regret in not being able to follow out some of these 
curious and suggestive theories. How the fierce Pagan superstitions, 
revealed to us in the history of a Beowulf, became with the progress 
of Christianity, the angels and devils of monkish credulity, and with 
the mild influence of civilisation, lighter and more mirthful spirits—the 
Pucks, Hobgoblins, and Robin Goodfellows of the peasantry, how, 
amid such small hj of a popular mythology, Hereward the Saxon, 
Eustace the Monk, Fulke Fitz Warine, and Robin Hood, are brought out 
by Mr. Wright—the first originally in Ainsworth's Magazine —in de- 

* * ' - - ■■ ' ■ - - '■ -- ""— —f-— 

• Essays on Subjects connected with the Literature, Popular Superstitions, and 
ffistory of England in the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, M.A., corresponding 
member of the Institute of Prance. 2 vols. John Bussell Smith. 
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served imperial ascendancy. Pity it is that research should be daily sup¬ 
planting tradition, and converting popular heroes into neither more nor 
less than popular falsehoods. We grieve over Mr. Wright’s disbelief in* 
Hobm Hood, as we do over the ghosts of Arthm and his Knights. Ac¬ 
cording to the genuine antiquarian code, no sooner has a hero, or a place, 
acquired a nSime, and felt itself warm and settled in its seat, tlian ^ be¬ 
hoves a new light to spring up, which, pronoimcing its title false 
usurped, ousts it moat unceremoniously to make room for some other 
name, doomed shortly, in its turn, to experience the fate of its prede¬ 
cessor. • 

Seldom has the uncertain tenure of the popular antiquarian title, been 
more amusingly exhibited than in the instance given by Mr. Wright, of 
Sam Lover’s story of “ Little Fairy,” which is given as the history of 
Unibos ir^ Grimm and SchmeUer, yet both apparently having an eastern 
origin, since the same story exists, slightly modified, as that of the “ Young 
Calender,” in the Contes Tartares of Gueulette. 

The dilemma of brevity is somewhat compensated for, by the pleasure 
we feel in knowing that numbers will read these curious and instructive 
volunies, with the same degree of amusement and delight that we have 
experienced. They are evidently but the foreshadowing of the author’s 
subject. To completes perfect picture <5f the Middle Ages in the point of 
view in which he here presents them to us, wUl require a second, and, 
perhaps, a third series of similar illustrations. It is one of the most in¬ 
structive and amusing branches of antiquarian pursuit, and having, by 
long study and research, fairly appropriated the field to himself, we sin¬ 
cerely wish Mr. Wright success in carrying his researches with equal 
spirit and success, into all that stiU remains to be known of the popular 
mind and superstitions of the Middle Ages, and the influence which such 
superstitions exercised upon by-gone and existing systems and institutions. 


» • 

MOHAN LAL’S TRAVELS.* 

The work of the Cashmeerian or Kashmirian Mohan Lai, is highly 
deserving of perusal on several accounts. In the first place it contains a 
brief but perspicuous (and very carefully edited in point of correct nomen¬ 
clature), account of the Pmijaub, Bmk, Bokhara, Sarakhs, Mashad, 
Hirat, Candahar, Kabul, and Multan; all countries which lie between two 
progressive civilisations, and which cannot but be gradually influenced by 
that civilisation. Whether the ameliorated condition of the people them¬ 
selves or political necessities will put an end to the petty freebooting, 
enslaving, and murdering indepenqence of these central Asiatic states, 
lies buried in the womb of time; but no nation, however debased or 
prostrate, ever came long in contact with more civilised races -without some 
beneficial results flowing from such a circumstance. 

A second point of interest in Mohan Lai’s work is to be met with in 
the personal and individual notices which it contains, many of which are 
of considerable interest. The late Ranjit Singh is extremely well described. 
After him comes Dost Mohammed Khan, and at Kabul he meets with Dr. 

• Travels in the Punjaub, Afghanistan, and Turkistan, to Balk, Bokhara, and 
Hirat; and a Visit to Great Britain and Germany. By Mohan Lai, Esq. Wm. 
H. Allen and Co. 
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Wolff, of whom he tells a strange and almost incredible anecdote. Next 
we have JMir Murad Bey, from whose clutches the party with difficulty 
escaped at Khunduz ; then the infamous Amir of Bokhara, the Turkoman 
robbers of Sarakhs, and on their amval at Mashad the King of Persia, 
who being engaged in the siege of Kochan, is met with at that city, 
accompanied by Sir John Macneill and the captains-general Shee and 
Borowski. Of Shee he says, “ I did not doubt the warlike spirit of this 
gentleman, whom 1 consider the best rider among all the Europeans I 
know.” He might have added, one of the best rifle shots also. Shee’s 
exploits in PeAia are worth being narrated, he was the terror of every 
mountain bandit from Sarakhs to Shiraz, he had in his brief career 
stormed castles by dozens, and subjected petty chieftains by hundreds. 
His seizure of the celebrated Wall Khan and of Baghir Khan is per¬ 
petuated in songs which are popular throughout Farsistan. But the only 
record probably existing of these exploits and adventures, is buried among 
the dusty archives of the India House. 

At Hirat, we have the celebrated Shah Kamran and Shere Mohammed 
Khan, and the author returned with Mr. Gerard by Candahar to Kabul, 
and thence to Peshawur, where *he saw the Sikh army under Generals 
Ventura and Avitabile. While the descriptions given of Europeans are 
more naive than real, those given of Oriental dhieftains are decidedly 
more graphic and true than any we possess from European pens, not even 
excepting Burnes himself. The local legends and traditions interspersed 
here and there, are also full of Oriental simplicity and naivete. 

A third point of interest lies in the individual himself, who, by descent 
a Cashmeerian but in reality a native of Delhi, was educated in the English 
class attached to the Persian college in the city of the Moguls—a class 
from which, Mr. C. E. Trevelyan justly remarks, the greatest results may 
be expected,‘in the effect that it may have of determining the choice of 
the people of India and those of the Trans-Indus countries between the 
Asiatic and European systems ef instruction. 

Cast from early life among the motley host of followers of Mo¬ 
hammed, Ali, Brahma, Govind Singh, the Guru, or spiritual guide of 
the Sikhs, Nanak Baba, the guide of the Akhalis and Nihangs, and 
numerous other Imams, Prrs, prophets, and holy men, in such variety and 
profusion as is only to be met with in the East, it is not surprising that 
Mohan Lai should have fallen back from such a multiplication of sub¬ 
sidiary faiths to an ostensible Deism. “ Mr. Wolff,” he says, “ was very 
kind to me, especially when I told him that my religion consisted in the 
worship of one sole Supreme Being;’’ but the pliability of this belief with 
an Eastern is a somewhat curious psychological phenomenon, not un¬ 
familiar to Oriental tiftvellers. At M*ashad he bathed in the bath which 
only Mohammedans are allowed to enter. At Shujabad he propitiated 
the Sikh soldiery by repeating the shibboleth of their faith, nor is he 
more particular m uttering that of Mohammedans or Shiahs. Questioned 
by Abbas Mirza as to whether he was a Sunni or Shiah (follower of 
Mohammed or Ali), he answered that he was the friend of Panjtan or of 
the five holy men! the Persian doctrine! while to Dr. Wolft^ who asked 
him to become a Christian, he merely says his answer was very much 
liked. And at Edinburgh he attended, in company with Dr. Mac- 
whirther, a sermon by Dr. Muir, which, he avouches, was productive of 
everlasting happiness. ^ 
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This facile and Oriental spirit of concession of faith contrasts very 
much with the claims made to a remarkable degree of political integrity. 
For example, his having, told Abbas Mirza that Ranjit Singh comd 
drive him out of his territories, or to his reported conversations with the 
king at Herat. But these things are not half so amusing as his answer 
to a query of Sir John MacneilFs, as to his preferring travel to staying 
at home. “ The human breast,” answered Mohan Lai, “ which is touched 
by sensibility, ardently embraces the good company of travellers, and 
shuns domestic society.” “ This answer,” says Mohan LaJ, “ was pleasing 
to him !” We cannot help, in reference to past transactions, noticing 
the Mirza’s opinion, however insignificant, that four Russian regiments 
might easily subdue the whole of Bokhara. 


MR. JAMES’S “STEPMOTHER.”* 

Mr. James has made a preliminary apology for having, in this last of 
his numerous novels, descended into ordinaiy and even vulgar life, as 
well as for having been obliged to blei^ the comic with the tra^c in. 
the portraiture of that life, and further, Tor having freely made use of 
those small peculiarities of dialect and character which are most cbarac- 
teristic^f persons living under such circumstances ; but he, at the same 
time, carefully notes that the light tone of the work, must not mislead 
the reader from the higher objects which he had in view, and the moral 
end which he proposed to accomplish. 

It is sufficient, however, now-a-days, for any writer who is not of a par¬ 
ticular clique, to venture into the field of ordinary or low life, and to de¬ 
pict the vicious as well as the good, in order to be immediately assailed as 
a “Jack Sheppardite.” This has become, with certain critics, a theme 
as unchangeable as are their own illogical and perverse conclusions. 
The language used upon such occasions is in itself a curiosity. It 
is generally exclamatory—a kind of awkward hop and jump style, 
like the graceful attempts to run made by a donkey with its legs tied. 
“ How long are the public to feed on garbage like this ? How long are 
(thus writes the correct Athencmm) the growing thirst for what is 
knowledge and taste fior what is beautiful to have no better repre¬ 
sentative than such works in a favourite branch of our literature ? How 
long are we to appear before the stranger by such literary ambassa¬ 
dors as these? * * * Is-the literary conscience exrinct amongst our novel 
writers ? Have they deposed art?” These abrupt sentences are made t» 

alternate occasionally with a whole series of non sequiturs -“ On the 

present occasion, Mr. James has descended into the vicious school of Jack 
Sheppard.”—Lucky Jack he ought to be called, from his wondrous utility 
to the halting critic—“ And nowhere have its immoralities seemed grosser 
than in his page—from the coarseness, yet feebleness, of the drawing.” 
Coarse drawing may be bad, but can scarcely be feeble! Again, 

Never did slang sound so vulgar as in these volumes, because so im¬ 
pressive and uncharacteristic.” If the peculiarities of dialect of the v\il- 
gar, or the slang, as the refined critic terms it, is impressive, he (the 
critic) must have eyes as long as his ears to have discovered that it 
could, at the same time, be uncharacteristic. And, lastly, “ Never has 
the face of rufiSanism looked so dirty, because never so pale.” As if pal- 

-- 3 - 

• The Stepmother. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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lidity were in any degree concomitant upon, or necessarily associated 
with dirt, except in the eyes of some rubicund and apoplectic critic. 

Such a jumble of nonsense—^the stringing together of words without 
meaning, and sentences without logic—is common as rank g^rass in fields 
fertilised, only by censures, condemnations, and motes. The elimination 
of the Beautiful is far too troublesome and unproductive. Detraction 
is the marketable ware, and a livelihood is most easily earned by creating 
divisions, irritating contentions, and jarring opinions. Some men cannot 
endure an intellect superior to their own. How delightful to such persons 
to see their literary contemporaries debased to their own level, and how 
easy and profitable it is to pander to so ignoble an appetite! But the 
lion-ass must roar as well as bray—he must debase his contemporaries 
for the sake of his readers, but he must, at the same time, place himself 
on a mole-hill above them all. This is to be accomplished by some 
gigantic condemnation of all literature en masse, which in select terms 
and decent language is somewhat as follows: “ An idle, vulgar, mimean- 
ing literature like ours of to-day, must give place to something higher 
and nobler.” This “ higher and nobler” is evidently what the critic 
alone can achieve—for our lititature of the day is proclaimed to be, with 
that exception only, idle, vulgar, and unmeaning! 

But enough of this impotent, yet vaunting criticism. The grad|*al im¬ 
provement in the tone and manners of society, the complicated relations 
of life, the growing contrasts between town and country manners, and all 
the artificial distinctions that crowd in with commerce, wealth, and luxury, 
which first gave rise to the novels of Le Sage and Defoe, of Richard¬ 
son, Fielding, and Smollett, have continued ever since, nor can the walk 
of genuine humour or variety of character become more limited, but, on 
the contrary, must be constantly extended. The modifications and 
various aspfects of ordinary life cannot belong to one class of writers more 
than to another. The authors of “ Paul Clifford,” of “Jack Sheppard,” 
or of the “Stepmother,” kavg as much right to correct manners, by pic¬ 
tures of vulgar life, as have the authors of “ Oliver Twist,” “ St. Giles 
and St. James,” or the “ History of Snobs.” 

It is often more disagreeable to the writer than to the reader to be 
employed in delineating- unamiable and vicious characters. It is painful 
to live the time over again with them. It is painful to observe how 
the faults and failings occasioned by weakness of character and want 
of moral discipline cloud over the destiny of better spirits. But of what 
is the moral of real life composed, save of reflections drawn from such 
pictures, either presented by oxir own experience or by the experience 
of others ? What would the novel become if nothing but gallant 
knights and gentle dames, stem moralists, pious old ladies, and maudlin 
critics were admitted into its pages. Even in the time of the earliest 
romances the hero had his monster, his tyrant, or his giant to combat, 
and the monster and the tyrant of existing society is vice in its Protean 
shapes. The egoistical Howardsons, Lawyer Quatterlies, Miser Scarves, 
Pecksniffs, down to the greater villains, are all among the social blemishes 
of the day, and what more legitimate and praiseworthy labour can there 
be, than the attempt to eradicate such blots upon humanity, and to ex¬ 
tirpate them, by exhibiting them in their natural hideousness and de- 
fcimity? It will be positively necessary, if the most laudable and noble 
oljects of the literature of fiction are thus misrepresented by contem- 
poraiy criticism, to place that criticism in its true position. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A FRENCH MARCHIONESS.# 

This is evidently a translation; and it is one of the most gossiping 
entertaining books that has been published for many a day. The heroine is 
the Marchioness de Crequy, a most remarkable woman, distinguished for 
the superiority of her character, her originality of mind, and the unaffected 
charm of her manners. She braved the dangers of the Revolution in Paris 
in an hotel, the life-rent of which she had purchased from the Marquis de 
Feuquires. The bargain must have been a favourable one to her, for she 
attained nearly a hundred years of age before she died. It was of the 
marchioness that Jean Jacques Rousseau remarked that she was 
catholicisme en cornette, et la haute noblesse en deshabille. 

The easy confidential manner in which these recollections are told is 
amusing beyond description; it is impossible not to go on with the gos¬ 
siping old lady, her pictures of manners, dress, cookery, of all the minutise 
of public, religious, and domestic life, are full of originality, and we know, 
indeed, of few books of the kind which will more amply repay perusal. 


MR. FISHER’S NEW PUBfLICATIONS.f 
Mas. Ellis’s works have attained so deserved a popularity, and her 
“ Women of England” has been so universally admitted as indispensable 
to every female’s library, that it would be a work of supererogation to 
do aught beyond noticing the advantages presented by the publication 
of a neat, cheap, and uniform edition of these meritorious works. 

That tile same able writer is, however, herself not idle, is shown by 
the first volume of a new work, called “ Temper and Temperament 
the object of which is to illustrate the varieties of human character, and 
the peculiar requirements of different dispositions, by a series of short 
detached stories, which are as replete with amusement as instruction, and 
are furtlier illustrated by numerous engravings. 

Fisher’s “Gallery of Scripture Engravii/gs,*’ is one of those great 
undertakings for which the establishment is distinguished. By means 
of such a combination of art and literature, an acquaintance with the 
best works of the great masters may be obtained—for art was founded 
upon religion—and the peculiar interest of these is enhanced by modem 
and real local landscapes. 


BURNS’S FIRESIDE LIBRARY.J 

Undeiineath are given the titles of some of the works that have 
lately appeared in Mr. Burns’s “ Fireside Librarya collection unrivalled 
in its choice of entertaining literature^ and the cheap, elegant, and acces¬ 
sible form in which it is presented to the public. 

* Recollections of a French Marchioness. 2 vols. T. C. Newby. 

t Englishwoman’s Family Library, Vol. I. The Women of England, their Social 
Duties and Domestic Habits. By Mrs. Ellis. 

Temper and Temperament; or. Varieties of Character. By Mrs. Ellis. 

Fisher’s Gallery of Scripture Engravings, Historical and Landscape, with Descrip¬ 
tive Notices, Historical, Geograpliical, and Critical. By John Kitto, D.D.L. 
Part I. to V. Fisher, Son, & Co., Angel-street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

j Marco Visconti, from the Italian of Tomasso Grossi. 

The Magic Ring, a Knightly Romance, by the late Baron de la Motte Fouqu6. 

William Tell, from the German of Schiller. 

The Maid of Orleans, a Romantic Tragedy, translated from the German of 
Frederick von SchiUer. 
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The Kinff of Saxonfs Journey. 

DOCTOR KNAPP’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY* 

The success of this valuable little book shows how well it is adapted for 
the objects intended. It is divided into such short chapters that each forms 
a lesson of itself, and has the proper questions attached to it. The spirit 
of the work is excellent, and it can be strongly recommended for family 
use, as in every respect an admirable introduction to the study of history. 


THE QUEEN’S LIEGES.f 

The strange historical fact of the simulated coronation and actual 
homage done to the long dead Inez db Castro, has before this been made 
the groundwork of poetry and fiction, and the same eventful history is 
now brought out with a length and minuteness of detail, and a gradual 
culmination of interest w'hich will no doubt render the Queen’s Lieges a 
favourite among romance readers. The descriptions of scenery are excel¬ 
lent, and apparently faithful, and the characters are generally well sketched. 
There is an occasional want of animation, and events are slow of succession, 
but these faults are rather indicative of want of experience than want of 
power. Young romancers require to clip their poetical pinions closely be- 
lore they can hope to write successful narrative. 


THE NELSON DESPATCHES-J 

If it were possible to give additional interest to a national work, this 
has been accomplished, in the case of the Nelson Letters and Despatches,” 
W the publication of M. Thiers’s great rival work, “ The Consulate and 
the Empire.” It is neither desirable, nor is it in accordance with our 
principles or feelings, to revive dormant animosities, or nourish national 
jealousies; but since so eminent and so influential a writer as M. Thiers 
has attributed the non-in^hsibn of England, by the imperial navy, to the 
premature death of Vice-Admiral La Touche Treville, it is impossible 
not to call attention to the truly extraordinary exposure of the real 
character of that Gallican naval hero, which is contained in the truthful 
and honest letters of the single-hearted Nelson, The correspondence, 
indeed, continues to increase in interest and importance, as it approaches 
its close. 


THE KING OF SAXONY’S JOURNEY.^ 

This is, without comparison, the most fascinating book that we have 
perused for a long time. It is" ‘Utterly impossible to read one page 
and not to be carried on to the next. Setting aside the peculiar advantages 
by which the author was favoured in every respect, there is a naivete and 


* An Abridgment of Universal History, adapted to the Use of Families and 
Schools, with Appropriate Questions at the End of each Section. By the Rev. H. 
J. Knapp, D.D. Longman & Co. 
t The Queen’s Lieges, in four volumes. T. C. Newby. 

X The Despatehes and Letters of Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson. With 
Notes by Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas. The Sixth Volume. Henry Colburn. 

. § The King of Saxoay’a Journey through England and Scotland in the Year 
1844. By Dr. C. G. Cams. 1 vol. Chapman and Hall. 
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simplicity united to a trained intellect, a cultivated taste, and a correct 
feeling, which throw a charm over every sentence. Many false impres¬ 
sions are always to be met with in the works of an utter foreigner, and a 
hundred critical objections might be easily started, here and there, upon 
matters of fact; but these little drawbacks, unavoidable in a rapid jour¬ 
ney, are more than compensated by the uniform good feeling shown 
towards our country and our institutions. We wish, indeed, we could 
have collected some of those critical remarks of Dr. Cants, which few 
will read without advantage, but are obliged to content ourselves with 
calling attention to a work that will most amply repay perusal. 


SEVEN YEMIS’ CAMPAIGNING.* 

» 

The same campaign may wear to different men a different aspect and 
even the same engagement has its different scenes. One never tires of 
reading these multifarious pictures of personal impressions, or adventures, 
for they possess the unfailing ^arm of life and individuality. True 
that where the simxiltaneous acts of many are brought to bear upon one 
point, there is always the chance of the individual over-rating tne part 
which he performed in producing a given result, but this is a fault of a 
most pardonable character, for were it not for zeal and self exagge¬ 
ration, the great result would rarely be brought about at all. On the 
battle-field, every man is a hero in his own estimation, and is naturally 
so, for the stakes are g^eat. True it is also, that there is a rivalry of 
services : For example, Sir Richard Henegan considers that full justice 
has not been historically done to the field-train department. This feel¬ 
ing is not only pardonable but praiseworthy. It is the opinion of 
many experienced field-officers, that a certain esprit de corpSy and 
a little jealousy in the service, not carried to ^an ungentlemanlike ex¬ 
tent, but merely as far as rivalry of zeal, is l)eneficial to the service at 
large. We have said so much, because Sir R. Henegan’s work has 
been criticised for its failings in this way. There certainly is a shade 
of the Emerald Isle in its composition, but still, on the whole, it is an 
entertaining bustling narrative, and is unusually fiiU of interesting in¬ 
cidents and piquant anecdotes, concerning campaigns and battles, in 
which every one feels the deepest interest. 


MR. JAMES’S ‘lROBBER.”t 

The spirit-stirring adventures of Langford, Earl of Danemore, and of 
Alice Heywood, constitute the eighth volume of the revised and corrected 
edition ot Mr. James’s works, which will indeed form a noble monument 
to that gentleman’s genius and industry. 


* Seven Years’ Campaigning in the Peninsula and the Netherlands; &om 1808 
to 1815. By Sir Richard D. Henegan, &c. 2 vols. Henry Colburn, 
t The Works of G. P. R. James, Esq. Vol. VIII. The Robber. 
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PROGRESS OF POETRY.* 


The poetry of the month, or of the last two months, is quite sufficient 
both in quantity and quality, to attest that the great features of the age, 
utilitarianism and politics, have no effect in diminishing the number of 
worshippers of Nature and of the Beautiful in art or literature. Miss 
Camilla Toulmin has collected her fugitive verses into a small volume, 
which will tend to consolidate and uphold her reputation as a pleasing, 
careful, and graceful writer. 

The Etonian, whose posthumous vforks are edited by Mr. R. Nolands, 
has bequeathed a number of poems to the public, all containing more 
of the art of the poet than the genius* The chief of tjbeso are the 

Withered Misletoe,” ad)allad, in two parts, and, “Esther,” a sacred 
drama, both containing many beauties, and much polished versihcation. 

An apt quotation from “ As you like it,” disarms criticism from the 
modestly designated “ Rhymes by a Poetaster.” There is, however, much 
that is delicate in sentiment, with coipiderable power of fancy and ex¬ 
pression in many of these Rhymes, but they want the energy of genuine 
passion, and, above all, ori^ality. 

Abstract theory and imagination are to be met with in the poem 
called “ Morning,” and many pretty passages, but as a whole, it is 
unequal, and is wanting in melody and animation. 

“ Belisaiius,” has been favourably received by the public before it 
came to our hands. It decidedly contains the germ of good things. 
There is force and elevation of thought and language, eloquence, 
with occasional tenderness and pathos, only marred by failings which 
time and‘experience, and a severer critical purgation will avert. 

Mr. Henry Spicer has been eminently successful in producing a 
dramatic sketch of the infij^mous Judge Jeffreys, when presiding at the 
Red Assize, in Dorchester, in 1685. Mr. Spicer possesses skill, tact, 
and talent, and the only market available for these is in the remote 
region of Sadler’s Wells. 

Of what avails it, to^notice dramas that are printed but not published ? 
Only to excite a curiosity which we cannot gratify, or to pen criticisms to 
the truth of which no echo can be found. The ability to construct five act 
dramas, not unworthy of success in stage representation, has long since 


* Poems. By Camilla Toulmin. Wm. S. Orr and Co. 

The Legacy of an Etonian. Edited by Robert Norlands. Sole Executor. 
George Bell. * . 

Rhymes. By a Poetaster. Saunders and Otley. 

Morning, and other Poems. By a Member of the Scotch Bar. Saimders and 
Otley. 

Belisarius, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By W. R. Scott. 

Jeffreys ; or. The Wife’s Vengeance. An Historical Play, in Five Acts. By 
Henry Spicer. G. W. Nickisson. 

Dramas for the Stage. By George Stephens. 2 vols. Ineditus. 

Bells and Pomegranates. No. VIIL and last. Luria ; and a Soul’s Tragedy. 
By Robert Browning. Edward Moxon. 

The Emerald Me. A Poem. By Miss Kinsley. Dolman, Bond-street. 

The Minor Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley. A new Edition. Edward 
Moxon. 
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been conceded to Mr. George Stephens, the author of “ Dramas for the 
Stage.” He manifestly possesses many of the leading elements of suc¬ 
cess—poetical power, and acquaintance with the requisites of the stage. 
He is consequently indignant at the apathy he has met with in this iron 
and material age; but his case is not a solitaiy one, and while we sincerely 
sympathise wiwi him, we feel that his fertility is in advance even of a 
possible reform. 

The author of “ Bells and Pomegranates,” meant by that title to in¬ 
dicate an endeavour towards something like an alternation or mixture of 
music with discoursing sounds with sense, poetry with thought, preferring 
this symbol to the expression, which might have been deemed ambitious. 
So well has he performed his taslr, that every one affecting to be con¬ 
versant with the poetry of the age must make himself familiar with 
Robert Browning’s works, and will feel regret that so charming a writer 
is about for a time to unstring his melodious and thought-inspiring lyre. 
Mr. Browning has taken care, apparently, that his last part should 
also contain some of his best performances, for such both Luria and the 
poetry and prose of Chiappini’s life will generally be esteemed. 

“ ’fhe Emerald Isle” is an attempt to versify the very obscure and 
mysterious annals of early Irish history, from Nim, who 

“ Erst in Egypt sung, 

A great high-priest, from Phoenias sprung.” 

to Scota, daughter of Pharaoh ! and it includes poetic descriptions of the 
Stone of Destiny, of I’arah, of the Giant’s Causeway, Lough 
Neagh, &c. &c. The twining of the amaranth and eglantine is re¬ 
presented in lithography, and the symbol of Christianity also blazes in 
solitary glory. The work is to be continued. 

The last upon our list, “ The Minor Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley,” 
is another of Mr. Moxon's ckissical issues, as remarkable for cheapness 
as for clear, good type, and general correctness. 


SISMONDPS LITERATURE OF EUROPE AND SCHLEGEL’S 
PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY.* 

We cannot imagine more appropriate works for the best and cheapest 
of modern libraries—one devoted to standard literature of high merit-— 
than Sismondi’s Literature of Europe and Schlegel’s Philosophy of His¬ 
tory. If the first is not written "with all the freshness and spirit that cha¬ 
racterises M. Villemain’s more modern labours in critical literature, still 
the very highest rank has been universally conceded to it, in the annals 
of literary criticism, both on account of the important subject which it 
canvasses, and the depth of observation which it displays. With regard 
to Schlegel’s work, it is sufficient to say that it is a masterpiece of one of 
the profoundest thinkers his country ever produced. 

* Historical View of the Literature of the South of Europe ; by J. C. L. Slmonde 
dc Sismondi: translated from the Original, with Notes and a Life of the Author. 
By Thomas Roscoe. 2 vols. Second edition. 

The Philosophy of History ; in a Course of Lectures, delivered at Vienna, by 
Frederick von ^hlegel, translated from the German, with a Memoir of the Author. 
By James Baron Robertson, Esq. Second edition. Henry Q. Bohn. 
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ROSCOFS LIVES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND* 

The “ History of the Lives of the Kings of England,” by Thomas 
Roscoe, is no means a work of ordinary character. The son of the 
illustrious histoiian of Lorenzo di Medicis, Thomas Roscoe has also 
earned for himself a great reputation for learning and scholarship which 
this work is well calculated to enhance. 

The lives of the kings of England, if, as in the jpresent case, each is 
made to complete the volume, will constitute an historico-biographical 
work, which will be a complete library in itself. Compiled from official 
records, and other authentic documents, Mr. Roscoe has had to quit the 
beaten track of recording merely public deeds and events in order to pene¬ 
trate into the principles of action, or aS he himself expresses it “ the inner¬ 
most recesses of their souls;” to explore the peculiarities of individual 
kingly disposition, character, and way of thinking; to study the influence 
of external circumstances upon these ; to search out the real motives of 
actions; to follow its subject into the privacy of domestic and social life; 
and to draw a faithful picture alike of his virtues and his vices, his excel¬ 
lences and his failings, his passions, propensities, and eccentricities, in 
short of every trait by which he is distinguished from the rest of 
mankind. Tms is truly a task of no trifling extent, and is entered upon 
with a spirit and zeal which imparts the profoundest interest to the 
narrative. 


THE EMBASSY.f 

The iron mask,” says Voltaire, “ is an enigma, to which every body 
seeks the key.” The anonymous author of the “ Embassy” appears to 
be engaged in a whole series of novels to unfold the secret with due cere¬ 
mony. In a first series of “ Chronicles of the Bastile,” he took up the 
history of this mysterious personage at the period when he quitted his 
prison in the Isle of St. Marguerite for the still more frightful abode in 
the tower of the Bastile, called La Bertandi^re, continuing the history 
up to the time of his death in 1703. 

In the present work, the principal feature is the history of an intrigue 
between the Duke of Buckingham and Anne 9 ! Austria, the result of 
which the author supposes to have been the birth of "this very luckless in¬ 
dividual. Added to this is a further intrigue, fathered upon the same 
nobleman, we suppose on account of his historically profligate character, 
with a youthful Kathleen, introduced in order to explain the cause of his 
assassination by John Felton. Enough to intimate how much of the myste¬ 
rious and romantic is to be found in a novel written in all the spirit of 
the times, with considerable skill in reviving old places and scenes, a careful 
attention to historical accuracy (the licenses taken being always pointed 
out)y and a lively and well-sustained style both in narrative and dialogue. 

-«-- - - - 

* Lives of the Kings of England. By Thomas Roscoe. Vol, 1. William the 
Conqueror. H. Colburn. 

. t The Embassy; or, the Key to a Mystery. An historical romance. 3 vols. 
■T. C. Newby. 
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THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN. 

Bt Captain Mabsyat, C.B. 

AUTHOR OP ‘‘ PETER 81MPI.E, ” &C. 

(Conclusion.) 

I WAS dragged aft to give an'^at^ount of myself, and I stated in few 
words that 1 had been pursued by the Indians, and swam off to save my 
life. 

“ Havn’t we met before ?” said a rough voice. 

I looked, and saw the Jolly Rover whom I had fallen in with on 
shore. I said “ Yes; I was escaping from the Indians when I met you, 
and you showed me the drection of the plantations.” 

“All’s right,” said he. “ It’s a true bill; and were those Indians after 
you'^lhat we saw on the beach just now?” 

“ Yes!” I replied, and then I stated how it was that they had attacked 
our cabin, and how we had escaped. 

“ That was well done, and so you swam off three miles. Fire and 
water wont hurt you; that’s clear. You’re just the man for us. What 
thing-um-bob is this that you have hung round your neck?’’ said he, 
taking up the leathern bag with the diamond in it. 

“ That,” replied I—a sudden thought shaving struck me—“ is my caul; 
I was born with a caul, and l^have always worn it, as it saves a man 
from drowning.” , • » 

“ No wonder that you swam three miles then,” replied the man. 

You must know, madam, that some people are born with a membrane 
over the face which is termed a caul, and there has been a vulgar error 
that such people can never be drowned, especially if they wear this caul 
about their person in AftSr life. Sailors are superstitious in many things, 
but particularly in this, and my caul was therefore as much respected by 
them as it hung round my neck, as it was by the Indians when they 
thought it was what they call “ magic” or “ medicine.” 

“ Well,” said the Jolly Rover, “ as you had so much fire, so much water, 
and so much running, I think you won’t be sorry to have a biscuit and 
glass of grog and then turn in; to-motrow we will talk to you.” 

I went down below very glad to accept the offer, and as I was regaling 
myself, who should come up to me but two of the Portuguese who had 
been wrecked in the xebeque, and put on shore with me in the little boat 
by the captain of the Transcendant. I was very glad to see them. They 
told me that after g^at hardship and suffering, they had arrived famished 
at the banks of this river, and had been taken on board by the pirates, 
and had remained with them ever since ; that they w'ere very anxious to 
get away, but never had had an opportunity. 1 begged them not to say 
who I was, but merely that I was once a shipmate of theirs. They 
promised, and being very tired I then laid down and went asleep. 1 was 

June. —VOL. LXX'^ii. no. ccgvi. k 
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BO worn out that I did not wake till the morning, when I found that 
we were under all sail running down to the southward. I saw the Jolly 
V Eover, as I had termed him, on deck (his real or assumed name, I don’t 
kno'w which, I found out to be TopI^), sitting on a giva. abaft. He 
called wie to him.- I said,"-*- 


“ Are you the captain ?” 

“ Yes,^’ he repli^, “ for want of a better. I told you months ago 
what we were, so its no use repeating it. Do you intend to join us?” 

“ Then,” replied I, “ I will be veiy candid with you. I have been 
driven as it were on board of your vessel, but certainly without knowing 
exactly what she was. Now, captain, I have to ask you one question;— 
Would you, if you could go on shore In England, with plenty of money 
at your command, and plenty of good friends,—would you be here?” 

“ No ; certainly not,” replied he. , 

Well; I am in that position. If once in England, I have money 
enough to live upon and plenty of friends; I therefore naturally want to 
get back to England, and not to run the risk of my neck on board of this 
vessel.” 


“That’s very true,” replied he, “but there are other considerations; 
my men wont have a man on board who will not swear fidelity, and, if you 
will not, I cannot protect you,—they will throw you overboard. We 
don’t carry passengers.” 

“ That’s very true, also; and I will swear fidelity so far as this, that 
you never shall be betrayed by me, and I never will appear as a witness 
against one of you; it were most imgrateful if I did. While I am on 
board 1 will do any doty you please to put me to, for I cannot expect to 
eat my bread for nothing.” 

“And suppose we come to action?” 

“There’s the difficulty,” replied I, “against an English ship I never 
will fight.’*' * 

“ But if we are oppose!! tm any other nation, 'and there is a chance of 
our being overpowered?” 

“ Why then, if you are overpowered, as I shall be hung along with 
the rest, I think 1 must do all I can to save my own life; but, overpow¬ 
ered or not, I will not fire a shot or draw a cutlass against my own 
countrymen.” 

“ Well, I cannot deny but that’s all very fair.” 

“1 think,” replied I, “it is as much as you can expect; especially 
u I never will share any*prize-money.” 

“Well; 1 will talk to the men, ana hear what they say; but, now, an¬ 
swer me one question—Are you not a seaman? ’ 

“ 1 will answer the truth to eveiy'^thing; I am a seaman, and I have com¬ 
manded a privateer. 1 have served maily years in privateers, and have 
seen a great deal of hard fighting.” 

“ So 1 thought,” replied he; “and now answer me another question,— 
Was it not you that played that trick to that French privateer captain at 
Bourdeaux?’ 


“ Yes it was,” replied I, “but how came you to know that?” 

“ Because I was the mate of a merchant vessel that bad been cap¬ 
tured, and 1 saw you three or four times as you passed the vessel 1 was 
on board of; for, being put in quarantine, we were not sent to prison 
till pratique was given. I thought that I knew you again.” 

** Well; 1 have no concealment to make.*^ 
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“No: but I will tell you candidly, my men, if they knew all thia, 
would not allow you to leave the vessel. Indeed, you might be captain 
if you pleased, for I do not suit them. Our captain—for I was his oflicar 
—-was killed about six months ago; and I really am not fit for the office 
—I am too tender-hearted.” 

“Well; ^op don’t look so,” replied I, laughing. 

“ Can’t judge of outsides,” replied he, “ but it’s a fact. They say that 
they will be all condemned if taken, from my not destroying the crews of 
the vessels we take; that they will be so many wi'^nesses against them; 
and I cannot make up my mind to cold-blooded murder. 1 am bad 
enough. I rob on the high seasj I kill on the high seas - for wo must 
kill when we fight; but 1 cannot commit deliberate murder either at sea or 
on shore, and so I tell them. If any one else could navigate the vessel, I 
should be Superseded immediately.” 

“ I am glad to hear you say what you have, captain, it makes me less 
dissatisfied at finding myself here. Well; I have said all I can, and 1 
must trust to you to manage with your ship's company.” 

“ It will be a difficult job,” said he, musing. 

“Tell them,” replied I, “that I was once a captain of a vessel like this 
(after all there is not so much difierence between a pirate and a piivateer 
as you may think)—and that I will not be under the command of any one.” 

“If they hear that, they will give you the command of this vessel.” 

“I will refuse to take it; and give my reasons.” 

“Well; I’ll tell them that: I leave you to settle with‘ them how you 
can; but,” added he, in a low tone, “ there are some desperate villains 
among them.” 

‘‘That I take for granted,” replied I; “so now I leave you to speak 
to them.” , 

Toplift did so. He told them that I was a pirate captain who had 
lost his vessel and been thrown on shore, but I refused to join any ship 
except*as captain of her; that I would not Serve as first officer, and would 
obe^ no one. He told them that he knew me before, and he narrated the 
business at Bordeaux when I commanded a privateer, extolling me, as I 
afterwards found, beyond all measure. 

The crew', having he^rd what he had to say,* went forward, and, after 
consultation, came fo Toplift and said that 1 must take the oath. 

Toplift replied that he had desired me so to do, and that I bad an¬ 
swered (hat I would not. “ But,” said he, “you ha l better speak to him 
yourselves. Call all hands aft and hear what he has to say.” 

This was done, and I was sent for. 

“ I have told them what you said, jsir. I don’t know your name.” 

“I have no name,” replied I, proudly, “except‘Captain’—that’s my 
name.” 

The fact is, madam, I was determined to carry it out bravely; know¬ 
ing that it is the best way to deal with such people as I now had in hand. 

“ Well, then, Captain, I have told the men that you will not take 
the oath.” 

“Take the oath,” replied I, with scorn; “no; I administer the oath to 
others. I make them take it. I make them swear fidelity to me. Such 
has been my conduct, and I shall not depart from it.” 

“ Well, but. Captain Toplift, you don’t mean to say that he is to remaia 
on board with us «nd not take the oath,” said a surly-looking ruffian. 
“ In spite of you, he shall take the oath, Captain Toplift.” 

“Captain Toplift,” siud 1, calmly, “do you allow one of your crew to 
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use such language as this. Had I been captain of this ship, I would have 
blown his brains out as he stood. You don’t know how to deal witli 
these rascals. I do.” 

Captain Toplift, who appeared much pleased at being supported in this 
way by me—(strange that a single individual who they might have 
thrown overboard, in a minute, should have gained such an ascendency, but 
BO it was)—and who perceived that the men fell back, as if taken by sur¬ 
prise, then said, ‘‘Captain, you have taught me a good lesson, which I will 
take advantage of. Seize that fellow, and put him in irons.” 

“ Hah!” cried the man, seeing that no one touched him; “ Who is to 
bell the cat; hah!” and he drew his ci^lass. 

“I will, then,” said I to Captain Toplift, “if you desire it,” and, 
stepping forward, I went up to the man, saying, “ Come, come, my good 
fellow, this wont do here. I’m used to deal with such chaps as ]^ou, and I 
can manage worse than you a good deal.” 

1 advanced till 1 was within the stroke of his cutlass before he was 
aware of it, and, seizing him by the waist, 1 threw him flat on his back 
and put my foot on his neck. 

“ Now,” cried I, in an authoritative voice, “ put this man in irons im¬ 
mediately—refuse who dares. Here, you sirs, lay hold of this fellow,” 
continued I, looking to the Portuguese; who accordingly came forward 
and led him away, assisted by others, who now joined them. 

“Are there any more mutineers here?” inquired I; “if so, let them 
step forward.” 

No one stirred. 

“ My lads,” said F, “ it is very true that I have refused to-take the 
oath, for the oath is not given to those who command, but to those who 
obey; but at the same time I am not one to betray you. You know who 
I am; and is it likely?” 

“ No, no;” replied the men. 

“ Sir,” asked one of them*who had been most forward and insolent, 
“will you be our captain,—say but the word,—^you are the sort of man 
we want?” 

“ You have a captain already,” replied I, “ and in a few weeks I shall com¬ 
mand a vessel of my own; I cannot, therefore, accept yoiir offer; but while 
I am on board I will do all in my power to assist Captain Toplift in any 
way, and you can desire no more. And now, my men, as an old hand, 
I have but this advice to give you, which is—to return to your duty; for 
everything in a vessel of mis description depends upon obedience; and to 
you. Captain Toplift, I have also advice to give, which is—to shoot the 
first man who behaves as that scoundrel did, who is now in irons. Boat¬ 
swain ! pipe down.” 

1 hardly knew whether this latter order would be obeyed by the boat¬ 
swain, or, if obeyed by the boatswain, whether it would be obeyed by the 
men; but, to my great satisfaction, it was; and the men retired peaceably. 

“ Well, Captain Toplift,” said I, “ I have done you no harm, and 
myself some g^od.” 

“ You have, indeed,” replied he. “ Come down into the cabin.” 
When we were in the cabin he said, “ You have unarmed and subdued 
the most mutinous rascal in the vessel, and you have strengthened my 
authority. They fully believe you are what you assert from your beha¬ 
viour, and I feel with you at my side I shall get ou better with these 
fellows than 1 have done. But now, to keep up the idea, you must, of 
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course, mess in the cabin vrith me, and I can offer you clothes, not my own, 
but those of the former captain, which will suit your shape and make." 

1 readily agreed with him ; and having equipped myself in the clothes 
he offered me, which were handsome, 1 soon afterwards went on deck 
with him> and received the gi||.test respect from the men as I passed 
them. A cot was slung for me in the cahin, and I lived altogether with 
Captain Toplift, who was a good-hearted rough sort of a man, certainly 
wholly unfit for the command of a vessel manned by such a set of mis¬ 
creants, and employed on such a service. He told me that he had been 
taken three years before by a pirate vessel, and finding that he could 
navigate, they had detained him 3y force, and that at last he had become 
accustomed to his position. 

“We all must live,” said he, “and I had no other means of liveli¬ 
hood left me; but it’s sorely against my conscience, and that’s the truth. 
However, I am used to it now, and that reconciles you to any thing ex¬ 
cept murder in cold blood, and that I never will consent to.” 

On my inquiring where they were about to cruise, he said on the 
Spanish Main. 

“ But,” said I, “ it is peace with the Spaniards just now." 

“ I hardly knew,” said he, “ it was peace. Not that peace makes any 
difference to us, for we take every thing. But you refer to myself, I know, 
and I tell you frankly that I have preferred this cruise merely that we 
may not fall in with English vessels, which we are not likely to do there. 
I wish I was out of her with all my heart and soul.” 

“ No doubt of it, Captain Toplift; I think you are sincere. Suppose 
you put into one of the inlets at Jamaica, they won't know where we 
are ; let us take a boat on shore and leave her. I will provide for you, 
and you shall gain your living in an honest way.” * 

“ God bless you, sir,” said he, “ I will try what I can do. We must 
talk the matter over, for they may suspect #oraetliing, and then it would 
be all over with us.” 

We continued to run down till we were in the latitude of the Virgpn 
Isles, and then we altered her course for Jamaica. The first and second 
mates generally received information of Captain Toplift as to his move¬ 
ments and intentione, which they communicated to the crew. If the crew 
disapproved of them they said so, and they were considered to have some 
voice in the matter. 

Now, although no navigators, these men knew enough of a chart and a 
course to find that there must be some reason for its being altered as it 
was, instead of running down for the Spanish Main, and they inquired 
why the cruise was altered. * 

I’aptain Toplift replied that he had taken my advice, and that I had 
assured him that at me back of the island of Jamaica we should cer¬ 
tainly fall in with some rich Spanish vessels, if we laid there quiet in 
some nook or another for a short time, as this was their time for coming 
up from the south to the Havannah, where they rendezvoused for a 
convoy. 

This reply appeared very satisfactory to the crew, for they were all 
cheerful and obedient, and we ran down to Jamaica, and when we were 
close in shore we shortened sail and hove to. We remained three or four 
days in the offing ^hat we might not cause any suspicion by our leaving too 
soon. Captain Toplift then told the mates that 1 proposed anchoring in 
some secret bay or mlet, as we were certain to see tne Spanish ships if we 
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coukl send any one ashore on the hills to look oat for them. This was 
agreed to, and we made sail and ran along the coast, looldng out for some 
convenient anchorage. 

As we were so doing a vessel hove in sight, and we immediately made all 
sail in chase. As she did not attempt tif^void us we hauled off as she 
came near to see what she might be. She then hoisted a yellow flag at 
her peak (for she was an hermaphrodite brig); this puzzled us not a little, 
and we edged down towards her, for she was very rakish looking, except 
in her sails. 

As we neared, finding I suppose that we did not answer her signals, 
and we were not the vessel she expecte(f us to be, she suddenly altered her 
course before the wind, setting all the sail that she possibly could. We im¬ 
mediately crowded canvass in chase, and came up with her very fast. As 
we ran, the mate and I looked at her through the glass, and 1 made her out 
to be the Transcendant, the captain of whom had treated us so cruelly when 
we were in the boat, and who had robbed us of our money and clothes. 

I called the Portuguese and desired them to look at the vessel through the 
ass, and give me their opinion. They directly said that it was the 
vessel 1 supposed. 

“ Let us only catch the rascal,” said I, “and we will pay him in his 
own coin,” and I.immediately gave directions for the better trimming 
of the sails, so anxious was I to come up with him. 

The men of the schooner were much pleased at the anxiety I displayed 
to come up with the chase, and by the alacrity with which they obeyed 
me, I saw how anxious they were that 1 should be their captain. In two 
hours we were within gun-shot, and sent one of our bow-chasers after him. 
Perceiving that it was useless to run, the fellow hove to, and as we came 
alongside he was all ready with his boat to come on board. He did so, 
and at first I kept out of sight to hear what he would say. He was 
followed up the side by his amiable son. Captain Toplift received him 
on deck, and he looked around him saying, “ I believe I am right. I 
was afraid I had made more mistakes tnan one. 1 believe you are in the 
free trade ?” 

“Yes,” replied Toplift, “we are.” ^ 

“ Yes, I thought so, captain, but I expected to meet another schooner 
who is very like to yours, and is also in the trade. I made my signal to 
her, as when she has any thing to get rid of,'why I take it off her hands. 
Perhaps you may have something of the kind which is not exactly safe 
to show, church-plate and the like. I pay ready money—that’s my 
plan.*' 

As it afterwards appeared, madam,‘ this scoundrel had been in the free 
trade or pirating himself for many years, but he had taken an opportunity 
of walking off with a large sum of money belonging to the pirate crew, 
and with this money he had purchased his property in Virginia and the 
brig which he now commanded. Although he did not follow up the free 
trade aiw more, he had made arrangements with a pirate captain whom he 
met at Port Royal to meet them at the back of the island and receive 
such articles as the pirate might want to turn into cash, by which he of 
course took care to secure large profits. 

This he had done severm times, and as he sold his carg^ at Port 
B.oyal for dollars, he had always cosh to pay for what tbp pirate wished to 
get rid off. But he had now mn into the lion’s jaws, for Hot only were I 
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and the Portuguese on board to denounce him as a idbbor, but, what was 
stili more unfortunate for him, three of the pirate‘s crew whom he had ^ 
swindled out of their property were abo on board of us, and recognised 
him immediately. 

As Captain Toplift knew how I had been treated by him, he thought 
it was time he should be confronted with me, and to his question as to 
whether there was any thing to dispose of he replied to him, You must 
put that question to the captain. There he is.” 

The fellow turned to me; he looked at me, stared and was mute, when 
his cub of a boy cried out, ‘‘ As sure as a gun it's he, father, and no 
mistake.” • 

*• Oh, you imp of Satan, you know me, do you ?’’ replied I. “ Yes, it 
is he. Send all the men aft.” 

The men came fast enough. They were only waiting till I had spoken 
to them to come and give information against him. 

Now, my lads,” said I, “ this is a scoundrel who fell in with some of 
us when we were in distress, after we had lost our vessel. Instead of 
behaving as one seaman does to another, he robbed us of all we had, and 
turned us adrift naked to be killed by the Indians. Of all, 1 and the 
two Portuguese you took on board about four months back are the only 
three left: the others perished. The one who was with me was bmnt to 
deatl^ by the Indians, and I narrowly escaped. 1 leave you to decide 
what this scoundrel merits.” 

“ But there is more against him, captain,” said the men, and then 
four of them stepped out and declared that he had ran away with the 
money belonging to the crew of which they were a part, and that the 
sum he had stolen amounted to 25,000 doll^s. 

What have you to say for yourself?” said I to him. • 

“ That I’ve been a cursed fool to be caught as I have been.” 

“ What will they do, father?” ^ 

“ Hang us, I suppose,” replied he. * 

“ Captain Toplift,” said I, “ I do not command this vessel, and I shall 
therefore leave you to decide upon the fate of this miscreant,” and having 
said that, I was going below to the cabin, when the capttun of the Tran- 
scendant's son ran to lae, and said, “ I want to speak to you, sir, when you 
are alone ” 

“ What are you after, Peleg ?” cried his father. 

“ Fm going to save your life, father, if I can,” replied he. 

You’ll be clever if you do that, boy,” replied the man, sneeringly. 

I allowed the boy to follow me down into the cabin, and then asked 
him what he had to say. . 

“ I have that to teU you which is of more value than the lives of a 
hundred boys like me.” 

“ Boys like you ? Why I thought it was to save your father’s life that 
you catne dowp, sir ?” 

“Pooh!’’ said he, “let him hang, he was.bom for a halter. I am 
come to save my own life. I only said that to gammon him.” 

“ You’re a hopeful youth,” said I, “and pray what is that you can tell 
me that will save your own neck from the halter ? ’ 

“ That which will stive your own most likely,” replied the boy, and 
tit-for-tat’s all fair.” 

“ Well, let’s hfear it then,” replied I. 
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** No, not uhIms you promise. I can swing', if need be, as weU as 
father, but I’d rather not, ’cause I know where all his money is hidden.” 

** I can’t make any promise,” replied 1. 

“Then I can’t tell,”, replied he, “so I may e’en go on deck and tell 
father that 1 cannot manage itand as he said the latter part of this 
speech, the undaunted lit& villain actually laughed at the idea of gam¬ 
moning his father, as he termed it. 

Train up a child in the way he should go, and he will not depart from 
it, is mostly true, but it is more certain that if you train a child up in 
the way that he should not go he will be a more true disciple. Could 
there be a more decided proof of the above than the behaviour of this 
young villain, but his father had made him so, and thus was he 
rewarded. 

“ Stop,” said T, for I had reflected whether after all there' were any 
grounds for hanging the boy, and come to a conclusion that, a jury would 
have probably acquitted him. “ Stop,” said I, “ you say that what you 
can tell is of the greatest consequence.” 

“ And becomes of more consequence every minute that passes,” re¬ 
plied he. ” I will tell you every thing, and let you into father’s secrets. 
1 peach upon father altogether.” 

“ Well, then,” replied I, “ if what you have to disclose proves impor¬ 
tant, I will do all I can to save your lire, and I have no doubt that I shall 
be able so to do.” 

“ No more have I,” replied ha, “ or I would not have come to you. 
Now then, father came to the back of the island to do a little business 
with a pirate schooner, as he said just now, and he has very often done it 
before, as he said just now, but father did not tell you ml. When we 
were in Pqrt Royal, father went to the captain of a king’s vessel who 
is there, having been sent to put down the pirates if possible, and he 
ofiered this captain of the king’s ship, for a certain sum, to put our 
friends that we exchange with ttito his hands.” 

“ What, betray his friend the pirate?” 

“ Yes, father agreed that he would come round as he has done this 
day, and would contrive to chaffer and bargain with him and keep him 
so late in the bay that the king’s ship should ceme upon him all of a 
sudden and take iiim, and this was father’s intention, only you have 
pinned him. The king’s ship will be round^^that point in two hours or 
thereabouts, so if you are found here you will be taken and ’hanged as 
sure as I ain’t hanged yet. Now, ain’t this important news, and worth 
all I asked.for it ?” * 

“ It certainly is, if it is true, boy.” , 

“ Oh, I’ll prove it, for I always goes with father, and he trusts me with 
every thing. I saw the paper signed. - The king’s ship is called the 
Vestal, and the captain vmo signed the paper is Philip Musgrave.” 

“ Indeed,” said I, turning away, for I did not wish the boy to perceive 
my emotion at this announcement. I recovered myself as soon as I 
could, and said to him, “ Boy, I will keep my promise. Do you stay 
below, and I will go on deck and plead for your, life.” 

“ Mayn’t I go on deck for a bit ?” said he. . 

What, to wish your father good-bye ? No, no, you had better spare 
yomrself and him tnat painful meeting.” 
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“ No, I don’t want to wish him good-bye; I’ll wait till it’s ovw, 
only I never did see a man hanged, and 1 have a curiosity to have Just a • 
peep.” 

Out, you little monster,” cried I, running up on dSck, for the infor¬ 
mation I had received was too important not to he immediately taken 
advantage of. 

Well, captain, has the boy saved his Other’s life ?” 

“ No,” replied I, in a loud voice. 

“ Then up he goes,” said the men, for the halter had been round his 
neck and run out to the yard-arm for some time, and the men had manned 
the rope only awaiting my returw on deck. In a second, the captain of 
the Transcendant was swinging in the air, and certainly if ever a scoundrel 
merited his fate it was that man. Shortly afterwards I turned round, 
and there was young hopehii looking at his father’s body swinging to and 
fro with the motion of the vessel. 


I looked in vain foi?l^tenr in his eye, there was not a symptom of 
emotion. Seeing me look sternly at him he hastened down below again. 

“ My lads,” s^d I to the men, who were all on deck, “ I have re¬ 
ceived intelligence of that importance that I recommend that we should 
cut that vessel adrift, and mak^.sail away without a moment’s loss of 
time.” ' •y,,. ' ^ 

“ What, not ^^nder ?” cried the men, fooking at the Transcendant. 

“ No, not think of it, if.yhu are wise.” 

At this reply all the men exclaimed that “ that would not do”—“ that 
plimder'the|i wouId”^that was not captain of the vessel,” and many 
more expressions showing how soon a man may lose popularity on board 
of apirate vessel. 

‘*^gaveim^iflj)inion, my men, and if you will hear why I said so—” 

“ No, no, out bokts," cried they all, and simultaneously ran to lower 
down the boats, for it wn>s now calm, thatjth^ might tow the schooner 
alongside of the Transcendant. 

“ You might as well talk to the wind as talk to them when there is 
plunder to be obtained,”'said Toplift to me in a low tone. 

” Come down with me,” said I, “ and I will tell you what I have 
heard.” 


“Ain’t they going to plunder the brig?” said Master Peleg, when we 
came down, “ I know where,father’s dollars are,” and up he ran on deck. 

I made a short remark upon the depravity of the boy, and then in¬ 
formed Captain Toplift of what he had told me. 

“ If you had told them, they would not have paid attention to you. 
The boat’s crew who came with tha captain has told them that there is 
money on board, and all authority is now at an end.” 

“ Well,” replied I, “I believe that the boy has told the truth.” 

“ And what do you mean to do ?” 

“ Remain below quietly, if I am allowed,” replied I. 

“ But I cannot,” said he ; “ they would throw me overboard.” 

“ Make as bad a fight of it as you can,” replied I. 

“ That I will,” said Captain Toplift, “ and with so superior a force op¬ 
posed we cafitiot stand long. But I must tell you where you must be.” 

“ Where ?’’ replied I. * ^ 

“At the entrance of the magazine, for as sure *#6 stand here they will 
blow up the vessel rather than be taken. Not all of them, but two or 
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tiiree I know are determined so to do, and resolute enough to do it. My 
. pistols are there. You have only to open this dobr and you are in the 
magazine passage. See," said he, opening the door, ** there is the scuttle 
where they hand the powder up.’’ 

1 will he On the watch depend upon it; and, Captain Toplift, if the 
schooner is taken, and I am alive, you may have no fear for yourself." 

“ Now let us go on deck again." 

I will follow you,” repli^ I. • 

“ I am alone at last, thank Heaven !’’ said I to myself. “ What a posi¬ 
tion am I in, and how much will be in suspense before twenty-four hours are 
over. My own brother here, not ten mMes perhaps from me, commanding 
the vessel which will attack this on which 1 am on board. That they will 
take us I have no doubt, but what risk do I ruu-i-of death by shot, or by 
their blowing up the vessel in spite of me, or of no quarter being given. 
Well, 1 wish it were decided. At all events lam long supposed dead, 
and I shall not be recognised among the heaps of'bodies." 

1 then went to the locker and took out my duck frock and trousers, 
determining that I would, if 1 were killed, bo killed in those clothes, and 
he thrown overboard as a crmmon seaman. I then went on deck, for I had 
heard the grating nf the ^es of the tv^vesse ls. ami knew that they were 
in contact. 

All was uproai*>a|i^i^^sionon board of tho'Tran^ndant, but there 
was nobody on board the schooner except To|>lift and myself I cannot say 
that 1 never saw such a scene, for I .had seen quite as bad on board of a 
privateer. The common seamen, as well as the soldiers, when let loose 
to plunder, isre like maniacs. In half an hour they had broken open every 
thing, cut the crew to pieces, found out the hoard of dollars which were 
shown them by young Peleg, who tried for bis share, but for so doing 
received a chop with a cutlass, which cut off his right ear, and wounded 
him severely on the shoulder i but his right arm was not disabled, and 
while the man that cut him down was bending over a heap of dollars, 
which took both hands to lift them, the boy ran his knife deep into the 
man’s side, who fell mortally wounded. The rush for the dollars thus at the 
mercy of the rest was so great that Peleg was not minded, and he crept 
away and came on board the schooner. We saw that he was bleeding pro¬ 
fusely, but we asked no questions, and he went down the ladder forward. 

What has that young villain been after?” said Toplift. 

** I presume he has been quarrelling for plunder, and considered that he 
had a greater right to his father’s money tlmn any body else.” 

Among other plunder tlfe people had not foig'otten to look for liquor, 
and an hour had not passed before three-fourths of the men were more or 
less intoxicated. - They had found plenty of good clothes, and were 
strutting about with gold-laced wais^oats and embroidered coats over 
their dirty &ocks. The uproar increased every minute, when Toplift, 
who had been looking out with the glass, exclaimed, “ There she is, by 
all that's sacred.** 

I caught the glass out of his hand, and found it was the King’s 
ship. She was a large flush vessel, apparently of eighteen or twenty 
''gfuns, just opening from the point, and not seven miles from us. We 
were still b^almed, and she was bringing the wind down with her, so 
Aat to escape appeared impossible. 

“ Now, what snail we do?" said Captain Toplift; ** 'shall we allow her 
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to come down upon u8 and say nothings to the men, or shall we point 
ont the danger, and persuade them to come on board and prepare ?*' 

“ You must do as you please,’^ replied I, “ I am m^fferent which. It 
will he dark in another hour, a^ she will not be down by that time. I 
would rather avoid fighting, and get away from the schooner quietly if I 
could, but that I fear is impossible now.” 

“ Well, 1 must go on board of the brig and let them know, or if thej 
find it out themselves, they will throw us overboard.” 

Captain Toplift then went on board of the brig, and calling to the men 
who were still sober, told them that there was a king^s ship coming down 
upon them not seven miles off. This had the effect of patting an end 
to the confusion and noise of a gi%at portion of the men, who hastened 
on board of the schooner, but others who were intoxicated were with diffi¬ 


culty persaaded to return. 

At last they were all got on board, and the schooner, clear from the 
brig, was made ready for action; but Toplift was obliged to make some 
alteration in the stationing of the men, as those who were to hand up the 
jiowder were all of them tipsy. By the time that the schooner was 
ready, and the breeze had come down to her, the corvette was not more 
than three miles from us; but it was quite dark, for there is no twilight 
in those parts. We consulted what course we should take to avoid her. 


if possible, and agreed that we would stand in shore and pass her if we 
possibly could. We knew that if seen we were then certain to be obliged 
to fight, but if not seen, we might escape. 

We then shifted the helm and bore up across her bows, but we had 


not steered in this direction more than a quarter of an hour, when the 
Transcendant was perceived to be on fire, Ijavin^ been fired by the 
drunken men before they left her, and soon afterwards she burst out into 
flames that threw a strong light to a great distance, discovering the 


corvette to us at two miles distance, and of course exposing us to the cor¬ 
vette, who immediately altered her couise dor us. We had therefore 
only to fight, and the crew being most of them in liquor, declared that 
they would fight till the schooner sunk under them. In a quarter of an 
hour, the corvette being close to us, and standing stem on, we opened 
our fire, raking her masts and yards, and then 1 went down below. 1 
changed my clothes for the duck trousers and shirt which I had swam on 
board in, and remained qmetly in the cabin. A few minutes afterwards 
the corvette opened her fire, and the shot did gpeat execution. The cries 
of the wounded and the shouts of the tipsy men were mingled together, 
but the crew of the schooner fired with great rapidity, and sustained the 
unequal conflict most gallantly. 

After a time some men darted ddwn into the cabin. I was then at the 


door which led to the magazine passage, and busied myself handing up 
the powder, as it secured me from observation, and it was supposed that 


I was one of the crew sent down for that duty. 

The men roared out, “ Where is the captain? We want him to fight 
the ship. Toplift is an old fool and don’t know what he is about.” 

I mwe no reply, but with my back towards them continued to hand 
up the powder, and having changed my dress they did not recognise me, 
so they rushed upon deck again. 

The corvette was now alongside of the schooner, pouring in her broad- 


rides with fatal q^ecution, the shot passing in every direction through her, 
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80 that there was as much danger below as on deck, and it was evident 
that the schooner could not oppose them much lon^r. Still they con¬ 
tinued to fire with great resolution, being now sobered into more sickness 
than at first. But by this time more ^an half the men were killed and 
wounded, and our gpuns were encumbered with the wreck and bodies. 1 
heard them at the very time that a crashing broadside was poured in by 
the corvette, cry out “ Avast firing for a moment and clear the decks.” 

They did so, and having thrown the bodies overboard and cut awaj 
the spars and rigging which had fallen, so as to enable them to work their 
g^ns, during Which time three broadsides were poured in, they remanned 
their guns, and fought with as much spirit as before. I could not help 
admiring the courage of the scoundrels, for nothing could exceed it; but 
resistance was useless further than they preferred dying at their guns to 
being hanged on the gibbet. c 

But the shouts of the pirates and the reports of the guns gradually 
decreased. The men were swept away by the enemy’s fire, and the guns 
were one by one disabled. The schooner s sides were torn about, and the 
water poured in below so fast that it was rising to the magazine. 1 
heard a cry of boarders, and the striking of the two vessels together, and 
then there was a rush down below, when a man came aft to the magazine 
passage. It was the fellow who I had struck down on the quarter-deck 
Rind had put into irons. 

“ Come along:,” said he, to the others “ well send the corvette and our¬ 
selves all to the devil together. Out of the way there.” 

“Stand back,” said I. 

Stand back,” replied he, pointing his pistol down to the magazine. 

I threw up his arm, |(,nd the pistol went off striking the beams 
above. 

“ Blast yt)u,” cried he, whoever you are; but I've another,” and 
he attempted to draw it out of his belt, but before he could effect it I blew 
out his brains with the pistcd which I b^'d ready cocked in my hand. 

His companions start^ back, and I pointed my second pistol at them 
saying, “ The man who comes forward this way dies.” 

As I said this the crew of the corvette, who had cleared the decks, 
charged down below, and the pirates ran away and secreted them¬ 
selves. Perceiving them coming forward, I said to them, “ Put a guard 
over the magazine, they have attempted to blow up the vessel already.” 

“ Who are you ?” said an ofBcer. 

“ A prisoner,” replied I. 

“ Well then, lead him on deck, and stay here two of you ; shut 
down the magazine scuttle and keep gpiard.” 

“ Thank Heaven,” thought I, “ tlfti this affair is over,” as a seaman 
led me by the cdlar on deck, and hand^ me to others, who took me on 
board of the corvette. 

We were all put down below that remained out of the schooner’s crew, 
about eighteen or nineteen, not more, and 1 was glad to find Captain Top- 
lift, although badly wounded with a splinter, was among the number. 
We remained there huddled together with a gfuard of ten men over us for 
more than an hour, when we heard from the conversation on deck that 
the schooner had sunk. After that the guns of the corvette were secured, 
and the men had an allowance of liquor served out to them, the watch 
was called, and all was quiet during the remainder of ^at night. For 
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some time I was in a state of excitement from the events of the last 
twenty-four hours crowding so rapidly, but by degrees 1 became calm. I 
asked one of the gpard who was the captain of the corvette* 

« What’s that to you, you gallows bird ?” replied he. 

*' A civil question might receive a dvil reply,” answered 1. 

“ So it might with any one else ; but if you don’t want the hilt of my 
cutlass down your throat you will hold your tongue.” 

But 1 did not require to repeat the question, as I heard one of the 
officers on deck say, It’s Captain Musgrave’s orders.” 

This satisfied me, and I laid down wi^ the rest of the prisoners, wait¬ 
ing for daybreak, when 1 trusted piy troubles would soon be over. They 
were all sound asleep. Strange that men who knew that they would be 
hanged in a few days, if not the next morning, should sleep so sound— 
but so it wes—while I, who had every reason to believe that my suffering^ 
were over could not sleep one wink. I was, however, fully satisfied with 
my own castle buildings during the night, and more satisfied when it was 
again broad daylight. A^er the men had had their breakfast, an order 
came down for all the pri^ners to be brought on deck. We were led up 
under guard and made to stand all in a row. 1 looked round for my 
brother, but he was not on deck. It was the first lieutenant who was 
there with several other officers, and the clerk with pen and ink to take 
down the names of the prisoners. 

“ Who was the captain of this vessel ?” said the first lieutenant 

“I was, sir,” replied Toplift, “ but much against my will.” 

“ Ob, of course; every man was on board of her against his wilL What 
is your name? Put him down, Mr. Pearson. Any other officers 
alive?” 

“ No, sir,” replied Toplift. • 

The name of every man was then asked and put down, and it so hap¬ 
pened that I was the last; for, anxious to see my brother, I had walked 
up the foremost, and they had commenced riAir interrogation at the other 
end of the line. 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ I do not belong to the schooner,” replied I. 

“ Of course not ; you dropped on board her from the clouds.” 

“ No, sir, I did not, 1 swam on board of her to save my life.” 

“ Then you went out of the frying-pan into the fire I reckon, my good 
fellow, for your life is forfeited now.” 

I rather think not, sir,” replied I. “On the contrary, I feel it is quite 
safe.” 

“ Give us none of your jaw, my good fellow, but give us your name.” 

“ Certainly, sir, if you require it. My name is Alexander Musgrave, 
sir,” replied I, “ I am the elder brother of your captain, Philip Mus¬ 
grave, and I will thank you to go into his cabin and inform him that I 
am here.” 

The first lieutenant and officers started back in astonishment, and so 
did Captain Toplift and the pirates. The first lieutenant hardly knew 
whether to consider it as a pretence on my part or not, and was undecided 
how to act, when Captain Toplift said, “ 1 do not know whether the gen¬ 
tleman is as he says, but this is certain, and all the men can prove it as 
well as myself, that he did swim on board as he said to escape from the 
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IndianSi and that he haa never joined the crew. They ofiered to mdcc 
, him captain in my stead, and he positiveiy refiised it.” 

" Yes,’* said all the pirates. “ That’s true enough.” 

“ Well, sir,” replied the first lieutenant, “ I will certainly carry your 
message.” * 

“ To make all certain,” replied I, “ I will write my name on a slip o£ 
paper for you to take into the captain. He knows my signature.” 

I did so, and the first lieutenant took the paper and went into the 
cahtn. In a minute he returned, and requested me to follow him. I £d 
ao^ and in another minute I was in the arms of my brother. For some 
taftoa we neither of us could speak. At^last Philip said, “ That you are 
aiu^e and well, let me thank Heaven. I have considered you as dead, and 
so have others ; and to find you on board of a pirate—on hoard of a 
vessel which I have been riddling with shot, any one of which might have 
caused your death. Thank God I was ignorant that you were on boar^ 
or 1 never could have done my duty. 1 will not ask how you came on 
board of this vessel, for that must be the end of your narrative, which 1 
must have from the time that you first left Rio, and afterwards in detail 
the whole from the t^e that you left the Coast.” 

“ Then they received my letters fromRio?” 

“Yes, after imagining you were dead they were rejoiced by those 
letters; but 1 will not anticipate my story, nor will I now ask for yours, 
it is sufficient at present that you are alive, my dear Alexander, and once 
more in my arms.” 

“ Let me ask one question,” replied I. 

I know what it will be. She was in good health, but suffering much 
in mind from having no account of you. Her father and others have 
reasoned with her, and painted the impossibility of your being in exist- 
eoee, as the xebeque you sailed in had never been heard of. She still 
adheres to the opini<m that you are alive, and will not abandon the hope 
of seeing you again; but*ho^ deferred has paled her cheek even more 
pale than it usually is, and she evidently suffers much, for her life is 
wrapped in yours. Now having told you this, you must come into my 
state-room and allow me to enable you to appear as my brother ought to 
do. I do not think that there is any difference in our size now, although 
there was when we last parted.” 

“ Many thanks, Philip, but before I adonise my outward man I should 
like to satisfy my inward cravings; and, to tell you the truth. I’m so hungry 
from not having broken my fast for nearly twenty-four hours, that if you 
could order something to eat while you are looking out the clothes, I 
should feel in no smt^ degree grateful.” 

Philip rang the bell and ordered the steward to bring something 
to eat and drink, and after eating I oocupied a quarter of an hour more 
in getting rid of the pirate smoke and dirt, and putting on one of his 
uniforms, for he had no other clothes on board, when I came out looking 
nut at all like a pirate. 

“ Now then,” said Philip, “ before we have our t^te-a-Ute come out 
with me and let me intioduce you to the officers as my brother.” 

, I went out with him and was formally introduced. The first lieutenant 
' apologised for his rough speech, but I told him that there was no occasion 
for any apology, as I had no doubt that 1 looked very much like a pirate 
at the time. , 
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** More then you do now, - sir, at all eventsreplied he. 

“ By the tw, brother,” said I, ** there is one man among the prisoners 
wl^, although compell^ to act as captmn by the men, is no pirate. His 
conduct I-will explain to you. May I request him to be )dndly treated? 
His name is Toplift,—and also two Portuguese, nw former companions.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Philip, “your word is sufficient. Let those per¬ 
sons be released and taken care ot.” said he to the first lieutenant. “ We 
wiU wait for the particulars by and by.” 

I remained on deck about ten minutes, and then returned to the cabin 
with my brother. 

“ Wnat) is tins which you have left on my dressing-table ?” said 
Philip, surveying the leather bag which contained the diamond. 

“ That, Philip,” said I, “ is a portion of my narrative, and eventually 
may proven very important one. I don't think that I can afford to make 
you a present of it, but 1 shall see.” 

“ It does not look very valuable,” replied he. 

“ At all events do me the favour to lock it up carefully,” replied I. 

“ Well, if you are in earnest I will,” he said, and'havihj^ put it in a 
drawer and locked it up he said, “ Now, Alexander, let me nave your 
history.” 

I commenced, and told him all that the reader is now acquainted with. 
Dinner broke off my narrative, and as soon as it was over I resumed it. 
When I had finished, he expressed his astonishment, and asked many 
questions. Among otheie he said, “ And that little wretch Peleg, the 
captain of the Transcendent’s son, is he on board ?” 

“ I have not seen him,’' replied I, “ and therefore presume that he was 
not able to move, and went down in the schooner.” 

Which was the case. , 

“ You have indeed told me a strange tale,” said Philip, “and you have 
had some most extraordinary escapes. You must have a charmed life, 
and you appear to have been preserved to proVe that Amy’s persuasion 
of your being still alive was just and well-founded; and now it is my 
turn to talk, and yours to listen. When I left you as lieutenant of Captain 
Levee’s schooner, we very shortly afterwards had an action with a Spanish 
vessel of very superior force, for she mounted thirty guns. Having no 
chance with her fronr her superior weight of metal, we threw ourselves on 
her bow and boarded. The Spaniards did not relish this kind of close 
fighting, and gave us immediate possession of their deck. Captain 
Levee, when he brought in his prize, was appointed to a frigate of thirty- 
six guns, and I followed him as his first lieutenant. We had another 
combat with a vessel of equal force, in which we were the victors, and I 
was sent home in the prize. Captain L'evee wrote very kindly in my behalf, 
and I was made a captain, and given the command of a small brig. But 
let me first finish with Captain Levee. He captured a galleon, which 
gave him a large fortune, and he then gave up the command of his ship 
and went on shore, telling me in a letter that he had hitherto squandered 
away all his money, but now that he had got so much, he intended to keep 
it. He has done so, for he has purchased a large landed property, is mar¬ 
ried, and I believe, is very happy.” 

“ He deserves it,” replied i, “ and long may he be so.” 

“ Well, to continue. 1 was sent out on this station, and having infor¬ 
mation that the vesspl which you are now on board of was at anchor in a 

June. —von. no. cccvi. l 
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bayjiSose to ihe Hapmuiah, I nui in and reconnoitred. She hoisted 
. Spanish colours, and I did the same. It fell calm, and I lay about four 
miles outside. I was mistaken for another Spanish vessel, and tlie cap- 
tain of this vessel, or, to speak correctly, the Spanish captain of the Spanish 
brig, came out to see me, and did not discover his mistake till he 
was on board. I detained him and his boat’s crew. It continued calm 
till the evening, when the breeze .wrung up, and I put the head of 
the brig right for the bay, as if i were goiu^ in to anchor. The 
breeze being light, it was dark before I got m and alongside this 
vessel. They were completely surprised, for they imagined that their 
captain was dining with his old friend, ayd having no idea mat we were any 
thing but Spmiish, had not made the least preparation for resistance. 
We had possession of her decks before they could seize their arms, and I 
brought her out without any one knowing that she had been captured. On 
my arrival the admiral gave me the command of her, which I have held. 
for nine months; but she is very defective, and I was ordered home, and 
should have sailed, had it not been that that scoundrel, the captain of the 
Transcendant gave me the information which induced me to come round 
to the back of the island. Little did I think what happiness awaited me. 
So much for myself. Do not think me an egotist for speaking of myself, 

I am only clearing away the less important information to arrive at that 
which most interests you. The Amy arrived safe with her valuable cargo. 
The captain reported that he had remained at the rendezvous until blown 
off by a sort of nurricane, and that finding himself a long way off, he con- 
side^ when the gale had ceased, that he was not justified in remaining 
with so valuable a eaigo, but was bound to make me best of his way to 
Liverpool. He was right, and his conduct was approved of by Mr. Tre- 
vannion, who looked for your arrival every hour. At last a week passed 
away and you did not make your appearance, and great alarm was enter¬ 
tained for your safety. Thp weeks grew into months, and it was supposed 
that you had been upset in thS same hurricane which had driven the Amy 
so far from her rendezvous. The poor girl, Whyna, was, as you may 
suppose, kindly received by Mr. Trevannion and his daughter, and soon 
gained their affection ; but she pined for your return, and when she was 
told that you were dead she never recovered it. The climate certainly did 
not agree with her, and she contracted a very bad cough during the 
winter, but I believe from my heart that it was your loss which affected 
her the most severely. After she had been about eighteen months in 
England, she fell into a consumption and died,” 

“ Poor Whyna!” said I,^with a sigh. ^ 

** Alexander,” said Philip, ** perhaps it was all for the best, for that 
poor girl loved you sincerely, and supposing that she was now still alive 
and living with Miss Trevannion, afid on your return your marriage 
should (which of course unless Heaven decrees otherwise it will) take 
place, that poor creature would have been very unhappy, and although the 
idea of her being a rival to Miss Trevannion is something which may 
appear absurd to us, yet she had the same feelings, and must have en¬ 
dured the same pangs as any other woman, let her colour be what it 
may. I think, therefore, that her removal was a blessing and a happy 
dispensation. 1 saw Mr. Trevannion and his daughter but once previous 
to their receiving your letters from Rio acquainting them with your 
misfortunes and happy deliverance from slavery. They were both very 
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dq«ote^ axui Mr. Trevaimion talked of retiring fiaom buriness, and living 
upon his property near Liverpool. As 1 corresponded reg^darly ndta 
Amy, I learnt that he had done so, and had just wound up hia affairs 
when your letters arrived from Biowitib an order on the Portugpiese Ex¬ 
chequer for a consideraUe sum. 1 hardly need say that the joy occasioned, 
by this intelligence was great. Amy recovered her good looks, and her 
father bitterly lamented his having retired firom buriness, as be had wished 
to have made the whole over to you. The money you remitted from Bio 
he considered as your own, and he also set apart your share of the buri¬ 
ness from the time that you wwe admitted as a partner. He was not 
aware that you could carry a diamond of such immense value about your 
person, exposed to the view of every one ; among Indians, settlers and 
pirates. That my delight was equal to theirs you will, 1 am sure, give 
me credit to believe; and although I was obliged to sail for the West 
Indies every day 1 anticipated receiving a letter informing me of your 
arrival in England. Judge then my distress at first receiving letters 
stating that you had not been heard of for three months after your 
leaving Rio, and expressions of fear that some accident had happened, 
and then month after month many more and more desponding letters, in 
which Mr. Trevannion plainly stated that the xebecque must have found¬ 
ered ; and Amy only cbnging to the hope that you were still alive. 1 ac¬ 
knowledge that I considered you dead, and you may therefore imagine my 
surprise and delight when your signature on the slip of paper provM 
that you were not only in existence, but on board of the same vessri 
with me.” 

Such was the narrative of my brother Philip in return for mine, and 
it was late at night when we parted. Oh! how sincerely did 1 pray that 
night, thanking Heaven for ^ its mercies, and entreating that the cup 
might not be again dashed from my lips. When I arose the next morn¬ 
ing I found that Philip was on deck, and I follgwed him. 

“We shall soon be in Port Royal with this wind,” said he, “ and I 
hope to find the admiral still there.” 

I had some conversation with the officers, and then went below to see 
Toplift. He was in his hammock, for he had much fever, and suffered 
from his wound, but the sjiTgeon said that he would do well. 

“ Toplift,” said I, “j^ou must keep your mind at ease, for my brother 
has promised me that^ou shall not be tried with the others, and has no 
doubt that when he Explains the whole to the admiral you will be thanked 
for your service.” 

“Thanked!” said Toplift, “if I am not hanged I shall be fortunate 
enough.” . 

“ No fear of that,” replied I, “ so keep your mind easy, and get well as 
fast as you can.” 

“ Well then, sir, you have saved my life at all events, for had you not 
come on board no one would have ever spoken for me, or believed that I 
was not a pirate in heart like all the others, except the two Portu¬ 
guese.” ■ ‘ *1 

“ If necessary, they will be evidence in your favour, but I do not think 
any evidence will be required except mine, and that will be sufficient with 
the admiral. I promised you that you should never want the means of 
getting your livelihood, and I repeat that promise now.” 

• I. 2 
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** Thank you, lir,” npKed he, and 1 then left him and went up to the 
. cabin to breakfhst. 

The following day we were at anchor at Port Royal; my brother re¬ 
ported what had occurred, and the admiral sent for all the pirate prisoners 
except Toplift, whose case was so fully represented by me and my brother 
that he was permitted to m at large, and to take a passage home to 
England free of expense if he wished it. It is hardly necessary to say 
that Toplift accepted this offer, and remained in the vessel with me. 
The two Portuguese were also liberated. Three days after our arrival we 
sailed for England, and after a quick run of between five and six weeks, 
we anchored at Spithead. My brother could not leave his ship, and I 
therefore requested him to write to Liverpool stating that he had intelli¬ 
gence of me, and that 1 was alive; that I had been wrecked and had 
fallen into the hands of the Indians near the English settlements in 
Virginia, and that I had escaped and was, he believed, at James Town. 

I considered it wise to make a communication like this at first, as too 
sudden an announcement might be dangerous to one in so weak a state of 
health as Philip stated my Amy to be from the letter he had received from 
her father. I remained with him at Portsmouth till the reply came. Mr. 
Trevannion wrote and told Philip that his communication had, as it were, 
raised his daughter from the grave—as she had fallen into a state of pro¬ 
found melancholy which nothing could remove—that he had very cau¬ 
tiously introduced the subject, and by degrees told her what was 
reported, and eventually when he found that she was more composed, that 
he had put Philip’s letter in her hand. 

He concluded, that he trusted that I would arrive, and soon, for if 
any accident was now to happen to me it would be the death of his 
daughter, firho had not strength enough left to bear another reverse. At 
my request Philip then wrote that he had received a letter from a brother 
officer stating that I was vrell^ and safe on board, and that they would be 
in England a few days after the receipt of the letter. 

Leaving directions to Philip how to proceed, I now went off to London, 
and having fitted myself out with every requisite of dress and toilet, I 
called upon a celebrated Jew diamond merchant and showed him my 
diamond, requesting that he would weigh it, and ihep estimate its value. 
He was much astonished at' the sight of such a stone, as well he might 
be, and after weighing it and examining it, he ^pronounced it worth 
47,000L provided a purchaser could be found foi^ an article of such 
value. 

I told him that I was nof a merchant, and could not he travelling about 
to show the diamond to crowned heads, but if he woul I give me a liberal 
price for it 1 would abate a great deal Jbhat he might dispose of it to his 
own advantage. He requested that he might call upon me with two of 
his friends that they might see the diamond and consult with him ; and 
then he would gpve me an answer. We fixed the time for twelve o’clock 
on the following day, and I took my leave. 

The next day he called at the time appointed, accompanied by two 
gentlemen of his own persuasion. They weighed the stone again very 
carefully, examined it by the light of a powerful lamp to ascertain its 
water, and to see if there were any flaws in it, calculated the reduction 
of weight which would take place in cutting it, and, after a consultation, 
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I was offered 38,000/. I considered this an offer that I ought not to re* 
fuse, and I closed with them. The next day-the affair was settled. I re¬ 
ceived money and bills on government to the amount, and wrote to Philip 
telling him what had taken place. Strange that ffom two slaves in the 
mines I should have received such valuable legacies ; from poor Ingram a 
diamond worth so much money, and from the other Englishman a tattered 
Bible which made me a sincere Christian—a legacy in comparison of 
which the diamond was as dross. 

Philip replied to my letter congratulating me on the sale of the 
diamond, and informing me that to his letter he had received a reply con¬ 
taining so satisfactojry an account of Amy’s restored health, that he had 
written to tell them that I had •arrived safe in England, and would be 
very soon with them. He recommended my going immediately, as the 
anxiety ai^ suspense would be very injurious to Amy’s health. 1 there¬ 
fore made every arrangement for my departure, purchased horses, and pro¬ 
cured four stout serving-men, well armed, to accompany me, and wrote a 
letter, which I sent by an express eerier, stating the exact day which I 
expected to arrive at Mr. Trevannion’s country seat. 

I waited in London two days to wind up all my affairs, and to ^ve 
time for the express to arrive before me, as 1 intended to travel very fast. 
My stay in London was the occasion of an important discovery. I was 
at the coffee-house at St. Paul’s, and was talking with one of Captain 
Levee’s officers, with whom I had picked up an acquaintance, when on 
his calling me by the name of Musg^ve, a pinched up sort of looking 
personage, in a black suit, who was standing at the bay window, turned 
round, ^d coming up to me said, Sir, as a stranger I must apologise, 
but hearing your friend call you by the name of Musgrave, may I ven¬ 
ture to ask if you are any relative to Sir Richard Musgrave, Baronet, who 
lived in Cumberland ?" • 

“ Lived, did you say, sir ? Is he then dead ?” 

Yes, sir, he has been dead tliese last sevcyfi months, and we are looking 
out for his heir, but cannot find him.” 

“ I knew the family veiy well,” replied I, “ for I am connected 
with it. His eldest son, Ricnard, of course, must be his heir, as all the 
estates are entailed.” 

“ His eldest son, Ricdiard, sir,Ji^i|e^. We have authenticated docu¬ 
ments to prove that; and, moreov^i^Tfik second son, Charles, is also dead. 
He came home very ill and died, not at his father’s house, but at the 
house of one of his tenants on the estate. It is his third son, Alexander 
Musgrave, whom we seek, and seek in vain. He is now the heir to the 
baronetcy and estates, but we have lost all clue to him. We understand 
that a Captain Philip Musgrave is'just arrived from the West Indies. 
He is, we presume, the fourtn son. But until we can find out what has 
become of Alexander Musgrave, and whether he is dead or alive, we 
cannot act. I have written this day to Captain Musgrave, requesting 
any information he can give, but have received no answer. I presume, 
sir, it is useless to inquire of you ?” 

“ Not exactly, sir, for I am the Alexander Musgrave you seek.” 

“ Indeed, sir, but what proof have you of your identity to offer 
to us.” 

“ The evidence of my brother. Captain Philip Musgrave, in whose 
ship I have just arrived from the West Indies; that his answer to your 
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letter will be satisfactory enough, I have no donbt. Hero is a letter from. 
bim to me, in wbich you see lie addresses me *my dear .Alexander,* and 
concludes with * your affectionate brother, Philip MusgniTe.’ ” 

“ This is indeed satisfactory, sir,” replied the gentleman, and I hare 
only to receive an answer from your brother to make all right and clear. 
Allow me, sir, to congratulate you upon your accession to the title and 
property. I presume you will have no objection, as soon as the necessary 
proofs are obtained, to accompany me down to Cumberland, where I doubt 
not you will be recognised by many.” 

** Of that, sir, 1 have not the slightest doubt,” replied I, “ but I can¬ 
not go down with you to Cumberland at present. I leave London for 
Liverpool the day alter to-morrow on ifhportant business, and cannot dis¬ 
appoint the parties.” 

Well, sir, it must indeed be an important business which ^>11 prevent 
you from taking possession of a title and 4000/. per annum,” replied he, 
but here is my address, and I hope I shall hear from you as soon as 
possible, as I shall remain in town till I can bring the heir down 
with me.” 

The man now looked as if he doubted me. He could not imaj^ne that 
I could neglect the taking possession of the estate for any other business, 
and it did appear Aigular, so I said to him, “ Sir, I have been long out 
of England, and am affianced to a young lady who lives near Liverpool. 
She has been waiting to hear from me for some time, and I have sent an 
express to say that I will be with her on such a day. I cannot disappoint 
her, and, I tell you more, that, without I possess her, the possession of 
the title and estates will give me very little pleasure.” 

“ Sir,” replied he. making a bow, “ I honour your sentiments, and she 
must be a worthy lady who can inspire such feelings. I only hope that 
you will n&t remain too long at Liverpool, as London is expensive, and I 
am anxious to return to Cumberland.” 

I then wished the gentfem^ farewell, and went home to my lodgings. 
I had given him rny address in case he wanted to see me before my de¬ 
parture. 

The next day I received a letter from Philip enclosing the one written 
to him by this gentleman, whose name was Campbell, and who was a 
lawyer. Philip told me what reply he had made to him, and congratu¬ 
lated me on my accession to the title and estates. Almost an hour afrm:- 
wards Mr. Campbell called upon me with Philip’s letter, which he de¬ 
clared to be highly satisfactory, and sufficient in any court of justice. 

“ But,” said he, “ I would wish to ask you a few particulars.” 

“ And 1 also would wish to make a rew inquiries, Mr. Campbell. I 
have heard your name in my youth, although I cannot recollect ever 
having seen you.” 

“ I was the confidential adviser of your father at one time, sir,” re¬ 
plied he, “but latterly all intercourse had ceased; it was not until he was 
on his death-bed, and fully repented the foolish step which he had taken, 
and the injustice he had been guilty of, that he sent for me, much to the 
annoysnce of Lady Musgrave, who would have prevented me from coming 
into the house even when I arrived, had it not been for the servants, who 
disobeyed her.” 

“ And my sisters, sir, Janet and Mabel ?” 

“ Are both well, and have grown up very fine girls. Your fadier 
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ilestroyed the deed by which Lady Musgrave was to have had a larm 
jointure upon the estate, and she is now entirely dependent upon you mr 
what she may receive. When do you expect to be able to come up from 
Liverpool ?” 

** 1 can hardly say, but of course as soon as I can.” 

“ Well, sir, my own affairs will require my presence in the metropolis 
for a month. In the meantime, although I should have preferred to 
have gone down with you to Faristone Hall and have at once put you in 
possession, yet affairs may remain as they are (for every thing is under 
seal, and Lady Musgrave has been compelled to remove) till it suits your 
convenience. I shall, however, write to let them know that you have been 
faund, and will soon ai^-jujiti [iinj l'i’iii^on.” 

Mr Campbell thecra!EMmearew^ueSS®n% to which I replied satis¬ 
factorily, and then for the first time he saluted me with my title, saying, 
“ Sip.Alexander, I will now take my leave,". 

^ ^■''■'I'he next morning I set off on my journey, and travelling with as much 
^speed as the horses would permit, I amved on the fifth day at Mr. Tre- 
' vannion’s seat, about nine miles from Liverpool. As 1 rode up the avenue of 
i«hestnut trees 1 perceived a female form looking out from an upper window 
which soon afterwards made a precipitate retreat. 1 alighted, and was 
received at the door in the fembrace of Mr. Trevannion, who welcomed me 
with tears, and taking me by the hand he led me into an apartment 
where I found my adored Amy, who threw herself into my arms and wept 
as if her heart would break ; but her sobs were the sobs of joy, and when 
she did raise her head and look at me, it was with eyes beaming with 

E leasure, and with smiles upon her beautiful lips. 1 clasped her to my 
osom, and felt that 1 was more than repayed for all I had suffered, and 
my heart was throbbing with gratitude and love. 

It was some time before we could sufficiently compose ourselves to 
enter into lengthened conversation, and then Amy inquired what had 
-occurred to me to occasion such a lengthened^absence. We sat down on 
a sofa, and with Amy on one side of me and her fiitber on the other, I 
entered into my narrative. 

“ And so yo\f have been married since we last heard from you,” said 
Amy, smiling, Vhen I had finished ray history. 

“Yes,” replied J, have been, but I hope I shall treat my second 
wife a little better than I did my first.” 

“ I hope so too," replied Amy. “ But I have great fear that your 
Virginian mistress may come over and claim you.” 

“ I do not think that likely. From the Indians having followed me to 
the beach, they must have fallen in with her." 

“ And what do you think becamu of her ?" 

“ Of course I cannot exactly say ; but I presume she died gallantly, 
and fought with her axe to the last." 

That evening I had a long conversation with Mr. Trevannion. He 
told me what he had done with the money which he considered as mine, 
and I put into his care the sum I had received for the diamond. I then 
spoke to him about our marriage, and requested that it might not be post¬ 
poned. 

“ My dear Musgrave,” said he, “ my daughter’s happiness so de¬ 
pends upon her union wi^ you that I can only say 1 am willing that it 
should Udce place to-morrow. For yourself you wow that I have the 
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Ughest esteem, aad that you must be convinced of when I have con¬ 
sented to the match without even making inquiry as to prour family and 
connexions. Now, however, is the time that I should wish to have some 
informadoQ about them.” 

“ My dear sir, if you will only make inquiries you will €nd that the 
family of Musgrave is one of the most highly connected in the north, 
and that the head of it is a Sir Richard Musgrave, Baronet, of Faristone 
Hall, in Cumberland. I am a near relative of his as 1 can satisfactorily 
prove.” 

“ That is sufficient,” replied Mr. Trevannion. “ I shall leave you to 
plead your cause^ith Amy to-morrow, so now, good night.” 

The followin^^ay I t4l^AmyTl||^t.,sfhce_jny arrival in England I had 
heard of the death of my father, and that it was necessary that I should 

to the north, as family affairs required my presence. , 

“ Are you serious ?” replied she. 

“ Never more so in my life. My presence is absolutely necessary, and 
I made arrangements with the legal adviser of our family that I would 
be there in less than a month.” 

It is a long journey,” said Mr. Trevannion, “and how long do 
you stay ?” 

“ That I cannot possibly say,” replied I, “ but not longer than I can 
help.” 

“ I do not think that I shall let you go,” said Amy, “you are not to 
be trusted out of sight. You are so bom for adventure that you will 
not be heard of again for another two years.” 

“ Such is my misfortune, I grant,” replied I, “ but, Amy, you look 
pale and thin; change of air would do you much service. Suppose you 
and your father were to come with me. Indeed, Mr. Trevannion, I am in 
earnest. At this delightful time of the year nothing would prove so 
beneficial to her health ; and, Amy, then you know that I shall not be out 
of your sight.” •• 

“ I should like the tour very much,” replied she, “ but —” 

“ I know what you would say. You do not like the idea of travelling 
with me as Amy Trevannion. You are right. Then let me propose that 
you travel with me as Amy Musgrave.” 

“ I second that proposal,” said Mr. Trevannion? 

“Consent, Amy, let our marriage be quite private. I know you will 
prefer that it should be so, and so will your father. You will then travel 
' with me as my wife, and we never shall part again.” 

Amy did not reply till her father said, “Amy, it is my wish that it should 
be so. Recollect it will be the last time that you have to obey your 
father, so do not annoy me by a refusal.” 

“ I will not, my dear father,” replied .Amy, hissing him. “ Your last 
command I obey with pleasure. And oh! if 1 have sometimes lawn a 
wilful girl, forgive me every thing at this moment.” J 

“ My dear imild I have ,nothing to forgive. May God bless you; hnd, 
Mr. Musgrave,” said he, putting her hand in mine. , If she prove' as 
good a wife as she has been a daughter, you now receive a treasure,” and 
1 felt that the old man stated what was true. 

'' It was arranged that the marriage should take place on that day week, 
and that it should be quite private. There was no parade of bridal 
clothes ; in fact no one was invited, and it was quite a ^secret marriage, at 
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my request. A clergyman had been engaged to perform the ceremony, 
and, on the day appointed, I received the hand of my Amy in the draw¬ 
ing-room, and in the presence only of Humphrey and two other con¬ 
fidential servants. 

After the ceremony was over the clergyman requested me to come with 
him into the adjoining room, and said, It was necessary that he should 
give a certificate of the marriage, and must be inserted in the parish re¬ 
gister. He had called me aside for that purpose that I might give him 
^y exact name, profession, &c.” 

“ My name is Alexander Musgjave, as you have heard when you mar¬ 
ried us,” 

“ Yes, I know that, but I must be particular. Have you no other name? 
Is that the*name that you have been and will be in future known by ?” 

“ Not exactly,” replied I. “ I have been known by that name, but in 
future shall not be.” 

“ Then what am I to say ?” 

“ You must say Sir Alexander Musgravc, Baronet, of Faristone Hall, 
Cumberland.” 

“ Good,” said he, “ that is what I required ; and the lady, your wife, 
has she any other name but Amy ?” 

“ None, I believe.” 

The clergyman then wrote out the marriage certificate and signed it, 
taking a copy for registry, and we returned into the drawing-room. 

“Here is the certificate of marriage, madam,” said he, “it ought to 
be in the care of the lady, and therefore, my lady, I hand it over to you.” 

“ My lady is much obliged to you for your kindness,” replied Amy, 
for she thought that the clergyman was only facetious. , 

She held the certificate in her hand folded as it had been given her for 
some time. At last curiosity, or, perhaps, having nothing else to do, in-,, 
duced her to open it and read it. 1 was &t this time talking with the*^ 
clergyman, and presenting him with a handsome douceur for nis trouble, 
but perceiving her to open the certificate I watched her countenance. 
She read and started. I turned away as if not observing her. She then 
went up to her father ^nd desired him to read it. 

The old gentleman took out his glasses, and it was amusing to see the 
way in which he looked at his daughter, with his spectacles falling off his 
nose. He then came up, and pointing to the certificate said, “ Pray how 
am I in future to address my daughter ?” 

“ As Amy, I trust, sir, unless you wish to scold her, and then you must 
call her Lady Musgrave. I am, my dear sir, as the certificate states. Sir 
Alexander Musgrave, of Faristone, with a handsome, property descended 
to me. I did not know it till I arrived in London, and if I concealed it 
from you till now, it was only that my A my should have the satisfaction of 
proving to me that she wedded me in pure disinterestedness of affection.” 

“ It was very, very kind of you, Alexander, to do as you have done, 
and I thank you sincerely for it.” 

“ And now, my dear Amy, you understand why I wished you to come 
with me into Cumberland, that you may take possession of your future 
abode, and assume that position in society which you will so much 
grace. I trust, sir,” continued I, “ that you will not part firom us, and 
that one roof wilbalways cover us, as long as Heaven thinks fit to spare 
our lives.” 
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“ May God bless you both,*’ replied Mr, Trevanmeu, “ I cuuiot part 
with you, and must follow.” 

About half an hour after this I requested Amy and Mr. Trevannion 
to sit by me, as I had now another narrative to giVe them, which was an 
exjdanation why and how it was that they found me in the position that 
they had done ; in short, what were the causes that induced me, and 
afterwards my brother Philip, to quit our parental roof, and to come to 
the resolution of fighting our own way in the world. It was as follows : "I 
“ Sir Bichard Musgrave, my father, married a young lady of high 
connexion, a Miss Arabella Johnson, ^ and with her lived, I nave every 
reason to believe, a very happy life for nearly twenty-five years, when it 
pleased God to summon her away. I have a good recollection of my 
mother; for although I lived with my brother at a private tutor's, about 
six miles oflF, I was continually at home, and she did not die till I was 
nearly sixteen; and I can only say, that a more elegant, amiable, and 
truly virtuous woman, as I believe, never existed. By this marriage my 
father had four sons and two daughters; Richard, the eldest; Charles, 
the second; myself, the third; and Philip, the fourth ; and my sisters, 
who came last^ were named Janet and Mabel. At the time of my 
mother’s death, my eldest brother was serving with the array, which he 
had entered from a love of the profession, although, as heir to the 
baronetcy and estates, which are a clear 4000/. per annum, he of course 
had no occasion for a profession. My second brother, Charles, being of 
an adventurous turn, had gone out to the East Indies in a high position, 
as servant to the Company. I was stUl at home, as well as Philip, who 
is four years my junior, and my sisters were of course at home. I pass 
over the regrets at my mother’s death, and will now speak more of my 
father. He was a good-tempered, weak man, easily led, and although, 
niother*8 lifetime, he was so well led that it was of little con¬ 
sequence, the case proveh very different at her death. For a year my 
M ier remained quiet in the house, content with superintending his im¬ 
provements on his property, and. he had lately become infirm, and had 

S ven up the hounds and rural sports in general. The dairy was one of 
s principal hobbies ; and it so happened that a young girl, the daughter 
of a labourer, was one of the- females employed in tbat'part of the establish¬ 
ment. She was certainly remarkably good-looking; her features were 
vary small, and she did not show that robust frame which people in her 
class of life generally do. She was about seventeen years old, slight in 
figure, and certainly a person that you would not pass without making 
some commendatory remark upon Jier good looks and modest appearance. 
She was not, however, what she appeared; she was beyond measure 
cunning and astute, and, as it proved, inordinately ambitious. My father, 
who was naturally of an amorous disposition, was attracted by her, and 
very BO<m was constantly in the dairy, and his attentions were so marked, 
that*the other servants used to call her * my lady.’ A few months after 
my father had shown a preference for this girl, he was seized with his 
fimt attack of gout. It did not last him long, and in six weeks he was 
shout again, and resumed his attentions to her. Philip and I, who 
• w^ at our tutor’s, when we came home, heard from others what was 
g^g on, and very foolishly played the girl many tricks, and annoyed 
her as much as we could. After we returned, my fatter had another fit 
of the gout, and when he was confined to his room, he desired this girl to 
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be sent for to attend upon him. I cannot sapr what took places but this 
is certain, that my father’s unfortunate passion became so great, aad I 
pmume the' g^’s ambition rose in proportion, that about ‘ As. months • 
afterwards, this daughter of a iticiiilal was raised to the digmty of Lady 
Musgrave—she being at that time about eighteen, and my father verging 
on seventy. 

When this ill>assorted and d^graceful connexion was known, the 
^ntry and aristocracy of the county refused any longer to visit my 
father, and all communication was broken off. In a short time the 
ascendency which this artful girl gained over the old man was most 
wonderful. He lived but in her sight, and knew no will but hers. 
father and family were removed ^to a good house in the neighbourhood, 
and gave themselves all the airs of gentlepeople. The good old steward 
was dismissed, and her father established in ms room, alwough the man 
could not read or write, and was wholly unfit for the office. The expense 
which she laimched out into, by his permission, was excessive. New 
liveries, new coaches, diamonds, and dresses fit for the court—indeed, 
every kind of luxury that could be conceived, and much greater than my 
father could afford. She now showed herself in her true colours ; vin¬ 
dictive and tyrannical to excess, she dismissed all the old servants, and 
oppressed all those to whom she owed a grudge; yet my poor father could 
see nothing but perfection in her. It was not tiU four months after the 
marriage that Philip and I came home, and our new step-mother had 
not forgotten our treatment of her. She treated us with great harshness, 
refused our taking our meals at my father’s table, and ordered us the 
coarsest fare; end when we complained to my father, denied every thing 
that we said. As we found that we could not induce our father to listen 
to us or to believe us, we tried all we could, and retaliated and annoyed 
her as much, if not more, than she annoyed us, by talking <ff her mean 
ori^n and her former occupation; we defied her, and, in so doing, we 
ruined ourselves; for, after a useless stri\ggle on my father’s part, be 
gave way to her imperious commands, and sending for me, told me tliat 
1 had become such a reprobate that I was no longer a son of his. He 
threw me a purse, telling me that it was all I might expect freon him, and 
that 1 was instantly to leave the house, and never show my face in it any 
more. I replied, with* more spirit than respect, that it was high rime 
that the son of a gentleman and lady should leave the house, when such 
low-bom creatures were installed in it as the mistress. My father, in a 
rage, flung his crutch at my head, and I left the room. 

“ As 1 went out 1 met her in the passage; she had evidently been 
listening to what had passed, and she was full of exultation. 

“ ‘ It is your turn now, you she-devil,’ said I, in my rage, ‘ but wait 
till my father dies. You shall go a milking again.’ 

“ I do not mean to defend my conduct, but I was then not seventeen, 
and that must be my excuse. I little thought, when I said so, that it 
would be from my hands that she would have to receive bounty, but so 
it is, as Mr. Campbell informs me that my father destroyed, previous to 
bis death, the papers which he had signed to secure her a large jointure 
on the estate. I set off with my wardrobe and the purse of twenty 
guineas, which my father had given me, and having a desire to see the 
world, I went on board of a merchant vessel. Six months afterwards, 
when we were at Liverpool, I went on board of a privateer. The re¬ 
mainder of my history you are already acquainted with. 
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**Ab soon 80 she had wreaked her vengeance upon me, my brother Philip 
was the next, but he was too young at that time to be turned adrift, so 
she put it'off till the time sliould come, irritating and weaning my father 
from him by every means in her power. Three years afterwards she 
succeeded in having hiin dismissed also, and you know how 1 found 
him out. All these circumstances were very well known in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and to our own relations; and one only, my aunt, called upon 
my father, and, after a long conversation, my father consented that my 
sisters should go away, and remain under her charge. My step-mother’s 
violent temper, her exactions, her imperious conduct, which was now shown 
even towairis him, with what my aunt had advanced, had to a certain 
extent opened my father’s eyes. He perceived that she had no other 
view but her own aggrandisement, and that she cared little for him. 
Her repeated attempts, however, to make him sign in her favour in case 
of bis'death were successful, and it was not till after her conduct had 
alienated him from her, and he deplored the loss of his children, that he 
committed the deed to the flames. About three years after 1 had quitted 
the house, my eldest brother, who had information of all that had passed, 
and who remained in the army because he declared that he never would go 
home till after his father’s death, was killed by a cannon ball; and my 
second brother died of a fever about a year ago, when resident at the court 
of a native prince. I had heard nothing of these deaths, or of my father’s, 
until my arrival in London; of course, I was most anxious to go down to 
Cumberland, if it were only to undo the wickedness which this woman 
had done, and to make amends to those whom she had so cruelly treated. 
1 do not feel any spirit of revenge, but I feel that justice demands it 
of me.” 

“ And I shall go with you with pleasure, to help you in your good 
wort,” said Amy, and also because I want to see how she will now be¬ 
have to one whom she has so persecuted, and who has become the arbiter 
of her fate.” t ^ 

“Well, Amy, I will not trust myself on this question. You shall be 
the arbitress of her fote, and what you decide shall be irrevocable.” 

“ I fully appreciate the compliment you pay me,” said she, “ but I 
prefer that; it should be decided in council, and we will call in my father 
to our assistance.” «• 

A fortnight after our marriage, we set off for London, in a coach with 
six handsome b^k horses, and eight armed servants in liveries on horse¬ 
back. We arnved safely on the seventh day,-and there we reposed for a 
time previous to setting put for Cumberland. My aunt was in London 
and attending the court, which I was not aware of, and with her were my 
two sisters, Janet and Mabel, whom-1 had not seen for years, and who 
wannly embraced me, promising that they would soon come down and 
take up their abode at the hall. They expressed their admiration of 
Amy, but, in so doing, they only followed the general opinion, for it was 
impossible to see and not admire ner elegance and beauty. My aunt showed 
us every attention, and we were presented to his majesty, who was pleased to 
compliment Lady Musgrave in very flattering terms. We were joined in 
London by my brother Philip, who had paid off his ship, and the day 
after he joined us I said, 

“ Philip, there is only you and I left. Do you recollect when you in¬ 
quired about the diamontl, the day we met on board of your ship, what 
reply I made to you?” . ^ 
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“ Yes; you said that you were afraid that you could not aflfbrd to make 
me a present of it.” 

"At that time I did not think so, Philip, but now I know that I can, 
and 1 have desired Mr. Trevannion to put out to good security the 
38,000/. that the diamond was sold for, in your name, and for your use. 
You’ll not hesitate to accept it, Philip, for you know that I can aSbrd it.” 

" I do not hesitate, my dear Alexander, because 1 would do the same 
to you, and you would not refuse me. At the same time that is no 
reason that 1 should not thank you kindly for your generous behaviour.” 

Philip accompanied us on our journey to Cumberland. It was tedious, 
for the roads were any thing but good, but the beauty of the scene^ 
compensated for the ruggedness of the way. In six days we arrive<i at 
the hall, where Mr. Campbell, who had called upon me on my arrival in 
London, ha^ preceded me to make preparations for our reception, which 
was enthusiastic to the highest degree. We were called upon and con¬ 
gratulated by all the county, who were delighted to find that such a 
personage as Amy was to be the future mistress. 

As soon as all this bustle and excitement was over, I sat down with 
Mr. Campbell to look over the state of affairs, and to set things to rights. 

After having done justice to many claimants, engaged again the old 
servants who had been discharged, promised farms to the tenants who had 
been unfairly turned out, &c., we then proceeded to decide upon what 
was to be done to the Dowager Lady Musgrave. It appeared that at my 
father’s death, when she found that the deed had been destroyed by his 
own hands in presence of others, she became frantic with rage, and 
immediately hastened to secure the frmily jewels, and every article of 
value that she could lay her hands upon, out Mr. Campbell, having due 
notice of what she was about, came in time to prevent her taking them 
away, and, putting seals upon evi^ thing and leaving careful'guards in 
the Hall, my lady had gone Id ner father's house, where she still re¬ 
mained. She had, on my arrival, sent a message, imploring my 
mercy, and reminding me that whatever might be her errors, she was .still 
the lawful wife of my father, and she trusted that respect to his memory 
would induce me to allow her sufficient to maintain her as lady Musgrave 
should be. We had the consultation that Amy proposed, and called in 
Mr. Campbell as a fourth, and it was at last decided, that on consideration 
that she removed with her family to a distance of fifty miles from Fari- 
stone, she should have an income of 3001. per annum, as long as she con¬ 
ducted herself with propriety and did not marry again. The last clause 
was the only one which she complained of. Mr. Campbell had, at the re¬ 
quest of my father, discharged Lady Musgrave’s parent from the office of 
steward and called in the old steward to resume his situation, and before 
dismissal he had to refund certain sums of money not accounted for. 

I have now told my eventful tale ; I have only to add, that after all 
that I have passed through, I have been rewarded by many years of 
unalloyed happiness. My two sisters are well marriea, and my three 
children are all that a father could wish. Such, my dear madam, have 
been the vicissitudes of a " Privateer’s-man,” and I now subscribe myself. 

Your most obedient, 

AleZANOEB MusaRAYE. 
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CkKriuwhaekwarditi Time—Tim does not touch all things in Nature—Love is 

ever Young and Etemod. 

Mt mind atrode back three hundred years ;—^’twas open-eyed and dear. 

I, andent Toioes heard, and saw dead faces re-appear. 

1 saw a foregone lover woo a k>ng-d^arted maid; 

Thpngh now the very dust is gone that in their tombs was laid. 

jLnd starlight in that vanish'd age was just as dim as now; 

And wb^n the moon came up, unchang'd, she show’d no brighter brow. 

So know I, by an alchemy that in me hidden lies. 

Though these three hundred years are fled, no older are the skies.] 

The orbs know nought of Time. For them, nor sand nor scythe he bears 
To measure grain by grain their lives, or reap their ripen’d years. - 
Their lives are repetition all:—they’re neither old nor young,— 

These infants at a millioa years, and patriarchs when they sprung. 

It was a starlight night I saw, three hundred years from hence: 

A deep, transparent, purple night, like darken’d glass intense. 

The sky lean'd on the shoulder’d hills, as loving languidly ; 

Or else the enamour’d hills strain'd up to kiss the gentle sky,— 

I know not which ; so tenderly each to the other prest; 

Pure serious night her starry cheek, and honest earth her breast! 

Ah me! How blest I felt, transpos’d into that antique time. 

With solemn peace and silence deep, and quietness sublime! 

The steady beating of the pulse of Nature’s life I heard;— 

That .palpitation in the air, when air itselTs unstirr’d. 

While innocent and unabash’d, beneath the curtain’d night. 

Bare beauties most remote were bared, that hide from common light. 

What, in that midnight cohfldence of Nature’s couch I leam’d 
I may not tell again ; but keep within my heart inum’d. 

For to all favour’d lovers she hath now and then reveal’d 

Such bliss beyond all words as they, perforce, must keep conceal’d. 

But this I may rehearse again;—^how, on that tell-tale air, 

1 heard a youth, long dead, bespeak a vanish’d lady fair. 

Though love may seem to matter not that endeth in decay,—' 

Yet Ufe at spring-tide evermore will glorify its May. 

Nmr more shall priest or moralist the voice of love strike dumb. 

Than prove—because ^e earth must end—^the seasons need not come. 

’Tis vanity itself to fiay that life and love are vain: 

No less they both eternal are, although they die again. 

The love that stirr’d in Paradise, while Eve was yet a maid. 

The same dear serpent was, by which her daughters are betray’d. 

Time cannot age that cherub, nor experience destroy 
His simplest snare.—^He still remains the same Eternal Boy. 


II. 

lime's world in prospect—Earl Simon opens his mouth and speaks about his 

. Affections. 

Eaxl Simon and bright Genevieve stood by a clouded stream 
Hand-lock’d, and heart in heart, they dream’d the same delirious dream. 
Dull earth’s unkind realities were all beneath them bow’d,— 

They shone with Eden's glory then, and trod upon a cloud. 
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Their season -was all sammer, and their riicy etenud bine;— 

A peaceful deep, where hopeAil eyes another hear^ shin’d tbrouglL 
Sweet Fancy’s sapphire moontaiiis wore, around their summits relTd, 

Gay wreaths of sunny cloud: and lakes lay broad in liquid gold. 

That region knew not sorrow, sin, nor eril thm^ht, nor care: 

The bonds of human happiness were nerer broken there. 

Love’s founts were ever playing through a life without a crime. 

Since Innocence, to bless that world, walk’d step by step with Time. 

And such th’ ideal fhture is, of every soul that loves.— 

Earth’s ti^r-passions there look tame, and all its wings sa« doves. 

The trusting heart, incredulous, no chance of change believes. 

Until the show of iron fangs and talons undeceives. 

Earl Simon whisper’d Genevievei—“ O, sweetheart, blythe and true! 
Though newly come to man’s estate, and my dominions new ; 

No pleasure tarries at my gate, my empty halls are lone; 

My woods look wither’d, and my tow’rs a dreary heap of stone. 

“ My waterfalls make music sad, because nor night nor day 
Unto no other one but me they sparkle, dance, and play. 

I ought to see thee everywhere, by fountain and by tree. 

Yet everywhere thy form alone in memory I see. 

“ When suns shine out 1 fancy then thy shadow on my grass ; 

And when the breeze doth bend my flow’rs, I see this angel pass. 

While to mine eyes the moonshine paints thy picture on my wads. 

And when 1 hear the night-wind speak, ’tis Genevieve that calls. 

“ I start above my missal old, and list in tender pain; 

Yet love so well to be deceiv’d, I’d be deceiv’d again. 

But while I dwell with visions so,—though visions bright to view,— 

My life as no real life appears, but grows a vision too. 

“ I tread, but do not feel the earth; 1 breathe, nor taste the air: 

I meet young morning on the hills, yet ask not is she Mr ; 

The world has dwindl’d out of sight; and in the blank I see 
Thy image, Genevieve, aloae, where else the world’s would be. * 

“ When shall my woods behold their Spring ?—When wilt thou make them 
green ? , • 

And when within my castle walls their ladie sweet be seen ? 

When shall the moonlight mock no more ?—The wind no more deceive ? 
But in my soul be truly heard thy voice, my Genevieve ?” 

III. 

Genevieve replies, and laYnents the interference of Friends in love matters—Says what 
she would do, and favours Youth—Duke John dislikes Earl Simon — Difficulties. 

“Alas I” said gentle Genevieve, “this life is bitter-sweet! 

My heart wears down like earth between where streams conflicting meet. 
The old forget that they were young, and would the young make old; 

Nor leave to Time, the alchemist, to change to lead our gold. 

“ Duke John, my uncle guaixlian, heeds not about my age. 

But looks, behind my maiden face, to find a hidden sage. 

I warn him worldly wisdom best btxiomes his ashy hair, 

And tendrils like to mine grow not upon a ground of care. 

“What, though the morn of life less staid and solemn is than noon? 

The fruit grows ripe in autumn that was green and small in June. 

Why haste to beat the blossom down that soon itself would fall? 

Just wait until the year is out,—’twill vanish, fruit and all! 

“ If I were old I would not force roy wisdom on young joy,— 

My heart aches often now to hear an old man in a boy. 

This very thoughtlessness of youth I do esteem its pride : 

’Tis beautiful to see its faith, but cruelty to chide. 
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**My Boul abhors such learning as would teach a lamb its life, 

Haags on u batcher’s will, and one red plunging of his knife. 

Let life be life, and joy be joy, and youth remain th youth. 

Such happiness of error’s worth a world of savage truth. 

“Tis bad for simple maids to be deceiv’d in what they trust: 

But worse to be deceiv’d, and told beforehand, too, they must. 

Such bubbles on their surface still some pretty scenes display. 

Let me enjoy them while they last, come next what sorrow may. 

“I would be merciful, like God; who, when he gave us breath. 

Kept back the frightful knowledge of the moment of our death. 

But if I am to be deceiv’d, as hate would make believe, 

’T shall be amidst a boundless ftdth in him who may deceive !” 

“ Oh, worthy of a hero’s hand ! oh, noble gentleness !” 

Earl Simon cried,—“Who winneth thee, himself may truly bless. 

But what of hate ? who hates ? and whom ? If any hateth thee. 

By instinct shall that craven know an enemy in me I” r 

“ Ah, no!” said she, “why said 1 hate? ’tis not so bad as hate ; 

The man who could Earl Simon scorn deserves a felon’s fate. 

But fain would they persuade my mind, all men—when love grows old— 
Forsake their loves, and at their hearts turn icy, hard, and cold. 

“Yet marvel Ihow this should be, since change T never can; 

And plfun it is that I am but another sort of man. 

But, woe is me! Duke John, 1 fear, has other ends in view: 

He might not bate to see me wed, so it were not to you.” 

“Now tell me all,and tell me true !” aghast, Earl Simon cried, 

“I fear the dagger, now he shows the handle at his side. 

It needs no old hill-shepherd, weatherwise and deep, to know 
Dark winter must be coming when we see a fall of snow.” 

“Alas, alas!” said Genevieve, “How will this trouble end? 

For, of a truth too sorrowful, Duke John is not your friend: 

And of all stern and savage men, would any two, than he. 

Had Vow’d, for ever by their swords, yourfenemies to be. 

“ To me he’s always gentle as a wolf that yet laps milk; 

And, mostly, I can leafl him like my brach, in bands of silk; 

But on this point— O mercy I —though I pray’d with hands and eyes. 

I’d better ask the thunder not to speak along the skies. 

“ I wish old men were wise enough to leave young folks alone. 

They dream of matching heart with heart, when ’tis but stone with stone. 
And ever after life remains as if a whited wall: ^ 

No sunshine ever makes it gay, no colours on it fall.”' 

“ But since such men can’t wiser grow,” Earl Simon thus replied, 

“ ’Tis meet the young, who better know, should for themselves decide. 

What is it but to plant dead trees, the living God to mock, 

If solemnly their hearts they lay upon a breast of rock? 

“Why care a straw for that consent, we do without as well?” 

“ Not so, not so /” said Genevieve, ■*' as chronicle doth tell. 

A wild old custom has obtain’d our family within. 

Whereby who weds without consent weds lawlessly in sin.” 

IV. 

The Family Custom concerning Marruim—Genevieve teUs how her Ancestor avoided it 
—Duke John hides the Ding in a Mine, and Earl Simon vows to recover it or never 
return. 

“Who ’twas, or which, I do not know, but ’twas some ancient king. 

Made rule that all our maids, when wed, should marry with one ring. 

It hath five diamonds on it, and it is a brilliant thing: 

1 would the wit had been as bright of that same ancient king. 
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“ If parent or if (nuurdian the match Trould not approTe, 

He'd but to keep the ring lock'd up, and thus defeat their love. 

I fancy 'twas a privilege some household tyrant got. 

To wed his daughters where he would, and they, alas I would not 

.“It was the wisdom of old times, as later sorrows show. 

For parents nmids to give away, and not themselves bestow. 

Ah, had I liv’d an age to come, when men shall wiser be ! 

Su(^ sacrillce of loathing hearts is villany to me. 

But once—some generations back—there was a noble maid— 

Her picture yet emerges like a rose-bloom from the shade,— * 

Who would not wed but where she lov'd: and him she lov’d, she told 
To come at drowsy morning-tide, and take the ring of gold. 

“ Her father, over-night, she dos'di with winning looks and wine; 

I should have smil’d, methinks if that her lover had been mine. 

Affecting then a girlish whim to rummage up his store. 

The caftkct rare that held the ring she to her chamber bore. 

“ And surely never dew so sweet fell down at morning tide. 

As by a slender silk that morn let down the gentle bride. 

Nor ever, better pleas’d the sun cast off night’s sable shroud:— 

It is remember’d yet, that morn he rose without a cloud. 

“ That maiden was my ancestor,—most passing beautiful:— 

It well was worth a risk of jfffe, so fair a flow’r to cull. 

But mirth disarm’d vexation much ; and they, most mortified. 

For smiling could not bite their lips, and so forgot to chide. 

“ Nay, nay,—no tricSs like that again!—Earl Simon, not too fast!— 

For, with the story I have told, the chance itself is past. 

Or if it were not, sure I am Duke John would ne’er forgive;— 

Were you to take the casket, he’d pursue you while you live. 

“ Besides, it’s hidden in the earth;—deep down some mine profound: 

This cold High Peak of Derbyshire, you know, is cavern’d ground. 

Stamp on it, and it hollow sounds.—It’s surface is a skin • 

That covers up an empty drum, with crypts and caves within. 

“ Afraid lest we should copy my great ancestor’^ design, 

Duke John himself, alone, has hid the ring Within a mine.— 

I saw him, from my lattice, with a torch, at midnight steal:— 

I had been praying late to God to shield ray heart from ill!” 

“ And God, in mercy, shield tjiee from all ills thy heart may dread I” 

The Earl exclaimed ; “ and point His rays of glory on thy head. 

And prosper my poof enterprise;—for down that mine I’U dive. 

And eitherfi nd the wedding-ring, or come not out alive ! 

“ For if, by chance, or destiny. I may not Aiarry thee. 

The darkness of the rocks and these blind eyes would best agree. 

My soul would grope in sunshine ;—d should stumble ob a plain ; 

And though an angel bent to me, I’d ne’er look up again !" 

• 

V. 

Things behind the Jtfaster's back—Eaii Simon in a High Peak Mine—A Demon, or 

a Dream. 

Earl Simon’s hounds about his gate down-ear’d and wistful cry: 

The servants cuff them mpre of late, because the Earl’s not by. 

In kennel coil’d at night, they dream.—Mayhap of him they ^eam; 

And in sleep-fancy fight for him, or drag him from a stream. 

When will the Earl come back again ? The hounds fre growing thin; 
They know not half the care they knew when their good lord was in. 

The knaves who carry napkins here, and dress in parrot doth. 

To fe^ themselyes are prompt enough, but dog-wards something loth. 

June. —LXKvn. ho. cccvi. m 
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Four weeks—a month I —a drearj irMwath!—Lord, how the time draws ont 
Four weeks within a day or two, Earl Simon has been gone. 

What journey has he taken, and which servant saw him go? 

Alas they all are in the dark, for nobody doth know. 

Weft !—There’s more time for feasting while the master is away ; 

And jolly men can’t kiss the maids so deftly every day. ^ 

Hor ghostly tales so well be told to chill the whole fire-side. 

While everybody every night now sees the spectre bride. 

That spectre always was a sign the roof would newly ring 
Ere long, when home the happy lord his lady bright should bring. 

And hence the kitchen council, by the force of logic led. 

Concluded that Earl Simon had but gone away to wed. 

ft 

Good lack !—Before the Earl can wed, his ring must needs be found; 

And, mole like, all this month has he been boring under-gro\md. 

Where glitter to his eager lamp a thousand gems of spar. 

What chance has he of finding where the gold and diamonds we ? 

’Tis damp and chill: and, over-head, what vaulted shadows spread ! 
Perpetual drops fall cold on him like touches of the dead. 

And slimy, soft declivities edge down abysses black. 

Where lost intestine rivers fall, nor to the sun come back. 

Deep central arteries are these, that pal^ytate unseen. 

Yet force the joyous fountains up in dells of living green. 

Themselves in darkness, turbulence, and ceaseless roar abide; 

The very demons of the earth abhor their vexed tide. 

And hollow echoes groan around, and sleepily complain 
That stealthiest feet do yet disturb sedate their quiet reign. 

While Chance,—fantastic spirit! —to these solitudes retires. 

In liquid stone to weave such webs as Accident inspires. 

Earl Simon on a rock set down; his lamp was waning dim. 

His shadow on the rock behind stood horrible and grim. 

Aml’iii the yellow light, moonlike, his gloomy face was wan:— 

Had he not sigh’d, I should have thought he was a buried man. 

Hope clung to him tiV nqjv, forlorn ; but now took rapid flight. 

And lessen’d—a departing bird—before his fancy's sight. 

But soon,—o’er-delug’d with despair, and tost in wild unrest,— 

The dove that left his heart’s poor ark, flew back into his breast. 

For lo!—as suddenly as sparks fly oflT from hissing wood, 

A monster, like—and yet unlike - a man, before him stood. 

Why should Earl Simon’s lips grow white? Why upright start his hair ? 
And on a living thing so small, why draw his blade in fear ? 

• 

“ Put up thy sword !” the dapperling in tinkling voice protests ; 

“ Draw points of steel on breasts that feel; not on immortal breasts. 

No blood like thino^ hi heart of*mine runs warm : but in my veins. 

Sad mortal! know, pure ethers flow, distill’d from drenching rains. 

“ These hollows deep are mine to keep: the solid earth I pierce: 

This nether sky with ease wing-I, and swim the torrents fierce. 

A super-elemental life, unbound by mortal rules. 

Is mine. And what I say is true, whatever say the schools. 

“ These rocks have ears—they’ve told your cares—I feel your pains indeed. 
Such patient love shall always find a spirit-friend in neeA 
That faithless duke in Uindness took the earth to have no eyes ^ 

Bat faith like this, than wisdom is more infinitely wise. 

"B^old! afar, a white-ray’d star its diamond eye displays: 

Go, and be happy! for tbou’lt find the casket in its rays.” 

The monster vanish’d as he came—I wist not how nor where. 

“God bless that Ifttle demoni” cried the earl, with bpnny cheer. 
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And as he cried, he rabb’d his eyes, and fancied he had slept: 

Yet, sure as life, a wiiite-ray’d star firoin oat the darkness pe’pb 
He follow’d on the way to it, nor felt a moment’s doubt: 

’Tis lack of feith alone that puts Loire’s brightest planets out. 

But perfect faith preserves their shine, and ever new creates; 

For mortals most confiding dwell the nearest Eden’s gates. 

Good feelings grow where good sue felt; bright thoughts were each we 
think; 

All springs o£ life would purely run, if men would purely drink. 


VI. 

Village Scenery—TTie Church-Towenon a Wedding Morning—Duke John grows 
furious, and ArreswEarl Smon as a Thief. 

Yon tow'r that looks like stone, is dust. It wears a tint of gray. 

These sloping beards of moss will grow on cheeks of lean decay. 

The villager himself looks old: his fhll dead eye is old. 

The grave>stoo^ in the yard are green, and sunken in the mould. 

And some, whose epitaphs were plain, as if but yesterday. 

Into oblivion’s pit have slipp’d this morning quite away. 

That new, brown grave, whereon a worm divided writhes accurs’d. 

Is but the moment’s froth, that shows a bubble there has burst. 

What matters it to coming life, what life to-day is gone? 

The river at the fountain to the falls still hurries on. 

The plunge—the roar—the agony;—the misty eyes—^the pit. 

Yet friends along the banks who weep, but save us not from iti 

Such thoughts as these spring round about from all I see like weed. 

Yet few, who know this alphabet, the trouble take to read. 

Or on the margin of a leaf of life to note below. 

Though fortune visits like a friend, she soon departs a foe. 

When spirits speak, the wisest man will, infant-like, obey. 

No will nor pow’r to lead men wrong, exists in such as they; . 

For minds have voices of their own, and inner tongues ne’er lie. 

Truth, is that sound the spirit hears when closest to the sky. 

Yon tow’r of shapely dust, like stone, expdfcts with dread, tins morn 
The bells will shake its nervous frame too sadly to be borne. 

The ringers upwards look in fear, and half prepared to run: 

They almost hear the warning crack before their work’s begun. 

One asks the sexton, in a joke, to ready-dig his grave. 

Stay yet a little,longer, man, and try your soul to save! 

That grave is but a dressing-room where people change their clothes; 
And when you quit the other door, heed were the passage goes! 

All thought this was a marriage morn: it proves a morn of grieil 
Duke John enrag'd the earl arrests, and charges as a thief; 

And Genevieve, whose fluttering wings were ready sleek’d to fly. 

Is carried to her chamber and laid down as if to die. 

• 

It is too true: the duke has charg’d with felony the earl. 

For stealing from the mine his box of ebony and pearl. 

Nor will he ought of rancour or of vengeance mitigate. 

So mad, without insanity, so cruel is his hate. 

Ah, would the eari or Genevieve had dream’d of this before! 

Nor stood as if on solid ground, upon a sinking floor. 

Men gallop o’er a quicksand to escape its treacheiy; 

But he who stands sinks unperceived, and surely lost is he. 

In this dim time severity too much like justice looks. 

With iron pens and gory inks are written half the books. 

The jod^ is but high priest to Death. His frowns put oat Ids eyeat 
On sodden’d altars clotted hands make endless sacrifice. . 

M 2 
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VII. 

Weakness bends to Sirenffth in vain—Duke Jeks, is resdved—The kbrribk Sentence ef 

Ike Law. 

l^ibreaat ^ws hot, xny hands clench up, my heart beats hard, to see 
I9^ak innocence upon her knees to strong ferocity, 
xet ever since the world began, until this passing hour. 

The wrong has surely been the strong, the right without the pow’r. 

Why bends that flowing, graceful form, to angular old a^? 

What means the damsel by her tears—the old man by his rage? 

That corner’d, elbow’d, ugly vice, was never meant to be 
The arbiter of joy or woe to round-cheek’d purity. 

But man’s capacity for sin, and pow’r of sinning free, 

Hake many sorrows here on earth, God never meant to be. 

Duke John has frightful pow’r in hand, and savage will to use: 

’Twere charity to wish him blind, who can such eyes refuse. ^ 

And Genevieve has wept for nought; knelt and implored in vain. 

To make impressions, there must be the sand as well as rain. 

*Tis weary work for tender hearts the harden’d to implore: 

No tides their ripple-marks may leave upon a granite shore. 

Why is that unrelenting man so stubborn and unmoved 
To one whom, hitherto, through life he’s like a daughter loved? 

Alasl he has deep motives, which the maiden may not know. 

He promis’d her another’s bride in secret long ago. 

And now is he resolv’d upon Earl Simon’s deep disgrace, 

In hope that she, for very shame, may scorn to see his face. 

“What lady,” so says he, “ would wed who’s met the same low fate, 

As should the vilest felon-serf upon his own estate? 

“In his own clever trap he’s caught, and torn by his own claw: 

'The law is most imperative, and hideous is the law. 

No pow’r on earth can save him—neither rank, nor love, nor land. 

Fast to the Bloody Table they shall nail the EarVs left hand I* 

“ But mercy still, and tenderness, the law has kept in view, 

Or ne’er had it provided |Tieans of liberation too. 

An axe it leaves the culprit—^if his spirit be but brave— 

YThereby he may lop off his hand, and thus his carcase save. 

“ With daily bread and river drink most amply he’s supplied. 

Until he’s either freed himself, or linger’d out and died. 

Here’s pleasant choice! But this or that the earl must surely do: 

My heart will equally rejoice at either of the twb. • 

“ Should he prefer to die!—why, good! He will not want a wife. 

To live? The mangl'd felon then must pass a single life. 

If my old years know ought of love, the maid is far to seek, 

Who’d lay upon th^t blo^y stump, for life, her satin cheek!” 

VIII. 

TTie Dungeon, and what Sounds were heard in it 

Look up! Dos’t see a dungeon-keep upon your precipice? 

Six hundred feet it gazes down into a dim al^ss. 

Hard by its feet the eagles build, it is so safely high; 

And oft beneath it floats in storms a secondary sky. 

Hark! there are men within! I hear a scuffling, heavy tread: 

And up that steep, not long ago, I saw Earl Simon led. 

They say the executioner—But, what is that I hear? 

’Tis iron upon iron clinks. They’re at it now, 1 fear? 


* Such, I have somewhere read, was the ancient punishment for felony com¬ 
mitted in a mine. «< 
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How sickly is this doll, dead sound! It is a hammer’s blows: 
First soft, like flesh—^then hard—O, God, into my heart it goes! 
It heats within my brain like blows: as wave on wave it rolls. 
’Tis one of those drear sounds that shake the fabric of men’s I 

No voice! No shriek, nor groan that may to cruelty belong. 
Brave sufl'ering seems more pitiful, that scorns to And a tongue ., 
And cruelty more odious grows, the more deliberate ^ 

And coldly on the silent brave it wreaks its demon hate. 


IX. 

TKt Loiiera'favourite Walk, and how they met there—Duke Jolm is not too eld to team 

—Earl Simtn's Coat of Arms. 

Although the earl’s condemn’d, at least they’ve sav’d the old church tow’r; 
It’s hparse asthmatic bell ere long will cough the supper hour. 

And then again the dust will fall, as years ago it fell 
As constantly as came the hour when struck the wheezing bell. 

Lo, in their once familiar walk, what lady spectre stands? 

Deserted shade! Ah, cease to wring those visionary hands! 

Nor seem from bloodless lips to breathe those voiceless pray’rs and sighs! 
Nor heavenwards more, for pity, raise those pure supernal eyes! 

What cruelties and crimes of man have wrought thy heart this woe. 

That e’en thy grave—that house of peace—may not its peace bestow? 

In Heaven’s high name—back, awful shade! to thy unhappy dust, 

Nor rise uncaU’d, but wait in liope the summons of The Just! 

Ab, false, deluding glooms! Ah, night! whose shadows so deceive. 

Behold! thou know’st her not again, the grief-worn Genevieve. 

But now—love’s last resource—she sent a message to the king. 

This morn the messenger return’d, and answer thus did bring: 

“No pow’r have I to pardon grant, and set thy lover free; 

'Phough king am I of all the land, that law is king of me * 

But this, henceforth, for ever is commanded by the king. 

Abolish'd in all marriages shall be that fatal ring." 

§ * 

“ Ah, happy you, ye maids to come! But what to such as I,” 

Cried Genevieve, “ When he I love, half crucifled must die? 

But no! He lives, he lives ! He comes amid the shadows dim! 

Were nights as dark as vaulted caves, my heart would still see him!” 

Poor wounded, bleeding, faithful soul—how faint he staggers on! 

She flies to meet him, doubly dear, now that dear hand is gone. 

So true it is in human hearts-^and beautiful ’tis so! 

Love feeds on sorrow evermore, and faster clings to woe. 

Hence, by the means to sever them, the cruel duke had tried; 

He only, in his ignorance of love, had closer tied. 

The ancient man, although so old, had yet to live and learn— 

The more you try to dash Love’s tgreh, the brighter will it burn. 

The nuptial morn did come at last—the old tow’r bell did ring— 

The wedding feast of Genevieve was grac d by England’s king. 

And to commemorate the tale, he quarter’d Simon’s arms 
With two red hands, cross-finger-^it, with hearts upon the palms. 
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THE PORTFOLIO/ 

<Nori. 

So much m from occasions you may glokn* — Hamlet 
THE TWO WOBI.D8. 

, The imaginative love of nature,” remarks the author of “ Guesses at 
Truth,” “ harmonised the dim conceptions of the mysteries that lie be¬ 
hind the curtain of the senses with the Qbjects surrounding it, incarnating 
the invisible in the visible, and impregnating the visible with the in¬ 
visible.” Blind men and keen-eyed gropers in the dark have indeed 
sometimes attempted a fusion, or rather a confusion, of the two worlds; 
but let it not be said that their dim conceptions have accomplished a 
harmony between them. We may, to a certain extent, elevate and 
spiritualise the tangible, by lifting it out of its materiality ; but when we 
attempt to incarnate the invisible with the visible, the result invariably 
degrades the former without exalting the latter. Deep was the meaning 
of the ancient myth which represented the offspring of Coelus and Terra 
as being Titans and monsters. Of the desecration thus produced, the 
Pagans seem to have been sensible, when they gave to their Pan, or 
universal god, the lower limbs of a brute; a rude but frank type, upon 
wh'ch later religionists have hardly improved, for in the hopelessness of 
raising earth to Heaven, they have brought down Heaven to earth, and 
sacrilegiously reversing the work of God, when he made man in his own 
image, have humanised and even demonised the Deity. 

Even of^ the material world immediately surrounding us, wonderfully 
as our visionary scope has been recently enlarged, how incalculably large 
a portion must still ^ remain undiscovered! Improvements in optical 
instruments, partially * upKftisg the curtains both above and below us, 
have revealed new worlds in the illimitable wilds of Heaven, and in the 
life-sw.trmingglobe of a water-drop; and yet the visible, compared with 
the unseen, may be as a single grain of sand compared with the whole of 
our solid globe. Lord Rosse’s telescope has consolidated the nebulae into 
sidereal masses, forming; perhaps, countless worlds; every improvement 
of the microscope reveals to us new races of animOlculse; and who shall 
prescribe limits to this wide-spreading and exuberant stream of life, 
unless he can set bounds to the infinite power and gpoodness of the 
Deity, who has called sCich multiform myriads of sentient creatures into 
existence, for the unquestionable puiyose of enjoying it. We know that 
whole islands and continents of the coral and chalk formation have once 
been alive ; recent microscopic investigations give reason to suppose that 
even granite has been partly formed from the siliceous shells of insects ; 
organised and unorganised matters are in perpetual interchange ; and as 
every thing that now lives must die, we should be almost justified in 
asserting that every thing now dead has once been living. 

Not for mere curiosity, however, shoidd we pore with microscopic 
eyes into the wonders of Nature, but that, as Moses saw the Deity in a 
bush, so may we recognise his presence in a pebble and a drop of water. 
Not as astronomers only should we gaze upon the sky, seeking new dis¬ 
coveries, but rather like mariners, that wnat we mi^k in the Heavens 
may serve to guide our cottrse upon earth. Science is not,,always 
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wisdom; nay, tike knowledge that is not iUustrated by practice it ofiken 
worse than ignorance. How hapjnly has Bacon remarked that specu- 
latiye philosophy is like the lark, which wings its way upwards, ,and con¬ 
tents itself with proclaiming its ascent by a song; while experimentail 
plulosophy may to compared to the fidcon, which soars as hi^, but 
rarely descends without a prize. 

MORAL ARITHMETIC. 

One enemy may do us more injury than twenty friends can repair. 
It is politic, theremre, to overlook a score of offences before you make a 
single foe. Moral arithmetic is *sometimes very different from Cocker’s. 
Thus, by imparting our griefs we halve them; by communicating our 
joys we double them. M'hen a married couple are one, their success is 
pretty sure to be won too; when they are two, the chances are two to one 
that their affairs will be all at sixes and sevens. The money-scraping 
miser, who is always thinking of number one, and looking out for safe 
investments, forgets that the only money we can never lose is that which 
we give away; and that the worst of all wants is the want of what we 
have. In the cyphering of the heart division is sometimes multiplication, 
and subtraction is addition. 

PERILS OP SUPERIORITY. 

Shakspeare, speaking of one whose aspirations and pursuits were 
superior to his station, says— 

- --- His delights 

Were dolphin-like; they show’d his back above 
The element they lived in, 

but these delights are ever dangerous. Such a man might better be 
compared to the flying fish, which, when it raises itself into the air in 
order to escape from the sharks and sword'fisH below, is exposed to the 
attacks of gulls and vultures above. Reformers, therefore, have generally 
been martyrs, and many discoverers, besides Galileo, have been imprisoned 
for understanding the heavens better than their contemporaries. Comfort 
and safety are only to be found in the average standard, whether phy¬ 
sical or moral. The giant must be always stooping if he would not knock 
his head against a door-top or an awning ; and the high-minded man 
must often bow to prejudices and ignorance if he would avoid a painful 
collision with them. Blessings on the brave men who, defying all danger, 
advance beyond their age, and dare to “stand upon the forehead of the 
coming morn.” As in the high northern latitudes the furs and feathers 
of beasts and birds turn white in the* winter, that they may adapt them¬ 
selves to the cold and snow, it seems unkind that nature should not have 
made some similar provision for men who have elevated themselves into 
the high mental latitudes. Alas ! the halo around their heads only ren¬ 
ders them a more conspicuous mark for their assailants, as the light of 
the glow-worm and the fire-fly only serves to attract their destroyers. 

BIPED RATS. 

In some of our deep coal-pits the workmen stick lighted candles to the 
sides of the shafts and cuttings to guide them in their operatious, but no 
sooROT do they fuAi their backs than large black rats issue from their 
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hiding'places, and run away with the candles; not for the sake of the 
light, but that they may feast upon the tallow. Are there not bipeds, 
arrayed in garments of a similar hue, who “ for their belly’s sake creep 
into the fold,” mid think less of enlightening our darkness than of run¬ 
ning away with the fat things upon which they can lay their clutches ? 
True it is that they who need a lamp ought to supply it with oil; but it 
is also true that we sometimes find a pluralist who attaches much more 
importance to the oil than to the lamp. 

* MENTAl. FREEDOM. 

After ten minutes’ conversation an intelligent blind man would always 
be enabled to discover whether his colloquist were in his non-age, midme 
age, dotage, or anecdotage, for our minds, in spite of ourselves, are the 
most faithful of all birth-registers. Nay, they betray the century to which 
we belong, as well as our individual date. Could 1 summon up a spirit 
at hazard from the darkness of the past, a dozen questions and answers 
would suffice to fix, or to make a close approximation towards his chrono¬ 
logical position. Every generation has some mode of thinking different 
from all that preceded and all that is to follow it. It may be said there 
is but one truth. Granted: but every era may repeat the question of 
Pilate—“ What is truth?” 

He who gives utterance to what he sincerely believes, is a true man, 
even though his faith may be erroneous ; while he who, without inquiry, 
professes any particular creed, because it has been established by act of 
parliament, and he finds conformity pleasant and profitable, is no true be¬ 
liever though his doctrine be irrefutable. Thank Heaven ! in all these 
changes of opinion, we still make sure though slow advances towards 
toleration. Sentiments which we may now publish with impunity uould 
have been visited, a century ago, with anathemas and fulminations; and 
honest convictions whichPwei are now obliged to suppress, if we would 
avoid obloquy and persecution, may doubtless be promulgated, a century 
hence, without exciting a single animadversion. Sincere inquirers may 
displease men, but they are little likely to offend Heaven, for in searching 
for truth we must always be approaching the Deity, who is the fountain of 
all truth. * 

LOCOMOTION. 

The railroads, that almost render us ubiquitous, however favourable 
they may be to observation, «are somewhat hostile to reflection. We see 
more and think less than our ancestors. When the grand tour was re¬ 
stricted to young noblemen and the eldest sons of rich commoners, the rest 
of the community, shut up in their owiv-petty localities, were glad to read 
the description of places which they could not visit. In those days there 
were bookworms, studious recluses, stay-at-home philosophers ; but now 
action is substituted for meditation, sight-seeing for mental scrutiny, and 
men perform travels instead of perusing them. Many there are who are 
ofteqer in a railroad carriage than at home, and see more of the stoker’s 
J^mace than their own fire-side. Our bodies are conveyed from place to 
phtce with an almost incredible activity; but our minds, I suspect, have 
been rather retarded than accelerated by the process. Pleasure excur¬ 
sions by railroad rq^ir with an augmenting frequency, ^as if “increase of 
appetite did grow with what it fed on,”—but the 1!ime that we gain in 
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rapidity is only added to our stock of idleness. Who can ^t doTm to 
study after being whisked to Brighton in mnety minutes? Every day 
adds to our sense of enjoyment, and diminishes our enjoyment of sense. 

bnvt asd egotism. 

Jealousy is sometimes so much stronger than self-love, that men would 
rather hear themselves abused than their rivals eulo^sed. Egotism often 
wears the mask of humility, and finds more pleasure in talking of its 
own follies, and even vices, than in not talking of itself. May not this 
be the secret charm of auricular confession ? They who acknowledge 
their sins with this vain candour, Ijttle suspect that their very candour may 
be a sin. 


FOBBIDOEX KNOWLEDGE. 

• 

The Greek word “ Pseuohe” signifies a moth, which, in seeking to 
approach the light of a lamp, becomes consumed in its flame ; and the 
fabulous Psyche, lost by wishing to penetrate the mystery of her divine 
lover, allegorises the fate of the soul destroyed by the love of knowledge. 
According to the same mythology, Prometheus formed the first maif and 
woman from clay, and animated them with fire stolen ftom Heaven *, an 
act which drew down upon him the heavy vengeance of Jupiter. Curious is 
it, that in some of the Oriental religions, as well as in the Pagan, we find 
similar dim shadowings of the Tree of Knowledge, and the fall of man. 
Not less widely disseminated is the tradition of an impious people 
destroyed by fire from Hea^^n, and the legend of Baucis and Philemon 
would seem to show that the Greeks were not unacquainted with the 
Scriptural history of the Dead Sea. 

MOTHERS. 

Napoleon, after having observed to Madame Campan that the old 
system of children’s^ education was bad, inquired what she considered 
wanting to make it good. “ Mothers”—was the reply. As women are 
the first, and perhaps the most influential, teachers, we must have good 
mothers, if we would secure good teachers. With them rests the tuition 
of the heart, so much more important than that of the head. Sentiment 
precedes intelligence ; *and it has been well observed by the authoress of 
a deservedly popular work, that the earliest smile whicn responds to the 
maternal caress, is the first lesson in the affections. Mothers were 
meant by nature to inspire virtue, even when they do not directly seek 
to teach it, and they will rarely go wrong when they follow their parental 
impulses. 

old' age. 

The nightingale sings the sweetest in the evening; the woods assume 
their gayest and most cheerful aspect in the autumn of the year ; the 
sun is brightest when it is about to disappear beneath the horizon t it 
cannot, therefore, be contrary to the analogy of nature, that the sunset 
of life should be even more cheerful and joyous than its meridian. 
Every body believes senility to be an evil, because he has heard it asserted 
a thousand times, but how many have found that “ the fear of ill exceeds 
the ill we fear,” and that the enjoyment of life suffers no diminution from 
the increase of years. When Fontinelle, in extreme old age, was asked 
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what mconvenience he experienced, he replied:—“ None, but that o£ 
existence.*^ Confessinp^ that he had no real subject of complaint, be 
must needs urge a fictitious one, by talcing it for granted that great 
must of itself be a great evil. What would Methuselah have said to 
these grumbling boy-greybeards ? 

STATUES. 

“Every block of wood or stone,” says Boccolini, “contains a fine 
statue: the only difficulty is to extract it.” Would it not be more cor¬ 
rect to say, that the mind of every competent sculptor contains a beautiful 
statue, and that nothing is wanting to its completion but materials and 
time ? A good artist must brood upon his own conception, and hatch it 
into imaginaiy life, before he attempts to materialise it; and the higher 
his mental scope, the lower, generally, will be his opinion ©f his own 
handiwork. “ I shall never have another great idea,” said Thorwaldsen, 
despondingly, as he contemplated his statue of Christ in the Garden. 
“ It is the first of my works with which 1 have ever been satisfied. 
Alas^! it is not that I have brought my execution up to my idea, but that 
I have brought my idea down to my execution.” When the beau-ideal, 
whether material or moral, no longer exists for a man, he has lost the 
sweetest and most elevating charm of his life. 

HEROES OF ROMANCE. 

• 

Curious is it, and not uninstructive, to t^ce the literary taste or pre- 
vaUing habits of different epochs, as illustrated in the principal character 
of our works of fiction. The troubadours, who may be termed the 
novelists of chivalry, sang the praises of some doughty knight, whose 
adventures jand exploits, extravagant in their nature, though generally 
founded upon some historical legend, gave rise to the still more extra¬ 
vagant prose romances, the hero of which wandered about the world, 
defending virgins, redressing grievances, and overthrowing the most 
formidable armies by the assistance of enchanters. These absurd and 
unnatural heroics were instantly exploded by the iiTesistible humour and 
satire of Don Quixotte; the writers of works of fiction, discarding the 
^gantic conceptions and fantastical distortions of the old romancers, 
condescended to study nature ; and though the inhated inventions of De 
Scuderi and Galprenede subsequently attained a temporary popularity, the 
established hero of romance disappeared until he obtained a modernised 
and modified revival in the character of Sir Charles Grandison. This 
personification of drawing-rdbm chivalry, who may be teimed a knight- 
errant without his armour (though quite as stiff as if he wore it), has 
been also exposed to so much ridicule that he has found no representative, 
and the family, too starch and pviritanical for these free and easy days, 
become utterly extinct. 

*l.et us do justice, however, to the memory of these over-worthies. 
If'they were pushed out of nature, it was only in the attempt to rise 
above it. Their aspirations were too lofty, for they flew so high that 
they lost sight of the earth. Sublimised out of their humanity they 
ce^Lsed to be men, but they became beings, at all events, of a superior 
creation. Turn over the pages of Calprenede's “ Cassandra,” “ Cleo¬ 
patra,” and “ Pharamond,” or De Scuderi’s “ Grand Cyrus,” “ Celanire,” 
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and “ Ibrahim,’* and you will find that pmuapal personage, whatever 
his country or his creed, is invariably a gentleman, in the highest accep¬ 
tation of the term. This remark, equally applicable to the earlier Spanish 
romances, evinces the great judgment and discrhniiiation of Cervantes, 
who has carefully preserved the characteristic in Don Quixote, even 
when he is rendering him the most ridiculous. 

Great is the contrast, not to say the fall when, in reviewing our native 
novelists, we turn from Sir Charles Grandison and similar monsters of 
perfection, to the heroes of Fielding and Smollett. From the former of 
these writers, who maintained that Newgate was human nature with the 
mask off, and that palaces are Newgate with the mask on, we could hardly 
expect' any very delicate or refined pictures of life, whatever class might 
supply his figures; and of Smollett’s morals and decency the less that we 
say the better. Writers of this coarse and vulgar description are happily 
extinct. Their debasing delineations, contrasted with the elevated ones 
of the chivalric romance, form as striking a difference as the mean and 
sometimes offensive paintings of the Dutch school, when compared with 
the noble and sacred subjects of the Italian artists. 

Some of our recent novelists have unquestionably hit the happy medium 
between these two extremes ; and if others have chosen to descend into 
a lower sphere, and to draw their materials from those haunts of vice 
which offer them in the greatest variety and exuberance, they have by 
no means exposed themselves tp the charge 'advanced by certain super¬ 
ficial critics, of being the foundersifpf “ the felon s6hool.” This phrase, 
originating probably in secret envy occasioned by the unprecedented 
success of Bulwec^s Eugene Aram," and Ainsworth’s “ Jack Sheppard,** 
must be totally inapplicable to any living authors, until we can expunge 
from our memory the “ Beggar’s Opera,” “Jonathan Wild,’’ “Ferdinand 
Count Fathom,” and many scores of similar productions. As a matter 
of taste many rearlers, doubtless, would rather«be taught what to imitate 
than what to avoid ; but that there are many of a different fancy is at¬ 
tested by the unquestionable popularity of novels coming within the 
category thus ^i^matised. 

And after all why should “ my pensive public” fall foul of poor scrib¬ 
blers for ministering ta its own morbid appetite for the excitement of 
criminal details? 'Tis with these works of fiction as with the drama— 

The novel’s laws the novel's patrons give, 

And they who live to please must please to live. 

• Supposing “ the felon school,” therefore, be of recent establishment, 
the public have been its real founders. If readers cannot or will not 
come up to good authors, the good authors must write down to their 
readers. H._S. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES. 

IN THE LIFE OF A 

GENTLEMAN ON HALF-PAY. 

BY THE AUTHOB OP “ STORIES OF WATERLOO.’' 

No. XXXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

IRISH REFORTINQ—I ATTEMPT THE SENTIMENTAL—LETTERS OF CON¬ 
GRATULATION—GET INTO TROUBLE WITH ANOTHER MART-PROPOSE 

AND AM REJECTED. 

Fenton. — I see I cannot get thy father’s love; 

Therefore no more turn me to him, sweet Non. 

• ii> « 

Anne Page. What would you with me? 

Slender. —Your father and my uncle have made motions: if it be my luck, so; if 
not, happy be his dole! Merrv Wives of Windsor. 

Again the action of the drama changed—and Mary Hamblyn became 
the most prominent of the dramatis •persona. 1 had been but an in¬ 
strument in her hands. I had retarded the catastrophe, and-given time 
for the arrival of the police, accidental as it afterwards proved fortunate. 
But without Mary’s agency. Miss Harding would have been in a position 
which one shudders even to imagine. In such a quarrel, a craven would 
have resisted to the death ; I must ^ve perished in her defence, and 
been consigned to the tomb of the O’Sullivan’s ; and her poor father— 
what would his suiFerings have been ! To weep for the dead may be dis¬ 
tressing— to moura for the dishonoured, how much more severe ! 

Mr, Harding, who probably waited until the outburst of stormy sorrow 
gave place to 

The composure of settled distress, 
now addressed himself to Mary aud to me. 

“ To you, sir, and that suffering girl, I am indebted deeper than aught 
in my power to offer were sufficiently worthy to repay. .By a merciful 
intervention of a directing Providence, I have been preserved from a death 
of violence, and my child from a more calamitous fate—a life of degrada¬ 
tion. You, sir, are heyopd the offerings of gratitude, excepting my 
thanks and prayers; but, God be praised, the power is mine, of proving 
how deeply 1 feel, the services this desolate female has rendered. I am 
blest with an abundance of |his w'orld’s goods, but there stands the tie 
which binds me to the earth—the only object which makes life valuable. 
Had I lost gold and property, it would have been easily replaced ; but 
had 1 been rifled of my treasure”—and-he clasped his sobbing daughter 
to his heart—“ existence would then have been a burden, the grave my 
ffldy hope; my only prayer, to have ‘ the wings of a dove, that I might 
»kaway an^ be at rest.’ From a fearful calamity 1 have been delivered 
Ojf^^o strangers. Fortune has placed one beyond the reach of recom¬ 
pense ; but fate kindly offers ah opportunity of making an offering 
of gratitude to the other. Mary,” he continued, “ in me your mur¬ 
dered father is restored; and in her, whom you snatched from wretched¬ 
ness, behold your future protectress. The roof that shelters me shall 
shelter thee : and when it please Him who gave life to revoke the boon, 
you shall find that your future settlement in the world *will not‘have been 
neglected. 'Will you accept an old man’s pffefr ?” 
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“Accept it!” she exclaimed, her eyes sparkling with delight, “Oh! 
bring me from this vile place, and into another country, where a soil I 
am bound to curse shall, if possible, be forgotten, and I will be your 
slave.” 

“ No, no; not my slave, but my child. Go—prepare—^we start at 
daylight.” 

The night had insensibly worn away, and my ^atch told that sunrise 
was at hand ; aad while the fair landlady went out to make some neces¬ 
sary preparations for quitting the hostelrie of Red Martin for ever, I 
proceeded to the stable to see that the horses were being fed, and that 
all was in readiness to commence our journey. In passing through the 
kitchen to reach the yard, I was pleased to find that my orders had been 
obeyed The blood-stained floor had been cleansed, and freshly sanded ; 
and although the police did not consider themselves justified in removing 
the dead bandits from the places where each had fallen, cloths had been 
thrown over them, and very offensive objects were thus shut out from 
sight. 

When the morning had sufficiently broken, and our journey was about 
to be resumed, it was intimated by the officer of the constabulary that 
our attendance at the coroner’s inquest would be indispensable. An 
assurance that we would not quit the country until after this proceeding 
of the law, was demanded and complied with ; and, escorted by half-a- 
dozen mounted policemen, we took the road once more. As being an 
easier vehicle for the transport of a wounded man, Mr. [Isrding insisted 
that I should occupy his place in the carriage, while he, with the pretty 
hostess, who was most unceremoniously relieving herself e vinculo 
matrimonii, mounted the jaunting-car, which the driver had, in some 
manner, got repaired. I objected to expose the old gentleman to the 
extra quantity of exercise which Ulick’s vehicle would administer; but 
as he was determined, my repugnance to be left tete-a-tete with his 
sweet daughter was speedily overcome. On»thif occasion, I must confess 
that a feebler resistance was never offered by one who had so recently 
“ peppered” a highwayman. 

I must hurry my narrative on. We reached the post town, obtained 
comfortable apartments at the inn, and, for a Connaught caravanserai 
found the Dun Cow very passable. A delay of three days took place be¬ 
fore the proceedings of the inquest were concluded, and a verdict of 
“justifiable homicide” was returned. 

Of course, an occurrence such as that which conferred on Red Mor- 
teeine’s establishment an Irish celebrity, was duly chronicled—ran the 
round of the newspapers, and, for aught I know to the contrary, like the 
Red Barn murder, was dramatised afterwards. An Hibernian journalist 
never understates his casualties ; and in the amount of killed on this 
occasion, private correspondents differed widely. In one thing, however, 
they did agree; the number of the slain was trebled ; and every scratch, 
even to a scraped shin, which a policeman sustained in the onslaught by 
tumbling over a washing-tub, was declared, on the authority of Surgeon 
Tool, of Rnocknavaddy, mortal. Mine, albeit, neither *‘deep as a 
draw-well, nor wide as a church-door,” was returned the most lethal 
hurt of all; and, according to the “ Carrickbyrne Reported’—a ballad¬ 
sized periodical which undertook to give the latest news, and issued 
l^m the press onje a fortnight—I was lying without a hope of re¬ 
covery in the best bedroom of the Dun Cow, indefitrigably attended by 
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Idiss Harding who had never undressed since the accident, and most 
ably treated by Doctor O'Dogherty, whose attentions were only surpassed 
by his skill. Heaven forgive the wicked editor! Excepting when in 
attendance on the inquest, I was rambling in an adjacent park, or saun¬ 
tering along the river-bank with the young lady hanging on my better 
arm, and making love to the very best of my ability. Still, as these 
Milesian inaccuracies lyight catise uneasiness to my friends, I wrote a few 
lines to the head-quarters of the regiment, and a more detailed account to 

unde. In my letter to him I mentioned that 1 was travelling with Mr. 
Huding, nmnea his daughter as a being whom “ youthful poets fancy 
when they love,” and desired him to direct his answer to the Bilton 
Hotel, where I should receive it on my arrival in Dublin. 

1 never attempted the sentimental that 1 did not suffer for the same ; 
and now, Diabolo suadente, I determined to do a little in the romantic. 
In Miss Harding I had obtained the woman whom 1 had fancied, but 
never found before a being amply qualified to make me happy. Acci¬ 
dental services had already won her gratitude; and gratitude, like pity, 
“is close akin to love.” She was an heiress—the only child of an 
opulent father ; circumstances had predisposed the old gentleman to 
Ittten favourably to my suit. Of course he had a right to seek a wealthy 
alliance for his daughter ; and, heir to my uncle, I had only to express a 
wish upon a subject, which a knowledge of his matrimonial designs 
i^inst my liberty induced me to conclude would he every thing but dis¬ 
agreeable. Hence, I had little doubt that, in a worldly point of view, my 
proposals would pass muster. Would my suit succeed, were my fortune 
but a sword, and nothing to counterpoise a scale weighed down by 
jointured lands” on the lady’s part, but on mine the Hinging in a de¬ 
funct highwayman to restore the balance ? Could I but so far make 
way in the lady’s affections, and in her father’s estimate of service ren¬ 
dered, as to win her love and his consent I no present assets but ten 
shillinge and sixpence a day,: no prospect in the distance but the chance 
of a majority at fifty, were I but lucky enough to bury a few hundred 
gentlemen who stood between me and the object of my ambition. Were 
I, a poor soldado, so fortunate as to woo and win my bride, despite the 
withering drawback of my poverty, would it not enhance the glory of 
such a conquest, and render, me the proudest and the happiest gentleman 
on the half-pay list ? Egad! I would make the attempt ; accordingly, 
like another Norval, I gave a most unpretending description of myself, 
«id to a casual inquiry if I were related to Sir Caesar O Sullivan ? I re¬ 
pudiated my loving uncle at once, and declared that I had never seen 
him in my life. The scheme was very sentimental and dramatic ; but, in 
the long run, it turned out that the Only one imposed on was the projector 
—to wit, myse’f. 

We proceed leisurely on our journey, passed the boundary of the 
kingdom of Connaught at Athlone, and once more found ourselves in 
modem Europe. On reaching Bilton’s, divers letters were awaiting our 
arrival, and I retired to my own chamber, to inspect this voluminous cor¬ 
respondence. 

..' About a dozen of the despatches were congratulatory on my escape; 
' onedirected in a lady's hand, and gallantry gave it the precedency. 
It was indited by “ the fair bedfellow’’ of the senior major, a gentle- 
i^man, as advertising governesses sometimes describe themselves, of “ de¬ 
rided ^ty,” and who had been long labouring, and, I lament to add, in 
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vain, to work a re^mental reformation. She dedared, in her fnendly 
missive, that Heaven had been especially merciful in conductings me to 
Morteeine Crassaugh’s hotel. 1 differed in opinion altogether, ai^ 
thought mercy lay in taking me out of that pleasant establishment. Now 
the doubt between the major's helpmate and myself, for which act I 
should be thankful, brought to my recollection the stozy of the Irishman 
who had been ridden over by the castle-guard. ^ 

“ Ah ! young man,” observed an old gentlewoman to Pat, as he slowly 
gathered his person from the pavement, *^it's yourself that ought to 
return thanks to the blessed Virgin every mornin that ye rise !” 

** Arrah ! what for !” was the innocent reply. Am 1 to thank her 
ladyship for driving a troop of drsfgoons over me 

The next letter whose seal 1 broke presented in its address a crabbed 
piece of penmanship, as Tony Lnmpkin would call it, and at once an¬ 
nounced that it was a despatch from Major Terence O’Kelly, a geutlemaa 
who, through a long and useful life, had never been known to miss a duel 
or execution within a thirty miles drive of him. With my Brst shot he 
^expressed himself particularly satisfied, but he wanted to know why the 
devil I did not keep up an independent fire through the door, and blow 
half-a-dozen of the scoundrels into purgatory. Another correspondent 
remarked, that hitherto he had never placed much faith in old proverbs, 
but for the future he would be a true believer. In my case, the truth of 
the adage was instanced past disbelief, and it was clear that a man bom 
to be hanged would never he drowned.” 

He proceeded to observe that nothing could be more certain than that 
the gentleman in black, whose name is never mentioned in the “ Court 
Circular,” had marked me for his own ; and it was the writer’s opinion 
that I might take a farm in Tipperary—ay, and even ask a tenant for 
his rent, and not be shot within a fortnight. The other epistles were 
those of common-place congratulation, and the last and most im¬ 
portant bore the seal and superscription ,of «Major-general Sir Caesar 
O’Sullivan. 

My uncle commenced with a sweeping malediction upon the head of 
“the correspondent of the Carrickbyrne Reporter.” Hia pleasant ver- 
rion of the late affair had obtained general circulation, for parliament 
being up, country newspapers were driven to their wits’ end, and, like the 
Drogheda Gazette^ to find a paragraph obliged to drown an interesting 
child of three years old, or make a middle-aged man jump into a kiln, 
with an apology for not giving name and address, as the body being 
converted into lime, the marks on the linen were illegible. In the stag¬ 
nant state of the news market, our escape from murder and abductiem 
was worth a Jew’s eye, and the Carrickbyrne account reached the com¬ 
mander a post before my letter. 

And then came the burden of the song. No excuse now—gazetted 
out—nothing to do—of course, a man must kill time—marriage the only 
resource—falling out one moment and falling in the next, would carry a 
man through the day, though it should be as long as the 21bt of June. 
What would have become of him. Sir Ceesar, had Mr. Durneeine qualified 
me for the coroner ? That scoundrel, the lawyer, was blacker in the 
g^eral’s books even than before. A prowling i^abond had been caught 
in a fox-trap, and his heir-presumptive had encouraged the scouAdrel to 
bring an action i^ainst Sir Caesar for damaging his leg by the em^doy- 
mant of iU^al im^cments. 
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After some imoBe desultory writing' about flying gout, and county 
politics, Sir Cmsar came regularly to the scratch. I was reminded of 
the promise given in London, and also of the expiration of the time 
allowed for tits fulfllment. My uncle graciously intimated flirther, that 
he ha4 been,.in the interval, on the alert; and, from several female 
branches of goodly houses had at last found the lady who would suit me 
to a T, He had broken ground, and his own terms were flivourably met 

the opposite commander. It had been further agreed upon that, on 
neither side, the slightest restraint should be attempted; and the young 
lady, was to remain in perfect ignorance that any thing matrimonial was 
designed against her. We should meet and be int^duced as strangers; 
and if on either side the slightest indisposition to the honourable estate 
was evinced, the compact between the high contracting parties was de¬ 
clared null and void; and the existence of an intended union should 
remain a secret between the two functionaries with whom it had first 
originated. 

The concluding paragraph of the epistle I shall transcribe.—“Who 
the devil is this Miss Palmer, for whom you pinked the highwayman ? I* 
never was a youthful poet, and can make neither head nor tail of their 
fancies or your description. If you had mentioned her height, colour, 
age, and action, I might have made a guess at what she was. Of one 
thing I warn you—as she’s an Irishwoman she has soft solder at command. 
She’ll throw the line, you’ll swallow the bait; and, when I am in Dublin, 
I’ll find your flank-turned by another Mary." 

^ow, although two passages in this wind-up of my uncle’s letter dis¬ 
pleased me, namely, that I considered by whatever freedom of the press 
the editor of the Carrickbyrne Reporter might amplify the killed and 
wounded, I could see no right by which he changed the name of Harding 
into Palmer; nor was I gratined at the general’s requiring the same 
“marks and tokens” of a mistress that he would have given in the 
Hue and Cry^ when adve^ising a stolen mare; still I laughed to 
think how quietly the old commander had let out the secret of his stolen 
march; and that on his sly arrival in Ireland, as he thought, he would 
find that he and his brother wiseacre, my father-in-law elect, had wasted 
much port, and some paper, to little purpose, in framing a treaty to which 
I would give a quietus the mpment the project was broached. 

It was important, however, that my uncle’s visit had inadvertently 
transpired. It would allow me time to try my matrimonial luck before 
he came, and run the fortunes of Captain O’Sullivan against Sir Caesar’s 
heir-apparent and estates. • Of course, the young lady was to be first 
assailed, and accident gave me the oportunity. Some deed was waiting 
for Mr. Harding’s signature, which^-required him to repair to a public 
office; and, left tSte-a-tSti with the old- man’s daughter, I commenced the 
story of my sufferings to “ ears attentive.” 

Although I may say, with Marc Antony, of amorous memory, “I am 
no orator, as Brutus is,” still I fancied that I never could be so superla¬ 
tively ridiculous, as when 1 essayed to put the tender interrogatory to 
Miss Harding. It is true, that though Irish by descent, I had unhappily 
.been brought up at Harrow, and not enjoyed the advantages of an Irish 
'C^Mttion, whicn enables jthe sons of timt gem of the sea to offer their 
band did fortune (?) to an heiress in the steam-train, and, on a twelve 
Ijpurs’ acquaintance in a boarding-hduse, attempt to cany by assault a 
idd^w, though the third time in the market. A few confused sentences 
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on my part confused the lady more. I stammered, she blushed. I took 
her hand—she murmured something about parental duty, when the door 
opened ; in came Mr. Harding. 1 stepped to the window, ostensibly to 
watch the luggage removed from a travelling carriage, and Miss Harding 
levanted in the mean time. 

It is said, that when a coward is pinned to a comer, he takes courage, 
and becomes desperate. I presume that, to a similar cause, I may r^er 
my succeeding audacity. Strang^, that though, to the pretty girl I 
stammered, as a school-boy recites an imperfect lesson, to him on whom 
my fortunes hung, 1 felt a sort of fearless independence, with which no 
nervous feeling interfered. 

After some desultory remarks I Commenced the offensive. 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Harding ; I am about to trespass equally on your 
time and on your kindness.” 

“ No pardon. Captain O’Sullivan, from you could be required for 
either. But for your most disinterested gallantry, the ear that listens 
would hear mortal sounds no longer. Proceed.” 

** You over-estimate my poor services.” 

“ Oh no. Change the term, captain, and say I underrate them. My 
life preserved—is that a mean boon ? My daughter saved from outrage 
worse than death. Could morfal obligation surpass either of these 
two?” 

“ I am already sufficiently rewarded, Mr. Harding, in having been the 
humble agent in arresting the villanous designs of the felons, and holding 
them in check until more efficient assistance came to the rescue. The first 
favour I am about to ask is a patient hearing.” 

“ Courtesy, even to a stranger, would command that—I am all atten¬ 
tion, captain.” 

“ Think not, Mr. Harding, that I rest the slightest claim upon your 
kindness on the accidental service, which even a savage would have ren¬ 
dered, when beauty and helplessness called ypoH him for protection; or 
that a knowledge of your position in the world has influenced my feelings 
to the remotest degree. You are wealthy, I am poor; and yet I have 
rashly dared to aspire to a hand, which difference in our respective for- 
tmies may have placed beyond my reach. I love—” 

A dead pause followed—for I remarked that the rapidity with which I 
hurried to the point had a striking effect on Mr. Harding ; and that his 
countenance by turns grew pale and red. He bowed for me to proceed, 
and 1 determined to make the plunge at once. 

“ I have nothing to urge that could speed my suit, or extenuate the 
boldness with winch I have ventured to address Miss Harding." 

The old gentleman started. * 

“ She has told me that her feelings are dependent upon her duty, and 
that without a father’s sanction, she dared not dream of love.” 

Confused before, the fox-hunting style, “short, sharp, and decisive,” 
with which I brought my speech to a close, left Mr. Harding no time to 
return any thing but a direct reply. In the pale face and trembling lips 
of the father of my lady-love, I read the ruin of my hopes—the downfall 
of my edifice of pasteboard. But, upon my soul! like the parting kick 
of a horse who has thrown its rider, I had no idea of the final blow' that 
was to crush me. The soldier of fortune had made a bold advance, with 
the heir of Sir Caesar O’Sullivan to fall back upon as a reserve; but, as 
Mrs. Malaprop pleSsantly expresses it, had he been like Cerberus, three 
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gentlemen in one, upon his triplicate humanity Mr. Harding would have 
placed a regular extinguisher. 

** Captain O'Sullivan,” he said, and the tremulous tone of voice in 
which his answer was returned spoke the inward agfitation of the old 
gentleman. “ The two most painful incidents of a life, hitherto undis¬ 
turbed with any painful occurrences, save those ‘ the flesh is heir to,’ 
mipear to have been reserved for my short and unhappy visit to this island. 
The first you know and can understand ; with the second, you must par¬ 
tially remain in ignorance, and therefore cannot estimate the causes, 
although you may guess the pain witli which I tell you that I must reject 
your suit.’’ 

I don’t exactly know how I looked, hut I felt that a shell falling into 
the apartment would have given a pleasant change to the current of my 
thoughts. 

An impassable barrier exists. My daughter’s hand is destined for 
another.” 

Here was a comfortable disclosure ! I had fallen desperately in love 
with a bride elect, and probably, when I intimated to the old gentleman 
that I had a favour to solicit, he took it for granted that it would be to ask 
an invitation to his daughter’s wedding. The change of countenance, 
no doubt similar to that with which the criminal hears that for him all 
hope is over, told Mr. Harding how withering was the rejection of my 
suit—and that he felt bitterly the pain necessity had obliged him to in¬ 
flict, the deep sympathy his face expressed, and a tear which stole 
down his cheek, and was hastily brushed away, most faithfully assured 


me. 


“ Good God !” he said, “ how exquisitely agonising that the only 
boon I could have denied him who saved me, was the one he should pre¬ 
fer ! Captain, think well—is there naught beside by which I may prove 
my gratitude ? Name it—demand it—it is granted before the words 
escape your lips!” «> 

Tne old man took my hand in his. 

“ Tax my gratitude—ay, to the uttermost, and fear no second re¬ 
fusal.” 

1 shook my head. 

“ I thank you, Mr. Harding, I have nothing upon earth to wish for or 
care for now.” 

It was the most painful moment of a painful scene ; but, fortunately, 
the waiter at the moment entered the apartment with a double packet of 
letters. The English mail had just come in, and for both Mr. Harding 
and myself there were several despatches. These afibrded me a plea for 
retiring to my room; and, no doubt, Mr. Harding felt equal relief in 
ending an interview that it would be hard to decide which party had found 
the most distressing. 

Two or three common-place letters I had lightlylooked over, but the 
last occasioned no small astonishment when I perused its contents. The 
letter was official, and from Cox and Greenwood, to announce that the 
regulated price to purchase a majority had been lodged for that purpose 
,".by a London solicitor, and that the same was duly placed to my credit. 
What, in the name of mystery, did this mean*? I looked at the letter a se¬ 
cond time. There was no mistake in the matter—there was no other cap¬ 
tain so designated in the army list, and I was consequently the real Simon 
Pure. But whence came the money ? Save mine hbnoured uncle, there 
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was no one who could or would lodge two thousand pounds for me^ and 
Sir Caesar was not only solicitous that 1 should quit the service, but knew 
that I was actually gazetted out, and no longer on the strength of the 
army. It was a riddle I could not read, and of course it had to re« 
main so. 

Really and absolutely wretched, I knew not where to fly and leave 
uneasy thoughts behind. Restless as another Cain, I paced my chamber 
for an hour, and then, purely because I did not know what else to do, I 
seized my hat and cane, and determined to make a sally on the world. 
But another and even a more painful scene awaited me. 

I had descended the stairs, and on the first landing-place to which the 
door of her chamber opened I encountered Miss Harding. I remarked 
how pale her cheeks were, and I felt the flush which reddened mine. Not 
to accompany her to the drawing-room would have been rudeness, and 
wc entered the apartment together. Both laboured under deep embar¬ 
rassment ; she seated herself on a sofa, and I placed myself beside her. 
For a minute a dead silence prevailed, and the lady broke it by timidly 
inquiring had the English post come in ? Simple as the question was, it 
stung me to the soul. Whence Mary’s anxiety for letters ? No doubt a 
billet from her future lord was expected—from him, who had rivalled me 
in her affections, and robbed me of her heart. 

“ Yes, Miss Harding. The letters are delivered, and one which I have 
received calls me away to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow !” she half exclaimed, “ and are we to lose you so soon, 
captain ? I thought you would have remained with us during our sojourn 
in the capital.” 

“ Such was my intention—but—” 

“ Why alter it,” she inquired quickly ; then, as a blush suffused her 
cheek, she added, “ Forgive me, I have been guilty of a rudeness. It 
was, however, unintentional.” 

The eyes of love are searching. Thene Was something in Mary’s 
manner which spoke more than words. I looked at her steadily. 

“ My absence will not be felt, Mary. You wiU soon have another arm 
to rest on.” 

She turned her eyes in innocent astonishment on mipe. 

“ Another arm to rest on ?” she said, in an inquiring voice. ** What 
does my friend mean ?” 

“ That the friend will be succeeded by the lover.” 

I watched her countenance. It expressed curiosity and surprise. 

“In plain English, Mary, your lord elect—your destined husband.” 

“ My destined husband ? captain, you jest with me. I have no 

destined husband.” •* 

“Heavens! Mary—dear Mary—do I hear aright? Are not your 
affections bestowed upon another—your hand affianced—your heart en- 

“ Heart engaged, captain ? Until to-day none ever sought it. 

“ Mary—beloved Mary—speak one word to him who would give 
worlds could he win thee. Did my mad and ambitious declaration pain 
you ? Have I oftended past forgiveness ? If I have trespassed —say 
that you are not angry, and I, forgiven.” 

I had knelt at her feet, her hand was clasped in mine, and, as I covered 
it with kisses, in her half-averted look there was no displeasure, and the 
long lashes of her soSt and gentle eyes were wet with tears. 

N 2 
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« Mary!” I said, “ ^tis the last time I may ever be allowed to speak 
the words of love. Here—on my knees, and in the sight of Heaven— 
come weal, come woe—-the heart i tender to you shall never own another 
passion. Will you accept it ?” 

The word was trembling on her lips. I read the answer in her eye. 
“ Yes !*' was feebly murmured, and next moment I had sprang upon my 
feet, clasped her to my heart, and the first hiss of love was given. That 
moment of happiness, felt once within a life, was suddenly interrupted— a 
hand gently parted us—Mary screamed and sank upon the sofa—and, in 
a voice more in sorrow than in anger, Mr. Harding asked, “After what 
has passed, is this conduct on your part generous, captain ?” 

I made no reply, caught my hat up, *threw a parting glance at Mary, 
rushed down the stairs, and, with a brain on fire, hurried along at random, 
neither knowing nor caring whither 1 went. 

No. XXXV. 

I AM INDUCED BY CAPTAIN CADLAGIIAN TO TAKE PLEASUHE AND VISIT 

DONNYBROOK PAIR-AN IRISH RESTAURANT FRANCAISE—WIND-UP TO 

A SPOIiEEINE DINNER—MATRIMONY. 

Whoe’er has the luck to sec Donybrook Fair, 

An Irishman all in his glory is there, 

With his sprig of shillelagh and shamrock so green. 

Old BaUad. 

Married—by every thing conjugal. 

She Stoops to Conquer. 

I NEVER felt myself before in a frame of mind so exquisitely distressing. 
What, under happier circumstances, would have proved a rapturous dis¬ 
covery—the conviction that Mary Harding returned my love—now- 
added to the unexpected disappointment I had sustained by her father’s 
rejection of my suit ; while rew-born jealousy and wounded pride lent 
their able assistance to complete my wretchedness. In building my house 
of cards I felt assured that, if the soldier of fortune wooed in vain, the 
heir of Sir Ceesar’s title and estates would not claim the lady’s hand and 
be refused the boon he sought— sed dis alitur —the Fates arrayed them¬ 
selves against me ; and while other men’s courses «f love might not exactly 
run smooth, mine was regularly “ tempest-tost.” 

There are times, it is said by learned Thebans, when men are in 
happy mood for the gentleman in black to open an account with—I will 
not assert that I was precisely “ ie th’ vein” to have gone the whole hog 
with his Satanic majesty ; but, as it may appear, I did not turn a deaf 
ear to the overtures of one of his faKhful disciples. 

I had crossed Carlisle Bridge, when a personage, struck by my appear¬ 
ance, stopped suddenly, and communed with his own thoughts, suf¬ 
ficiently loud to enable me to overhear the concluding sentence of the 
soliloquy. 

“ Arrah! then, as sure as my name’s Peter Callaghan, it's himself!" 

I started and turned round—and there, large as life, my excellent 
iriend, the gallant-captain, was standing. When I presented a full 
front, every doubt regarding my identity vanished; and having secured 
my hand in a grip something between the pressure of a smith's vice and 
the embrace of a boa-constrictor, Peter tenderly inquired—“ Whether it 
was myself or my ghost ?” It being contrary to every rule laid down 
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in demonology for spectres to be seen on Carlisle Bridge by daylight, 
I assured Captain Callaghan that I was in the flesh still. 

“ Arrah! darline, if yer not in a particklar hurry, just slither in with 
me to the Carlingford for five minutes, ’till I sweep a cobweb out of my 
throat with a glass of Guinness. And how is every inch of ye ? So ye 
have the fin in a handkerchief?”—thereby meaning my wounded arm in 
a scarf—“ Arrah ! wasn’t I proud of ye, Ned, when I heard ye had 
drilled a hole in that spalpeen—curse o’ God upon him, the tWf !— 
through which you could read an advertisement in Saunders; says I, 
‘ By all that's beautiful! I knew he was just the lad who would make a 
spoon or spoil a horn !’ ” , 

The conclusion of this pleasant speech brought us to the door of “ the 
Carlingford,” a pleasant establishment on Aston’s Quay, where (olim) 
oysters were nightly demolished by the thousand, and black eyes very 
liberally interchanged. Captain Callaghan was received with that 
smiling attention, which a valued guest is certain to command ; and 
before he had time to bless himself, a foaming tankard of treble X was 
placed in his hand by the obsequious pantler. 

“ Garsoon!" —Peter had been a week in Boulogne, and, consequently, 
spoke French like a native—“I say, hoheeil hawn! Do ye know, 
avoiirnedne, if the gentlemen are bailed out yet?” 

“ Feaks!” returned the “ fair boy,” if a half-washed sweep, with one 
shoulder highly elevated above its fellow, and eyes evidently at cross¬ 
purposes, were entitled to that endearing epithet, “ I did not hear, cap¬ 
tain.” Then approaching more closely to his respected patron, throwing 
a back look over his shoulder, and lowering his voice to a half-whisper, 
the potboy added, “ There has been bloody murder about the lookin’- 
glass !” 

“ What lookin’-glass ?” inquired Mr. Callaghan, with an air of inno¬ 
cence which insinuated that he was no particeps criminis, 

“ Arrah! The glass up-stairs, yer honou# dmv the gintleman through. 
I took my oath to the misthriss, that the North man made smithereens 
of it wid the tongs—and the creature was so drunk, that he can’t deny 
it. They have been after him to three watch-houses—and wherever the 
divil he has stuck himself, sorra one of him they can make out. Yer 
honour’s safe. Amn’t 1 better to ye than a bad step-father ?” 

“ Troth, Corney jewel,” returned the commander, “ye’ll give the 
sheriff trouble some beautiful morning, and die, like tarry O’Brien, 

‘ with your face to the city.’ That’s for the Guinness—and there’s a 
shilling to yourself, for plastering the looking-glass on the North man. 
Come along, Ned; we’ll toddle down to the Cock, in Mary-street. May 
be, the gentlemen are there.” 

Then, delivering a long and lucid message to Corney aforesaid, 
stating that he. Captain Callaghan, if not found, if sought for at “ the 
Cock,” would bo certainly forthcoming at “ the Strugglers,” we set out 
for the former restaurant, in which, if Peter could be credited, the best 
steak ever a Christian clapped a coal under, might- be had at the notice 
of five minutes. 

“ 1 presume, Peter, you intend to patronise the Cock, and put the 
gridiron in requisition ?” 

“ No, not to-day,” returned the gallant captain ; “ I’m going with 
a few friends to bjive a spoleeine at Donnybrook ; and in troth, Harry, 
my heart’s sore when I think of it. The last time I was there, Charley 
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Ormsby was of the party—oh, murder! how pleasant we were! There 
was, to be sure, a bit of a ruction in the evening—for one of them divils 
&om the College let fly a pewter pot, and, instead of hitting the land¬ 
lord, he took a tooth out of poor Charley.” 

“ Is your lamented friend long defunct ?” 

“ It’s better than a twelvemonth since they sodded him,” returned 
Peter, with a sigh. 

“ And what killed him, Peter ?” 

“ Oh, bad luck attend it! Soda-water!” responded Captain Cal¬ 
laghan. 

“ Nonsense, Peter! soda-water never killed any body.” 

** Oh! ye see it’s if you take too much of it—that’s where the mischief 
lies. You know that no man in his senses would poison himself with a 
villanous combustible of that kind, unless there was a sketch of brandy 
in the bottom, to take the colour of death off the water. Poor Charley 
would have three or four bottles to his bedside, before he could lift his 
head off the flea-bag; and, if the doctors could be believed, the soda- 
water finished him at last!” 

This obituary notice, touching the false lover of Penelope Winterton, 
brovight us to the Cock; and Peter's eyes were blessed by the appear¬ 
ance of three of his valued friends, to whom I was individually presented. 
Two of the gentlemen were playing dominoes, and the third was 
sitting to an artist. 

If the reader fancies that Mr. Theobald O’Driscol was employed in 
having his lineaments transferred either to ivory or canvass, he will be 
sadly mistaken. The truth is, that Toby had been at the symposium held 
the preceding night at the Carlingford ; had got into trouble first, and 
the watch-house afterwards, and, being booked for the dinner-party at 
Donnybrook, he did not wish to join “ the gay fantastic throng” 
assembled at that fashionable and festive scene, until a dark-coloured 
halo which encircled his ^exthr optic, had been painted out by a very 
rising artist, who, however, did not belong to the Royal Academy. 

Arrah! Harry jewel!" whispered Captain Callaghan, in a softened 
tone that would have wiled a bird off her nest, “ maybe ye would join 
the party, and, after a slice of the spoleeine, shake a leg in Murty 
Currigan’s ? Sorra a one of us but will have a pleasant evening. Come, 
say you will ? There’s the boys here—six or eight College chaps—and 
two English gentlemen, who are come over to find out, if they can, 
what the divil’s the matter, which makes Dan bellow like a bull, about 
justice for Ireland. Bad luck to the much information they’ll be after 
getting at Donnybrook, I think.’’ ^ 

Were I to tell the truth, had Peter proposed a short excursion to the 
Antipodes, or indeed to any place short of Purgatory, I would have 
embraced himself and the offer. When, however, the operation on Mr. 
O'Driscol’s eye had been accomplished, and the waiter was desired to 

parade the twigs,” I confess that, on the production of divers shil¬ 
lelaghs with iron ferules, I would have backed out could I have managed 
it. But the Rubicon was crossed—I had given a fatal consent—though 
^ill I comforted myself with the recollection that, as I was regularly 
hors de combat, I could not, consequently, be reckoned among the 
belligerents. 

“ Give me my bit of blackthorn,” said the captain to the waiter, “ and 
bring a drop of spirits and cold water to rinse our mouths for luck be- 
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fore we start; aad Dick, jewel I be sure you get us a chap that will row! 
us like gentlemen to the fair.” 

All these orders were obeyed: a carriage was speedily announced to 
be in waiting. Peter Callaghan and I mounted one side of the shandre- 
dan; the gentleman with the painted eye and his two companions took 
the other; and away we went. 

To describe either an Irish jaunting-car, or the Fair of Donnybrook, 
would be inflicting upon the reader a tale that has been told. It will 
be enough to say, that the vehicular appointments were unique, and that, 
for one passing peep at the driver, I verily believe that George Cruik- 
shank would consent to operate an hour upon the treadmill. Of the 
company “ taking a rowl to the Brook,” it becometh me not to speak— 
pars fui —and modesty insinuates that I should be silent. To tlaim 
any thing like an equality with a group so distingtt^ as that which filled 
the car would, on my part, be overweening vanity—and I admit that I 
looked like a person wanting in “ proper spirit” and who would slip 
round a corner to avoid a row—while, on the contrary, the very air of 
my friends would have been a sufiicieut warrantry for a police magistrate 
to have bound them over for the term of their natural lives to keep the 
peace to all his majesty’s subjects. Indeed, in one short summary be it 
told, that four looser-looking lads never bundled to “ the Brook” on the 
outside of an Irish jaunting-car, than my friends and loving countrymen. 

On reaching the entrance to the festive scene, we dismounted from 
“ the bone-setter,” as Mick Dorian termed his carriage. An itinerant 
merchant had here fixed his establishment, and “ Cheap Jack” was in full 
swing, impressing on an admiring auditory the necessity of taking 
fortune at the flood, and securing the valuable property he was then 
about to sacrifice. The affecting circumstances under which this in¬ 
valuable stock was “ submitted to public competition” were feelingly 
detailed—the unhappy proprietor being at the very moment “ confined 
in the back bars of Newgate, laid upon a wis]? of straw, handcuffed and 
double-bolted, and all for the want of ready money.” “ Step forward, 
ladies and gentlemen,” continued Cheap Jack, “ and I’ll tell ye more 
than the clargy will. They say that there’s ten commandments, but I’ll 
give ye the eleventh—and that’s ‘ take care of yerselves.’ But ye won’t 
want that in daling llonourably with me ; for a two-year ould child 
would get on as well as his grandfather. I never could hould my own 
with the world; I was born a fool; and, before she dare trust me out of 
her sight, my mother had me cut for the simples. Step forward, young 
man ; you look like a real patriarck. Here’s the ideuticle patem of the 
handkerchief with which Dan O’Connell wiped his face, after delivering 
a speech three hours long, that confined the lady lieutenant to her bed, 
and threw the lord mayor into hysterics.” 

“ If it’s the same quality of the one ye sould me,” observed a gentle¬ 
man in the crowd, “ it will become finer every day; and, after the first 
washing, ye may riddle bull-dogs through it if ye plase.” 

This bold hit at Cheap Jack elicited a hearty laugh from the crowd, 
but the itinerant dealer in soft wares was ever ready for hard returns. 

“Arrah! how are ye, Tom? Good air, they say’s, a blessin’; and 
what a healthy place Kilmainham must be! Troth! I’m glad to see ye ! 
I knew yer mother well—and the same be token I remember ye maae a 
beautiful hole in s^bowl of stirabout, the night that she was married.” 

The laugh recoiled upon the assailant; but Jack, who had other fish 
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to fiy, desisted from further hostilities, to employ his oratory to more 
profitable purposes. 

« Would ye be plased to make way for the young lady with the pink 
parasol. It4 asy to see, miss, that ye stand upon consarvative prin¬ 
ciples. Take that morsel of muslin into yer beautiful fist,’’ and he shot 
over a tawdry pocket-handkerchief to the blushing girl. “ It’s strong 
enough to haltar an elephant, and the orange and blue are drove into 
the cloth by a steam-en^ne and the force of fire. That s what I call a 
regular ‘ no surrender.’ The pattern was drawn by the Queen of Bo¬ 
hemia, in honour of the great King ‘William; and you might trail it 
after a ship from the cove of Cork tp the rock of Giberaltar, and the 
colours would stand the trial.” 

Mr. O'Diiscol, who had already evinced some impatience at listening 
to Cheap Jack, now hinted that the party might be collected at Murty 
Currigan’s—and, pushing through the crowd, we entered a street formed 
of booths, ranged side by side, and found Donnybrook in all its pristine 
glory. 

Mr. Currigan’s establishment was erected in the centre of the fair, and 
I suppose, to ensure the safety of the guests, it was placed under the 
direct patronage of St. Patrick. An effigy of that blessed personage was 
suspended from a pole; and, had the calendar been searched through, he, 

sumamed the morning star,” had not a more formidable antagonist. 
The expression of the saint’s features was stern and determined, as if he 
were warning Satan off the premises, and intimating to the arch enemy 
of man, that he, Patrick, would “stand no gammon.” The painter had 
been liberal, also, in fitting out his man for war, had the devil ventured 
to try conclusions. The beard would have put a rabbi’s to the blush—■ 
the crosier was a load for a grenadier—and the pontifical superstructure 
that crowned the whole, was on a scale of magnificence which not a 
gentleman on the blessed bead-roll could pretend to emulate. 

Beneath the saint’s physiognomy and accoutrements, a board was 
affixed to the pole, which contained much useful information for travellers 
in general. 

« MURTAGH CURRIGAN, 

From the Cat and Bagpipes, Hell Street, 

Mud Island. 

Restaurateur Fran^als to Trinity College, 
and 

Purveyor-general to the Army at large. 

Music provided. Dinners as bespoke. Genteel Apartments 
at the Hotel in Town, and every Luxury to be had at 
the Fair.” 

To this general and modest announcement, Mr. Currigan had an¬ 
nexed a tariff of his prices, and the visiter was thus enabled to ascertain 
from Murty’s carte, the precise draft that would be made upon his 
pocket, whether he indulged in a spoleeine* at the table~d hote, or took 
a passing cropper f at the counter. 

Before the entrance of Murty's restaurant, which appeared to be a 
Sort of cave of interminable length, formed by rick cloths and the bed- 
coverings of the Mud Island hotel, extended over wattles stuck in the 


• Anglice —a collop of boiled mutton, •> 
t A dram of whiskey, nate. 
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ground below, and arched together above, half-a-dozen of his customers 
were standing. I thought that my travelling companions were of that 
Milesian order termed “broths of boys,” and consequently not to be 
surpassed ; but the roue detachment of “ loose lads” which joined and 
completed the dinner-party, were in every respect their fellows. Not 
one of these, the alumni of the Irish university, appeared to have 
attained his majority. All had that stamp of birth and fashion, curiously 
amalgamated with a devil-may-care rakishness, that would enable a 
sand-blind traveller to pick out a college man in a crowd. They, too, 
were ready for war, for each had a boulteeine* of the most approved 
proportions, and a hat whose sxi^erior surface bore the imprint of a 
watchman’s pole, or which some pleasant gentleman had sat upon for 
half an hour at the Carlingford. Hearty was the greeting that passed 
between the united belligerents; and, useless devil as I was, when it was 
intimated by Captain Callaghan that I had recently committed homicide, 
I was received with a deferential respect by “ the lads” that would more 
than repay, at any time, an arraignment for manslaughter. 

After the introductory ceremonial had been duly performed, we entered 
the orifice of Murty’s cavern, which, on one side, was, flanked by a barrel 
of beer, and on the other by two huge iron pots, suspended, in gipsy 
fashion, from strong stakes set in the ground and united at the top. 
The greater cauldron was surcharged with potatoes, the lesser with 
mutton collops, and both were under the direction of a female cuisiniere. 
This Leonora of Mud Island, whose services had been placed in requi¬ 
sition for the fair, was a stout Amazon with bare legs and red arms. 
Provided with a formidable iron implement, when a spoleeine was re¬ 
quired by a customer, she struck her trident in a collop, and landed it on 
a plate held for that purpose, by a living scarecrow, called the waiter. 
As she was constantly on duty, the day hot, and in front and rear 
exposed to a couple fires, which would have cooked a cannibal whole 
without requiring his being quartered and jointed, repeated visits to the 
adjacent beer barrel were excusable. In her, nature had no reason to 
complain that art had injured her proportions; and, had Tom Moore 
honoured the restaurateur frangaise of Trinity College with his 
presence, he w'ould have admitted that, unlike his “ Lesbia of the beam¬ 
ing eye,” Biddy Donovan was not overlaced. 

“ Step in, gentlemen, to the royal hotel,” exclaimed Mr. Currigan. 
“ Wisp the pratty skins off the cloth, and lay clane mugs for their 
honours.” Most ceremoniously the first collegeman, who had never been 
yet so fortunate as to kill a man, admitted superior desert on my part, 
and gave me precedency. By bending nearly double, I introduced my 
person beneath a torn sack, which liung over the doorway of Murty’s 
den, and formed an unpretending drapery to the entrance; and, making 
my way down the wattled alley, to secure my wounded arm from 
accidental collisions, I took the flank-end of the board. The remainder 
of the company ducked and followed the example, until Murty’s voice 
from without announced “the table’s full,” by exclaiming, after reckon¬ 
ing his customers as they passed him, “ Mutton and praties for fourteen. 
Stir yerself, Biddy Donovan! ’ 

The description of two of the company I have hitherto omitted; and 
these were the English philanthropists, who had come specially to Ireland 
to investigate tha extent of her wrongs. Never were two itinerant 


* Boulteeine —Anglice, a cudgel. 
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patriots thrown into a more ill-assorted assemblage; and if their errand 
was to heal national wounds, they were at present in a locality where the 
reception of personal ones was a much more probable event. Their ex¬ 
ternal appearance differed from that of the remainder of the company; 
for, in sooth, they were two slight, sandy-haired, simple-loohing gentle¬ 
men, as ever made a debut at Oonnybrook. Their intentions no doubt 
were charitable; for neither blackthorn nor saplin ornamented their right 
hands—while oil-cased umbrellas plainly intimated that they were men 
of peace as well as political reformers. 

A slight incident in entering Murty’s pavilion, might have been looked 
upon by one of these philosophers as b^ng ominous. In passing the Nora 
Creena, who presided over the culinary department of Mr. Currigan’s 
restaurant, one of the college men favoured the lady with a poke of his 
stick. Assailed in the rear. Miss Donovan, on turning round to repel 
aggression, from the peculiar position in which the Saxon visiter carried 
his umbrella, unhappily considered him the offender, and resented the 
assault by a full stoccado of her flesh-fork. Engaged in admiring the 
portrait of St. Patrick, great was the sufferer’s astonishment at finding 
the most unprotected portion of his person very painfully assailed. Re¬ 
monstrance was not permitted ; for, in a fine burst of classic eloquence. 
Miss Donovan consigned him to another and a warmer world, and with a 
flourish of the trident indicated an intention on her part to renew hos¬ 
tilities. The philosopher did not abide the issue, but jumped into the 
booth for protection; and, to judge by the uneasiness his countenance 
betrayed, as he took his place at the festive board, although a poke from 
a blackthorn may inflict a wound upon the honour, still, for leaving a 
lasting impression, there’s nothing like a flesh-fork, after all. 

The spoleeines were discussed; a couple of jugs of hot punch, fabri¬ 
cated by Murty with skill and care, succeeded the mutton; a fiddler, 
seated on an inverted keg, was playing a pleasant jig in the further end 
of the pavilion, and suddry- devotees of Terpsichore were actively at 
work. An unusual calm hung over Donnybrook ; the goddess of discord 
appeared to have left the fair for the evening ; no clattering of cudgels 
announced that the boys had gone to work; no innocent observation of 

who dare say paas? ’ gave “ note of preparation.” Separated only by 
the drapery of blanket or counterpane from thd adjacent booths, we sat 
dos-d-do8 to the ladies and gentlemen who favoured both with their 
company; and so close was the union of the rival establishments, that 
back supported back, and, from the indentations of skulls in the canvass, 
you could have easily asceftained the precise extent of the visiters on 
either side. Apollo presided over the left-hand pavilion, for in it an 
agreeable personage was warbling the^ “ Groves of Blarneywhile on 
the right, it was quite evident that “ love will be the lord of all”—a soft 
voice tenderly requesting “to be left alone,” was responded to with 
“ Arrah! Judy, my tulip, before I swallow another Johnny, I’ll take the 
flavour of yer lips.” The blanket partition was indented by a brace of 
skulls, and a smack, like the snap of a copper cap, told that the kiss was 
consummated. 

> One of the Bradbum savans having coughed to attract general atten¬ 
tion, was pleased to remark that he had come under an impression that 
the Irish had been misrepresented, and that impression was confirmed— 
that for centuries they had been oppressed, abused, qnd insulted, he be¬ 
lieved sincerely—and that the Saxon yoke was worse than the Egyptian, 
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and of that, too, he felt assured. Justice for Ireland was imperiously 
demanded ; and he pledg^ himself that the book he should publish, on 
his return to England, the title of which was still undecided, should speak 
trumpet-tongued the wrongs of injured Erin; and, as he was vain enough 
to imagine, call the attention of king, lords, and commons, to devise a 
remedy for her wrongs. On one point he must speak, and he must add, 
indignantly. The very place he now had visited with such pleasure, 
that place had been infamously libelled. In their ignorance of Ireland, 
too many of his credulous countrymen had erroneously supposed that 
Donnybrook was insecure, and men were there assaulted and knocked 
down for any reason, and sometimes for no reason at all. On this point 
he also would enlighten his besotted fellow-citizens. What could be 
more delightful than their present meeting ? Love and song at either 
side. “ A happy thought, by the way—Mr, Jenkins, I’ll trouble you to 
book it.” 

His companion, we now discovered, was only secretary to the philan¬ 
thropist; for, producing a Chubb-locked diary, he proceeded to record 
Mr. Robinson’s remarks. From the top of the table. Captain Callaghan 
winked to the college man, who divided me from the man of Bradburn, 
and that wink was correctly understood. 

“ Captain O’Sullivan,” whispered the young roue, “ you’re not in 
fighting order, so stroll down among the dancers. Behind the fiddler, 
the curtain lifts: when the rookawn commences, pop out instantly, and 
within a couple of minutes, you’ll see as beautiful a shindy as Donny¬ 
brook will show during the meeting. You see the entry in that ass’s 
day-book, which the other fool is making? If it be not altered before 
ho goes to bed—that is, if Mr. Robinson is able to reach it—don’t be¬ 
lieve Harry Ponsonby again.” 

Never was pledge given more speedily redeemed. At the moment 
when Mr. Jenkins was noticing Mr. Robinson’s remarks, the dos-d-dos 
of the latter gentleman had reached that 'affecting part of the ballad, 
where the Lady Jeffirys had just reason to complain of Saxon cruelty, 
inasmuch as 

Oliver Cromwell, 

He did her pummel. 

And made a breach in her battlement. 

Fortunate was it for me that I had taken a flank position; and, rising 
from the bench, I stepped along the booth until I reached the keg on 
which the fiddler was seated, I turned my eye carelessly on Mr. Ponsonby, 
and observed him quietly remove a fork from the table, and, unnoticed 
by the remainder of the company, jerk^ it through the blanket which sepa¬ 
rated the man of Bradburn from the man of song in the next pavilion. 
I believe there is a movement in the art of melody termed a musical 
transition ; and, never was there a more marked one, than that with 
which the quaver of our next door neighbour was exchanged for a yell of 
agony. 

“Oh! blessed Antony!” he shouted, “I’m fairly murdered,” and, 
springing from the form upon which he had been so unexpectedly 
assaidted, a crash of crockery announced that he had jumped upon the 
table. Scarcely had the prongs been inserted into the nether portion of 
the person of the vocalist, until Mr. Ponsonby had thrown himself flat 
upon the floor. TheJiead of Mr. Robinson which was thrown back in a fine 
attitude of repose, did not escape the notice of the sufferer—and, consi- 
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dering that he was indebted to the philanthropist for the favour he had 
received, he returned the compliment on the skull of the suspected assail¬ 
ant with a good will that sent Mr. Robinson to the floor like a sack of 
sawdust. Dire was the uproar that succeeded, as from either pavilion 
the company issued out and commenced a general m^lee. One mis¬ 
chievous collegeman gripped the table-cloth as he sallied into action, and 
the appurtenances thereof became instantly a heap of ruin—Avhile the 
gentleman with the painted eye, struck away one of the supporters of the 
spoleeine-pot—and in a vain attempt to preserve the equilibrium of that 
vessel, over which she presided with so much credit, Miss Donovan re¬ 
ceived a considerable portion of its contents. Hopping upon one foot, 
Biddy showed a marked antipathy to scalding water ; and all, Tyrian or 
Trojan, whose persons came within her reach, were favoured with a touch 
of her trident, and that, too, without the slightest partiality. From 
small causes spring great events. Every tent, when the cri de guerre 
was heard, poured out its quota of belligerents; and, tlirough the inge¬ 
nuity of Mr. Ponsonby, and the judicious application of a dinner-fork, in 
five minutes after, one hundred couple of its visiters were in full occupa¬ 
tion upon the green of Donnybrook. 

As for me, I watched the battle at a distance; and, as the tide of con¬ 
flict rolled from the place where hostilities had broken out, I determined 
to retire unscathed from the seat of war. On passing Murty’s establish¬ 
ment I perceived the unfortuate restaurateur lamenting over the demoli¬ 
tion of his property, while Miss Donovan was hopping about on one foot, 
collecting the few fragments of the mutton, of which the gpreater portion 
had been rapidly abstracted by numerous idlers, who had not been en¬ 
gaged in the row. 

I stepped into the pavilion. Secretary Jenkins was binding a handker¬ 
chief round his patron’s head, and I innocently inquired the extent to 
which his cranium had been damaged, and whether he could inform me 
what the deuce had proSuefcd the battle, which was still raging out of 
doors. A melancholy shake of the head announced the ignorance of the 
philanthropist, as to the causes which had rendered him hors de combat; 
but Murty Currigan was more communicative. 

“ Arran! captain, jewel—the divil, that knows every thing—Lord 
pardon us for mentionin’ his name!—only caii tell that. There they 
were, as pacable as lambs this minute, and the next nothing but bloody 
murder. Whativer brought the rookawn on, aran’t I fairly ruinated ? 
Jugs, mugs, and bottles, all in smithereens on the floor—Biddy hoppin’ 
on one leg, like a magpie—and not three scraps remaining out of a side 
of mutton. May the widow’s curse ’light upon ye, Toby Driscol! .4f 

I don’t have ye to the Court o’ Concience next Monday mornin’, for 
assault and battery on Biddy DonoVan, and destruction of property, by 
tumblin’ the spoleeine-pot. Oh, murder ! here’s myself clane broke and 
reduced to desolation, and nobody can tell how—oh, murder ! murder!” 

The jeremiade was interrupted by an exclamation from without. 

“ Oh! Father Antony, look down upon us! Arrah ! Mister Currigan, 
jewel! will ye jist step out ?” and both guest and landloi’d, meaning 
thereby Murty and myself, obeyed the summons of Miss Donovan, whose 
high excitement, and singpilar evolutions executed on a single leg, gave 
her the air and appearance of a mad Bacchante. 

“ Here, they’re fightin’ back—may the Lord protect us !—there goes 
the ‘ Papluan Bower!’ every wattle tore away for boulteeines to murder 
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one another !’* and as Biddy spoke, a goodly pavilion which bore that 
insinuating title, vanished as if harlequin had given it a signal to dis¬ 
appear, and “ left not a wreck behind.” “ Oh, murder I down goes the 
* Temple of Fortune” and fifty couple of well-matched combatants 
went, in one grand passage of arms, clean through the centre of an 
edifice, which five minutes before was doing an extensive and profitable 
business. 

The maimed and wounded began now to drop out of the m^lee, and 
retire to the rear ; generally the damage sustained was confined to the 
skull and countenance ; but from the position of his hand, a stout 
gentleman near the tent had received lethal injury much nearer to the 
centre of gravity than either the head or feet. I rather suspected who 
the sufferer was, and ventured a tender inquiry. 

“ Am I hurt ?” responded the wounded man, answering my question 
in the Irish style, by addressing an interrogatory to me in return: 
“ Arrah ! do you suppose a body can get two inches of a three-pronged 
fork drove into him through an ould blanket without feeling it ?” 

Mr. Robinson, who had managed, with the assistance of Mr. Jenkins, 
to approach the entrance of the ruins of Murty’s restaurant, witnessed 
the downfall of “ the Temple of Fortune,” for a few moments, and in 
speechless astonishment, silently gazed upon the battle, as the cries of 
the combatants and the clattering of cudgels “ now trebly thundering 
swell’d the gale.” What the current of his thoughts might have been, 
or what philosophic inferences he drew from passing events, I am not 
prepared to say, as a voice at my elbow ejaculated— 

“ Isn’t that beautiful slating, yer honours ? ‘ The Timple’s’ teetotally 

demolished—and, holy Paul! down goes ‘ the Rookery !’ ” 

As Mick Doolan—for it was the gentleman who “ rowled us to the 
Brook” that directed our attention to the progress of the battle—ended 
his brief remark, as Shakspeare salth, “ a cry of women,” and the 
magical disappearance of another fashionably establishment, too faithfully 
confirmed the truth of Mickey’s prediction ; and “ the Rookery” was no 
more. Mr. Robinson, whose intellects seemed slightly obnubilated, since 
the temper of a twig of crab-tree had been satisfactorily tested by a direct 
application to the posterior region of his knowledge-box, at last gave 
vent to his “impressions,of Ireland and the Irish.” 

“ I have read,” he hsjf said and half soliloquised, “ of Cattabaws and 
Cherokees—I am acquainted with Cannibals and Anthropophagi, through 
books; but of all the savage nations upon earth, I give the palm to 
Ireland.” 

“ Is Mr. Jenkins to book that observation ?” I inquired. 

Before he could reply, “ the war, that for a time did fail,” received a 
fresh and exciting impulse, by the fortunate arrival of a couple of 
jaunting-cars loaded with college men and citizens, who instantly, and 
without losing time by an inquiry, took pajt in the alfray. To a sup¬ 
plication from the Bradburn reformer that I would save his life, I 
willingly as.<iented. Mick Doolan piloted us to his “ bone-setterand 
when the pleasure of the evening was but commencing, we stupidly 
abandoned the scene of love and song. 

“ Do you purpose taking a spoleeine at the Brook, to-morrow ?” I 
cursorily inquired of Mr. Robinson. 

The philosopher looked at me for a moment. 

“ When I commft suicide, sir,” he solemnly responded, “ 1 will jumj^ 
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into the crater of Vesuvius ; my death will be more classic, and my 
sufferings be shorter.” 

“ But you have got merely a bird’s-eye glimpse at Irish life.” 

“ 1 have got as much knowledge of national character and habits as 1 
want to have; and should I be out of the surgeon’s hands to-morrow 
afternoon, if you inquire at the office of his Majesty's mail-packet, among 
the earliest berths secured for Liverpool, you will find one booked for— 
Mr. Anastasim Robinson.” 


On my return to Bilton’s, I had stolen up-stairs to my own chamber, 
and avoided the drawing-room. Indeed, the position I was placed in 
with Mr. Harding was one of painftd embarrassment. The racket of 
Donnybrook had partially abstracted my thoughts; but now, like the 
sobriety which follows dninkenness, the revulsion was distressing. 1 loved 
“wisely and too well” — my passion was returned—my homage was 
accepted—when up rose a gigantic obstacle to crush my hopes at once. 
Hopeless, indeed, 1 was; for I had seen enough of Mr. Harding’s 
character, to know that with him a pledge was sacred ; and that no 
matter how feelings and honour might come in conflict, with the latter 
imdoubtedly the victory would remain. What should be my course of 
action ? -Should I endeavour to alienate from him for whom it was 
destined, a heart over which the recollection of accidental services had 
given me some advantage ? Were Mary Harding’s sentiments towards 
me those of gratitude or love ? and should I, at the sacrifice of filial 
obedience, endeavour to make her mine ? Love said, “ En avant, cap¬ 
tain!” but honour whispered, “ Halt!” 

My mind was reguljrly tempest-tossed. I paced the room—now de- 
termmiug to enact “Plato the sententious,” and fly from the perilous 
struggle which passion opposed to principle entails on him who is hardy 
enough to essay the trial; then by rapid transition, throwing philosophy 
to the dogs, I resolved th/it in love as well as war, to obtain success, the 
end justified the means. The self-denial of the Romish school was 
beautiful in theory; but the happy adaptation of Irish optimism was 
pleasant in practice; and the conclusion I came to was, to run away with 
Mary first, and, on our return from Gretna-green, balance the account 
between love and duty on the road, before, we asked her father’s 
blessing. 

Heaven pardon me ! to this conclusion had I come, when a gentle tap 
at the door startled me. My loud and rather angry “ Come in !” was 
promptly obeyed! and Mftfy Harablyn presented herself. She was the 
bearer of a sealed billet—I broke the cover—rapidly ran my eye over the 
letter—and 1 need scarcely add that to my intended expedition to the 
border it was a regular demobsher. * 

And yet, though ray hopes were finally extinguished, the perusal of 
Mary’s farewell epistle was calculated to create a melancholy pleasure; 
for, while she assured me tnat she never would disobey her father, or 
foxia a union without his sanction hallowed it, she ingenuously owned 
tha^-ihe loved me, and never would wed another. Mary Hamblyn, who 
had watched the varying expression of my countenance, as I read the 
valediction of the gentle girl, was about, I presume, to offer me sym¬ 
pathy and counsel, when a heavy tread crossed the lobby. “ This way, 
sir,” exclaimed the waiter ; and after “ a loud alarum” of his knuckles on 
the door, it opened, and in came Captain Callaghan. 
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“ My dear boy—” commenced Peter, when a glance at Miss Harding’s 
pretty messenger changed the current of his thoughts. “ The Lord 
bless your pretty face I—Maybe you would let me light a cigar at your 
eye ? as the dragoon said to the duchess.” 

Mary Hamblyn having declined the experiment, and retired, the cap¬ 
tain thus continued. 

“ Arrah ! what a pity it was that your fin was out of order, and you 
couldn’t take share in the rookawn —divil a one of me ever was present 
at a prettier slating match ! We cleared the fair from end to end—and 
finished the fight by tattering down the ‘Theatre Royal.’ Lord! but 
ye would have laughed, if ye had seen Hamlet’s Ghost scrambling out of 
the ruins, with a young woman they call Ophalia. But there will be the 
devil to pay next Friday, at the Court of Conscience. Seven booths 
teetotally destroyed; and if ye riddled Donnybrook, ye wouldn’t find a 
whole tumbler. Faith ! ‘ I'll cut my lucky’ before the law begins ; and 
the fortnight poor dear Mrs. Callaghan gave me to visit the family in 
Cork, was out last Monday. Divil a step farther than Dublin I could 
get for the life of me. One meets, ye know, with so many ould ac¬ 
quaintance.” 

“ But, Peter, won’t the family be disappointed at not seeing a member 
they have so much reason to be proud of ?” 

“ 1 don’t doubt but they will; but I wrote what they call a circular 
letter to my uncle Cornelius, and tould Corney to read it to the re¬ 
mainder of the family.—Come in, if you’re fat!” continued Peter, in 
reply to a knock at the door. The order was obeyed, and the valet and 
privy couijsellor of my honoured uncle duly presented himself. Sir 
Caesar, “ good easy man,” as he fancied, had executed his stolen march— 
and the ex-commander had been actually located in BUtoii’s, and dis¬ 
cussing a chop, while I was more agreeably engaged at Donnybrook 
with a spoleeine. 

I dreaded an interview. To give my respecjjpd relative pain was most 
distressing; but, in my present state of mind, even to listen patiently to 
his matrimonial overtures would be impossible. I begged of Peter to 
aid, counsel, and assist; and, to do the captain justice, whether the call 
of love or war were made upon him by a friend, it was ever faithfully 
responded to. 

“ I wouldn’t matter stayin’ an hour or two with you and the ould 
fellow, only, upon my conscience. I’m ashamed to take olf my hat in the 
drawing-room. I got a clip or two in the scrimmageand the captain, 
removing his tile, disclosed two large strips of sticking-plaster. “ Egad! 
I was just thinking what I would tell poor dear Mrs. Callaghan, when 
she made inquiries. Peaks I I’ll just say I was pitched off a jaunting- 
car, going to attend a charity sermon at the Bethesda.” 

“ Harry, my dear fellow,” and the general shook me warmly by the 
hand, “glad to see you look so well. How is the arm ?—know the feel 
—got a touch myself of a riflle-ball from a d—d, yellow-faced Yankee, 
on the Brandywine, who took a long shot at me from behind a hiccory 
tree. Captain Callaghan, your obedient servant. How astonished you 
must be, Harry, to find old Hannibal across the herring-pond. No 
matter, the surprise wall prove agreeable. D—n that rascally editor- 
fancied you booked for the ‘ Monthly Obituary’—and the infernal lawyer 
in for the property, after all. But matters look better; the balls roll 
right again, and -ffhat the raw recruit—that’s you, Harry—has been 
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trying for in vain, the old soldier has secured for him,—a wife, Captain 
Callaghan ; and such a wife !*' 

Here Sir Csesar O’Sulliyan chuckled, and rubbed his hands. 

“ Upon my sowl, general dear, and for the same thing the lad ought 
to go down upon his marrow-bones to ye,” observed Peter. “ Divil 
blister the wife I would have been master of, that would have been 
worth the thirteenth part of a scidtogue, but for Charley Ormsby—may 
God be good to him!” 

A gracious smile accompanied a push over of the decanter to the 
gallant captain, and a delicate inquiry into the causes which produced 
the mosaic of his scull’s patchwork succeeded. 

“ Troth, general dear! if the truth must be tould, I was on the 
ran-tan, with a few friends this morning, and I’m a little the worse for 
the shindy. But about this conjugal affair—if it’s likely to come off 
soon, I should wait for a day or two.” 

“ Then, my dear captain, I am delighted,” returned the ex-commander, 
*‘to reply to you in the affirmative. Within a week, the bonds of 
Hymen shall be riveted.” 

Egad! between my honoured uncle and Peter Callaghan, I was likely 
to be married, ** out of the face,” as they say in Connaught, and that, 
too, without asking my own consent; and to this proceeding I entered a 
demurrer. 

“ 1 tell you what, HaiTy,” said the general, “ I have taken some 
trouble—^broke my heart reading thirty sheets of parchments—signed 
my name four times to the same—and as your wife’s in the house, if 
^u are not married within three days, may I, Crnsar O'Sullivan 

“ Stop, uncle!—’Tis well the recording angel has not registered a 
rash oath. I, too, swear in the face of Heaven-” 

“ Arrah ! death an’ nouns ! what are ye both cursing about ?” inquired 
the gallant captain; “ the ceiling was not pretty stout, betw^een ye 
you would bring it down.” 

“ You shall marry within the week,” said the commander. 

“ I shall not marry V' returned his undutiful nephew. 

“ Then, by every thing matrimonial. I’ll marry her myself! You 
smile. If I don’t, may my name be struck out of the ‘ Army List;’ and 
now, crook your knee, you undutiful scoundrel,' and I’ll introduce your 
honoured aunt.” 

OIF hobbled the general. 

Peter,” 1 whispered, ‘^is the old man mad ?” 

Oh! the divU a much doubt about that!” returned the captain. 

He, the unfortunate ould sinner, dramin’ about matrimony! Oh, 
upon my conscience ! if there’s not a tile off his upper works, there’s 
rats in his garret, to a certainty.” 

The door flew open—in came the general. A lady was leaning on 
his arm. I looked up—it was Mary Harding ! 

In a moment she was clasped to my bosom. 

Why, hang it! Harry, she’s your aunt, you know. Spare your 
■unde’s feelings.” 

“ My dear, dear uncle! what shall I say ?” 

“ Upon my conscience I” said Peter Callaghan, “ I’ll tell ye what you 
ought to say”—and he looked for a moment at Miss Harding—“ that 
your unde’s a regular trump, and the young lady—arrah! monasindiaul! 
but a Quaker ndght brake a convent for her I” 
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A BBCENT OCCUBBBHCB. 

A BiBM there is of civic &ine. 

At all events of notoriety 
(Excuse my mentioning its name}. 

Which crams the public to satiety. 

With rhyming puffs by shopmen bards. 

And huge conspicuous placards, 

Slung on the backs of men and boys. 

And hobble-de>hoys. 

Plying all day their devious courses ; 

Or stuck on the tall vans that flare 
Through every crowded thoroughfare. 

To cozen asses and to frigliten horses. 

This Arm’s emporium or bazaar. 

Near (where you will?), is known afar 
By catciipenny devices manifold, 

By panes of glass worth many guineas, 

And all that may attract the ninnies 

Who think they’re buying cheap, and find they’re sold. 

Two clowns one day before the shop 
In rustic frocks and spatterdashes. 

Besmirch’d with stercoraceous spli^hes, 

Came to a stop ; 

Not to admire the fiasli habiliments, 

Whicli a month’s wear would turn to filaments ; 

Not to indulge in talk domestic, 

But to decide by imprecations. 

And interchange of objurgations. 

Some unadjusted feud agrestick. 

Their flashing eyes and gestures furious 
Soon show’d that words, howe’er injurious. 

Would not interpret what their rage meant; 

So they began a fist engagement,» '* 

And in the very first attack 
One of the rustics, reeling back. 

Against the window fell slap dash. 

Zooks ! what a Crash 1 
’Twas obvious th^it the largest pane 
(If we may i^peak in Yankee strain). 

Was sent to everlasting smash. 

Away the first aggressor hurried, 

And presently was lost to sight; 

Out rusli’d four shopmen, red and flurried. 

Who seiz’d the window-breaking wight. 

Aghast and trembling with affright, 

Dragg’d him into their shop or trap, and 
Told their master what had happen’d. 

** It cost ten pounds !” the latter roar’d; 

“ Ten pounds, and you must pay them down. 

Before your liberty’s restored. 

D’ye hear ? hast got the money, clown ?" 

“Ten pounds!” cried Hodge, in blank dismay; 

“ Lord love you, I can never pay. 

I’ve got ten shillings and some pence; 

(’Tis hard to make me such a loser) 

But if they’ll cover the offence, 

June .- ryoij . lxzivii. no. cccvi. 
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Take’em and let me go, now do, sir.” 

** Blockhead ] will siioh a imte atone ? 

You must make ^ood the whole disaster.” 

I’ve nothing else, sir, of my own ; 

What more I’ve got belongs to master.” 

** So you have mon^ then'! how much Y" 

“ Why sir, he sent me on a job. 

To cash a check for fifty pound ; 

’Tis done, the note is in my fob. 

Wrapp’d in a paper, safe and sound; 

But that, you know, I mustn’t touch ; 

You wouldn’t bring me to disgrace, 

Wi’ loss o’ character and place. 

So don’t ye ax me, sir, prajP don’t; 

Touch it 1 mustn’t, and 1 won’t.” 

“ Your master, clown, is answerable 
For your misdeeds, whate’er thej' be; 

Down with the note upon the table. 

And we’ll give change and set you free ; 

If not, prepare to go to prison.” 

“ Dang it!” cried Hodge, with face of woe, 

“ What can I do, sir, when you know 
The money isn’t mine, but his’n ?” 

Stuff!” quoth the magnate of the shop ; 

“ Quick 1 q^uick I let the police be call’d. 

And send him straight to gaol.” ** Stop ! stop !” 

Ejaculated Hodge, appall’d. 

And like a leaf of aspen shaking, 

Such was his pitiable taking, 

•* Master, if 1 am miss’d, will say 
I’ve robb’d him, and have run away. 

It can’t be help’d—what must be must.” 

So saying he fish’d up the note. 

From the deep fob in which ’twas thrust. 

And twisted like a papillote, 

Secured the Change, and then departed, 

Half frightened and half broken hearted. 
Moaning and muttering, “ I fegsl 
How shall I ever tell my master 
About this terrible disaster ? 

I’m ruin’d, sure as eggs is eggs.” 

Our cits, though chuckling with intense 
Enjoyment at the clown’s expense. 

Had little cause for mirth, if any. 

For lo I their Jbanker’s clerk appears 
Next day, and whispers in their ears, 

“ This fifty’s forged—not worth a penny!” 

Such was the fact, our firm, had lost. 

Besides the broken window's cost. 

Pounds forty at a single throw 
What had they in return to show 
For such subtraction from their till ? 

A piece of paper, value—nil 1 

Meanwhile the fighting clowns, whose roguery 
(They were colleagues) the plot had planud. 
By which the tradesmen were trepann’d. 
Changed their smock frocks for stylish toggery, 
To Margate steam’d, to take their pleasure, 

And spent their forty pounds at leisure. 


H. 
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THE EKROR. 

BY G. P. B. JAHES, BSQ. 

Chap. XXVII. —(Continued.) 

Mqrbton whistled a bit of au opera air, but the old man put his hand 
on his arm, saying in a low tone, ** Hush! hush! what’s the use of such 
noise ?” and leadmg the way to the opposite corner, he chose one of the 
smallest of the keys on his bunch,' and stooped down, kneeling on one 
knee by the side of a large stone in the pavement, marked with a cross 
and a star, and having a keyhole in it covered with a brass plate made to 
play in the stone. The old man put in the key and turned it, but when 
he attempted to lift the slab it resisted. 

“ There, you must get it up for yourself,” he said, rising, “ I can’t; 
take hold of the key, and with your young arm you’ll soon get it up, I 
dare say.” 

Moreton did as the other directed, and raised the slab without difEculty. 
When he had done, he quietly put the keys in his pocket, saying, “ Give 
me the lantern!” 

But Mr. Grindley did not like the keys being in Captain Moreton’s 
pocket, and though he did not think it worth while to make a piece of 
work about it, yet he kept the lantern and went down first. A damp, 
close smell met them on the flight of narrow stone steps, which the old 
lords of the manor had built down into their place of long repose ; and 
the air was so dark that it seemed as if the blankness of all the many 
long nights which had passed since the vault \^as last opened had accu¬ 
mulated and thickened ^ere. 

For some moments, the faint light of the lantern had no effect upon the 
solid gloom; but, as soon as it began to melt, the old man walked on, 
saying, “ This way, captain. I think it used to stand hereabouts, upon 
the tressles to the right. That is your father’s to the left, and then there’s 
your mother’s; and next there’s your little sister, who died when she was 
a baby, all lying snug together. The Moretons, that is the old Moretons, 
are over here. Here’s your grandfather—a jolly old dog, I recollect him 
well, with his large stomach and his purple face—and then his lady—I did 
not know her—and then two or three yoimgsters. You see, young and 
old, they all come here one time or another. This should be your great 
grandfather,” and he held up the lantern to the top of one of the coffins. 
“ No,” he smd, after a brief examination; “ that is the colonel who was 
killed in ’45. Why they put him here I don’t know, for he died long 
before your great grandfather. Buthere the old gentleman is. He lived 
to a great age, I know.” 

** Let me see,” said Captain Moreton; and approaching the side of the 
cofi5n he made the old man hold the lantern close to the plate upon the 
top. The greater part of the light was shed upon the coffin lid, though 
some rays stole upwards and cast a sickly glare upon the two faces that 
hung over the last resting-place of the old baronet. Captain Moreton 
- o 2 
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put his hand in his pocket, at the same time pointing with the other to a 
brass plate, ^It, which bore a shSk inscription upon it, somewhat obscure 
from dust and verdigris. 

“ There! it is quite plain,” he said, “ 1766!” 

The old sexton had been fumbling for a pair of spectacles, and now he 
mounted them on his nose and looked closer, saying, “ No, captain, 1760.” 

“ Nonsense!” said the other, sharply, “it is the dust covers the tail of 
the six. I’ll show you in a minute;” and as quick as light he drew the 
other hand from hb pocket, armed with a sharp steel instrument of a very 
peculiar shape. It was like a stamp for cutting pastry, only much smaller, 
with the sharp edge formed like a broken sickle. Before the old man 
could see what he was about to do, he pressed his hand, and the instrument 
it contained, tight upon the plate, gave it a slight turn and withdrew it. 

“Lord 'a mercy! what have you done?” exclaimed the sexton. 

“ Nothing, but taken off the dust,” answered Moreton with a laugh ; 
** look at it now! Is it not 66 plain enough?” 

“Ay, that it is,” said Grindley. “But this won’t do, captain, this 
won’t do.” 

“ By-it shall do,” replied the other, fiercely; “and if you say one 

word, you will not only lose the money but get hanged into the bargain; 
for the moment I hear you’ve ’peached I’ll make a full confession, and say 
you put me up to the trick. So now my old boy you are in for it, and 
had better go through with it like a man. If we both hold our tongues 
nothing can happen. We slip out together and no one knows a syllable; 
but, if we are fools, and chatter, and don't help each other, we shall both 
get into an infernal scrape. You will suffer most, however. I’ll take care 
of that. Then, on the contrary, if I get back what they have cheated me 
and my father out of, you shall have 100/. for your pains.” 

At first the sexton was inclined to exclaim and protest, but Captain 
Moreton went on so long that he had time to reflect—and, being a man of 
quick perceptions, to mak^ ug his mind. At first, too, he looked angrily 
in his companion’s face through his spectacles, holding up the lantern to 
see him well ; but gradually he dropped the light and his eyes together 
to the coffin-lid, examined it thoughtfully, and in the end said, in a low, 
quiet, significant voice, “ I think, captain, the tail of that six looks some¬ 
what bright and sharp considering how old it is.” 

The compact was signed and sealed by those words; and Moreton re¬ 
plied, “ I’ve thought of all that, old gentleman. It shall be as green as 
the rest by to-morrow morning.” 

Thus saying, he took oift a small vial of a white liquid, dropped a few 
drops on the plate, and rubbed them into the deep mark he had made. 
Then, turning gaily to his companion, he exclaimed “ Now for the register.” 

Grindley made no reply; and they talked up into the church again, put 
down the slab of stone, locked it, and advanced towards the vestry. There, 
however, the old man paused at the door, saying, in a low, shaking voice, 
“ I can’t, captain I I can’t! It is forgery, nothing else. I’ll stay here, 
you go and do what you like, you’ve the keys.” 

“ Where are the books keptr’ asked the other, speaking low. 

“ In the great chest,” said the sexton, “ it must be the second book from 
the top.” 

“ Can I find pen and ink ?” inquired Moreton. 

■ “ On the table, on the table,” answered Grindley. “ Mathew Lomax 
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had a child christened two days ago. But it wont never look like the old 
ink.” 

“ Never you fear,” said the other worthy, “ I am providedand taking 
the lantern, he opened the vestry-door ana went in. 

Captain Moreton set down the lantern on a little table covered with 
green cloth, and proceeded about his work quietly and deliberately. He 
was no new offender, though this was a new offence. He had none of 
the young timidity of incipient crime about him. He had done a great 
many unpleasant things on great inducements, pigeoned confiding friends, 
made friendships for the sake of pigeoning, robbed Begums, as was the 
custom in those days, shot two on* three intimate acquaintances who did 
not like being wronged, and was, moreover, a man of a hardy constitu¬ 
tion, so that his nerves were strong and unshaken. He tried two or three 
keys before he found the one which fitted the lock of the chest. He 
took out two volumes of registers, and examined the contents, soon found 
the passage he was looking for, and then searched for the pen and ink, 
which, after all, were not upon the table. Then he tried the pen upon 
his thumb-nail, and took out his little bottle again, for it would seem that 
within that vent was some fluid which had a double operation, namely, 
that of corroding brass and rendering ink palid. The register w'as laid 
open before him, a stool drawn to the table, his hand pressed tight upon 
the important page, and the pen between his fingers and thumb to keep 
all ste^y in the process of converting 1760 into 1766, when an unfor¬ 
tunate fact struck him, namely, that there were a great many insertions 
between the two periods. He paused to consider how this was to be over¬ 
come, when suddenly he heard an exclamation from without, and the 
sound of running steps in the church, as if some one was scampering 
away in great haste. He had forgotten--it was the only thing he had 
forgotten—to turn his face to the door, and he was in the act of attempt¬ 
ing to remedy this piece of neglect, by twisting his head over his 
shoulder, when he received a blow upon the dheelc which knocked him off 
his stool, and stretched him on the pavement of the vestry. He started 
up instantly, but before he could see any thing or any body, the lantern 
was knocked over, and the door of the vestry shut and bolted, leaving 
him a prisoner in the dark. 


Chap. XXVIII. 

Tarningham Park was exceedingly quiet; for Sir John Slingsby was 
out at dinner some five miles off, and his merry activity being removed, every 
living thing seemed to think itself entitled to take some repose. Mrs. 
Clifford, who had been far from well for several days, and had not quitted 
her room during the whole morning, had gone to bed, Mary and Isabella 
were conversing quietly—perhaps sadly—in the drawing-room,'the butler 
snored in the pantry, the ladies’ maids and footmen were enjoying a 
temporary calm in their several spheres, and cook, scullions, and house¬ 
maids w'ere all taxing their energies to do nothing with the most merito¬ 
rious perseverance. Even the hares hopped more deliberately upon the 
lawns, and the cock-pheasants strutted with more tranquil grandeur. 
Every one seemed to know that Sir John Slingsby was absent, and that 
there was no need to laugh, or talk, or dance, or sing, or eat, or drink, 
more than was agreeable. The very air seemed to participate in the 
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general feelings for, whereas it had been somewhat boisterous and keen 
during the day, it sunk into a calm, heavy, chilly sleep towards night, and 
the leaves rested motionless upon the trees, as if weary of battling with 
the wind. 

“ We will have a fire, Mary,” said Isabella; “ though it be summer in 
the calendar, it is winter in the field, and I do not see why we should 
regelate our comfort by the almanac. Papa will not be home tUl 
twelve, and though he will be warm enough, I dare say, that will do 
nothing for us.” 

As she spoke she rose to ring the bell; but at the same moment 
another bell rang, being that of tiie chief entrance, and both Miss 
Slingsby and her cousin looked aghast at the idea of a visiter. Some 
time elapsed before their apprehensions were either confirmed or removed; 
for there was a good deal of talking at the glass door; but at first the 
servant did not choose to come in with any explanation. At length, 
however, a footman appeared in very white stockings and laced knee- 
bands, saying, with a grin, “ If you please, ma’am, there is little Billy 
Lamb at the door wishes to see you. He asked for Sir John first. I 
told him he couldn’t, for you were engaged ; but he said he was sure 
you would, and teased me just to tell you he was here.” 

“Billy Lamb !” said Isabella. “Who is that?—Oh, I remember: is 
not that the poor boy at the White Hart ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied the footman, “ the little humpback that you 
gave half-a-crown to one day when he was whistling so beautiful.” 

“ Oh, I will see him, of course,” said Isabella, much to the footman’s 
amazement, who could not see the “ of course“ I will come out and 
speak with him.” 

“ Have him brought in here, Bella,” said Mary, “I know the poor 
boy well, and his mother, too. The poor daughter is dead ; she married 
badly, I believe, and died two or three years ago.” 

“ Bring him in,” saia Miss Slingsby to the servant, and the man re¬ 
tired to mlfil her commands. As Billj Lamb entered the room the two 
fair girls, both so beautiful yet so unlike each other, advanced towards 
the door to meet him; and stood before the poor deformed boy leaning 
slightly towards each other, with their arms linked together. The boy 
remained near the entrance, and the footman held the door open behind 
him till Miss Slingsby nodded her head as an intimation that his pre¬ 
sence was not required. 

“ Well, William,” said* Isabella, as the man departed, “ how are you, 
and what is it you want ?” 

“And your poor mother, Willi/im,” said Mary Clifford, “ I have not 
seen her a long while, how is she ?’** 

“ She is much better, thank you, ma’am,” replied the boy. “ She is 
reconciled with Stephen, now, and has gone to be with him up in the cot¬ 
tage, and take care of his little boy, my poor sister’s orphan, and so she 
is much better.” Then turning to Isabella, he went on—“I am quite 
well, thank you, miss; but somehow my heart is very down just now, for 
I came up to tell Sir John something very terrible and very bad.” 

*« Is it magistrate’s business, William ? or can I give you any help ?” 
asked Isabella. 

“ Oh dear no, Miss Slingsby,” replied the boy, “it is not about myself 
at all, but about Sir John ;” and he looked up in hor face with his clear, 
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bright, intellig^it eyes, as if beseeching her to< nsderstand him without 
forcing him to hirther explanations. 

But Isabella not understand him at all; and she inquired—What 
do you mean,, my good lad ? 1 am sure my father will be glad to dO' any 
thing he can for you; and I do not think that you would yourself do 
any thing very terrible and very bad, such as- you ^ak of” 

“ Hush, Isabella,” said her cousin, whose heart was a more appreheu* 
sive one than her cousin’s, and who had some glimmering of dangers or 
sorrows hidden under the boy’s obscure words: Let him explain him¬ 
self. Tell us, William, exactly what you mean. If wrong has been 
done you, we wiU try to make it fight; but you spoke of my unde : has 
any thing happened to Sir John ?” 

“No, Miss Mary,” replied Billy Lamb, “but I fear evil may happen 
to him if something is not done to stop it.” 

“ But of what kind ?” asked Isabella, anxiously; “ tell us all about it. 
What is it you fear? Where did you get your information ?” 

“ From Mr. Bacon,” answered the boy, simply, “ the little lawyer at 
Tamingham, ma’am. He’s not a bad man, nor an unkind man either, 
like Mr. Wharton; and, though he did not just bid me come up and tell 
Sir John, yet he said he very much wished he knew what was going to 
happen. Then he said he could not write about it, for it was no business 
of his, as he was but acting for others, and he did not like to send a 
message because—” 

“ But what is it?” exclaimed Mary Clifford and Isabella together. “Bi 
pity’s name, my good boy, do not keep us in suspense.” 

“ Why, ma’am, he said,” continued the boy, in a sad tone, and casting 
down his eyes, “ that to-morrow there would be an execution put in here 
—^that means that they will seize every thing. I know that, for they did 
so six months after my hither ^ed. Then he said that very likely Sir 
John would be arrested, unless lie could pay five thousand pounds down 
at once.” * • 

Isabella sunk down in a chair overwhelmed, exclaiming, “ Good 
Heaven!” 

“ This is what Captain Hayward told us of!” said Mary Clifford, put¬ 
ting her hand to her brow, and speaking rather to herself than to her 
cousin. “ How unfortanate that he should be absent now. This duel, 
depend upon it, has prevented him from taking the means he proposed 
for averting this blow, I feel sure hC could and would have done so as 
he promised.” 

“ Oh, whatever Ned Hayward promised he was able to perform,” an¬ 
swered Isabella, “ nothing but some unfortunate circumstance, such as 
this duel, has prevented him. He is as true and open as the day, Mary. 
What would I not give for but five minutes’ conversation with him now.” 

“Would you? Would you?” said the musical voice of the poor 
boy. “ I think if you want mem, you can have them very soon.” 

“ Oh, you dear good boy!” cried Isabella, starting up, “ send him here 
directly, if you know where he is. Tell him that my father’s safety de¬ 
pends entirely upon him : tell him we are ruined if he does not coma” 

“ 1 do not tmnk I can send Mm,” said the boy in a disappointed tone. 
“ 1 don’t tMnk he can come: but if you like to go and see him, I will 
venture to take you where he is ; for 1 am sure you would not do him 
a great injury, aiyl say any thing of where he is Md.” 
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“Goto him?” exclaimed Isabella; “why, it is growing quite dark, 
mj good William. How can I go ? But this is folly and weakness,” she 
exclaimed the next moment, “ when my father’s liberty and character are 
at stake, shall I hesitate to go any where. I will go, William. Where 
is it? Is it far? 

“ Stay, dear Isabella,” said her cousin, “if needful, I will go with you. 
This is a case which I think may justify what would be otherwise impro¬ 
per. But let me ask one or two questions. You say Mr. Bacon told 
you this, William. If he wished my uncle to know the facts, why did 
ne not send one of his clerks?” 

“ Why he said, Miss Mary, that he had no right,” answered the boy, 

he seemed in a great flurry, and as if he did not well know what to 
do; but he asked if I had seen Sir John in town; for he generally 
comes to the White Hart, ^ou know; and told me to let him know if 1 
chanced to meet with him in town because he wanted to speak with him 
exceedingly. And then he went on that he did not know that he ought 
to tell mm either ; for he had got an execution to take to-morrow, 
here, and to have a writ against him the first thing to-morrow, and a 
great deal more that I forget. But he said he was very sorry, and would 
almost give one of his hands not to have it to do. At last he said I was 
not to tell any body in the town what he had said, but that I might tell 
Sir John if I saw him, so I came away here, miss, as soon as I could.” 

“But where is Captain Hayward to be found, then?” asked Miss 
Clifford. “ You must tell us that before we can make up our minds, 
WiUiam.” 

“ I may as well tell you as take you,” replied the boy, “ but I must 
go on before to say you are coming. He is at Ste Gimlet’s, with him and 
my mother, and has been there ever since he shot Mr. Wittingham.” 

“ Oh, I shall not mind going there,” ^ried Isabella, “ it will not call for 
observation fiom the servants, but if he had been at an inn, it would have 
been terrible.” * 


Mary Cliflbrd smiled; for she was one of those who valued proprieties 
ncarZy at their right worth, if not quite. She never violated them rashly; 
for no pleasure, or amusement, or mere personal gratification would sne 
transgress rules which society, had framed, even though she might think 
them wrong or foolish; but with a great object; a good purpose, and a 
clear heart, she was ready to set them at nought. “ I will go very wil¬ 
lingly with you, dear Bella,” she said. “ Captain Hayward went to 
London, I know, for the express purpose of providing the means of avert¬ 
ing this calamity; but, from some words which he let drop, I fancy he 
believed that it was not likely to fall upon us so soon. There is no way 
that I see of mding your father bu^ by seeing and consulting with 
this old friend. You said all this would happen early to-morrow, 
William?” she continued, taming again to the boy, 

“As soon as it was light. Miss Mary,” repUed poor Billy Lamb. 

“ Oh, Heaven, I will order the carriage directly,” said Isabella, “ run 
on, there’s a good lad, and tell Captain Hayward I am coming. You 
; ca» tell him why, and all about it.” 

The boy retired, and sped away by the shortest paths towards his 
brother-in-law’s cottage. In the mean while the carriage was ordered ; 
but Sir John had got the chariot with him; the barouche had not been 
out for some time; and the coachman thought fit dust it. Three- 
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quarters of an hour passed ere the lamps were lighted and all was ready, 
and then a footman with gold^laced hat in hand stood by the side of the 
vehicle, to hand the ladies in and accompany them. Isabella, however, 
told him that he would not be wanted, and gave the order to drive to 
Stephen Gimlet’s cottage. 

** Ay !” said the footman, as he turned into the house again, “ Billy 
Lamb’s mother is there. Now they’ll do the young ladies out of a guinea 
or two. I ll warrant. What fools women are, to be sure I” 

While he thus moralised, the carriage rolled slowly on in the dark 
night, drawn by two tall pursey horses and driven by a coachman of the 
same qualities, neither of whom at all approved of being unexpectedly 
taken out at that hour of the night; for dinner parties were rare in the 
neighbourhood of Tamingham Park, balls were rarer still, and Sir John 
Slingsby was much fonder of seeing what he called a set of jolly fellows 
at his own house than of going out to find them, so that none of his horses 
were at all accustomed to trot by candle-light. Nearly half an hour more 
elapsed before the carriage entered the quiet lane unaccustomed to the 
sound of any wheels but those of a waggon, or a taxed-cart, and at 
length the reins were drawn in at the door of the cottage. The house 
looked unpromising, not a light was to be seen, for, strange to say, 
window-shutters h^ been put up to every casement of Stephen Gim¬ 
let’s dwelling, though one would not have supposed him a man addicted 
to such luxuries. The coachman felt his dignity hurt at having to 
descend from the box and open the cairiage-door, the respectability of the 
whole family seemed to suffer in his eyes ; but, nevertheless, he did it, 
and as he did so the horses moved on two or three yards, of which 
Isabella was glad, for she reSected that if the coachman saw into the 
cottage, he might see the inmates also. Ere she went in, she told him 
to drive back to the style some two hundred yards down the lane, and if 
the boy Billy Lamb came over—it was his way from Tarningharn Park 
■—to keep him with the carriage. Then, wJth fwo hearts which it must 
be confessed fluttered sadly, Isabella and Mary knocked at the cottage- 
door, and scarcely waiting for reply opened it in haste and went in. 
Mary’s heart fluttered at the thought of seeing Ned Hayward, as well as at 
the feeling of taking a somewhat unusual step ; but Isabella’s flutter was 
solely on the latter account till the door was open, and then it became 
worse than ever on another score. 

The first object she saw straight before her was Mr. Beauchamp, who 
was standing in the midst of the little parlour of the cottage, talking to 
the poor boy, Billy Lamb, while Mrs. Lamb and Stephen Gimlet were 
placed near the wide cottage hearth. 

The moment that Miss Slingsby’s’face appeared, Beauchamp turned 
from the boy, saying, 

“ Here are the ladies themselves. Now go home, my good boy; and 
if your master is angry at your absence, tell him I wiU explain all to 
him. My dear Miss Mngsby, I am delighted to see you and your fair 
cousin. The boy says you wish to speak with Captain Hayward. He 
is in the room above. 1 will tell him immediately and, {tfter shaking 
hands with both of the ladies, he turned away and went up-stairs; 

Mary whispered eagerly with Isabella; and Stephen Gimlet touched 
his mother-in-law’s arm, as he saw that there was evidently a good deal 
of agitation in their, fair visiters’ manner, saying, 
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Come, Goody, it wont give you cold, I dare say, to walk out for a bit 
with me. They’D want to talk together,” he added, in a low voice, “ and 
if it’s cold we’U go into the little vestry of the church,” 

The old woman looked towards the back-room, where the child was 
sleeping; but Stephen answered her, ere she spoke, whispering, 

No, no, we should hear it all there.” 

Goody Lamb put her shawl over her head, while he took down the key 
of the church; and Mary’s eye catching their movements, she said, 

“ Only for a few minutes, Mrs. Lamb. I should like to speak with you 
when we have said a few words to Captain Hayward.” 

Mrs. Lamb dropped a courte.sy, and went out with her son-in-law; and 
the next moment, a slow step was heard coming down the stairs. 

“ Good Heaven, you are ill, Captain Hayward,” cried Isabella, as her 
father’s friend presented himself, foUowed by Beauchamp. Mary Clifford 
said nothing, but she felt more. 

“ Oh, I shall soon be weD again, my dear Miss Slingsby,” answered 
Ned Hayward : “ the ball is out, and I am recoveriner quite fast—only a 
Dttle weak.” 

** Hayward teUs me I shall not be one too many,” said Beauchamp ; 
“ but if I am. Miss Slingsby, send me away, remembering, however, tliat 
you may command me in any other way as well as that.” 

What a difference there is between enterprise and execution! How 
the difficulties grow upon us at every step of the mountain path, and 
how faint the heart feels at the early obstacles which we had altogether 
overlooked, IsabeUa Slingsby had thought it would be the easiest thing 
in the world to enter upon the state of her father’s affairs with Ned 
Hayward. He was so old a friend ; he had known her father since he 
was himself sixteen years of age; he had himself given the first warning, 
had opened the way. It had seemed to her, indeed, that there would 
not be the slightest difficulty, that there could not be any obstacle; 
but now, when she had to sl]jeak of aU, her heart sank, her courage failed 
her ; and she strove to turn the conversation to any other subject—only 
for a moment, till she recovered thought and breath. 

“ Oh, no 1 Do not go, Mr. Beauchamp,” she said. “ But how ill 
Captain Hayward looks. We had no idea he had been wounded. They 
said that Mr. Wittingham was the only auffereV.” 

“ I can assure you, it is nothing,” replied Ned Hayward; “ but you 
must sit down, my dear young ladyand with his left arm he put a seat 
for Miss SDngsby, while Beauchamp did the same good office for Mary 
Cfifford. ** 1 am sure that you have something important to say, and I 
guess what it is,” the young officer continued ; “ Miss Clifford, you told 
your cousin a very painful communioarion I made to you ten or twelve 
days ago. Is it not so ? and she has come to speak upon that subject ?” 

“ I did, Captain Hayward,” answered Mary Clifford; “ I told her all 
you had said—and your generous and noble offer to assist Sir John in 
the most pressing emergency. Her own knowledge confirmed in a great 
degree the feet of great danger; but we feared that this unfortunate 
duel might have int^ered with your plans, and knew not where to find 
you, ot communicate with you.” 

“ I did not forget what I had undertaken,” answered Ned Hayward ; 

but like a thoughtless fool, as I am, I forgot I might be wounded. Miss 
Clifford, or that I might be forced to run for it. ^ WeD may the good 
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people call me thoughtiess Ned Hayward.; for I remembered tbat I might 
be killed, and provided against it; but I did not recollect an^ thmg ei , 
and ordered the money to be remitted to the bank here at famingham. 
The ball went into my shoulder, however, and 1 have been unable to 
write ever since; otherwise I would have sent the cheque long^ 
to be used whenever it was needed. I hope to^ be able to write as 
well as ever in a few days ; so put j^our mind quite at ease upon that 
score. As for the mortgage, which is, I suppose, in train for immediate 
foreclosure, we must think what can be done some other way ; for I am 
a poor man, as you know, and have not the means of lending the 
amountand, as he spoke, he turned his eyes towards Beauchamp. 

Ned Hayward calculated that there would be plenty of time to make 
all his arrangements; but such fancies were dissipated in a moment by 
Isabella’s reply:— 

“ Did not the boy tell you,” she asked, “ that every thing you feared, 
is to take place to-morrow ? He came up to warn us. That good little 
man, Bacon, the attorney, sent him.” 

« No, Isabella,” said Mary Clifford, “ he did not exactly send him^; 
but he told him the facts, evidently that they might reach my uncle’s 
ears; and the boy came up to tell us. I was sure, Captain Hayward, 
she added, with a glowing cheek, “ that you would do what you could to 
aid, and that, if you could not aid, you would advise us how to act. We 
therefore came on here, without hesitation; for no time is to be lost, and 
Sir John is unfortunately out at dinner.” 

“ Very luckily, rather,” said Ned Hayward. “ No time, indeed, is to 
be lost, if such be the state of things. I must write the cheque at once, 
some way or another. There is a pen and ink in my little room, I will 
go and get it.” 

“But can you write?” asked Mary, anxiously; “can you, without 
injury to yourself ?” 

“ Nay, stay, Hayward, stay,” said Beaufthaftip ; “ y'^u mentioned tho 
subject of the mortgage to me the other day. What is the amount, can 

you tell ?” ..IT, 

“ About fifty thousand pounds, and the devil himself knows how much 

interest,” answered Ned Hayward; “for I do not think Sir John has an^ 

idea.” • , , t. 

“ Nay, then I fear you must write the cheque, ’ said Beauchamp, 

gravely ; “ for I must not diminish the amount in the bank ; but I will 
get the pen and ink. We are a sort of prisoners here. Miss Slingsby, 
and dare not show ourselves till Mr, Wittingham’s state is better ascer¬ 
tained, or we should long ago have endeavoured to put your mind at rest 
upon these subjects. However, we hear the young man is better, and 
therefore I trust we shall not be obliged to play at hide and seek much 

longer.” i • i. 

Thus saying, he went up the stairs again, but was several nunutes 

ere he returned, during which time, though occasionally falling into fits 
of grave thought, Ned Hayward laughed and talked gaily ; from time to 
time‘Stealing a quiet look at the fair face of Mary Clifford, as she leaned 
her arm upon the table, and gazed somewhat sadly at the embers of the 

gamekeeper’s fire. j • • 

At length Mr. Beauchamp made his appearance once more, and sitting 
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down to the table with a cheque-book before him, Ned Hayward, with 
a laugh, took the pen in his hand, saying, 

** I must dash it off in haste, or it wul be pronounced a forgery. So 
here is for it,” and with a rapid stroke or two he filled up the cheque for 
the sum of twelve thousand pounds, and signed his name. His cheek 
turned pale as he wrote; and Mary Clifford saw it, but that was the only 
sign of pain that he suffered to appear. Then, throwing down the pen, 
he took the paper with his left hand, and gave it to Miss Slingsby. 

” There,” he said, “ I have had you on my knee twelve years ago, and 
called you dear little Bella: but 1 never thought you would give me so 
much pleasure as you do now.” , 

“ Well, Ned Hayward,” exclaimed Isabella, with her eyes running over, 
“ you are certainly the best and noblest creature in the world.” 

Mary Clifford’s lips murmured something very like “ He is.” 

Beauchamp looked on with an expression of grave pleasure ; but 
scarcely was the check signed and given, when the door of the cottage 
opened suddenly, and Stephen Gimlet took a step over the threshold, 
saying, 

“ I have caught him, gentlemen, I have caught him like a rat in a 
trap.” 

“ Whom have you caught ?” asked Beauchamp, turning qmckly 
towards him. 

“ Why, the fellow who fired the shot in at the window,” answered 
Stephen Gimlet. 

“ That is glorious!” exclaimed Ned Hayward. “ Where is he? What 
have you done with him ?” 

“ I should not have meddled with him, perhaps,” said the gamekeeper, 
** if I had not found him meddling with the registers in the church, which 
I know he has no right to do. I and Goody Lamb went out for a bit 
into the churchyard, and, as she found the wind cold, we opened the little 
door at this side of the clfurch and went in ; I had not been in a minute, 
when I heard some one talking plain enough, but I could not see any 
body for the life of me. I told Goody Lamb to stand behind the piUar 
by the pulpit, while I went to see ; but before 1 could take a step, up 
out of the Moreton vault came two men with a lantern. One of them 
*’was this fellow ; and the other was the old sexton ; and they walked 
straight across towards the vestry; but, just a little way from the door, 
the old sexton stopped and said, ‘ I can’t, captain, it is nothing better 
than forgeryor something like that; and the other fellow took the 
lantern and went on into the vestry. So 1 said to Goody Lamb, in a 
whisper; ‘ Those rascals are up to no good and she answered ; ‘ One 
of them never was all his life.’ So‘, then I said.: ‘ You get forward and 
scare the old sexton; I’ll be close behind you.* The old woman did it in 
a minute, walking on without any noise, till she was right between him 
and the light, coming out of the vestry-door. However, he had heard 
us whisper, I fancy ; for he was staring about him, as if he was looking 
for a ghost; and, as soon as he saw something stand there, off he set, as 
''if the devil were behind him ; and I jumped into the vest^, where the 
other fellow was sitting with one of the g^eat books open berore him, and 
a pen in his hand. I did not give him much time to think, but knocked 
him over, upset the lantern, and locked the door. So there he is in a 
cage, just like one of my ferrets.” ’ , 
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That’s capital,” cried Ned Hayward; but Beauchamp looked very 
grave, and, turning to Gimlet, he said, 

“ We’ll consider what is to be done with him by and by. You can 
bring your good mother-in-law back now, Stephen; for our business is 
nearly over, and then you can see these two ladies safe to the carriage. 
Miss Slingsby,” he continued, as soon as the gamekeeper was gone, “ I 
wish to speak two words with you regarding this little note,” and he held 
one up Wore her. “ I took advantage of the pen and ink before I 
brought it down, and so kept you waiting, I’m afraid; but it was not 
without a purpose.” 

Isabella hesitated for a moment; but Beauchamp added, laughing, 

“ Nay, surely, you will trust yotfl'self with me as far as the <K)or.” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Isabella, with a gay toss of her head; “ I am doing 
all kinds of odd things to-night, and see no reason for stopping in mid 
course.” 

Thus saying, she walked towards the door, with Beauchamp following; 
and they went out into the little garden, where Beauchamp put the note 
in her hand, saying, 

“ This is addressed to Dr. Miles, my dear young lady. We are not 
very well aware of what has taken place regarding this mortgage, which 
Hayward has mentioned to me ; but I fear there is some foul play going 
on. Should any sudden inconvenience arise regarding it, or the interest 
upon it, send that note instantly to Dr. Miles, and, at the same time, take 
means to let me know.” 

“ But how, my kind friend ?” asked Isabella, “ how can I let you 
know', without discovering your place of concealment to others ? You 
are doubtless, aware, that there are placards all over the place offering a 
reward for the apprehension of yourself and Captain Hayward.” 

“ We must not mind that,” answered Beauchamp ; “ but, at all events, 
it may be as well to send a note to me, enclosed to good old Widow 
Lamb; and I must take my measures afterv^arc]^, as I find best. In the 
mean time. Dr. Miles will insure that your father is put to no incon¬ 
venience ; for it so luckily happens, that I have a large sum unemployed 
at the present moment, which could not be better applied, than by saving 
you from distress and annoyance.” * 

“Oh, Mr. Beauchampj” cried Isabella, greatly moved, “what right 
have I to so much kindness and generosity ?” 

“ Every right, that a fine and noble heart can give,” answered Beau¬ 
champ ; “ and, oh, let me add, every right, that can be bestowed by the 
most sincere affection, that ever woman inspired in man—but 1 will not 
agitate you more to-night. This is not a moment, when 1 can press 
such a topic upon you. There is only one thing you must promise, that 
you will suffer no consideration whatever to prevent you from availing 
yourself of the means of freeing your father from his difficulties—no, not 
even the rash words 1 have just spoken.” 

Isabella was silent for a moment; but then she replied, in a low voice, 

“ Those words would have quite the contrary effect. They would give 
me confidence and hope and she put her hand in his. 

Beauchamp raised it to his lips warmly, fully understanding all that 
her reply implied. 

The devil is in a country apothecary. There is an awkward fatality about 
them which always brings ,jthem on the ground at the wrong moment. 
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“ Good zughbf good night, Mr. Beauchamp,*’ said Mr. Slattery of 
Tarningham, slowly walking his horse down the sandy isjie. I thought 
I would just step in to see Captain Hayward, and tell you that Harry 
Wittin^ham is much better to-night,” and Mr. Slattery was dismounting 
firom his horse, not in the slightest degree udth the mtention of seeing 
whose hand Mr. Beauchamp 1^ been kissing, but merely in the exercise 
of Hs professional avocations. As misfortune would have it, Beauchamp 
had left the cottage-door open behind him, so that the surgeon had a fair 
view of the act by which that gentleman had sealed his tacit contract 
with Isabella, by ihe light which streamed forth from within. But that 
which was unfortunate on one side, was fortunate on another; for no 
sooner was the first monosyllable otit of Mr. Slattery’s mouth, than 
Isabella darted ia and closed the door, so that the surgeon, though he 
thought the figure strangely like Sir John’s daughter, could not swear to 
the fact. 

Beauchamp at the same time hastened to prevent his obtaining any 
more precise knowledge, saying, “ Thank you for your information, 
Mr. Slattery. Hayward is better, and cannot see you to-night, being 
particularly engaged at present. Good nightand he also retired into 
the house and shut the door. 

“ Ho, ho!” said Mr. Slattery, “so they do not choose me to see! 
Well, let them take the consequences. When people trust me, I can be 
as silent as the grave ; but if they show a want of confidence, I know 
how to match them. Did I whisper one word to any one of where the 
two gentlemen were? No, not a word! and now they think to blind 
me. Well, well, we shall see.” 

And Mr. Slattery did see, for while this soliloquy had been going on, 
he had been going on too, and when it came to a conclusion, he came 
upon the lamps of the large comfortable barouche of Sir John Slingsby. 

“ Good evening, Jenkins,” said Mr. Slattery to the tall fat coachman, 
“ is Sir John in this part,, that you are out so late ?” 

“ No, sir,” replied Jenkins, “ he’s got the charitt over at Meadowfield. 
I brought over my young lady to see Widow Lamb, at Gimlet’s, the new 
keeper's. 

“ Ho, ho,” said Mr. Slattery aglin, but he had not time to make re¬ 
flections, for at the very moment, he heard a pair of human feet running 
hard, and the next instant a figure shot across the glare of the carriage- 
lamps. Mr. Slattery had a quick eye, and he instantly called after the 
runner, Hie! hie ! captaii^ 1 want to speak with you.” 

But the person whom he addressed ran on; and as Mr. Slattery did 
not choose to be so evaded, he struck his plated spurs into his horse’s 
side, and overtook him at the distance of a quarter of a mile ; for once 
past the style where the carriage stood, there was no possible means of 
gfetting out of the high-banked lane. 

“Hie, captain! Captain Moreton!” cried Mr. Slattery, as he came 
near; and Moreton not at all liking to have his name shouted all over 
the country, slackened his pace. 

“ What the devil do you want, Slattery ?” he asked, “ do you not see 
I’m in a hurry ?” 

“ There’s my little account, you know, captain,” said Mr. Slattery, 
“four years’ standing, and you’d really oblige me very much if—” 

“ DevU 'fly away with your account,” said^,. the worthy captain, “ do 
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yoa think I’m ffoin? to pay for all the physic you dru gg ed the maid- 
servants with at the halir 

Have yon heard the news, captain ?” exclaimed Mr. Slattery, coming 
abn^dy to die real point, as he perceived the other was going to run 
again. 

“ No, what news ?” asked Moreton, pausing. 

“ Why that Miss Slingsby is going to be married immediately to Mr. 
Beauchamp, who has been staying down here so long,” answered Mr. 
Slattery; and then added, “as soon as young Wittingham’s out of all 
danger, they say.” 

“ Is she, by G—d!” exclaimed the captain. Well, doctor, I shall 
take the short cut through that gate*—good night; and do not say to any 
one you saw me here. I know you can be trusted with a secret.” 

“Tube sui'e !” said Mr. Slattery; and while Captain Moreton vaulted 
over the gate, the surgeon pursued Ms way towards Tarningham. 

Chap. XXIX. 

Sir John Smngsby returned to Tarningham Park at about the hour of 
“ dark midnightbut he found both daughter and niece still up to re¬ 
ceive him. That Sir John Slingsby had imbibed a portion of wine 
more abundant than most men could carry discreetly was evident from 
the increased depth of the rose in his complexion, and from a certain 
watery lustre in his eyes; but it must not thence be inferred that the 
baronet was even in the least degree drunk. How many he had left drunk 
behind him matters not to this history; but he himself, though gay as 
usual, was perfectly sober, quite gentlemanly and at Ms ease; for he had 
not even arrived at that pitch where a consciousness of wine makes one 
careful of not showing its effects. 

“ Well, young ladies,” he said, seating himself in Ms arm-chair for a 
moment, and sticking his thumb into his white waistcoat, “ you have 
passed a dull night, 1 dare say, with the old genfleman out, and the two 
young gentleman Lord knows where. Well, how are we to wear away 
to-morrow ?” 

“ I shall wear away the morning, my dear uncle,” said Mary Clifford, 
who had held long councils with her cousin, “in going to Tarningham; 
and 1 will ask you to tend me the carriage for an hour at eight 
o’clock.” 

“ Certainly, dear Mary,” said the baronet; “but Tarningham? what 
takes your pretty little self to Tarningham ?” 

“ Why the truth is I want some money,” answered Miss Clifford, “ 1 
think the bank opens at half-past eight.” 

“ Money in the bank !” cried Sir John Slingsby, “ was there ever such 
a girl ? She has money in the bank ! Well, take the carnage,^ Mary, 
when you like, and be back to breakfast at half-past nine, otherwise you 
shall have cold tea, and not a bit of pasty. Now to bed, to bed; for if 
people have to go to Tarningham early m the morning, they must go to 
bed at night.’^ 

The breakfast-table was laid, as usual, by nine o’clock in the morning; 
but before that hour Isabella Slingsby had been down and had wandered 
about in the drawing-room and in the library with a nervous sort of un¬ 
settledness in her manner, wMch struck even the servants, who happened 
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to pass. She looked out of almost every window in the house which was 
accessible to her ; she gazed down every road that wound through the 
park ; she scanned every moving figure, that was within the range of 
sight: and she felt every moment a terror of what the next would bring, 
which she had never experienced in life before. She wished that Mary 
had^ not left her, that they had sent some one for the money; and she 
conjured up difBculties and distresses, obstacles that she would not know 
how to meet, questions of law and form of which she was unaware, to 
trouble herself and agitate her mind still more. At length, with a bold re¬ 
solution, she rang the bell, and ordered the servant, who appeared, to go 
down to Doctor Miles’s, with her compliments, and say she would be glad 
to see him. The moment after her father entered the room as gay, as 
bustling, as jovial as ever ; his face resplendent with small red veins ; his 
eyes sparkling like the wine of the night before j his ample stomach rolling 
unrcpressed under an easy wsustcoat; and his stout legs and neat foot 
carrying him about with the light step of one-and-twenty. To have 
looked at him one would have thought that there was not such a thing as 
care or sorrow in the whole world, much less in his own house. 

“ Ah, Bella !” he cried, kissing her, “ how have you slept, my love ?— 
Where’s Mary ?—not come back ? How’s your aunt ?—pining, pining, 
eh ? —see what comes of a melancholy constitution, too much bile and 
twenty years’trial of a puritanical husband ! Well, what’s o’clock?— 
five -and-twenty minutes after nine—come along, we’ll have breakfast. 
Mary shall have a fresh pot of tea when she comes,” and in went Sir 
John Slingsby to the breakfast-room, ringing the bell as if he would 
have pulled it down the moment he got it. 

“ Breakfast,” he exclaimed, when the butler appeared ; “has not the 
postbag come ?” 

“ No, Sir John,” replied the man. 

“ Very late,” said the baronet; and, marching to the window, he 
looked out upon the sunshiny park, with his hands behind him, for want 
of better occupation. * 

To poor Isabella Slingsby her father’s lively unconsciousness was terri¬ 
ble ; and it was with trembling hands that she made the tea and poured 
out the coffee, giving a sharp look round every time the door opened, as 
if in expectation of some grim bailiff 's face appearing. Such, indeed, 
would have been the case, had it not been, that good Mr. Bacon had 
contrived to delay what he could not prevent; and at length, much to 
the joy and satisfaction o^ Isabella, the grating sound of carriage-wheels 
was heard from the park. That sound was still distant and indistinct, 
however, when the butler came in with a very peculiar and significant 
expression of countenance, saying, ^ “ Please, Sir John, there’s a man 
wants to speak with you.” 

“Well, he must wait,” said Sir John Slingsby. “ Tell him I am at 
breakfast—has not the postbag come yet ?” 

“ Please, Sir John, the man says he must speak with you directly.” 

^ “Tell him to go to the devil,” said Sir John Slingsby, “and speak with 
him;” but the words were scarcely out of his mouth, when the door 
opened behind the butler, and not one man, but two appeared. 

Isabella's face had been very pale from the first announcement made 
by the servant; but Sir John had remained perfectly unconscious till he 
saw those two strange faces. They were any thing but pleasant faces in 
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the abstract, for though well washed and shaved there was a ruffianty dirt 
of expression, which no soap could set rid of. There are certain profes* 
sions which stamp themselves upon the outer man in indelible lines. 'nie<i« 
bailiff—the man who makes his oread or his fortune by inflicting the most 
poignant misery the law knows upon his fellow-creatures—the step in 
society still lower than the hangman—is never to be mistaken; and Sir 
John Slingsby recognised at once the errand of his intrusive visiters in 
their aspect. His ^e became very pale, the red veins turned blue; and 
he sat at the table without uttering a word. He well knew that these 
men’s appearance, though bad enough in itself, was but the commence¬ 
ment of evils : that the long-delayed hour was come : that the thin worn 
line which upheld his whole fortiihes had snapped, and that he was now 
to fall into the gulf of ruin which had so long yawned beneath him. 
Arrested and carried from his house, every creditor would pour in with 
his claims, every debt be swelled by law expenses, till nought would be 
left for him and for his child, but a prison and a life of labour. 


His careless heart sank with the weight suddenly cast upon it; and 
his brain was overpowered with the multitude of thoughts it had resisted 
too long. 

But Isabella'stepped in like an angel of comfort; her heart rose as his 
fell. The moment of terror passed away, and as the foremost of the 
two men laid his hand lightly upon Sir John’s shoulder, she whispered in 
his ear, “ Do not alarm yourself, my dear father. Mary has gone to 
Tamingham for the money. We heard of all this last night, and are 
quite prepared. She will be here in a moment—I hear the carriage 
coming up now.” 

“ At whose suit and for what amount ?” demanded Sir John Slingsby, 
turning to the bailiff. He could say no more, for some moments were 
required to collect his thoughts. 

“ At Mr. Wittingham’s, Sir John,” replied the man, “for five thousand 
three hundred and forty-two pounds sevenjand fouipence.” 

“ Then you may tell Mr. Wittingham for me,” said Sir John Slingsby, 
“ that he is a d—d shabby, sneaking scoundrel, to do such a thing as 


this without giving me some notice.” 


“ Come, come. Sir John,” rejoined the bailiff, “ you know it is no use 
talking—you must come along, you know.” 

“You are somewhat too quick, sir,” said Isabella, interposing, “if 
you mean to say the debt must be paid, that is very well. It shall be 
paid.” 

“ Ay, miss; but it must be paid immediately or Sir John must march,” 
answered the man, screwing his eye at his follower, “ gammon is gam¬ 
mon, you know.” • 

“ I do not understand what you mean,” said Isabella, haughtily, “ pray, 
papa, do not touch him (for Sir John had risen with fury in his counte¬ 
nance). The debt shall be paid immediately, as you say.” 

“ And you shall be ducked in the horse-pond for your insolence,” 
added the baronet, continuing to the butler, “ call in all the men.” 

“ Nay, n&y —do not, my dear father!” cried Isabella. “ Five thou¬ 
sand three hundred and forty pounds, you said?” she continued, ad¬ 
dressing the bailiff, “ I will bring the money this moment.” 

“Forty-two, seven, and four,” said the man, sullenly, “butthere may 
be detainers, and as the caption is made, I fancy 1 cannot—” 
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“Oh, I’ll soon settle that,” said Sir John Slingsby, “yousee, my good 
feUoTvr, there are several windows to this room as well as doors—I do not 
^ r esist the law—wouldn’t resist the law for the world! but as soon as the 
money is paid, you go out of either windows or doors as you please; but 
speedily in either case. Get the money, Bella—call the men here,” he 
added, speaking sharply to the butler, “ 1 see we shall want them.” 

Isabella hastened out of the room; for the carriage had just drawn up, 
and as she entered the vestibule she saw Mary stepping lightly out of it 
with a calm smile. “Have you got it?” cried Isabella, in eager haste, 
“ they are here already. 

“ Indeed!” said Mary, sadly, “ I am sorry for that; but there was some 
difficulty; for at the bank, as the sum was so large, they wanted proof of 
Captain Hayward’s signature, which they did not well know. I could 
not tell what to do, and therefore went to Mr. Bacon’s who soon settled 
the matter.” 

“ Why the writ was taken out by him,” cried Isabella. 

“Yes, I know,” answered her cousin, “but he told me how sorry 
he was to be forced by Mr. Wittingham to do it; and explained that it 
would he much better to pay the money at once in Tarningham, when he 
would give me a receipt in full, and an order, or something, to these men, 
so as to stop any thing unpleasant at once; for he thought I should get 
back before they arrived. He said there would be a great object gained 
in paying the money at once, so that the receipt might be dated before 
what he called the caption.'^ 

“ And did you do it ?” asked Isabella, eagerly; “ did you do it, dear¬ 
est Mary?” 

“ Yes,” answered her cousin, half alarmed ; “ I really believe he is a 
very honest little man, and he seemed truly distressed at Mr. Witting- 
ham’s conduct. He gave me the receipt and the order too, and took 
great pains to date them half-past eight, though it was nearly nine. I 
hope I have not done wron^, Isabella ?” 

“ Oh, dear no. I dare say i^is aU quite right;” cried Isabella, joyfully; 
“ give them to me, Mary, and let me run back; for I am afraid of what 
my father calls ‘ an aflPair of posts,’ between him and these bailiffs. I left 
him marvellously pugnacious.” 

Mary Clifford put into her hand the two papers which she had received 
in Tarningham; and at the same time drew forth'a small bundle of bank¬ 
notes, saying, “ There is the rest of the twelve thousand pounds—for 
Heaven’s sake, take care of it, Isabella.” 

Her cousin gazed at the ]ittle packet with a gay smile, and then tossing 
her head with the joy of a light heart relieved from a heavy load, she 
ran back into the breakfast-room, while Mary went up-stairs to lay aside 
her shawl and bonnet. 

At the door of the room where she had left her father, Isabella resumed 
a calm and composed air; and entering with a stately step, found five or 
six men-servants arranged across the end of the chamber, while the two 
bailiffs stood looking somewhat crq3t-&llen and apprehensive near Sir 
John, who, for his part, sat beating a tune on the breakfast-table with 
Us fingers, and endeavouring to appear unconcerned. A sharp anxious 
'gls^nce at his daughter’s face, howevef, told that all fear was not at an 
end; but her confident look re-assured him, and he exclaimed, “ Well, 
„^Bella, have you brought the money ?” 
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“Yes,” replied Miss Slingsby, And af^roaehing the table, she laid 
down the roll of bank*notes, spread them out and began ^ count—“ One 
thousand, two thousand, three, four, five, six thousand;” she said alQud>* 
much to the astonishment and admiration of the servants. 

“ That is more than enough, madam,” said the bailiff, approaching 
with humbled air and smooth tone. 

“ 1 know it is,” replied Isabella: “ be so good as to keep your hands 
away, sir; for you are not going to have one penny of that sum. I was 
only counting to see that the stamp was right. That paper, I think, will be 
quite enough for you; and that, my dear father, is the receipt for the 
whole sum and costs to Mr. Wittingham.” 

“ Well, ma’am, well. I’ve nothing to say,” exclfumed the bailiff, “ it is 
all in order. Howsomever, I have only done my duty; and am very 
glad the matter is so settled.” 

“ Done your duty, you vagabond,” cried Sir John Slingsby, done only 
your duty, when you ventured to use the word gammon to my daughter 
—but it does not matter—it does not matter! Get out of my si^t as 
fast as possible, and tell that fellow Wittingham to keep far on me, for, 
as sure as I am alive, I will horsewhip him the first time I see him—take 
care of them, my men, and see them safe off the grounds.” 

The words certainly did not seem to imply any very formidable menace; 
but as such the bailiff and his follower seemed to understand them, and made 
speed towards the door, while the men-servants answered “ That we will, 
Sir Johnbut made way for the two unwelcome visiters to effect their exit 
easily. Isabella remonstrated earnestly vrith her father; but the jovial 
baronet only exclaimed, “ Pooh! nonsense, Bella ; no harm can happen, 

I must see what goes on; for, with a fair start and a good run, it would 
be capital fun. Come into the library—come into the library, we shall 
have the best view there; and after that we will breakfast.” 

Isabella Slingsby, however, remained alone in the breakfast-room, 
grazing down upon the notes spread out on tjie table. The eagerness, the 
excitement of the moment was gone. The anxious fear for her father’s 
liberty was over. Something smote her heart—even the little display of 
the money before the eyes of the servants and the bailiffs, she was sorry 
for. Considerations presented themselves which she had never thought 
of before; and when hex cousin Mary entered the room a few minutes 
after, Isabella cast her arm round her neck, and bending her head upon 
her shoulder, said, with a blush on her cheek and tears in her eyes, “ Poor 
Ned Hayward, Mary, I have thought too little of him, and he is not rich, 

I know.’’ 

“ Do not be afraid, Isabella,” said Maiy, in a low tone. 

“ But I am afraid, Mary,” rejoined Isabella, “ I know my father is ter¬ 
ribly embarrassed—I fear he wUl never be able to repay tms sum.” 

“ Then I will,” said Mary Clifford. 

Chap. XXX. 

We must go back to Stephen Gimlet’s cottage and the preceding night. 
Beauchamp and Captain Hayward stood together by the table, when 
their two mir visiters had left them, waiting for the return of the game- 
keeper, and they both remained silent for several minutes. There are 
times, when great things just accomplished, of whatever kind, or charac- 
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ter, seem to op^j^ss the spirit and keep it down, as it were, under a heavy 
weight. Nor is it altogether uninteresting to inquire what is the cauto 
" of this oppression—the remote, often unseen, even indistinct cause. It is 
not sorrow, it is not regret; for the weight of thought seems cast upon us 
as often by a joyful as a sorrowful event; and I speak not at all of the 
efPect of misfortune, but simply of that which is produced upon the mind 
by a great deed done—great, at least, to the person who has performed it. 
1 am inclined to think, that the sort of load which I speak of, may be 
traced to the consciousness of all the vast multitude of consequences of 
which evety act is the source. Not the slightest thing we do that does not 
send a thnll vibrating along the endless chains of cause and effect to the 
utmost limit of time through the whole'grand machine of future existence. 
Man dies, but not one of his acts ever dies, each perpetuated and pro¬ 
longed for ever by interminable results, affecting some beings in every 
age to come. Ay, even the slightest; but that which is to follow only 
becomes a question with man when the deed is to his own cognizance im¬ 
portant as Meeting himself and those around him. The eye of God sees 
all; but it is merely when the consequences are visible to our own limited 
ken, that we feel tne strange involution of our destiny with that of others; 
and, when what we have just done is in its immediate results likely to 
affect us and those we love profoundly, that we pause to consider all the 
wide extent of the future which that act implies; then we feel as if we 
had plunged headlong into an ocean of endless waves, and the m eight of 
the waters oppresses the heart and spirit. We ask, what next? and 
then, what will follow ? And in the game of chess that we are playing 
against Fate look for the next move of our great adversary, and all the 
consequences of that which we have ourselves just made. 

Both Beauchamp and Hayward had done an important thing that 
night. The latter had stripped himself for a friend’s benefit of the trea¬ 
sured resource of after-life. Never rich, he had left himself but a scanty 
pittance which was not likely to be increased by any means but his own 
personal exertions. From that moment, he felt that his course of life 
must be changed, that his views, his feelings, his habits, must undergo a 
severe scrutiny, and be subjected to a hard discipline ; that the careless 
ease, the light-hearted indifference to the morrow was at an end; that the 
small cares he had never yet known, the looking.Jio shillings and to pence, 
and all the sordid minutiae of difficult economy were to be his companions 
for life, as inseparable from his footsteps as his shadow. Honest poverty 
may be a very fine things in contemplation, but let its admirers understand 
that it is a difficult thing in practice ; for honesty and poverty are like 
Adam and the devil in the garden, ill-suited tenants of one house, the 
latter of whom is always laying Jout snares to reduce his companion 
to his own level. If such be the case where the circumstances of birth 
have made the evils of poverty habitual, and given its temptations no 
factitious advantages, how much more is it so, when a knowledge of a 
taste for, and a long education in ease and comfort, have both engendered 
a habit of expense, and rendered the restraints of poverty privations. It 
is then that honesty has to struggle with a host of foes, and too often a 
murder and suicide are committed; honesty killing itself after an attempt 
to get rid of its comrade. 

But Ned Hayward was a very honest man, and bis first thought was 
how to bear his poverty rightly. He gave not one thought to the money 
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he had just ^ven away—for so he believed it to be—he would have per¬ 
formed the same act over and over again a dozen times if he had had the 
means and the motives to do so; and would each time have done it wil-* 
lingly; but that did not prevent his feeling the painful situation in which 
he had left himself; and he contemplated with deep thought and stem 
resolution all that was to issue from the deed he had done. 

With Beauchamp, the feelings might be different, but the sources from 
which they sprang were the same. He, too, had taken a step, which 
was to influence the whole of his future life. He had said words to 


Isabella Slingsby, of which he felt all the import at the moment they 
were spoken—which he spoke purposely, that there might be no doubt 
or hesitation on her mind m re^xd to his sensations or purposes, and yet 
which, as soon as they were uttered, filled him with a vague feeling of 
apprehension. Yet Beauchamp was a resolute man in character; and 
had performed acts of persisting resolution, which few men w'ould have 
had the determination to carry through. He loved Isabella too dearly ; 
and had the whole world been subject to his choice would have selected 
her. He was anxious, likewise, to call her his own, for he was not with¬ 


out the fire of passion, and was very different from those idle triflers, in 
whom love is a vanity lighted up by the cold ignis fatuus of a volatile 
and fugitive desire. But his previous history furnished materials for 
doubt and alarm; and when ho paused to contemplate all the innumerable 
consequences of the few words he had spoken, there was a mist over one 
part of that sea of many waves, and he asked himself, with awe, “ What 
is beneath ?” The thought, however, that he was loved in return, was 
consolation and courage; and though, for his part, Ned Hayward did not 
venture to indulge in any such sweet dream, yet the image of Mary 
Clifford, like that of the Virgin in the old legend, shed a light which 
dispelled the darkness along one bright path, through the obscure future, 
for him also. 


The contemplations of both gentlemen, liovi^ver, were speedily broken 
through by the return of Ste Gimlet, who, turning to Mr. Beauchamp, 
inquired, 

“ Please, sir, what shall we do with the man locked up in the vestry?” 

“ Oh, have him out,” cried Ned Hayward, “and hand him over to a 
constable.” 


Beauchamp did not reply so quickly; but at length he said, 

“ There may be difficulty, Hayward, in finding a constable at this 
time of night; and not only difficulty, but also danger to ourselves, if we 
take any part in the business. Is the place where the man is confined 
secure he continued, addressing tjie gamekeeper. 

“ Pretty well, sir, I think,” answered Gimblet; “ there are bars to the 
windows, and the door is locked tight enough. Then we can lock the 
church door too.” 

“ I locked it, Stephen,” said Mrs. Lamb; “ there lidngs the key.” 

“ Then let him stay there the night,” rejoined Beauchamp, “ I will not 
interfere to screen him; and Gimlet can get a constable early to-morrow 
morning, without our taking any part in the affmr.” 

Thia proposal was agreed to ny Ned Hayward, though the expression 
whichdiis friend used, in regard to screening the offender, struck him as 
somewhat strange. It is wonderful, however, how often in life we do 
what is vulgarly tfsrmed, reckon without our host. The two gentlemen 
retired to rest in the rooms above, which had been prepared and furnished 
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£oir them in haate, sinoe duel with young Wittingham; and Stephen 
Gimlet and Widow Lamb also sought repose. Early the next morning, 
'however, the gamekeeper rose to seek a constable; but first he thought it 
expedient to look at the temporary prison in which he had confined 
Captain Moreton. The doors, both of church and vestry, were still 
closed and locked ; but passing round, towards his own cottage again, by 
a little grass-grown patn, that ran under the church walls Ste Gimlet 
was surprised and confounded to perceive that three of the bars covering 
the window of the vestry, had been forced out of the old mortar in which 
they had been socketed; and, jumping up on a tombstone to look in, he 
soon saw that the bird, as he expected, 4iad taken wing from its cage. 

Stephen Gimlet, notwithstanding this discovery, did not return to his 
cottage at once, to communicate the intelligence to those within. He 
paused and thought; but, to say truth, it was not of the event which he 
had just ascertained that he meditated. That was done and over: the 
man was gone, and might never be caught again; but the words which 
Beauchamp had spoken the night before had made a deeper impression 
upon his mind than they had upon Ned Hayward’s, and naturally, for 
the young officer had never remarked or heard any thing before, which 
could lead his fancy to perceive any conneTdon between his friend and 
Captain Moreton. Stephen Gimlet, on the contrary, had observed much 
that excited his imagination, and it was one of a ve^ active character. 
He remembered the interest which Beauchamp had displayed in the 
monuments of the Moreton family; he remembered all the inquiries he 
had made regarding their fonner property ; and he did not forget either 
his mother-in-law’s ancient connexion with one of the members of that 


hotise, or the somewhat mysterious expressions she had used in re^rd to 
Beauchamp himself. It was a tangled skein, difficult to unravel, but yet 
he resolved to unravel it; not exactly from curiosity, though curiosity 
might have some share therein, but rather because, in his wild frenzy, he 
dreamed that the knowledge ^hich Goody Lamb possessed of his guest’s 
previous history, might afford him some means of serving a man he 
looked upon as his benefactor. He was peculiarly susceptible of kindness 
or unkindness, of gratitude or its reverse, resentment, and he thought 
that it would be a happy day for him if he covild ever return to Mr. 
Beauchamp, even in a small degree, the kindness he had received. He 
pondered upon these things for Ml five minutes, and then returned to his 
cottage, where he foimd the old lady in the inner room, making the little 
boy repeat a short prayer at his bed-side, after having washed and 
dr^sed him. It was a sweet and wholesome sight to the father. He 
contrasted it yrith former days, and felt the balmy influence of honest 
TOace pour over his heart. One of tte first rewards of a return to virtue 
^m any of man’s many deviations, is an appreciation of its exceUence. 
He stood and gazed, and listened, well satisfied, while the words of holy 
prayer rose tm fnftn the sweet tongue of his own child; and if the boy 
had pray^ ^ his ffithtf’s confirmation in his return to right, the 
petition could not have been more fully granted. 

When it was done, Bte Gimlet kissed the child and sent him out to 


the child and sent him out to 


play i 
said, 


in ihe little garden. Then, shaking hands with Widow Lamh, he 


“ I wanted to ask 
the man is that ru^ 
** To be sure 1 d< 
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I could forget one I have seen in such times and known in such acts as 
that man? No, no; I shall remember him to my dying day.” 

** Well, then,” replied her son-in-law, “ I want you to tell me, goodyy^* 
what there is between him and Mr. Beauchamp; for the man has got out 
and is off, and I have great doubts that he is Mr. Beauchamp’s friend.” 

“ I had better hold my tongue, Stephen,” said the old woman; “I had 
better hold my tongue, at least till I see and understand more. One 
thing at least 1 may say, and say truly, that the bitterest enemy ever Mr. 
Beauchamp had was that Captain Moreton.” 

“ Do you think. Widow Lamb,” asked the gamekeeper, in a low, stem 
tone, “ that he has any cause to wish Mr, Beauchamp dead ?” 

The old woman started, and gazed at him, demanding, 

“ What makes you ask that ?” 

“ rU tell you, widow,” replied the man. “ Have you not heard of a 
shot fired into Sir John Slingsby’s dining-room ? Well, that shot went 
within a few inches of Mr. Beauchamp’s head, and that is the man who 
fired it.” 

The old woman sank down on the stool by the bedside, and clasped 
her hands together, exclaiming, 

“ Is it come to that! Ay, I thought it would, sooner or later. He 
could not stop—no, no, he could not stop !” 

She paused for a moment, and rocked herself backwards and forwards 
upon the seat, with a pained and bewildered look. 

“ I see how it is, goody,” said Gimlet; “ and now I’ll tell you. That 
fellow shan’t get off. I’ll never give it up till I’ve caught him. I’ll 
track him, like a hare, to his form, and he snail be punished. Mr. Beau¬ 
champ has been kind to me—one of the first that ever were; and I’ll not 
forget kindness, though I’ll try to forget unkindness.” 

“ Take care what you are about, Stephen,” answered his mother-in- 
law, “ or you may do harm instead of good. Watch him, if you will, to 
prevent mischief; and above all, let me kndW every thing that you see 
and hear. I will talk with Mr. Beauchamp, as you call him, this very 
day. I wonder if the woman is living!” 

“ There was one woman with him, at all events,” answered Stephen 
Gimlet, “ when he was down here last.” 

“Ah! what was shcTlike?” inquired Widow Lamb, eagerly; “what 
was she like?” 

“ I only saw her for a minute,” replied the gamekeeper, “ but she 
seemed a fine handsome lady as one could wish to see—somewhat reddish 
in the face ; but with fine, dark eyes, and mighty gaily dressed. She 
was tall, too, for a woman.” 

Yes, her eyes were dark enough,” said Widow Lamb, “ and she was 
always fond of fine clothes—^that was her ruin; but red in the face I—» 
that is strange ; she had the finest and the fairest skin I ever saw.” 

“ Well, the redness .might come finm drink,” said Ste Gimlet, “ for 
she seemed to me half drunk then. He called her Charlotte, I recol¬ 
lect.”. 

“ Ay, that’s her name,” reclaimed the widow; “ and so they have 
come together again? It is for no good, I wiU answer; for two boldet 
or worse spirits never met to plot mischief.” 

** You had better tell me ml about it, goody,” said Stephen Gimlet; 

“ do something tg that fellow 1 will, md it’s bad to work in the dark.” 
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**Not till l.have spoken to the gentleman upstairs/’ said the old 
woman. Watch the man, Stephen: find out where he is, what he is 
i>^doing, all about him, and about her too; but do not meddle with him 
yet. Hark! they are coming down. You go away, and I will talk with 
nim this very day.” 

“ I must tell them he has got out, before I go,” answered the game- 
keeper, going into the other room, and bolting the outer door, to guard 
ag^ainst intrusion while the two lodgers were below. 

No one, however, appeared but Beauchamp, whose first words were, 

“ I wish, Stephen, you would send some one down to Tamingham, to 
tell Mr. Slattery to come up. Captqin Hayward is not so well this 
morning, and says he has not slept all night." 

“ I will go myself, sir,” said Gimlet; “ but I just wanted to tell you 
that Captain Moreton has got out during the night. He has wrencned 
out three of the bars of the window, and is oflF.” 

Beauchamp mused. 

“ W ell, it does not much matter,” he said, at length; “ but you had 
better inform Doctor Miles of what you saw in the church, and let him 
take whatever steps he may think necessary to insure that no fraud has 
been committed. 1 can have nothing to do with the affair. Bring up 
Mr. Slattery as soon as you can, for I am somewhat anxious about 
Captain Hayward’s state this morning.” 

Gimlet did not reply. He uttered no expression of sorrow or of sym¬ 
pathy ; but yet he felt as much g^eved and alarmed as if Ned Hayward 
had been his brother; and his countenance showed it though his words 
did not. 

As soon as he was gone, Mr. Beauchamp was turning to go up-stairs 
again; but Widow Lamb at the moment came out of the inner room, 
and stopped him, saying, 

I wish to speak a word or two to you, sir.” 

“ Well, my good lady,”*answered Beauchamp, with a smile, “ can I do 
any thing to serve you ?” 

“ No, sir,” replied the old woman, “ it is not that. But I see you do 
not recollect me—and, indeed, how should you! It is a long time since 
we first met.” 


Beauchamp gazed at her for a moment in silence, and then said, 

“ I think I do remember having seen you somewhere before I met 
you here. Your face struck me as familiar to my recollection when first 
I saw you; but I cannot semember where I saw it long ago. Were you 
ever in India?” 

“ Oh! no, my lord, it was not there,” answered Widow Lamb; “ when 
first I saw you, you were quite a ^ung gentleman; the Honourable 
Charles St. Leger, they called you; and you had come down with Cap¬ 
tain Moreton, your cousin, to shoot on the grounds of his great-aunt, 
Miss Moreton.” 

Beauchamp’s face turned somewhat pale, and his fine broad brow con¬ 
tracted ; but he did not speak, and the old woman continued, 

“ Do you not recollect, my lord, Davie Lamb the grave, as they called 
- him, and your coming down with a gay party to the grave’s house, one 
day? It was the eleventh of August, twelve years ago this summer; 
and the lady was with you, Miss Charlotte H^, as they called her—” 

“ Hush! hush!” cried Beauchamp, almost fercely; “do not mention 
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her name in my hearing. You do not know—you do not know, good 
woman—" 

“ Oh yes, my lord, I do,” answered Widow Lamb; “ I know more' 
than you think—more than you know, perhaps, yourself. I can tell you 
many things about her.” 

“ Tell me nothing,” said Beauchamp, sternly; *‘you can say nothing 
of her conduct, infamous and bad, that I do not know or do not guess. 
I wish never to hear her name again and he turned once more towards 
the stairs. 

“ Well, I beg your pardon, my lord,” said Widow Lamb, with a dis¬ 
appointed look, I did not mean fe> vex you, but if ever you should wish 
to hear more, I can tell you better than any one; for there is nobody now 
living knows so much as I do, and I think—” 

The conclusion of her sentence was wanting, for some one opened the 
cottage door, which had not been bolted since Stephen Gimlet had gone 
out. The next moment, the head of Mr. Slattery appeared, and enter¬ 
ing with an insinuating smile, the worthy surgeon saluted Beauchamp 
reverentially, saying, 

“ I met my good friend Wolf, Mr. Beauchamp, and was sorry to heai 
that Captain Hayward is not so well. But I have got good news for 
him, and you too. No more need of playing at bo-peep. I found Mr. 
Wittingham so much better this morning, that I have ventured publicly 
to pronounce him out of danger.” 

“ Thank God for that!” said Beauchamp; “ but we had better go up 
and see Hayward, who seems to me somewhat feverish.” 

“ I am afraid there is a bit of the wadding, or the coat, or something 
still in the wound,” said Mr. Slattery, following upstairs, but there is 
no cause for alarm. It may produce inconvenience and some inflamma¬ 
tion ; but nature, my dear sir, by the very same process which produces 
pain and irritation to the patient, often expels any extraneous substance, 
which, if it remained, might cause more seriOus f esults.” 

Mr. Slattery remained at least an hour and a half; and to say the 
truth, during that time he put our good friend Ned Hayward to some 
torture, but in the end, he succeeded in extracting from the wound which 
that gentleman had received, a portion of his waistcoat, which had been 
carried in by the ball in Its passage. Some hemorrhage followed, which 
was stopped with difficulty; but at length the good surgeon took his 
leave, and descended with Beauchamp to the lower room. 

Widow Lamb, however, met them at the foot of the stairs, saying, in 
a low tone, 

“ There is a servant bn horseback,^from the Park, sir, just now before 
the door. He has got a note, which he will' give to no one but you; 
and I did not know what to do.” 

“ There is no necessity for any further concealment,” said Beauchamp, 
advancing to the door; “ you have got a note for me,” he continued, 
speaking to the servant, who touched his Mkt, and delivered a small 
billet. 

Beauchamp tore it open, and read, while good Mr. Slattery paused 
beside him, in the hope of hearing some news; for, as we have shown, he 
was not without a laudable portion of curiosity. 

** I mxxst go over directly,” said Beauchamp, for that note placed before 
his eyes a very unjjleasant state of affairs at Tarningham Park—a mort* 
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gage foreclosed, an execution placed in the house, and Sir John Slingsby 
himself arrested on a heavy bond debt, for long arrears of interest, and 
' interest upon interest, and lawyers’ costs. Isabella wrote in a tone of 
despair; and yet there was a something shining through all her gloomy 
words—a trust, a confidence in him to whom those words were written, 
which were very pleasing to him. 

“ Can I drive you over in my gig, Mr. Beauchamp ?” said Mr. 
Slattery. 

“No, 1 thank you,” replied the other ; “I dare say, my good fellow, 
you will not object to let me mount your horse?” he continued, addressing 
the servant, “ I must get over to the Park as speedily as possible.” 

Under ordinary circumstances, perhaps, the man might have objected; 
but the events which had just happened at his master’s house, were, by 
the time he set out, known from the housekeeper’s room to the pigsty, 
and had excited amongst the servants too strong a feeling of dismay and 
distress, for him to hesitate when there was a chance of affording aid, or 
even consolation, to Sir John Slingsby and his daughter. He instantly 
acceded, then, and lengthened the stirrups. Beauchamp only stayed to 
get his hat and speak a few words to Ned Hayward, then sprang into 
the saddle, and the next moment was going straight across the country 
towards Tamingham Park. 


Chap. XXXI. 

All was dismay and confusion in the house of Sir John Slingsby, 
when, after having galloped straight across the park, without heeding 
bridle-paths or carriage-roads, Beauchamp drew his rein at the door. 
No servant came to take the horse, for all were busy within, though, 
busy with what, would have been difficult to say. The only thing they 
had to be busy with was their own consternation; for there was no pack¬ 
ing up for departure, no*inv%ntories, no arrangements in progress; and 
yet not an attendant appeared, except through the double glass doors, 
where a knot was to be seen assemble in the inner vestibule, who never 
turned a look towards the terrace before the house. One excuse, per¬ 
haps, might be that thoro were so many people arriving, that a new 
comer could attract no attention. It seemed as if a general call had 
been made upon Tarningham, to attend and witness the disgrace and 
discomfort of the family. , ^ number of tradesmen were gathered before 
the doors, conversing together in low tones, and with gloomy faces; and 
there was a post-chaise, besides a gig, a saddle-horse, and a tax cart or 
two. Beauchamp thought the spectacle somewhat odd; for it seemed to 
him, notwithstanding all he knew of the gossiping propensities of small 
places, that the news of Sir John Slingsby’s misfortunes must have spread 
with marveUons rapidity. But he knew not Mr. Wharton, nor could 
conceive the poli^ which should induce a man, who had chosen his 
moment for consummating a long prepared scheme for stripping another 
of all his worldly wealth, to complicate his difficulties by every means, so 
as to render the bonds he had cast round him indissoluble. 

“ Here, take my horse,” he said, addressing the sullen-looking postillion 
who stood behind the chaise; and when the man obeyed, ciyilfr enough, 
Beauchamp approached a bale-looking man, like a graaier, and inqui^, 
“ What is all this ?” , 
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“ Why, sir,” replied the man, who had often seen his interrogator in 
Tamingham, “ Mr. Wharton’s clerk told me that there was an execution 
going to be put in, so I came up to see if I could get my bill. But the 
lawyer was beforehand with us; and the matter is not so much, only forty 
pound or so, and I did not think it worth while, when I found how mat¬ 
ters are going, to trouble the hearty old gentleman, who has spent a deal 
o’ money with us all in his day.” 

“ You seem a very respectable man,” said Beauchamp, calmly, but still 
somewhat moved, “ and you shall not lose by your conduct. You, sir,” 
and he turned to another, “ I think you are the stationer at Taming¬ 
ham—is yours the same errand, and on the same information?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the person he addressed, “ one of Mr. Wharton’s 
young men came down and told me ; but I think, with my neighbour 
Groves, that we should behave handsome.” 

“ I see the whole matter,” said Beauchamp, speaking rather to himself 
than those around. You can wait a little, gentlemen ? 1 think Sir 
John can pay you all without inconvenience, though he is a careless 
man, and his affairs may not be quite in order.” 

“ They say Mr. Wharton has arrested him, sir,” said a little man, 
with a thin, small voice. 

“ I will go in and see,” replied Beauchamp, with a smile. “ If any of 
you could contrive to go or send down to Tamingham, and say to Mr. 
Bacon, the attorney, that Lord Lenham would be glad to see him here 
immediately, you would oblige me. Tell him to lose not a moment.” 

“ ni go, in a jiffey,” cried the stout man, jumping into a tax-cart. 
“ Who did you say, my lord ?” 

“ Lord Lenham,” answered Beauchamp; “ he will know who you 
mean and turning round, he walked into the house. 

The servants grouped themselves differently at his appearance, and 
bowed low, the butler venturing to say, ^ 

“ I am glad you have come, sir.” * 

Where is your master ?” asked Beauchamp. 

“ In the library, sir,” replied the man, “ with a number of them. It 
is a sad time, air, ’specially for my poor young lady.” 

The man walked on before, and opened the library door; Beauchamp 
followed quickly; and certainly the sight which that room presented was 
a painful one. Mrs. Clifford sat near one of the windows, the picture 
of despair; Isabella was seated near the table, with her eyes buried in 
her hands, and the rich curls of her beautiful hair falling over her face. 
Mary was bending down to speak to her ; grief in her lovely face, but 
yet as calm and composed as usual., Old Sir John was a little in ad¬ 
vance, with two bailie standing near—not the same who had been there 
earlier in the morning—and his valet behind him, helping him to put on 
his g^eat coat, while Mr. Wharton stood at the other side of the large 
library-table, with a smile upon his lip, a frown upon his brow, a sparkling 
black eye, and a double degree of red in one of the cheeks, though die 
other looked somewhat pale. Two or three men, whose business there 
and ordinary functions were not apparent at the moment, made up the 
rest of the company. 

Sir John Slingsby had one arm in the sleeve of his great coat, and 
was thrusting angrily and ineffectually at the garment, to'g^t the other 
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in also, speaking all tlie time in a furious tone, with his face turned to 
Mr. Whiiton. 

“I tell you, Wharton, you are a d—d scoundrel,” he said, “an un¬ 
gentlemanlike blackguard. You have swindled me out of thousands, and 
you know it; and now, without giving me a hint, you come upon me in 
this way.” 

“ You are angry, Sir John, you are angry,” said Mr. Wharton, in a 
sweet tone. “ It is as unpleasant to me as to you, I can assure you ; but 
when I heard that Mr. Wittingham had issued process, I was compelled, 
however unwillingly, to take care of myself and my clients. You know 
I told you a month ago it could not go on any longer; so you cannot say 
you had not notice.” 

The old baronet was about to pour upon him a new volley of objurga¬ 
tions, thrusting manfully at the sleeve of his coat all the time, when sud¬ 
denly his eye rested upon Beauchamp and he stopped, turning a little pale, 
for the presence of that gentleman at such a moment both surprised and 
pained him. Mary whispered a word to her cousin, however, and Isabella 
starting up with the tears in her eyes, and a glow upon her cheeks, held 
out her hand to him exclaiming, “ Oh, thank you, thank you! Dr. Miles 
was not to be found,” she added, in a whisper, “ or I would not have 
sent.” 

Beauchamp smiled and shook his head half reproachfully, and Sir John 
recovenng himself took his hand saying, “ Ah, Beauchamp, you have 
come at an awkward time. Can't ask you to dinner to-day, my dear sir, 
for the house is in the hands of the myrmidons of the law, and 1 must 
away, they tell me. It’s a bad job, I am afraid.” 

“ Nevertheless I intend to dine with you here, Sir John,” answered 
Beauchamp, laughing and shaking the baronet’s hand warmly, “ so you 
had better take off your great coat.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” said Mr. Wharton, taking a step forward, 
“ but I am afraid Sir Jdnn ‘SHngsby cannot remain with you at present. 
Business has been too long delayed already by the folly of the officer who 
thought fit —” 

“To act like a man of some consideration and feeling I suppose, sir,” 
said Beauchamp, eyeing him from head to foot with a calm, cold, wither¬ 
ing look. “ You are Mr. Wharton the attorney I imagine, of whom I 
have heard so much in regard to several transactions soon to be inquired 
into.” 

“ My name is Wharton, sir; yes, my name is Wharton,” answered the 
solicitor in a sharp, fierce tone, “ and I insist that you do not interrupt the 
operation of the law.” 

“ The operation of the law I shall not interrupt,” replied Beauchamp, 
“ but the operations of the lawyer I certainly shall.” 

“ He’s a nabob,” said Sir John Slingsby to his niece in a low, laugh¬ 
ing voice, “ yes, you are quite right, Beauchamp, this is Mr. Wharton, 
the attorney, calling himself esquire, and a greater scoundrel does not 
live between the four seas. He has cheated me through thick and thin, 
and now wants by coming upon me all in a moment to get possession of my 
property as he has done with others before now.” 
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BUSll I RE. 

(euphbates expedition.) 

By W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq. 

Navigation of the Head of the Persian Gulf to Bushire—Our Reception there 
—Description of the Town—The Mesembnan Peninsula—The Portuguese 
Rusiiire—Navigation of Nearchus—Start for the Interior of Farsistan—The 
Gurmisir, or Hot District. 

The absence of all facilities fgr completing the equipment of the 
steamer at Bassora, and for making such repairs as had become neces¬ 
sary after the long and trying descent of the river just accomplished, led 
the commander to wish to prolong the journey to Bushire. This plan 
met with some opposition on the part of the naval officers, who considered 
that the Euphrates steamer was neither seaworthy nor adapted by her 
construction for navigating open waters, but as the weather was very 
favourable for so short a navigation, the passage across the head of the 
gulf was ultimately resolved upon. We did not, however, quit Bassora 
without an accident; a black cook having fallen out of a boat while coming 
on board, and being in a state of inebriety, he went so suddenly down, 
that notwithstanding many endeavours on our part to save him they were 
quite ineffectual, and no traces even of his body were ever discovered. 

The descent of the lower part of the Euphrates river, presenting every 
possible facility of combined width, depth, and smoothness, was an easy 
affair; but it was getting dusk when we entered into the Persian gulf, 
which is at its head full of dangerous shallows, extensive sandbanks, and 
muddy deposits. Under such circumstances very few quitted the deck 
during the night; the carpenter reported the dead-lights made fast with 
an unusual air of importance; and some of the natives on board were in a 
state of visibly perturbation. Suddenly, in»the^ midst of the night, the 
peremptory order to back hard astern roused every one to a sense of the 
dangers of our situation ; one heave of the lead had made the difference 
of from three fathoms to three feet of water, we were going right upon a 
bank, but a quiet sea and the reversion of the engines, carried us off 
before the keel had touched the ground, a circumstance which most pro¬ 
bably would have entailed the loss of the vessel. Midsummer nights are 
luckily very short, and daylight sooi^ came to relieve the naval officers 
from their anxious navigation of a little known sea amidst darkness and 
crowded shoals, and we afterwards got on cheerfully and confidently. 

Our unexpected approach to the city of Bushire, was the cause of no 
small amount of wonder and surprisd. It was about four o’clock in the 
evening of the 23rd of June, a hght breeze from the west had relieved 
the air of its oppressive stdtriness, and as the tall Badgirs or wind- 
towers threw their lengthened shadows across the streets of the sandy 
city, the robed Persians had begun ^to peer forth from their cool recesses 
and to venture into a more bracing atmosphere. At first it was reported 
that a ship was on fire in the offing, and the greater portion of the 
population had hurried to the beach, or were grouped on the spacious 
balconies and the roofs of the houses. An equal degree of uncertainty 
existed at the house of the Honourable East India Company’s Resident. 
There were several ships in the roads, among them the sloop-of-war 
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Amherst, and a fine frigate belonging to the Imam of Muscat. The 
steamer had now approached these so closely as no longer to be mis¬ 
taken. At first it was supposed that it might be the Hugh Lyndsay, but 
her course from the northwards, her difference of build and slight pro¬ 
portions, soon undeceived them on that point; at length the truth flashed 
upon the minds of those who were looHng out from the sloop, the tardy 
British ensign was hoisted, and, as we came paddling in alongside, the yards 
were manned by our countrymen, who welcomed us with three hearty 
cheers. Those cheers more than recompensed us for upwards of a yearns 
toils and fatigues. How different to our reception in England, where not 
a voice was heard in our favour, and not a hand was held out in token of 
approbation! * 

The steamer, drawing but little water, was enabled to bring-to imme¬ 
diately off the quays, and, as a variety of repairs were indispensable 
previous to the re-ascent of the Euphrates, a native bungalow was hired to 
dispose of stray objects for the time being, and a small house, with its accom¬ 
panying wind-tower and a terrace to sleep upon, waslengaged for the officers. 
I never observed a thermometrical difference of two degrees between the 
temperature in the apartment below the wind-tower and that of the 
shade, but the relief derived from the draught of air was very gfeat, 
infinitely more so than would have been anticipated from the slight 
difference of temperature. The Badgir appeared, indeed, a decided im¬ 
provement upon the subterranean Sirdaubs of Baghdad and Mosul; but, 
then again, there are no breezes to catch inland, and the wind-tower 
would be useless in the city of the Khalifa. 

Bushire, whose proper name is Abu Shahir, “ the father of cities,” cor¬ 
rupted into Abushire and Bushire, being the principal seaport of Persia, 

S resents an aspect of bustle and trade to which the Anglo-Indian resi- 
ency and the almost constant presence of one or more sloops of war, 
contribute in no small degree. The flat-roofed houses are grouped 
almost indifferently upoq.the beach, and among them are a few public 
buildings, more especially the caravanserai, a sort of exchange or com¬ 
mercial mart which leads into the bazaar, the governor’s house, and the 
residency, the last a fortified mansion with a guard of sepoys occupying 
the best and most exposed, situation in the city. The wind-towers rising 
above the flat-terraces give a peculiar appearance to the town. Many of 
the mosques have the usual cleanly appearance, and peeping through the 
brick-latriced walls it was not uninteresting to observe the sacred ablutions 
going on in their various compartments, groups of boys chanting the 
evening hymns, and occasional female forms flitting along the dark cor¬ 
ridors to prayer. Frazer and Morier have both spoken disparagingly of 
Bushire, but every thing is only comparable to that which is analogous 
to it, and Bushire, with its well-provided market, and its gigantic flasks 
of Shiraz wine sometimes covering half a quay, appeared to us to be a 
city redolent with comforts and luxuries infinitely su|^or to any that we 
had hitherto fell in with during omr travels. The cargoes of asafoetida 
piled up by the side of the array of flasks were certainly objectionable, 
and after a hot day they perfumed the atmosphere to a sickening degree. 
The water at Bushire is also execrable. It is obtained from wells sunk 
without the dty, from ten to sixteen feet deep, in a sandy soil with an 
argillaceous substratum, and the water is always brackish to a greater or 
less degree, and is charged for in the port accordingly. A very saline 
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draught being cheaper than a less bitter and purgative bevenu^. 
Wherever these wells are met with, there is a cottage or two with a row 
palms, and the tree tamarix. I observed the roots of the latter pene* 
trating to the bottom of several of the wells. The water is drawn up by 
oxen m leather vessels with long spouts, which are held upwards as the 
rope is drawn over the roller, but which fall down and d^charge their 
contents on arriving at their destination. 

It is needless to enter into detada upon the commerce of Bushire, 
since such are to be found in the popular compendiums of M‘Culloch 
and Macgregor. I will confine my observations to the physical aspect 
of things, upon which my personal explorations may furnish more that 
is new. Bushire is built upon a rorfty bed, that is peninsulated from the 
mainland by a low and often submerged tract. This peninsula corres¬ 
ponding to the ancient Mesambria, is above eleven miles in length, from 
three to four in width, and nowhere rises more than forty feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The rock upon which the town itself is built, is a calcareous sand¬ 
stone, containing an abundance of sea-shells, similar to what occur in the 
present day in the Persian gulf. This rock forms cliflFs of about twelve 
feet in height to the south-west, and is not above a mile and a half in 
width, by a mile and a quarter in length, and the approach to the town 
is cut off by high tides. To the south the same marine formation is 
succeeded by higher lands, where the remains of the Portuguese settle¬ 
ment of Rushire (Ru al Shahir, or “ the City at the Cape”) are stiU 
visible ; the cottages in the neighbourhood being built of the ruins of the 
olden town, and where there also exists the ruins of a large edifice, 
designated as the residence of Shah SeUm. Cinerary urns are also found 
in the same vicinity. Beyond Rushire the sea-cliffs become more lofty, 
and are intersected by wide and deep ravines, till at Hallilah they begin 
to lower. The eastern side of the peninsula, which fronts a sea of sand, 
rises in cliffs of nearly a hundred feet in height. The best water on the 
peninsula is obtained at Shaikh Abu and Halmah. At Rushire the water 
is very bitter, and I found one spring impregnated with hydro-sulphurous 
acid, probably produced by the decomposition of marine organic products. 
The greater part of the peninsula is under cultivation, chiefly of cotton. 
The central elevated platform is, however, completely barren. A fringe 
of date-trees occupies the 'line of junction of the rock with the marine 
sands to the east and south-east. The neighbourhood of Shaikh Abu 
and the coast, from a mile and a half south-west of Bushire to Hallilah, 
is for the most part occupied by cotton plantations. There are also 
occasional date groves. Near Bushire the roots of the vines are pro¬ 
tected by eircular stone walls, but they, do not thrive vigorously. 

The fleet of Nearchus when sailing along this coast, not bemg able to 
double the cape in the evening, anchored in the bay to the eastward. The 
place was called Hieratis, and near it was a canal called Heratemis. D’An- 
ville identifies the site with the Kirazin of Idrisi, and Dr. Vincent with 
Hallilah. The description, however, appears to refer to the island at the 
mouth of the Khor Kayir, or Quoir. The next day the fleet sailed to 
Mesambria, and anchored at the mouth of the torrent called Padargus. 
Mesambria means a peninsula, and by a ton’ent is meant a dry summer 
bed, such as nearly crosses the peninsida at Ru al Shahir where the fleet 
may have next rested. From that station on the peninsula the fleet smled. 
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twelve miles and a half toTaoke, which Vincent, by an inadmissible dupli¬ 
cation of numbers carries to Bund i Raik, for the bay of Bushire is fifteen 
miles wide. But to have sailed round the peninsula to Bushire would be 

S uite sufficient to meet the statement of the Macedonian navigator. 

irrian further tells us that Taoke was thirty-six miles from Gennaba, on 
tiie river of that name, and the position of which (Gunnava) is known 
from Kinneir’s researches, to correspond to that distance from Bushira. 
Strabo also notices a palace of the kings of Persia, as being on the sea 
coast of Persis proper (Farsistan), and he calls it Oke. 

The great natural feature of the coast consists in a low littoral district 
abruptly succeeded at a certain distance inland by a hilly and rocky terri¬ 
tory, the boundaries between the two'being at times almost marked off as 
if by a wall. The low territory is distinguished as the Gurraisir, or hot 
climate, the hilly as the Sirhur, or cold climate. The former is, however, 
more generally known as the Dashistan. Niebuhr, Sir Harford Jones, 
Dr. Vincent, Rousseau, and Dupr6, are all at variance with regard to 
the boundaries of these districts, the precise demai'kation of which is not, 
however, of the slightest importance, as the fact of a high and a low ter¬ 
ritory and of a hot and comparatively cool district remains the same, and 
the two are as different in their vegetation and forms of animal life, in¬ 
cluding even the human race, as they are in climate and geographical 
configuration. The Dashistan also corresponds to the Syrtibole of clas¬ 
sical geographers, and in the parallel of Bushire it attains a breadth of 
about twenty miles, extending that distance, or more, from the sea to the 
hills. 

We had not been many days at Bushire, where we had been well feted 
by the acting resident. Captain Hennell, when I prepared to take advan¬ 
tage of a general permission given by Colonel Chesney to the officers to 
visit the interior of Farsistan. For this purpose by the advice of 
Captain Hennell, I engaged an interpreter, a muleteer, and three mules, 
for there was no need, .during the fine weather, of encumbering myself 
with baggage j two pairs oV saddle-bags carried a change of garments, 
and what other little things were absolutely necessary. 

Thus equipped, and personally well armed, we started from Bushire in 
the cool of the evening, And advanced across the neck of the peninsula, 
an uniform and almost desert level of about seven miles in extent, without 
a trace of vegetation, but at times covered with* a snow-white effervescence 
of sea-salt. When we had crossed this uninteresting tract, the soil 
became a little more •diversified, the lower safine lands were partly 
covered with articulated membraneous evergreen plants, belonging to the 
genera salsola, salicornia, and mesembryanthemum; the drier and more 
elevated soil was equally partially clothed with woolly labiate and prickly 
leguminous plants, enUvened by some bright flowering species of the 
composite order, that were capable, by their stubborn and hardy structure, 
of resisting the most burning sun. Arborescent mimosa, with elegant 
foliage and bright yellow blossoms, also covered occasional tracts where 
the soil was lirat and the ^pround broken up and uneven. The country 
was also now further diversified by cultivated lands, groves of date-trees, 
gardens, and villages. We passed a few hours of the night on the out¬ 
skirts of one of the latter, and started again before daybreak in the 
morning; for the midsummer sun would not allow us to travel after 
about eight o'clock on the torrid Gurmisir. The cottages of the peasants. 
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on this remarkable tract of land, low and cylindrical, and were con¬ 
structed of date-tree leaves, three or four being generally enclosed in a 
common fence, rather gracefully made up of the fronds of the sati« 
tree, placed erect, and in close contact. These huts were also, for the 
most part, grouped around mud forts, generally quadrangular, with roimd 
towers at the angles. The latter serve ns places of refuge during the 
predatory conflicts, that are ever recurring in this ill-governed country. 

The men of the plain are a fine, handsome race, accustomed to the use 
of arms, and habituated to look each individual to himself in case of 
aggression. This habit developes an amount of personal independence that 
is quite unknown in more civilised societies, where the distinction of classes, 
and the mutual dependence of one upon another, swamps the individual in 
the mass. They are mainly Arabs of the Shiah persuasion, and hold in 
abhorrence vessels used by Christians. Every man carried a long gun 
with a very thick barrel, encircled by bright tin bands, and each had a 
sword hung by a strap, and not fastened to the waist. Their dress was 
a long flowing robe, not fitting tight as with the townsmen, but leaving 
half their tawny masculine chests exposed. The fair sex wore blue 
tunics and light blue trousers, which fitted closely to the ankles. The 
feet were naked, and the toes adorned with rings. 

The sun soon put an end to our progress, and we were obliged to 
seek refuge under some scattered date-trees, where I deposited my 
carpet, and lit a kalliyun. I had brought with me from Bushire two 
large water-melons, and the tremendous heat of the mid-day sun made 
me appeal to one of them for refreshment, for as yet the milk that we 
had obtained from the villagers was almost as bitter as the water. 
Having made a grateful repast of a fruit that can only bo properly ap¬ 
preciated under similar circumstances, I converted the other into a pillow, 
and resigned myself to a nap, in anticipation of a night’s march. As the 
shade of the date-tree keeps revolving in a circle, this arrangement re¬ 
quires to be frequently interrupted, for to contiifue to sleep after the sun 
falls upon the traveller, would be attended with a certain attack of fever. 
The heat, however. Of the first beams generally awakens the slumberer; 
and what was my annoyance when, upon being roused by the usual 
summons, my eyes met the steady but wondering gaze of anuge black- 
whiskered buffalo, who hajl been busy devouring my pillow from under 
me, whilst my head had buried itself amidst the luscious fragments. 


‘ SHAKSPEARE. 

BY T. J. OUSELEY. 

Op all, foregone, the Master Spirit, thou: 

Poet—Philosopher—sweet Child of Song; 

Age’s instructor, beacon light of youth ; 

Imperial crown’d all other Bards among. 

A never-dying laurel wreathes thy brow. 

That brow, whose lofty, magic dome became 
The palace of the Passions. There inshrined 
Nature took up her lasting dwelling-place. 

Till Time shall cease, Shakspeabb, thy hallow’d name 
Will live immortaL With thy country’s fame 
Shall thine, heart-searcher, ever be entwined. 

What human feeling can Man’s wisdom trace 
But on thy crystal page of truth is found: 

Great Blather of our race, all hearts to thee are bound I 
June.—VOL. LXXVII. NO. CCCVI. Q 
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Chap. IX. 

Mt tall guide preceded me at sucH a brisk pace that it was with diffi* 
culty I could keep up with him, but as I was anxious to rejoin my party, 
I made no objection to the rapidity of om movements.* The path at first 
was narrow, and we were compelled to walk, like Indian warriors, in 
single file, but in about twenty minutes we issued from the wood upon a 
broad sandy road, which intersected another part of the forest. We now 
walked abreast, the tall man on my right hand, the shorter one on my left. 

For Frenchmen they were unusually taciturn, their answers to my 
inquiries being made in monosyllables, uttered, moreover, in a thick, gruff 
voice, arising, as I supposed, either from a severe cold, or the impediment 
caused by the,thick red-worsted comforters which concealed the lower 
part of their features. 

I had now an opportunity of more closely scanning their personal 
appearance. Their costume was not of the newest, nor was it exactly 
of that picturesque kind which I had always imagined peculiar to the 
forester. They did not wear short-tailed green jackets covered with 
silver buttons, nor tight green pantaloons with a biack stripe down the 
seam, nor buff-boots with red tops, nor patent-leather belts round their 
waists, nor broad-brimmed sombreros adorned with the flowing plumes 
of the eagle and the ostrich, such as I had been accustomed to behold in 
those places where the mirror is shown to nature ; I allude to the National 
Drama. Neither had they boar-spears in their hands, pistols in their 
girdles, nor bugles suspended from their necks. In lieu of these they 
each wore the garment called, from its colour, a blouse; cotton trousers 
of the same hue, and tire red comforters I have already described: the 
taller of the two had on a dark cloth casquette; and the other, a white 
bonnet de nuit. Thick-knobbed sticks, partaking of the nature of clubs, 
completed their costume, which had little of the outlaw in it, save its 
rudeness. There was something in the air of these men, particularly a 
startling obliquity of vision in the short one, which awoke in my memory 
certain undefined notions of having seen them before; but when I re- 
fiected upon the extraordinary likenesses which have deceived the world, 
from the time of Saint l^ebastian del Piombo to those of the numerous 
sons of Louis XVIII., I set it down to a mere casual resemblance, like 
the fata morgana of the desert, or the mirage of the coast of Sicily. 

We continued to move on at the'same quick pace, until, what with the 
distance, the pas axiceUre (as the French troops say), and the stiff leather 
breeches which I wore, I began to feel rather knocked up, and in a state of 
perspiration. It struck me also that we were a long time reach- 
rendezvous de la chasse, which 1 had been ^ven to understand 
was only a -short distance from Montmorency. I therefore came to a 
halt, partly to recover my breath, and partly to ascertain in what direction 
we actually were going. 

Mon brave,” said I, addressing my two guides, “comment distant la 
rendezvous ?” 

“ Plait-il ?” was the CYasnre answer they both made me. 


profuse 
inir the 
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I repeated my question, varying the manner of it, as I saw they were 
rather ignorant men: 

“ Quelle distance est la rendezvous de la chasse ?” 

Oh!” replied one of the men, at last appearing to comprehend me; 
une petite demie-lieue.” 

I am still uninformed of the precise length of this “ little half league,” 
for so I understand the phrase which is in every body’s mouth in France; 
but I suppose it is a conventional expression for a long English mile, as 
it took us a good half hour’s quick walking before we reached the verge 
of the forest. When we did so, I looked round me in every direction, 
but no signs of the party were visible. A vague suspicion of the fidelity 
of my conductors began now to arise in my mind, and the dark thought 
suggested itself that, like the Children in the wood, I might have been 
lured to this remote spot with a sinister intention. 1 recalled the dreadful 
scenes which I had seen enacted (at the Surrey Theatre) in the forest of 
Bondy, and devoutly wished that the dog of Montargis, so celebrated for 
rescuing benighted travellers, might come to my rescue. My companions, 
for aught I knew, were armed to the teeth, for it was impossible to say 
what was concealed beneath their dresses, and the heavy bludgeons which 
they carried in their hands were sufficient, as Burke says, “ to crush the 
timid and oppress the weak.” Not that I classed myself in either of these 
categories, but still I was but a man. It is true that, under ordinary 
circumstances, one Englishman can beat nine Frenchmen, but it did not 
strike me that this was a case in point. I think I have satisfied the 
reader that I am not deficient in courage; but there are situations in 
which the bravest may be overpowered by odds. I had nothing but a 
solitary hunting-whip to defend myself with, and the closeness with which 
the two men stuck to me would have prevented me from using the lasli of 
it to advantage. I resolved, however, to sell my life as dearly as possible, 
and I was encouraged to this determination b;^ perceiving that we were 
not beyond the pale of civilisation, for at it short distance, on one hand, 
arose the walls of a human habitation. 

It was a roadside cabaret, such as I had often noted in travelling through 
France, with the withered emblem of hospitality waving brownly in the 
. breeze above the porch of entrance. My conductors indicated that wo 
were to take the path Which led to it, and as I drew nearer I was able, 
though with some difficulty, to make out the following inscription in long, 
perpendicular characters, stretching right across the front of the house, 
and, indeed, turning round the comer:—“AURENEDZVOUSBUB- 
ONCHASSEURPIQUETTIENTAMANGERETABOIREAUSSILO- 
, GEAPIEDETACHEVAL.” . 

“ Voilk, monsieur,” said the tall man, pointing to the inscription. 

It was true, it was the Rendezvous, and I had wronged these innocent 
countrymen by harbouring foul thoughts against their integrity. 

Still, my friends were not to be seen, which, considering toe pace at 
which they left me was somewhat unaccountable. They might, however, 
have been delayed by the circuit which it was necessary to make, for, 
though it had taken us an hour to accomplish, ours had been a short cut 
through the forest. 

As the language which the country-people speak is a rude, unintelligible 
patois, I declined interrogating the innkeeper myself, but as I saw that 
my companions were familiar with him, 1 ^sired one of them to do so. 

Q 2 
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“ Demandez si mon parti a arriv6,” I said, as I threw myself into a 
^air which stood by a small table outside the cabaret^ for I was fati^ed 
with the walk. 

A collo^y hereupon ensued, from which I gathered that no strangers 
but ourselves had visited the cabaret during the day. It was therefore 
probable that, if I waited here, my friends would shortly arrive, and, be¬ 
ing tired, I thought it the best plan to do so. I was, moreover, ex¬ 
tremely hungry, and while my thoughts reverted to the" “combustibles” (as 
cold provisions are called in France) which had been packed up in the 
g^ndole, I could not shut my senses to the gratifying smell of the cookery 
which was in progress for the rustic dinner of the lonely cabaretier. 

To judge by his appearance. Monsieur Piquet throve upon his solitary 
meals, for he was not only a man of large stature but of a certain ampli¬ 
tude of stomach which indicated that, if he were a Cenobite, he must, at 
least, be of the Epicurean order. He seemed a merry, good-natured 
person, for he laughed loudly every now and then, as he turned his eyea 
in the direction in which I sat, I suppose in admiration of my costume, 
which, I flatter myself, is not seen every day in the backwoods of la 
belle France. 

When his conversation with the two countrymen was over, the latter 
entered the cabaret^ hnd the host coming up and saluting me with great 
civility, inquired in very tolerable French whether I would like to have 
any dinner. 

The savoury odour and hissing sound of the “ Fricot S. la Console” 
which, as I understood him, was just then being got ready for his own 
meal, quite vanquished any idea I might have had of holding out till the 
arrival of my friends, and I signified to the worthy man ray intention of 
honouring his rural repast. 

“ Oui,” said I, “ je suis tres faim, procurez diner toute suite.” 

Mine host laughed, like a good-humoured fellow as he was, and, to 
let him see that I was familia'^ with the customs of his country, I desired 
him to let me have a bottle of his best “ vin du pays,”—-a wine which we 
rarely meet with in England, but which is held in high esteem in Paris. 
Prince Metternich is said to have some of it, and I believe a few bottles 
were sold at the late Duke of York’s sale, but except in France it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to meet with it. This is the real secret why so many 
Englishmen go abroad. 

The cabaretier replied that he had some excellent wine of the kind I 
had named which, hermit-Hke, he kept in a cave near his house, and im¬ 
mediately disappeared to fetch it. He presently returned with a flacon 
in his hand, and beckoning me to follojv him inside, he led the way down 
a narrow passage and showed me into a good-sized room where a table 
was being spread for dinner by a sturdy-looking servant-maid who 
answered to the name of Petronille. She was a simple paysan, and 
'^^ring the time she remained in the room did nothing but stare at me. 
j however, too much accustomed to this sort of thing, and my affec¬ 
tions, '^oreover, were too irrevocably bestowed on Angelique, for the 
fact to\^<>duce more than a momentary impression. Under other cir- 
cumstancl^ I might, perhaps, have manifested some signs of the gallant 
troubadouiii^^*“t on this occasion my thoughts were wiA the absent—and 
dinner was included in that catego^. 

I sat dow^» therefore, and poured out a tumbler of the wine, which my 
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host assured me was real Suresnes, and, being thirsty, drank it off at a 
draught. It was of a peculiar flavour, rough and highly acidulated, with 
a very powerful bouquet and strong body, and if I may judge by tbe , 
expenence I have in other acquired tastes, would be a delicious wine 
when once one got accustomed to it. I had, however, 6w4lowed it so 
hastily that the coldness imparted to it by the cavern from which it had 
been brought, struck me with a sudden chill, and I requested M. Piquet 
to let me have some eau de vie. He disappeared for the purpose, and 
when he came back with it he announced to me that my two guides, who 
had been waiting in the kitchen, were desirous of saying “ bon jour" be¬ 
fore they went away. Would I see them before dinner or after? 

1 was, of course, anxious to Jo so immediately, as I wished to recom- 
pense^them for the service they had rendered me, and I requested that 
they might at once be shown in. 

In a short time I heard a tap at the door, and on my desiring them in 
French to enter, the countrymen came in. 

As it is not irrelevant to the events which subsequently occurred, per¬ 
haps 1 may as well describe the apartment in which I was seated. 

It was of oblong shape, having two windows which looked into a yard 
at the back of the cabaret; the floor was tiled ; a large walnut-tree press, 
or cupboard, occupied one end of the room, and on the side opposite the 
door was a stove, with a long tube, which rose to the ceiling, and was 
then conducted outside. A few coloured prints hung on the walls, the 
subjects of which were ; a declaration of love, by a gentleman in a blue 
stock and tight yellow pantaloons, to a lady in a white bonnet and 
feathers, a crimson spencer, and a green parasol; the separation of a 
bride (the same lady) from her parents, respectable personages, in agonies 
of grief, with large tears coursing down highly-excited countenances; the 
fruits of this Hymen, a chubby boy, in the costume of the National 
Guard, sitting on his father’s knee, while the mother dandles an infant in 
lace and feathers; an interior, in which thg hu«band is discovered playing 
at dice with another gentleman in a highly-curled wig and llessian 
boots ; another interior, representing a gentleman, in a pink coat, on his 
knees before the abandoned wife, whose two children are innocently 
playing at battledoor and shuttlecock in one corner, while the husband, 
with fierce gestures, is f ntering the room at the other; and lastly, the 
final tableau of this tragical history, where the lover lies dead on the 
floor, a small sword sticking in his breast, and blood issuing from his 
shirt-frill; the lady in the act of swallowing poison ; the husband blow¬ 
ing out his brains ; and the innocent offspring of the unhappy pair stand¬ 
ing in attitudes of inexpressible horror; while in the distance is seen the 
demon in Hessian boots, brandishing the accursed dice-box. 

I have been mipute in the description of these pictures, not only 
because they forcibly struck me, but from the fact of their depicting one 
of those scenes of domestic life which so commonly occur in France, and 
which the French romance writers of the present day so faithfully 
describe. 

But let me turn from the Ideal to the Actual—from the Imaginative 
to the Tangible. 

The strangers entered the apartment, and after glancing hastily to¬ 
wards the windpw, the taller countryman approached me. He still wore 
the red comforter round the lower part of his face, and his cap was 
slouched over hisfforehead. 
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“ Mon ami,” said I, rising with a dignified air, tempered with urbanity 
-—for when 1 am about to do a distinguished thing, 1 always put on as 
qnuch of the George the Fom-th (painted by Sir Joshua Lawrence) as I 
can recall. Mon ami, je suis tr5s oblige a vous pour montrant moi le 
moyen ici,g|b je suis allant ^ recompenser vous.” 

With these words I took out my purse, with the intention of bestow¬ 
ing a franc a-piece, as a petit verre^ such being the custom in France; 
when, advancing a step or two nearer, the man rapidly jerked it out of my 
hand, balanced it for a moment, tossed it up in the air, as if to enjoy the 
chinking sound—there were seven or eight Napoleons in it, besides 
silver—and then quickly transferred it to a breast-pocket under his 
blouse. 

I was thunderstruck at the cool effrontery of the fellow, and was on 
the point of remonstrating, when, before I had time to open my lips, 
the short, squinting man, who had been lying in a degree of ambush 
unnoticed by me, crept stealthily round, like a tiger in a wigwam, and 
struck me a severe blow on the side of the head, at the same instant my 
heels were tripped up, and, like Pompey’s statue, I fell with a heavy 
crash on the floor—by no means the cleanest in France, which is saying 
a good deal. 

The myrmidons now rushed both upon me, and the tall robber kept 
me down with the gripe of an Apollo struggling with the Numidian 
lion—for I did struggle and kick, like Dalilah in the toils of Samson— 
while the sinister-eyed bandit whipped off the blue bird’s-eye handker¬ 
chief which I wore round my neck, and with marvellous celerity con¬ 
verted it into a gag, instantaneously stifling the shouts which I had 
begun to utter. 

But though silenced I was not vanquished, and for a few moments I 
made play right and left, contriving to administer one or two sharp 
facers in the countenance of the nightmare that bestrode me—energeticsd 
remonstrances, which knockecj! off his casquette, displaced his muffler, 
and drew from him a series of imprecations, some of which, to my 
astonishment, were expressed in broken English! That astonishment 
did not, however, last long, for it suddenly flashed upon me into whose 
hands I had fallen. These disguised coimtrymen were no other than the 
smuggler Paradis, and his associate Ventrebleu, tjie infamous landlord of 
the Boule d’Or! This discovery was unfortunately of no use to me, for 
while I was employing my fists, Ventrebleu had dragged off my top- 
boots, and tied my feet together with a piece of cord. My coat and 
waistcoat were speedily torn from my person, and, in spite of the fierce 
resistance which I opposed, my arms were pinioned behind my back, and 
I lay at the ruffians’ mercy. . «■ 

But they did not seek my life, though there was a savage expression 
in the bitter g^n with which Paradis surveyed me, heightened, no doubt, 
by the black eye which I had given him, that made me imagine such a 
ffbte might not be remote. 1 thought it better, therefore, to struggle no 
more, and was still. Having secured my person, the scoundrels now 
hastily rifled me of all I possessed. My watch and ring^ were transferred 
to their pockets, my coat, waistcoat, and top-boots were quickty made up 
into a bundle and thrust under the blouse of Paradis, while ventrebleu 
snatched ihy hat from the floor and forced it on his own l;tead. Paradis 
caught up my hunring-whip, and pausing only to bestow one parting 
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cut upon my prostrate form, rushed to the open window through which 
he quickly disappeared, followed by the villanous Ventrebleu. 

There I lay on the sanded floor of the cabaret, like a second Niolv, 
my garments tom, my limbs confined, and deprived alike of speech and 
motion. How long I remained in this state 1 know not; te those who 
suffer as I did, there is no such thing as definite space. The Seven Years* 
War might have been waged during the period of my duresse, or my 
confinement have lasted only the poaching of an egg, an image sug> 
gested to me by the dinner I had vainly looked for. 

At length I heard a noise at the door of the chamber, as of some one 
striving for admission. There w|is a rattling of plates and dishes, a loud 
knocking, and presently the shrill voice of a woman; “Mossiou! 1* 
diner va etre servi; faut ouvrir I'porte!” 

Alas ! I was powerless to do what what was required of me; I could 
only writhe like a serpent in manacles, or a waterlogged camel in the 
desert. 

Again I heard the voice. 

“ Est il bete done c’t’Anglais! Mossiou, j’ai apport6 le diner; laissez 
moi entrer!” 

I understood this, for hunger and sorrow had sharpened ray faculties, 
but I could only reply like the ghost of Lord Burleigh at Macbeth’s 
supper, by a convulsive shake of the head which there were none to wit¬ 
ness. 

After kicking two or three times at the door, the grisette—for it was 
Petronille—set down the dishes and went away, her voice still echoing 
through the vaulted passage. But it was not long, this time, before she 
returned, and, it would seem, accompanied by all the household. There 
was another demand for admission,—a pause of intense anxiety on my 
part, and impatience on that of those who were outside, and then 
came a heavy dull vibration, as if some massive body were acting like a 
battering-ram against the portal. The d®or <ihook but did not yield to 
the impulse, for besides being locked, a bolt had also been drawn. I 
remained in an agony of suspense awaiting my deliverers, when suddeidy 
a bright coruscation flashed across the room, which was followed almost 
immediately by a sharp, rattling peal of thunder, and the sky, which had 
become of Cerberean dsurkness, opened its bosom and discharged a heavy 
torrent of rain, which a furious wind swept through the open casement 
and deluged me with, as I lay, like Eugene Aram, “ with gyves upon 
my wrists.” 

The sudden storm caused a momentaiy cessation of the efforts of 
Monsieur Piquet’s party to burst open the door, and during the interval, 
and rising high above the war of the elements, a stentorian voice was 
heard shouting vehemently for admission to the cabaret; the clattering 
of hoofs was Sso distinctly discernible. 

Here was another prolongation of my torture, for the baseness of self- 
interest prevailed over the dictates of humanity, and one and all of the 
establishment rushed back to greet the new comers. The storm raged 
fearfully; it was just such weather as the anchorite John James would 
have enjoyed, but I could not share in his predilections; my sense of 
hearing was sharpened to a painful degree of acuteness, and every sound 
that disturbed^the empyrean vibrated on my tympanun. But as the 
sweetest honey is ofttimes drawn from the bitterest herbs, and, as philoso- 
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} )hers say, light is extracted from smoke, so from the catise which pro- 
onged the endurance of misery came unexpected comfort. It reached 
file in the accents of a voice familiar to my ears, though but of recent 
acquaintance, and those accents shaped themselves into an emphatic 
demand for brandy. 

“ Apportez done de I’eau de vie! Nous sommes tout k fait mouill6s.” 

I could not be mistaken; a couple of hours had barely passed since I 
heard the same requisition on quitting the Hermitage of Montmorency. 
It was the voice of Sir Henry Jones! 

Like a desperate mortgagee I struggled once again with my bonds, 
and fortune at last came to my aid; the, gag slipped from my mouth, and 
I was free to shout like the sparrow on the house-top, or the pelican in 
the wilderness. 

I did not neglect to profit by the opportunity, but cried out to the full 
extent of my lungs: 

“ Help! help ! Jones! Jones! This way ! this way!” 

I bethought me of what other prisoners had done to attract attention 
under similar circumstances. 1 shouted the well-known blazon of my 
house: 

“ En avant deux—Green to the rescue!” 

Then gathering fresh breath for the occasion, I pealed forth another 
volley: 

Murder ! Fire! Police! Stop thief! Jones! Jones!” 

Still no one came; I writhed like a torpedo, and again I awoke the 
echoes with my gallant cognisance. I was successful. The undoubted 
voice of Jones was heard in reply: 

“Dammee if that isn’t Jolly Green !” and then came a wild burst of 
tongues and a tornado of footsteps down the corridor. The baronet 
rushed at the door, and the framework shook beneath his weight. I became 
almost delirious with excitement. 

“Ha! ha!” I cried, “ well,thrust, gallant knight—brave lance—good 
falchion—well plied lever and beam—the splinters fly—t^te d’armie— 
t6te du pont—tete de veau! Ha! ha I ha! Jolly Green! Jolly Green! 
Jolly Jones!” 

Down came the door, and in rushed my deliverer! 

There has not, I will venture to say, been any thing so exciting as this 
in France since Napoleon’s return from St. Helena, or the escape of 
Front de Bceuf from the castle of Ivanhoe. This last event indeed had 
been strongly fixed in my mind during the whole period of my confine¬ 
ment. 

But the baronet stood not alone in the doorway. To my astonished 
but raptured vision appeared the faithfbl form of Angelique. Her despair 
at my absence had of course brought her to seek me, and she had made 
the stalwart Sir Henry her Paladin. The first words uttered by the 
latter confirmed my conjecture. 

“ Hey! how the devil, my dear fellow—who expected to find you in 
such a plight. How the deuce did you get here ? We missed you in 
the forest, and have been scouring the country round to find you ! Ma- 
' demoiselle de Vaudet and I took this direction quite by chance. I sup¬ 
pose you mistook the house for the Rendezvous de la Chasse?” 

“ Oh, mon dieu! est il li4 done 1” cried Angelique; and to suppress her 
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emotion, she was compelled to avert her head, though by the swelling v^ins 
of her fair neck I could see how much she was suffering. 

Monsieur Piquet the stout landlord, Petronille, and one or two^ 
otbiprs now came forwA’d. Sir Henry seized a knife from the table and 
cut the handkerchief and cord which confined my limbs, and once more I 
stood erect, a free-born Briton. 

The first use I made of my liberty was to wasp the hand of my 
liberator, and pour forth my thanks to the bewitching Angelique for the 
heavenly inspiration that had sent her to the cabaret. My next step was 
to rush to the glass to see if captivity had blanched my flowing hair, a 
thing that realfy happened to Lord,Byron in the dungeon of the castle of 
Chilian; but no, the golden gleam was still there, though my tresses 
were somewhat dishevelled. 

Sir Henry and Angelique then renewed their inquiries, desiring to 
know how I happened to be in this coatless, bootless, torn, and ransacked 
condition. 

I narrated the adventure as it had befallen me, and further demonstrated 
the fact by turning out the lining of my pockets, at which I could ob¬ 
serve Monsieur Piquet, who had all along shown the greatest signs of 
sympathy with my misfortune, though he did not understand English, 
raise his hands and eyes to Heaven in deep astonishment. 

“ Je donnerais cent mille fanes,” said he, “quecette affaire n’eut pas 
lieu dans ma maison. Sacre Gredins! Voler le monde comme 9 a.” 

“ What does he say, Jones ?” I asked, for I was exhausted and 
faint. ^ 

“ He is very indignant at the treatment you have received. It’s 
enough to make any one swear. Come, we’ll see about those fellows 
afterwards; hadn’t you better take something—a glass of hrandyoarrrrr T 
This was the way the baronet always pronounced the comforting po- 
tadon. 

1 acceded to the proposition, and Monsiewr Hquet and Petronille both 
bustjei about to procure it for me. Some hot water was brought in a 
white tea-pot, and the mixture was soon prepared ; under its influence I 
recovered my spirits, and welcomed the smile that stole over the features 
of Angelique as she marked my altered aspect. Jones laughed heartily 
—indeed, if I had not felt myself under great obligations to him I 
should have thought unfeelingly—at my appearance ; but the question of 
remedying my wants in this respect now suggested itself. 

With that inventive tenderness which nature has implanted in the 
bosoms of those who love, Angelique insisted on my having one of her 
shawls, which the baronet had carried on his arm for her. With her own 
hands she wrapped it round my shoulders like the shirt of Nessus 
bestowed by the goddess of beauty on the Olympic shepherd, and as she 
pinned it under my chin I felt that the age of chivalry had not entirely 
passed away. In lieu of a hat I tied the handkerchief round my head 
which had previously served to fetter me, and for boots I was fain to put 
up with a pair of sabots brought by the ostler. The man produced these 
with the more alacrity in consequence of an observation which I made to 
the effect that I wondered he had not heard the scuffle in the room as it 
was so near the stable. 

Je suis surprise,” I observed, “ que vous ne pas ecouter les voleurs.” 
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“Sacre, mille bottes de foin,” replied the man, “j’n’etions pas dans 
I’^curie d c’tt* ’cure Id. Je pansais mes chevaux d’ I’autr’ c6te.” 

• Monsieur Piquet also was energetic in his desire to explain. 

"VoyezYOus, milord,” said he, respectfully, “j’6tais en train de pre¬ 
parer votre diner, parceque j’ai reflechi, ce monsieur Id aura faim, je lerai 
la cuisine moi-m6me, et le diable de friture d fait taut de bruit que je ii’en- 
tendais rien du tout, du tout. Riende plus naturel, nest ce pas, milord, 
quand on est teUemement afiaire? Mais les Gredins, que je les rosserais 
si on me les attraperoit.” 

More he said which I do not remember, but all evincing his solicitude 
in my welfare. Sir Henry, who aftervjards repeated his observations that 
I might insert them in my journal, at my request paid for what I had 
ordered ; I shook the honest fellow by the hand, and as the storm was 
oyer, prepared to set out again for the real Rendezvous de la Chasse. 

But 1 experienced a difficulty, for 1 was unaccustomed to walk in 
wooden shoes, and after inflicting two or three heavy kicks on my own 
ancles I was obliged to relinquish the experiment. Angelique then in¬ 
sisted upon my taking her donkey, and to satisfy her I got into the little 
basket in which she had been seated, and in this guise we set out, Sir 
Henry having offered his arm to the dismounted fair one, whose acts 
spoke plainer to my heart than the roost elaborate declaration. 

I refrain from describing the reception 1 met with when we rejoined 
the party from which I had been so cruelly severed. The conduct of 
Madame de Vaudet was more than motherly, and the viscount pressed me 
to his heart with a welcome such as the prodigal son bes^wed on his re¬ 
pentant parent. Let it suffice that 1 made amends for abstinence and 
suffering by a capital dinner and abundance of champagne; the effect of 
the latter, added to the exuberance of my spirits, being such as to induce 
me to dance on the grass with the rest without my boots, and to sleep 
like a top in the gondole all the way back to Paris. 


THE FAIRY-GIFT OF DREAMS. 

BY J. £. CABFBNTEir. 


I. 

Ix is said there is a power, 

To fairies only known, * 

That can give, in slumber’s hour, 
Bright Wsions like their own; 

That can call to the land of dreams 
The soul of man awhile ; 

To some star that, distant, beams, 
Some far-off pleasant isle; 

Tniere the sunshine never fades, 

The air is never cold; 

In those perfumed, flowery glades, 
The fairy-realms of old. 

, Full many a magic spell 
* In slumber o’er us beams, 
But there’s none 1 love so well 
Aa the fairy-gift of dreams. 


n. 

Oh! I would that gift were mine, 

The world in slumber light; 

Should feel the warm sunshine. 

Should never know ’twas night; 

Mamshould dream of a faithful heart 
That ne’er gave others pain; 

But if guile in his own held part 
He ne’er should wake again. 

My dreams should with bliss be fraught. 
But, most, the whole night long, 

Would I give bright gems of thought 
To the minstrel-child of song. 

And of every magic spell 
That o’er him brightly beams. 
He none should love so well 
As ^e fairy-gift of dreams. 
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While it is evident that ambition entered largely into the character of 
Lady Hester Stanhope, and that credulity detracted to a manifest degree 
from the more pleasing features of her disposition, it is impossible, now 
that all the circumstances of her career in the East are laid before the 
public, to deny her great originality §f mind, a very remarkable talent, 
and indomitable courage. Disappointed in the treatment which she 
experienced from her own countryrnen, she wished to show what she. 
could do among a more generous and chivalrous people, and it was well 
that death terminated the scene before she could become hilly sensible of 
the vanity of her oriental greatness, although she did not breathe her last 
before she had become painfully intimate with the ingratitude of her own 
country. Full of noble impulses, and princely in her notions of money 
matters, her charitable and generous disposition, and her indifference to her 
own immediate interests, ultimately involved her in irrecoverable pecuniary 
difficulties ; yet her charities were almost always well directed, and her 
very generosity was tempered by occasional great severities, and by in¬ 
flexible justice. It pleased Providence to place her for awhile, and in¬ 
deed till death closed her career, in that position which was most genial to 
her, and which was apparently best suited for the exercise of her peculiar 
faculties; nor can it be denied both that she was the means of doing 
much good, of exalting the national character in the East, and by her 
example, more especially as a female, of humanising and civilising those 
who came in contact with her to a very remarkable degree. 

It is needless in the present day to revert to the narrative of Lady 
Hester’s early travels when she first quitted this country. JVlalta, Zante, 
Corinth, and Athens, were in due course visited. The late Lord Sligo 
joinSd in his yacht, and Lord Byron was first m»t with characteristically 
jumping into the sea from the mole-head of the Piraeus. Next followed 
Constantinople, from whence her ladyship soon removed to Brusa. She 
was delighted with the city of the Asiatic Olympus. 

“How,” she writes, “I wish you were here to enjoy this delicious 
climate, and the finest country I ever beheld. Italy Ls nothing to it in 
point of magnificence.” 

This was, however, but a momentary enthusiasm, it soon gave way to 
the wish to quit these temperate latitudes and go and winter in Egypt. 
Misfortune attended her on this journey. The vessel she sailed in was 
wrecked off the Isle of Bhodes, her ladyship was exposed for many hours 
on a naked rock, and was subjected to Severe illness in consequence. The 
doctor and narrator of these events was obliged to find his way across the 
peninsula to Smyrna, where, in tattered gai*ments, and with a disconsolate 
countenance, his reception by the hydrographer-royal and the British 
consul, accidentally seated at breakfast together, appears to have been of 
a somewhat distrustful character. At length Alexandria was reached in 
safety, and Lady Hester was by no means taken with the remnant of the 
Ptolemean city. 


♦Travels of Lady Hester Stanhope ; forming the completion of her Memoirs ; 
narrated by her Physician. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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“ This place,” she writes, “ I think quite hideous, and if all Egypt is 
like it I shall wish to quit it as soon as possible.” 

She accordingly hurried away by Rosetta to Cairo; there were no 
steamers in those days plying from Aftah to Misr al Kahira, as the natives 
designate the Egyptian capital. Here, in a sumptuous dress, beautifully 
embroidered, of purple velvet and gold, Lady Hester paid a visit of cere¬ 
mony to the pasha. The dress cost her 195/. sterling. On a return 
from the Pyramids the boat would have been swamped on the Nile but 
for the presence of mind of her page, Giorgio, who plugged the hole with 
his turban. Nothing could snow more distinctly how perfectly Lady 
Hester’s character was understood in.Egypt than to find that during her 
short sojourn in that country, the pacha reviewed his troops before her, 
and presented her with a charger magnificently caparisoned. What must 
the inmates of fifty thousand harems have thought of such attentions to a 
female ? 

At length, reinforced by two French renegade Mamelukes, each with 
his groom, and numerous other domestics and attendants, making up 
altogether a party of thirteen persons, her ladyship sailed from Damietta 
for Jaffa on the coast of Syria. Lady Hester, on this her first entrance 
upon the scene of her future destination, affected the Mameluke dress, 
which, her physician says, became her much. 

“ She was,” he says, “ generally mistaken for some young bey, with 
his moustaches not yet grown, and this assumption of tho male dress was 
a subject of severe criticism among the English.’’ 

Wh at is there so harmless that shall be beyond the pale of criticism ? 
Accordingly, afterwards, the Mameluke costume was laid aside, and long 
robes were substituted. Abu Gosh, whose customary civilities to way¬ 
farers from Jaffa to Jerusalem, especially when ladies are in the question, 
so discomfited and frightened Sir James Emerson Tennent’s party, 
was as attentive and hospitable to Lady Hester as he was himself well 
managed by her. She‘accrpted his courteous offerings, partook off the 
repast prepared by his four wives, and delighted the old shaikh, who may 
truly be said to hold the keys of the Holy City, with her conversation 
and dignified manners, but when night came, and the Mamelukes pro¬ 
posed to mount guard, her ladyship would rely for her security on the 
shaikh only, and delighted with the confidence thus placed in him Abu 
Gosh himself kept watch during the whole of the night. There was an 
intuitive wisdom in such an act that is the more admirable, as her expe¬ 
rience of the East was as yet very limited. Abu Gosh ever after enter¬ 
tained the highest respect for her ladyship. 

Nothing worthy of remark occurred at Jerusalem except that Lady 
Hester administered to the wdnts of ihe Bey of the Mamelukes, 
whose extraordinary escape from the massacre at Cairo has been 
frequently narrated. The party returned to Ramlah, where the go¬ 
vernor made an unsuccessful attempt to obtain possession of Lady 
Hester’s firmans under pretence of forwarding them to Mohammed 
Aga of Jaffa, and they proceeded thence by Caesarea to Acre, where the 
approach of her ladyship excited much curiosity. Arrived at this re¬ 
nowned seaport, her ladyship’s establishment underwent a complete re¬ 
form, and was more assimilated to the country she was now travelling in. 
The Cypriots were sent about their business at once, but the Mamelukes 
were not dismissed till the party arrived at Sayda, on the frontier of the 
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Wouse territory, where their apostacy from the Christian faith would not 
have been a serviceable introduction. Lady Hester’s first visit at Acre 
was to a rich Jew banker, called Haytn, who was then one of the most * 
influential men in all Syria, and with whom her ladyship always after¬ 
wards kept up a correspondence till the time of his death. During' a 
short visit made to Nazareth and its environs, the party were visited by 
Shaikh Ibrahim (Burckhardt). The author describes him as a robust 
and rather athletic man, of about five feet nine, with blue eyes, a broad 
German face, and a pleasing look. Lady Hester’s opinion, he says, w’as 
not a favourable one, and she never altered it. An accident occurred on 
the way back to Acre, Lady Hester's horse having fallen upon and hurt 
her so much as to detain her for a week in a monastery. 

On quitting Acre for Sayda, Hadj Ali, a janissary, and another Mus¬ 
sulman guard were added to the escort, and two grooms walked on each 
side of Lady Hester’s horse’s head. Pas.sing the Plain of Tyre, the 
party met “ five blind men led by a sixth,” a strange procession equally 
strangely conducted. Further on a horseman in scarlet with a cocked 
hat, a certain Signor Damiani, came to offer his services. The doctor in¬ 
troduced him as a deserving person to Lady Hester, who, with her cha¬ 
racteristic shrewdness, dismissed him at once with a refusal. As the long 
file of camels and horses approached Sayda, it was found there, as else¬ 
where, that the arrival of the “ English Princess” had been noised through 
the city. A visit to and from the governor were, however, the first oc¬ 
currences in which Lady Hester took a part in the city. These were fol¬ 
lowed by the arrival of a courier from the Emir of the Druses, with a letter 
requesting Lady Hester to honour him with a visit at his residence. The 
invitation was accepted, and the emir sent down camels, mules, and 
soldiers for an escort. Two dragomans and a cook were also added to the 
retinue. While in the country of the Druses Lady Hester visited the Emir 
Bashyr, at Dair al Kamar, and at his palace at Bladyn, and the Shaikh 
Bashyr at Makhtara. She also satisfied herself by occular demonstration 
that the Druses eat raw flesh. • At her departure, the hospitality of the 
emir was found to be of a solely mercenary character. According to the 
author, a strange mode of remunerating him was adopted, lOOL having 
been sent to him, of which he kept one half, and returned the other 1 

Lady Hester proceeded* from the mountain to Damascus. She had 
previously written to the pasha to announce her intention of paying him a 
visit, and a page had been sent to act as conductor. “ A woman,” says 
our author, “ unveiled, and in man’s attire, she entered one of the most 
fanatic towns in Turkey.” Her ladyship had now began to feel her way 
in earnest towards dominion in the East. She refused even to reside among 
Christians, and insisted, in opposition to all previous custom, being ^- 
mitted to dwell in the Turkish quarter. When the superiors of the Chna- 
tian monasteries waited upon her ladyship she refused to receive them. 
She rode out attended only by her janissary and page, thus throwing her¬ 
self entirely on the discretion of the inhabitants, by whom she was, how¬ 
ever, uniformly well treated from the open predilection she had shown to¬ 
wards the Muhammadans, and the belief generally current, that there was 
Muhammadan blood in her veins. Her first visit was to the H aym family, 
the Rothschilds of Syria—a sufficiently politic proceeding—her second 
to the Pasha, into whose presence she was ushered, through long ante^ 
chambers, by the light of flaring torches, which threw their gleam on the . 
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arms of numerous soldiers and attendants. Yet she was not in the least 
disconcerted, while, as is too frequently the case, her dragoman's tongue 
so faltered, that he was some time before he could repeat with precision 
what was said to him. “ On her return from this visit,” her physician 
relates, “ her janisssary, Hadj Mohammed el Ludkang, whilst standing 
before her to receive his orders for the morrow, said, ‘ Your ladyship’s 
reception was very grand j’ and upon her replying, ‘Yes; but this is all 
vanity,’ he remarked ‘ Oh! khanum (or my lady), you carry the splendour 
of royalty on your forehead, with the humility of a dervise at your heart.’ ” 

The pilgrim (Hadj), Mohammed, certainly deserved a hundred piastres. 
After this, Lady Hester visited the v^jives and harems of all the pashas, 
sheriffs, beys, and other Muhammedan dignitaries in the city. Her mind, 
was, however, solely busied in the endeavour to bring about an intended 
visit to the ruins of Palmyra. It is evident that she cared nothing for 
the relics of by-gone times, the difficulties of the thing were alone food 
for her energies. She, in consequence, conferred with every person whom 
she thought capable of giving information on the subject. The Syrian 
Rothschilds naturally endeavoured to dissuade her from it altogether, but 
the pasha who found that he could convert the journey to his own interest, 
wished her to take a formidable escort of eight hundred ^r one thousand 
men, while a certain individual called Hanah Fakhah, who had accom¬ 
panied Dr. Lee, of Hartwell, to Palmyra, offered alone and unassisted to 
insure her safety. Lady Hester, with her usual tact, felt that Palmyra 
was in the hands of the Anizas, the vassal Arabs of the Syrian desert, and 
she determined to apply to the fountain head, and caused letters to be 
written to their emir, Mahannah el Fadhel, desiring an interview with 
him. The emir did not venture into Damascus, but he sent thither his 
son, Nasar, who in order that the benefits of the excursion might be 
with the Arabs, and not with the pasha, warned her ladyship against 
trusting herself with an Osmanli escort, for if such presumed to cross the 
desert without their pel mission they would be treated as enemies, but if 
she would place herself under their protection, and rely upon their honour, 
they would pledge themselves for conducting her in safety thither and 
back. In a letter dated Damascus, October 12th Lady Hester de¬ 
scribes herself as having met the emir of the Arabs himself at Damascus, 
but this appears to be contradicted by the whole circumstances of the 
case. 

The physician had at this time gone to meet Mr. Barker, and a Mr. B., 
the first of whom had been taken ill on the way from Aleppo to Damascus. 
Her ladyship was anything 6ut pleased with the anxiety shown by her 
countrymen on her account. In a letter dated November 14th, 1812, 
slif says, “ It seems very cross td be a^gry at people who are anxious 
about you; bdt had B. and Mr. B. made less fuss about my safety, and 
let me have had perfectly my own way, I should have been returned by 
this time from Palmyra.” It was during the doctor’s absence that her 
ladyship was induced by the young emir, Nasar, to decline the pasha’s 
offer of troops, to dismiss all those whom she had partly engaged for the 
journey, and availing herself of the excuse of joining Mr. Barker in his 
lUoess, she took the road to Hamah, but only proceeded as far as Nebk, 
where she induced the celebrated Lascans and his wife to dispose of their 
goods and accompany her in the capacity of interpreters. She then, in the 
words of her histonan,— 
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Turned off from the high-road, at Tel Bysy, a hamlet near Hems, plunged 
into the desert, under the guidance of a single Bedouin sent for that purpose, 
and trusted herself, a solitary and unprotected woman, to hordes of robbers^ 
whose livelihood is the plunder they make, and whose exploits are numberea 
by the travellers they have despoiled. Arrived at Mahannah's tent, her courage 
and demeanour struck that prince with astonishment. “ I know you are a 
robber,” she said, in their first interview, “ and that I am now in your power ; 
but I fear you not; and I have left all those beiiind who were offered to me 
as a safeguard, and all my countrymen who could be considered as my pro¬ 
tectors, to show you that it is you and your people whom I have chosen as 
such.” Mutually pleased with each other, after a short interview, Mahannah 
escorted her ladyship to within a few miles of Hamah, and, commissioning his 
son to conduct her safe to the residence prepared for her in that city, they then 
parted. 

The Arabs now began to flatter Lady Hester by designating her as a 
Maliki, or Christian queen. “ Maliki (the queen)” she says in one of her 
letters written after her interview with the emir, “ is in the mouth of 
every Arab both in Damascus and the desert.” And in another; “ I am 
queen with them all.” 

From Hamah the doctor was soon after this despatched on a medical 
and friendly mission to the emir, on which occasion he was accompanied 
by M. Lascans, to whose courage and intrepidity he scarcely does justice, 
for the Frenchman’s excursions among the Arabs extended on the one 
hand to the central districts of Mesopotamia, and on the other to the 
country of the Wahabees, in the Arabian peninsula, both districts far more 
difficult of access than Palmyra. On the author’s return from Tadmor, 
Lady Hester being satisfied as to the practicability of her journey to that 
city of the desert, she busied herself seriously in preparations for her de¬ 
parture. Whatever may have been Lady Hester’s real motives in visiting 
Palmyra, the notions of her compauion, who is spoken of as Mr. B., are 
curious enough. In a letter dated Ilamah, March 13, 1813, that gen¬ 
tleman is made to say— ^ 

If Lady Hester succeeds in this undertaking, she will at least have the merit 
of being the first European female who has ever visited this once celebrated 
city. Who knows but she may prove another Zenobia, and be destined to re¬ 
store it to its ancient splendour ?—perhaps she may form a matrimonial con¬ 
nexion with Ebu Seood, the great chief of the Wahabees. He is not repre¬ 
sented as a very loveable object; but making love subservient to ambition, 
they may unite their arms together, bring about a great revolution both in 
religion and politics, and shake the throne of the Sultan to its very centre. I 
wish you (the letter is addressed to General Oakes) would come and assist 
them with your military counsel. How proud 1 should feel to learn the art 
of war under so accomplished a general! 

Mr. B. appears to have been a gentleman ready and willing to keep a 
smouldering ambition alive by the strangest surmises and the most pre¬ 
posterous anticipations. But, to be brief, Mahannah came himself to 
Hamah with seventy Arabs to escort her ladyship. £150 was the sum 
agreed upon for the convoy, and the party started on the 20th of March. 
Her ladyship was received at Palmyra with every sign of welcome. 
Drums were beating and colours flying ; a mock fight was gone through, 
and beautiful girls were placed on antique pedestals, who, as she passed, 

i 'umped down and joined in a dance. There is, however, no mention of 
ler coronation as Queen of Palmyra. The wily Arabs, however, got 
tired at the end of a week, and adopted their usual expedient of express- 
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ing- dread that the Faydal Arabs should come from the banks of the 
Euphrates, tempted by the reputed riches of the Malika, and fight for a 
rshare of the booty. This having no effect, they pretended to have caught 
four Faydan Arab spies in advance of the tribe. “ I shrewdly suspected 
the whole to be a trick invented by Nasar for the purpose of getting her 
away!” says her historian, and he adds, “ She saw deeper into it, perhaps, 
than I could do, but did not tell her thoughts.” So ended this much- 
talked'of expedition to the city of Zenobia and the new empire of the 
desert, not to mention the matrimonial alliance with Ibu Siyud, Shaikh 
of the Wahabeesl Lady Hester had not been long returned to Hamah, 
when she started along the valley of the Orontes to cross the Jibal Kraad 
to Latakiyah. On the road the author saw little (larvae) turn¬ 
ing into butterflies! and fancied, like Captain Newbold and others in 
modern times, from Burckhardt not having noticed them, that he disco¬ 
vered the ruins of Apanea. Arrived at Latakiyah, a suitable house was 
found, and Lady Hester took up her residence in it for a lengthened 
period of time. While in this pleasant and retired seaport town she 
avoided, as much as possible, all European and Levantine society, with 
the exception of Mr. barker, visiting only the natives till the month of 
June, when, unfortunately, the plague made its appearance. 

It was not till the month of January, 1814, that after suffering severely 
from the fever of the country, and most of her horses dying of the 
glanders, that her ladyship quitted Latakiyah to go and reside in a small 
and secluded monastery called Mar Elias, situate in the country not far 
from Sayda. Her ladyship had now ceased to be a traveller, and had 
become a sojourner in the land of her adoption, and abandoning Europe 
and its customs altogether, she conformed herself entirely to the modes 
of life of the orient^. The great object with which she now busied 
herself was the discovery of treasure. A curious document, once in the 
possession of the church, had fallen into her hands. It contained indica¬ 
tions of the existence ofvtregsures at Ascalon and other places, buried by 
the celebrated Pasha of Acre, A1 Gezzar, and she had applied to the 
Turkish government, through Sir Robert Liston, our ambass^or at Con¬ 
stantinople, for permission to dig for them. The doctor took up his 
residence at Abra, a neighbouring village, and shortW after his arrival 
was happy enough to discover a curious Greek sepulchre, and which he 
subsequently made known to Mr. Bankes. At the latter end of March 
the plague declared itself in Abra, and proved, for a time, both virulent 
and fatal. The doctor’s situaj^ion was, during this time, any thing but 
enviable ; as to Lady Hestef, she shut herself up in her convent. In 
July, the plague having subsided, she removed, on account of the heat, to 
Me3hmu9%, a village five hours' distance, and situated in a high part of 
the mountain. Ten more weeks were passed in this retii'ement. At the 
expiration of that time and early in October, the weather having got 
somewhat cooler, an excursion was made to Baalbec. This journey was 
performed on asses, out of feelings of indignation at the neglected state 
in which she began now to feel herself left by her friends and relatives. 
Notwithstanding this assumption of the style of the poorest class of 
p'dgrims, Lady Hester's arrival at the city of the sun attracted the same 
curiosity as elsewhere. Her ladyship’s hatred of flattery was attested at 
this place by her requesting her physician to obliterate a complimentary 
effusion witn which he had decorated the walls of the inner temple. A 
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&11 of snow drove the part^ away, and they returned by Ainnete and the 
cedars of Ijebanon to Tnpoli. Ainnete, as Burckhardt spells it, is § 
spring close to the sources of the Orontes. The author says it ought to 
he called Ayn Aty, but Mr. Barker spells it Ainate, M. Renouard queries 
Ain ata, “gift spring,’* and Dr. Lee Ain-net-e, “the forthcoming 
spring ?” 

Having nothing particular to detain her at Tripoli, Lady Hester quitted 
that place early in 1815 for her old residence at Mar Elias, near Sayda. 
She was at this time amusing herself with a plan for forming an associa¬ 
tion of literary men and artists, whom she proposed inviting from Europe, 
for the purpose of prosecuting discoveries in every branch of knowledge 
in the Ottoman empire. She proposed to accomplish this by means of 
subscriptions ; and experiments on the effect of bezoar and serpent stones 
on the plague and bites of venemous animals was so great a hobby with 
her, that she particularly charged her physician to write about them to 
certain persons only, lest some one should get hints enough to anticipate 
her discoveries, and thus rob her of a part of her renown! But her 
ladyship was diverted from this chimerical project by the arrival of a 
capuji bashi, literally head door-keeper, but in reality a confidential mes¬ 
senger from Constantinople. The Osmanli, as usual, felt his way by 
sending a message to Lady Hester, expressing his wish to see her at the 
governor’s, at Sayda, but her ladyship, with her usual clear-sightedness, 
sent such an answer that the official mounted horse at once to wait upon her. 
Great was the terror felt at the sudden appearance of an emissary seldom 
employed but on affairs of strangling, beheading, confiscation, or imprison¬ 
ment; but this quickly subsided when the real cause of his advent came 
to light, which was neither more nor less than the immediate commence-. 
ment of the search for treasures. Laying aside the mysterious monkish 
record which Lady Hester had become possessed of, the possibility of the 
existence of buried treasures in orientm countries, as in Spain in the 
time of the Moors, was far greater than itiigHt appear at first sight. 
The frequency of war and tumult, the constant government persecutions 
and extortions, the non-existence of banks and places wherein money 
may be deposited in security, all contribute to such results, the probability 
of which were in this case added to by the peculiar circumstances of its 
being currently reported that A1 Gezzar had secreted his ill-gotten gains 
from the Sublime Porte. In February, 1815, Lady Hester journeyed 
from Mar Elias to Acre, from whence she proceeded to Ascalon. It was 
at this time that she received certain strange letters from Sir Sidney 
Smith, urging the emir of the Druses to supply 1500 soldiers to assist 
in attacking Algeria. Lady Hester disapproved of the whole plan, 
besides that, as the author points out, It was infeasible in itself, and she 
acted accordingly. 

The explorations were commenced at Ascalon early in April, on the 
south side of a ruinous mosque. One hundred men were employed at a 
time, and relieved by another hundred next day. Foundations were soon 
discovered with fragments of Corinthian columns. On the fourth day a 
mutilated statue was found, which Lady Hester ordered to be destroyed, 
so that it should not be said that under the pretence of searching for 
treasure for the osmanlis, she was in reality seeking for antiquities. O^ 
the eighth day two stone troughs of considerable length wwe discovered, 
June .— VOL. Lzxvii. ko. cccvi. b 
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lunring four gray ^anite columns closely and methodically packed cross- 
irise upon them. On the ninth the granite pillars were removed—a work 
of no trifling magnitude—and the troughs were found empty. On the 
fourteenth the closing hand was put to their labours. In a letter to the 
Earl of Bathurst, descriptive of these operations, Lady Hester says, We 
came to the under-ground fabric we were looking for; but, alas! it bad 
been rifled. It was as nearly as one could calculate capable of containing 
three millions of pieces of gold—the sum mentioned in the document.*’ 

Lady Hester rested herself aw bile after this disappointment, in a cot¬ 
tage situate half a league from Jaffa. he experiment, although unsuc¬ 
cessful, bad had the effect of increasing her popularity and notoriety 
throughout Syria. None of the indications mentioned in the MSS. 
could oe found in the Awgy, so that her ladyship was induced to give up 
the idea of researches in that direction as fruitless. But some further 
explorations were carried on near Sayda, with no better success than at 
Asoalnn. It was the expense of these researches, which ought to have 
been defrayed by the Osmanli government, that first involved her lady¬ 
ship m debt, but she endeavoured to repair her losses by the strictest 
economy, and with this view she retired for the summer to her favourite 
site of Meshmushy. 

It was in the interval of this residence in the mountain that Colonel 
Boutin, a Frenchman, whom Lady Hester had previously laughingly de¬ 
nounced as a spy, was murdered in the Ansairi mountains, which he had 
attempted to cross, in order to abbreviate the journey between Hamah 
and the sea-coast. Lady Hester employed an Italian of the name of 
Volpi, a hardy and resolute Druse, and a native Christian, to make 
.those investigations, which she foimd the Osmanli officials unwilling 
to undertake. In the autumn of the same year, her ladyship also re¬ 
newed her endeavours, on the occasion of a visit she made to Antioch, to 
rouse the Osmanlis to punish the assassins ; but it was not till the sum¬ 
mer of the ensuing year, %hat, backed by the representations of the 
French ambassador at the Porte, a field-officer was sent with a detach¬ 
ment of troops, to take signal vengeance of the unfortunate Ansairis, 
and to carry fire, slaughter, and rapine, into their secluded villages. It 
is remarkable that the author, in one part of his work, says that Colonel 
Boutin was assassinated by his own Turkish domestics, which is hardly 
to be reconciled with these proceedings, ostensibly done by the order of 
the Syt, as Lady Hester was generally denominated. Certain it is, that 
her ladyship visited the Ansairis after this disastrous event, and even 
harangued them upon their conduct, at a time when nothing but the 
terror excited by her late severe vengeance, and admiration of her fear¬ 
less and magnanimous conduct, could h%ve saved her life. 

It was this summer, also, that Lady Hester was visited by Mr. Bankes 
and by Mr. Buckingham, and some misunderstanding took place with 
the former, with regard to the efficiency of certain letters of introduction, 
given by her ladyship to the Emir of the Palmyrean Arabs. Miss 
Williams, the companicm of her latter days, also arrived from England; 
as did farther the medical man, who took the author’s place as pro- 
f^onal attendant upon her ladyship, during the brief visit of the latter 
to this country. 

Among the viritem, at this period, was also Dr. Wolff, who forwarded 
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fl letter to Miss Williams firom her raster. A note, which the enterpriraag 
traveller received in return, is one of the most extraordinary episU^ 
penned by her ladyship. It was as follows: . 

« « TO 1>B. WOUPF, 

*' * I am astonished that an apostate should dare to thrust himself into notice 
in my family. Had you been a learned Jew, you never would have abandoned, 
a religion, rich in itself, although defective, to embrace the shadow of one. 
Light travels faster than sound; therefore the Supreme Being could never 
have allowed his creatures to be left in utter darkness, until paid and specu¬ 
lating wanderers deem it proper to raise their venal voices to enlighten 
them. 

“ ‘ Hesteb Lucy Stanhope.’ ” 

With this suggestive, but hasty and somewhat reprehensible letter, we 
terminate our notice of this remarkable record. Her ladyship’s final re¬ 
tirement to Jun, and her melancholy death at that place, have been nar¬ 
rated in the previously published memoirs, and in Mr. Eliot Warburton’s 
travels, extracts concerning which have also appeared in our pages. 
There is, however, every thing that is desirable in this interesting narra¬ 
tive, and we hope, even in the succinct analysis of it which we have 
here given, to do away with a hundred fictions and a thousand misr^re- 
sentations that have been made upon Lady Hester’s career in the East, 
and upon her oft-debated greatness. Apart from the detractions of some, 
and the exaggerations of others, the bitterness of Mr. Bankes, or the 
poetic imaginings of De Lamartine, it will be seen, that with all her 
failings and eccentricities, infinite tact, great ability, and wondrous per¬ 
severance and resolution, were ever brought to bear upon her enterprises 
however dreamy in their nature, and upon the objects she had in view, 
however fallacious might be their purport. 

The history of these enterprises and objects does not the less attach to 
their heroine an imperishable reputation for acta and deeds which often 
approximate more closely to the marvellousness of Arabian Nights’ En¬ 
tertainments, than to realities of travel and adventure, that have occurred 
within our own time. 


THE OPERA. 

VEBBl’s ‘‘i^ombarux.” 

A FEW foreboding bars—something dismal, something ecclesiastical, 
attune the mind of the auditoiy for the tale of devotion and death which 
is to be set before them. 

Up goes the curtain, and straight before our eyes stands the church of 
St. Ambrose, Milan, beautifully lighted. Citizens, masculine and 
feminine, assemble to celebrate the return of Pagano, who, having been 
banished for attempting the life of his brother Avino, is now generously 
pardoned by that brother, and has come back agfain. The brother, good 
easy man, thinks all is right, but not so the citizens, who exchange com¬ 
munication in masses of unison, and think that the screw which has been 
loose, will continue loose still. That abominable Pagano, though he may 
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look respectable enough, utters marvellous villany in his “ asides,” as 
you will see if you consult your ZtdreMo, during the concerted piece. 
In which all the family of Avino join,—^just like the Hutcliinsons, when 
they tell you of the “ old granite state.” But a diversion is given to the 
domestic course of thought by the entrance of the prior of the city, who 
not only biings violently upon the tapis the subject of the crusades, but 
tells Avino that the Lombaj^ crusaders have chosen him for their leader. 
All private feeling^ are apparently merged into the general hatred 
against the infidels, and a waving of swords, -with a good lusty chorus 
ensues. 

Mind, we said, “ apparently,” for Viclinda the wife, and Giselda, the 
daughter of Avino, when the hurricane of delight at his promotion has 
a little subsided, still indulge in melancholy forebodings touching the 
disposition of Pagano. Thou, oh Giselda, appealest to the Madonna— 
but what avails thy preghiera, even though thou art personated by Grisi, 
against such a resolute piece of wickedness as thine xmcle, who in a few 
minutes —. . 

But here let us stop a moment, and declare, that if ever the times 
grow so very corrupt, as to revive the now-forgotten practice of em¬ 
ploying assassins, and we find ourselves unhappily in the fashion, we will 
not take Pagano into our pay; for, wicked though he be, his wickedness 
is as nought compared to his clumsiness. He goes into a chamber to 
kill his brother, and kills his father instead. Here is matter for a finale ! 
Here comes a torrent of reproach from all the dramatis persona! Aye, 
and self-reproach into the bargain, for this Pagano has a conscience, 
though a peculiar one. He would kill brothers and sisters all round, 
with every collateral, and go to his lunch with a good appetite, but he 
shrinks from the thought of slaying his father. Fratricide is a practical 
joke—parricide, a crime. One sympathises with poor Pagano, when one 
exactly knows the state of his ethics, and when Avino roars at him (as 
much as Corelli can rosf.*), Parricida I” one feels he might have ex¬ 
tricated himself by a little explanation, and said, “ Mio caro fratello^ it 
is tioie, 1 have been unlucky enough to kill my father, but ’pon my soul, 
I never meant any thing of the kind—I only meant to kill YOU.” 
Could apology be more satisfactory ? 

Eastward ho! We leave Milan in the far-west, and in the palace of 
Acciano, tyrant of Antioch, we listen to a chorus of noisy Turks, who, 
accompanied by a military band (on the stage) express their determina¬ 
tion to extirpate the Christians. Do you think this clamorous mob re¬ 
presents, without exception, tbe general Turkish feeling? No—there is 
one young Islamite, Oronte, dressed in the most recherche style of 
Orientalism, whose heart is smitten by the charms of Giselda, now a 
prisoner in ** tyrant’s” palace, and who therefore feels his faith in the 
&oran considerably weakened, strongly suspecting that the word ** Mufti” 
is only Arabic for “ humbug.” For he argues thus: 

Come poteva un angelo, 

Crear si puro il cielo, 

E agli occbi suoi non schiudere 
Di veritade il velo? 

That is to say: Grisi is the most charming creature in the world, then* 
fore her theological views are necessarily sound, a point which the early 
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doctors of Islam had probably not considered* The song that contains 
these views is the ‘‘gem’’ of the opera, and is charmingly sung hy 
Mario, to whom, rather than to Verdi, the honours of its success belong. 

But is military music alone made for the infidels ? Are these Mussulman 
dogs to monopolise the brass band ? The very thought is enough to bring 
the ghost of Pelayo all the way from the Asturias to the Haymarket, and 
to make the Cid jump up from his mortal repose, as he did when the 
Jew tried to pluck his august beard. No—keep quiet,'good Pelayo and 
Rodrigo ; the Christians have their military band too, and it would de- 
light your ears to hear the cymbals as this band descends the mountains 
near Antioch. The hermit of that desolate place, who is no other than 
our old friend Pagano, now repenting of his sins, feels his spirit roused— 
resolves to do sq^vice as an atonement for old sins—contrives a plan for 
getting possession of Antioch, and claps a goodly helmet on his head. 

In truth, Antioch is in sad peril. What avails that chorus of Oriental 
women, who call Giselda, “ La Bella straniera” characteristic though it 
be, and accompanied with a real Turkish jingle ? It is but the calm pre¬ 
ceding the storm, for the crusaders enter the palace, and make the shortest 
work possible with the Mussulmans. And here comes the Jinale —Giselda, 
indignant at the death of her lover, attacks the Christians in good round 
terms, and takes the same view of the crusades, that was taken by Vol¬ 
taire and Gibbon in the eighteenth century. Strange ! The cause that 
makes Oronte inclined to Catholicism, is an incentive to Giselda to be¬ 
come a modem philosophe. Omnia vincit amor. The singing of the 
finale is one of those dashing pieces of energy, in which Grisi is unap¬ 
proached—unapproachable. 

But when we find ourselves in the vdlley of Jehoshaphat in the third 
act—who is that very well dressed cmsader, who steps into the foreground? 
—That long dark-blue surtout, that armour, that very appropriate 
“ make-up,” could belong to none but Mario, And Mario it is, for 
Oronte is not killed after all, but has managed to escape in this costume. 
Joy unutterable! Can Giselda, who now appears, do less than combine 
with him in a very effective duet, and elope with him from her father’s 
camp at the end of it ? Certainly not. But, alas! “ 'I'hese violent de¬ 
lights have violent ends.” , Poor Oronte gets killed— Bona fide killed— 
at last, and dies a convert to Christianity in the arms of Giselda and Pa¬ 
gano, who join in a very beautiful trio. How soft the dying tones of 
Mario—how wild the despair of Grisi! ^ 

Do not imagine that because Oronte is dead, we have done with him. 
In the fourth (!) act, his ghost appears to Giselda, and sings to her, ac¬ 
companied by a chorus of “ Celestials.” Grisi’s air after this appari¬ 
tion being one of the most effective pieces in the opera. 

Here ends the dramatic interest. The crusaders sing a beautiful chorus 
in unison, very like one in Nino. Jerusalem is taken, and Pagano, who 
is wounded in the enterprise, dies, having first obtained his brother's for¬ 
giveness. 

Descend curtain — thou wicked, designing, stupid, blundering, re¬ 
pentant, pious, virtuous, valiant Pagano—fare thee well! Farewell also, 
new scenery and costumes—far more splendid than any thing that has 
been seen at this theatre, and most indicative of the enterprise of Mr. 
Lumley. 
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Fictubbb many—pa^s few—much to be set down, and little to con¬ 
tain itj we must be brief and comprehensive — wide-seeing, short- 
speaiking. 

We love not those who walk up and down the rooms of the Royal 
Academy, dismal as the traditional white lady who haunts the royal family 
of Prussia, and utter Banshee-like wailings about the want of self-ele- 
vating power in British art. This is a splendid exhibition—such a one as 
we have not seen for years—but our malcontents nevertheless roam mourn¬ 
fully about, and scatter “ ambiguas voces’* about “ high art, ’ and fifty 
things that are wearisome to hear and needless—thank Heaven—to reca¬ 
pitulate. * 

Truly to us it seemeth as though British art had become a thing of 
mighty luxuriance, rising high and spreading far, crowding its pro¬ 
ductions one upon another as though its vigour were inexhaustible, and 
finally scattering them with the most gracious profusion into the eyes of all 
who can pay a shilling. Look, reader, at those walls, how vvide and how 
covered—note the quantity of good there is in that covering ; and then 
if the love of truth is in thee—truth divested of humbug—truth unveiled 
as the delicious nudes of Etty (mark the curves and pulpiness of his 
“ Sea-bather,” mark how the flesh of his three goddesses in the “ Judg¬ 
ment of Paris’’ is set off by that gorgeous peacock and gold) then, we say, 
do honour to the art of thy country. To look and not to admire would 
be a sin that even the presumptuous Acteei n did not venture upon—the 
curious wight who has given Occasion to that very clever study of 
flesh by Mr. Frost. 

But ere thou beginnest to look be careful that thine eyes do not fall on 
that little picture opposite the door in the great room. Reserve that for 
the last, or thy mortal sight -will have been so dazzled that it will little avail 
the e to go further. What a lighting up of warm, glowing hues, amber, 
mahogany, crimson, one after another, there is in this same little picture of 
Mulready’s “ Choosing the Wedding-gown !” Verily it presses with 
such force upon the eye—that, minute piece of concentrated vigomr—that 
we not only see it but feel it,—undergo a sort'of “ ordeal by touch” like 
that miudered man in Maclise’s very fine picture, round whom are 
gathered so many forms animated with such various expression,— e. g. 
the murderer with averted face,—the searching churchman—the woe- 
stricken indignant wife—the grim soldier—that one marvels at the fertile 
genius which has flung them intq existence in such manifold condition, 
and has knitted them together with such dramatic unity. Maclise’s in¬ 
vention is boundless,—one thinks one has exhausted him, yet anon one 

K eeps into some comer, discovers something new, and perceives that one 
as not touched bottom yet. But ere we quit Mulready let us draw a 
little moral. Mark the amber dress of that attractive lady, and re¬ 
member our clients, the amber curtains at the Opera. One authority 
qiore for the suitability of amber to the complexion feminine, Mul- 
rfiady’s “ Bride” shall be added to our “ Aurora’’ and “ Bacchus” of 
last month. 

Having warned thee, then, reader, not to endanger too soon thine opti¬ 
cal organs, not to poke thine head into the cannon's mouth, like the lamb in 
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Landseer’s “ Time of peace,” we may let thee roam at will. But we know 
thy sympathies will first call thee to the large mourning “ Stag at Bay,” 
in tlie other picture of Landseer's, which, with upraised complainnfg 
mouth, exhorteth thee to join in his woes, while the rain that so visibly 
fisUeth in the dark background is in sad accompaniment to thy generous 
sorrow. What a brush is Landseer's ! Truly, the whole animated nature 
rushes from it spontaneously, as the butterfly breaks through the husk 
that we call a chrysalis. A few dashes on the canvass, and lo! it is peopled 
with living brutes, if the word “ brute'’ will apply to creatures so intelli¬ 
gent. For Landseer is not the mere connoisseur of hide and texture,— those 
wondrous coatings, sleek, shaggy, curly, wiry, which he produces so 
readily, do not comprise the whole of his art. He understands the mind 
of the animal world—the joy and sorrow of the stag—the dog—the horse 
—the placid contentment of the sheep. In the old fabulous days tliere 
w’ere men who eat certain herbs, and understood the language of birds 
and beasts. Were they fabulous? we do not know. Edwin Landseer 
rather inclines us to be credulous, and to believe that he is one of the gifted. 

But amid these creations, we confess, as the day advances, that we are 
getting weary of the increasing crowd of spectators. Not that our mind 
does not rejoice—our heart bound with delight—at the evident interest for 
native art which is proved by those multiplying throngs—but we are phy¬ 
sical as well as mental beings, and we are susceptible to the inconveniences 
of a hot atmosphere, however noble may be the cause of the warmth. And 
the vehicle, oil, though along its soft stream riches of fancy are conveyed 
in the greatest profusion, is at times oppressive to the olfactories. Nay, 
reader, we tell thee in strict confidence, and we hope our firinter will find 
a fount of minion for our secret, that we are already {already!') getting a 
little tired of the season. We long to plunge into one of those charming 
avenues of Lee’s, where the hot sun falls with such vigour on the summits 
of the trees, but does not reach the pleasant pathway by which we would 
sit, or at any rate only reveals its existenoe by*those streaks of light upon 
the ground, whereat we could gaze pleasantly. Or perchance we shoidd 
prefer one of the more hazy retirements of Creswick, reclining by some 
sequestered stream, and watching the background as it melted in the dis¬ 
tance, or those fantastic patches of sun-light. There we might fancy 
o me Sabrina listening beneath the stream to any stray soupd that might 
e ach her from the earth, just as she is represented in Marshall's, model, aU 
watchfulness, all attention. Or we might fix our eyes upon the clouds till 
we lost the sense of earthiness, and were absorbed into a region of bright 
hues and flitting tints like those that sparkle so magically from one of 
Turner’s whaling pieces, at last dropping asleep till we were awakened by 
some vision of fearful glory, like that golden-fiery angel of the same 
Turner, who spreads his radiance on all around him. Such scenes as the 
“ Fisherman’s Hut at Sunrise,” by Danby, where the massive rocks are so 
powerfully contrasted with the blood red luminary, we might perchance 
not gaze upon, for we are not addicted to early rising. But by that scene 
represented in his other picture (so soberly toned) we might pleasantly 
stand and count the small islets as they receded from us beneath the quiet 
sky, until our hearts leaped within us, as the white waves that ride so 
proudly in the sea-pieces of excellent Stanfield, whipping the sides of a 
Dutch dogger or so. 

No one tells a story better than Leslie; no one can with greater spirit 
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tear a leaf from an old novel, and bid the characters stand before him in all 
their laushing reality—witness the faces in the picture from “ Hoderick 
Random. True all the folks are in black for the death of the little-lamented 
graodsire, and this gives somewhat of a d\dl aspect to the work. But yet 
teou must see the living, working, joyous spirit of the artist forcing its way 
through the dusky surface, till it laughs forth in the face of the de> 
lighted young squire, or settles down into calm dislike of the ceremony 
in the person of sturdy, non-black Lieutenant Bowling, dn the “ Mother 
and Child,’’ observe how the artist’s mind has identified itself with that 
of the parent; how the warm, overflowing, gushing feeling of love 
mounts and increases in the young mother's heart till she would fain 
extinguish it by burying her face in the neck of the infant. In the lowering 
of the head, in the raising of the knees, what life, what devotion! The 
picture is a visible sentiment. And let not Webster’s pictorial songs of 
the affections be overlooked. His “ Good-night,” with the peasanf’s 
young family crowding around him, and the old, quiet grandfather at the 
table, and the old grandmother in the background, and the peering, 
neck-straining boy, and the indicative soap and flannel, and the—and the 
details (comprehensive word) of English coimtry life is a capital creation 
of true British material. If thou dost not sympathise with it, may’st 
thou be buried in some cloister like that so richly painted by Goodall, 
with no light of heaven but only that of a lantern (be manages these 
effects very well) falling on thee, er in some gloomy crypt like that of 
“ Old St. Paul’s,” by Harvey, where the old man hears with such admi¬ 
rably depicted devotion the reading of the Scriptures, and may thy kith 
and kin show no more respecc for thee than those commissioners of 
Henry Vllf. evince for the treasures of the monks in that remarkable 
work of Poole’s, where the artist has shown such skill in his grouping, 
and has produced such varied character, darting from the austere to the 
jolly, firom the stern-prudish to the comply in g-demure, with talent most 
amazing. Verily we say *i>hatPone of those cows of Cooper’s, that are so 
admirably finished, and are relieved against the sky with such Cuyp-like 
feeling, is more respectable than a human being who cannot sympathise 
with Leslie’s “ Mother and Child,” or Webster’s “ Good-night.” Hart 
rejoices in the sparkling opal tints—^loves the hues that flit into each 
other over a gurface that mercers call “ water’d.’* Notice his clever com¬ 
position of “ David,” painted in a lunette, in which there is a cloak 
with this peculiarity, and if you can find time survey his gran Dante, 
and his pretty Hebrew “Jessica” in her rich crimson dress. If you 
have a taste for costume, for varied folds of drapery, and the convention¬ 
alities of past centuries, there is Frank Stone’s picture for you, and Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhommef and Elmbre’s- ** Hero,” from the splen^brs 
whereof you may relieve your eye by glancing at tlie simple Scottish 
tales, so prettily told by Charles Landseer. 

Conscience—what a little have we recorded among a vast quantity of 
pictures. How will Grant’s excellent portraits of her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, Pickersgill’s admirable likeness of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, and the Wellington of Count D’Orsay (prince of amateurs), 
s^wl upon us in our dreams! How will the heap of little miniatures 
peer forth reproachfully, just as a daisy looks on a threatening clouted 
shoe, from beneath the bladed grass! We must bear it, ye eyes of 
glaring oil-colour, ye soft water-colour lips, ye coldly reproving busts, we 
must tear ourselves away, though ye should pursue Us in our thoughts. 
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resolute as that well-executed muscular deer-stalker, who watbhes for his 
prey in the sculpture-room. We can bear your reproaches for we know 
we nave done our best. 

But on those who say there is nothing in British art, when the works 
of the academicians newly started into bein^, climb like tendrib up the 
Trafalgar walls, when the British Institution is not niggardly of beauties, 
when gentle Copley Fielding, bold David Cox, vigorous De Wint scat¬ 
ter their manifold productions over the gallery of the old Water Colour 
—on those—those, we say, let the viab of your wrath be poured without 
mercy. 


LITERATURE. 

MARSTON; OR, THE SOLDIER AND THE STATESMAN.* 

The name of Dr. Croly is sufficient to indicate the intellectual treat 
which the reader cannot fail to derive from this new and valuable contri¬ 
bution to his literary resources and amusement. Quitting the world of 
theoretical fiction, for a field of more practical and earnest interests, the 
vigorous and energetic descriptive powers of Dr. Croly are here en¬ 
gaged in a nobler purpose and assume additional point and brilliancy. 
The theme of Marston is a painful one, but its purpose is great 
and good. It concerns itself with the earlier periods of the French 
revolution, but it deduces a lesson from them, and how constantly does 
it happen, that it is only through individual suffering, or the example of 
such, that the great truths of experience can be attained ? 

“ It was not in the field (says Dr Croly), tlioiigh the generations of France 
were swept from the earth by millions; nor in the heroic martyrdom of the 
scaffold, though it streamed with ro\al and «iob7e gore ; tiiat the keenest 
agonies were inflicted on the nation. Their place was the fireside. It was in 
the merciless insults, the protracted imprisonments, the returnless exiles, the 
cruel plunders, and the desperate mas'acres of the middle and lower orders of 
France, that the heaviest suffering was inflicted in the land. It was not in the 
fall of the statesman, the noble, or even of the monarch, that the true 
malignity of the rebellion v/%s shown ; it was in its penetration to every recess 
of human feeling; in its wounding every shape of society; in its universal 
oppression ; in its remorseless withering of every natural pursuit and faculty 
of man ; in bankruptcy, famine, and despair; that the iron of the revolution 
‘ entered into the soul.’ 

“ The general tendency of Europe, at this hour, is to political change. But 
the frue peril is not to be looked for,on the Continent. The frivolities of 
foreign life waste all national energy for either good or ill; the flame exhausts 
itself through the mere feebleness of the fuel. The ball-room patriotism and 
the coffee-house conspiracy are equally contemptible. Even the French re¬ 
volution was only the madness of a mob justly terminating in the chain. 

‘‘ 'riie real danger would be in an English revolution. If the popular mind, 
with its proverbial strength, steadiness, and courage, should once be thoroughly 
inflamed, the conflagration would spread to every throne of Europe. A 
republic in England would republicanise the world; turn all the old institu¬ 
tions of society into dust and ashes, and leave nothing to posterity but the 
task of deploring our rashness, or hopelessly struggling to restore our ruins. 

* Marston ; or. The Soldier and the Statesman. By the Bev. George Croly, 
LL.D., &C. 3 vob. il. Colburn. 
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** Withont desiring to say, that these volumes have been written solely for 
the purpose of giving a public lesson ; their writer will consider himself for- 
ISinate, if they should assist in impressing the conviction, that in all violent 
political change, the humblest ranks are sure to suffer most; that their bodies 
are used merely to ffll up the trench over which their leaders pass to power; 
that their severest sncriffces only turn a demagogue into a tyrant; and that 
the only alternatives of a democracy are national decay, or military despotism.” 

This is indeed the universal lesson of past history, and it cannot be 
too frequently or too urgently insisted upon. It is as noble and as 
patriotic a theme for the poet and the novelist as it is for the historian, 
the philosopher, or the moralist. The most important social truths can 
sometimes be more readily brought home by those deline£dions of crime 
and suffering, which the one branch of literature can use more freely 
and more effectively for a given purpose, than the other. Hence, many 
who still doubt the •universality of this principle, may be led by a perusal 
of the terrible incidents depicted in Marston to doubt, and from doubt¬ 
ing, may gradually become more firmly attached to that peaceful yet 
powerful constitutional monarchy, under which this country has enjoyed 
such distinguished blessings, and has attained—albeit an unequal—still 
an unparalleled wealth and dominion. 


AMEDEE PICHOrS HISTORY OF CHARLES STUART.* 

M. Amedee Pichot’s history of the last of the Stuarts is a work of 
the most comprehensive and interesting kind. As the last episode 
in the rivalry of England and Scotland, the learned author goes back 
to the times of Macbeth and Malcolm Canmore ; gives a brief but 
gpuphic apergu of the brilliant achievements of Baliol, Wallace, and 
Bruce; learnedly discusses the religious and political embarrassments of 
the Jameses, and of Mary Stuart; and enters at length upon those events 
connected with the timef/ o£ the Commonwealth, and the ascension of 
James VII. to the throne of England, which preceded the fall of the 
Stuarts. 

The adventurous career of the young Chevalier is afterwards re¬ 
lated, with a minuteness of detail not to he met with in any other 
historical work. To this is superadded a ^dramatic and picturesque 
style, which attests that the author of the “ Historical and Literary 
Journey in England and Scotland,” was as much charmed by the 
realities of the scenery of the rebellion, as he was interested by the Lock¬ 
hart and Culloden paper^ or the descriptive pages of Scott and Chambers. 
A foreig^ier might be suspected of a spice of Jacobinism, as well 
as a Scotchman, for Robert Chambers was so impartial, as to 
deem it necessary to protest his devotion to the House of Bruns¬ 
wick at the conclusion of his work. M. Pichot fairly acknowledges that 
he became a Jacobite when he first put foot in Scotland. But he so 
qualifies his adhetdon to the Stuarts, as to render it rather an historical 
mbute than a political conviction. I have believed,” he says, “ in 
the sincerity of the Pretender in the chivalrous generosity and political 
probity which could justify youthful ambition ; but I could not dissem¬ 
ble to myself, that if the principle of a restoration could become with 

• Histoire de Charles Edouard, &c.—History of Charles Edward, last Prince of 
the House of Stuart By Amedee Pichot, D.M. Fourth Eihtioa. 2 vols. Lon¬ 
don: Barthes and LoweU. 
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him a principle of progress, this principle was, every thing well consi> 
dered, rather a monarchical interest than a popular one.” M. Pichot 
afterwards makes a remark which may be remotely founded on fact, bdt 
which appears to us to partake far more of accident and progress, than 
of any antecedent like the one in question. It is that the abandonment of 
the principle of legitimacy in Europe, in this case, influenced more than 
is generally supposed, the result of those revolutions which shook or 
upset so many thrones since the death of Charles Stuart. “ In 1745, 
there was only one Pretender in Europe. We see no fewer than three in 
1845, one for France, one for Spain, one for Portugal, who all pretend 
equally to represent the past and the future, their own hereditary right, 
and the national right.” We cannot too strongly recommend this truly 
elaborate and admirable historical work to the British public. 


LETTERS OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND.* 

It does not appear quite evident, from the title-page, whether Mr. 
Halliwell made this collection of letters, or only edited them; although 
the latter appears to be the conclusion most readily arrived at, with the 
addition of an historical introduction and notes. The principle of such 
sub editing is bad, because it renders the nominee answerable for state¬ 
ments which he cannot always verify, more especially when sources 
of information are in question. But objectionable as is this second-hand 
responsibility, it is not so much so as the principle of personal criticism, 
which is invading literature in every direction. It was bad enough when 
the unfortunate author had to run the ordeal of professed critics, of whom 
there already existed two classes, one actuated by sentiments of leniency 
and literary encouragement, the other by a spirit of unyielding and in¬ 
flexible severity, in many cases carried to the excess of detraction and 
oppression; but to these are now added the criticisms of fellow- 
labourers—a most dangerous precedent to be established, both as open to 
the bias of jealousy, and as totally opposed to the real spirit and candour 
of a high and honourable critical literature. A pamphlet upon the tsar 
might as well be reviewed by a member of the secret police, a journey to 
Tiinbuctoo by a converted negro, an excursion in the United States by a 
real Sam Slick, or a scientific discussion by a master of Trinity ; as that 
every archajological essay must be a bone of contention between two 
councils, and every contribution to history, philosophy, or fiction, be 
handed over to the tender courtesies of an avowed rivalry. If such proceed¬ 
ings were not objected to at the onset, fair criticism would soon be at an 
end. A candid and impartial system of inquiry would be superseded 
by detraction and crow-quill combatls. The public—always in the right 
in matters of common-sense—would never tolerate such a system. The 
public would say at once, we will suffer a professed criticism, whether 
anonymous or otherwise, but your pages cannot be kept open to the 
aspersions of a manifest rivalry, without doing an injury to the cause of 
justice and fair dealing. 

Having made these remarks, occasioned by the personalities with which 
the cause of literature and science appears to be so seriously threatened, 


• Letters of the Kings of England, now first collected from the originals in 
Royal Archives, and from other Authentic Sources, Private as well as Public. 
Edited, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, by James Orchard Halliwell, 
Esq., F.R.S., &C., &c. 2 vols. H. Colburn. 
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vie gladly call attention to a work of a most important and decidedipr 
national character. We know not, nor do we wish to know, whether it 
ffhre the collector, Mr. Shoberl,or the editor, Mr. Halliwell, who consulted 
the originals. Both are able men, and both fully competent to the task. 
We believe the letters to be genuine, and feel grateful, that instead of 
having to travel to the Advocates’ Library in North Britain, or to rummage 
the Tower Records, we can sit in our own arm-chair, and peruse some 
of the most amusing correspondence of British monarchs, and con¬ 
cerning whose real characters, pages of history could not convey half 
as much information as one line of these letters affords. We do not 
feel the slightest doubt, but that in a question like this, the public 
will side with us, and look to deeds and not to names, to acts and not to 
reputations. Nor will they be disappointed. Notwithstanding an error of 
commission in attributing a letter of Henry II. to Richard the Lion- 
hearted, or one of omission in not correcting the Cottonian Catalogue, in 
reference to a letter of Henry’s which, it is said, ought to be Edward I., 
and other minor deficiencies; the reader will find that he is now first 
presented with the most curious, the most suggestive, and the most in¬ 
teresting selection of royal letters that has ever issued from the press. 


MISS JEWRY’S RANSOM.* 

No genuine novel reader can derive otherwise than amusement from a 
tale so full of interest, and so rife with incident as Miss Laura Jewry’s 
“ Ransom.” The plot from which the story derives its name is founded 
on a tradition, backed by a monument still existing in one of the mid¬ 
land counties, of a young lady sending her “small snow white hand 
—the hand of a young and delicate woman,’’ as a ransom for her crusad¬ 
ing lover. All interest is, however, by no means bound up in this event 
alone. There is a first krnghf. Sir Edward Fitzeustace, who is betrothed 
to the heroine, the Lady Constance, and who has a brother Gerald, a des¬ 
tined Templar. There is a second knight, Sir Edmund Fitzwalter, with 
a haughty, but beautiful, sister, the Lady Cicely. Sir Edmund murders 
Sir Edward to win the fair and loving Constance, but her heart is given 
to Gerald, and the rejected knight solaces himself by carrying off Alinor, 
a yeoman's daughter, “ the prettiest low-born lass that ever ran on the 
gp«ensward.” Then we have a bye-play of a weird woman, an inspired 
idiot, and the young science of Roger Bacon. The templar, in the mean 
time Sir Gerald, beloved by,Constance, himself loves the l.ady Cicely. 

Then there is the march of the crusaders, with blood-red crosses, pen¬ 
nons, and oriflammes. A rustic lover follows Sir Edmund to avenge the 
abduction of his Alinor, but he is slain by the knight, who is also engaged 
in mortal combat with Robert of Artois. The halt at Cyprus is relieved by 
a romantic story of a Greek maiden's love for an English squire—a maiden, 
too, of no Jess degree than the daughter of the Com'neni. Poor Alinor 
has perished in the snow, and Eudocia Comnena dies at sea, but not before 
a Venetian rival^as fallen in combat. Landed in Egypt, the fatal battle 
of Massoura carries off the dower of Louis’s army. Salisbury and Count 
Robert perish side by side, while Sir Edmund and Sir Gerald are taken, 
prisoners, and hence the history of the ransom. The circumstances atten- 

* ’The Banaom. A Tale of the Thirteenth Century; founded on a Family Tra¬ 
dition. By Miss Laura Jewry. 3 vols. T.C. Newby. 
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dant upon so strange and striking a tribute of affection, and the mysteries 
of a poisonous unguent connected therewith, are so vividly told by the 
author, that it would be unfair to anticipate them. We have said enough 
to satisfy the reader that the “ Ransom” is a tale of very considerable 
interest. 


THE OCEAN AND THE DESERT.* 

Talk of couleur de rose, we have here couleur degrenadier. Imagine 
a young, spirited, manly, joyous-hearted soldier, after a long exile in 
dusky Ind, on his way to las fatherland for the first time, and that by 
the overland route ! How fresh every thing appears, how delightful 
each new scene, how full of happiness every human being! Nor does 
the gallant-hearted author fail to contribute his part towards making 
others happy as well as himself. Ex. gra., when he gives two francs to 
a French veteran, who returns the compliment with Ees Anglais sont 
toujours braves et toujours genereux. We wish Le Sitcle could be 
taught to think so too. Apart, however, from the spirit of the thing, 
the book gpves the best idea yet published of the overland route, we do 
not mean as a guide-book, but as indicative of its comforts and discom¬ 
forts,—from the admirable fare on board the “ Hindustan’’ to the French 
count and his companions, who intrude themselves into the ladies'-room, 
in the “ Little Nile”—we wish it had been into an Osmanlis or Egyptian 
harem. Our Madras Officer avers that the sepoys would beat the Nea¬ 
politan soldiers as Ibrahim Pasha always believed that his Syrians would 
cope with the Russians. There is, indeed, much entertaining and in¬ 
structive matter in these two volumes. 


THE BOOK OF COSTUME.+ 

Here is a work that will be far more acceptable to ladies than many 
an annual. Costume is a subject of primary and paramount importance, 
The sway of mind has never, notwithstanding a prolonged struggle from 
the days of our common mother, been able to carry it over the empire of 
beauty and dress. “ Costume,” says the author, “ furnishes a standard of 
civilisation, involving the interests of the arts and commerce, is, in fact, an 
important element in the prosperity of states.” The “ United States,” 
we suppose is meant. 

The aberrations of costume as presented to us in the histoiy of the 
same nation, are really quite as great as are the contrasts presented by 
different countries, from the coiffurq of a Norman peasant to that of a 
Druse shepherdess. (By-the-bye, how is it that the brazen helmet of 
a Bavarese maiden is omitted ?) The “ Book of Costume,” has taken up 
the subject under both aspects ; and as the engravings are numerous and 
beautiful, and no good taste in matters of costume can be formed from 
a mere familiarity with the fashions of the day, we think that a more 
acceptable book for the boudoir could scarcely have been ima^ned. 

* The Ocean and the Desert. By a Madras Officer. 2 vols. T. C. Newby. 

t The Book of Costume ; or. Annals of Fashicn, firom the earliest peril d to 
the present tin^ By a I^y of Rank. Illustrated with numeroos Engravinj^s 
on Wood, by tw most eminent Artists. Henry Colbum 
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HISTORY OF THE PUNJAB* 

This is an extremely well-timed work. Nor is it a superficial book 
up for the nonce. On the contrary, it is in part a reprint of the 
well-known work by Mr. H. T. Priasep, originally published in Cal¬ 
cutta, but long since out of print, and which was itself founded upon the 
official reports of Captain Murray, fifteen years political agent at Urn- 
bala, and of Captain Wade, the distinguished assistant at Lodiaua. To 
this excellent ori^nal work there have been added five introductory 
chapters, and nine concluding ones, which latter contain the history of 
recent events. We have perused the introductory chapters, especially 
those which refer to the campaigns of Alexander, and his successors, with 
much interest, and we wer%[f pleased to find that they were up to the 
nmrk of recent discovery. The narrative of the late disturbed condition 
of the country, and of the glorious achievements of our army, will find 
readers of all classes, and now that Sir Henry Hardinge^s consummate 
policy has divided the whole territory into a mountain and lowland mo¬ 
narchy, it forms the actual complement to the history of the Punjab as a 
distinct country. _ 

MRS. MABERLEY’S « LEONTINE."f 

Leontine opens pleasingly. The orphan schoolboy disappointed of his 
holidays, the early indications of the wayward, stubborn nature of the 
young Guesclin de Fontenelle, come out in bold relief. Equally amusing 
and most pleasantly conceived are the scenes that pave the way to future 
days in the little town of La Ferte sous Jouarre. The old Jew banker, 
Anselm Guinot, and his dungeon-home tally well together, far more so 
than the plain and unostentatious usurer does with the extravagant, 
dressy, vain, and domineering wife of his bosom. There is already one 
fair •protegeSy Leontine, with whose history Madame Guinot has never 
been made acquainted, when to the infinite horror of the irascible lady 
another is announced un^er ^'circumstances of similar mystery too well 
calculated to awaken the ill-natured surmises of the scandm-mongers of a 
small country-town. This is no less than the young Breton Guesclin, 
the last of the Beaumanoirs, sent thither by his uncle. To such an ex¬ 
tent does the injured wife carry her indig^nation, as actually to quit the 
house and to seek refuge in a hotel, where dwelt, for the time being, the 
Duke of Richelieu, whom she had met at a ball the night before, but 
the lesson she gets while secreted in a closet of the heartlessness and 
proflig^acy of Uie young courtjer and of the contempt he bore the banker’s 
wife, maxes her but too gla^ to regain her home without any evil coming 
from the escapade. But this is not all. The little party is soon in¬ 
creased by the society of a third 'beautiful young person, Antoinette, 
daughter of the fermi^re gcnerale. The childish group grew up together, 
the Duchess of Modena joins the circle and betrays feelings of unmis- 
takeable maternal tenderness towards Leontine, who herself has given 
her innocent young heart to the wayward Guesclin. 

Mademoiselle de Valois, the favourite daughter of the regent, had in 
early life contracted a secret marriage with Richelieu, and Leontine was 

• History of the Punjab, and of the Rise, Progress, and Present Condition of 
the Sect and Nation of the Sikhs. 2 vols Wm. H. Alien and Qo. 

t I.eontine ; or, the Court of Louis the Fifteenth. By Mrs. Maberlv, Author 
of “Melantha,” &C., &c. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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the offspring of the ill-assorted alliance, but the connexion having been 
discovered, she was taken from her husband, scarcely against his will, to 
be forced into an unnatural marriage with the Duke of Modena. , 

Events progress rapidly with the young people. Guesclin has entered 
the service of the state under the auspices of the Duke of Richelieu, 
and acts as his aide-de-camp in that celebrated engagement of Fontenoy, 
which was announced by a pretty French actress from the boards of a 
theatre that stood in the midst of the camp. “ Messieurs, demain re~ 
lache a cause de la bataille, Apres demain on donnera VAmour Vol- 
Ugeur'' • 

The young warrior was also entangled in the any thing but silken 
chains woven for him by the Countess Hortense de Chateauneuf. A.n- 
toinette has become Madame d’Etioles, but Leontine has remained faithful 
to an attachment consecrated by Count Robert, the uncle, on his death¬ 
bed. She has also attached to her service Fran 9 ois Damiens, whose 
attempted crime is made to spring from wounded pride and jealousy. 

Then there is a third epoch. The beautiful Antoinette has succeraed to 
the Maillys, Vintimelles, and Chateaurous, as favourite of the king, and 
has assumed an historical name—that of Marquise de Pompadour, while 
the profligacy of Hortense has hurried Guesclin into a duel and the 
Bastile, whence he ultimately emerges at the fall of Richelieu to do 
justice to the faithful Leontine. The story is altogether a veiy animated 
and singularly truthful picture of France and its court dunng a very 
striking epoch in history. 


THE BLACKGOWN PAPERS.* 

A cniMrsE of the western world introduces us to a mushroom city with 
a log church, where Eli Blackgown, doctor of diviaity and farmer, minis¬ 
ters to the faithful in single-blessedness, but solaced by a fair niece, Emily. 
A young and mysterious stranger, of a very dark, sunny con)plexioo, ar¬ 
rives, no one knows how or whence, at this remote settlement in the w'oods. 
Accomplished in literature and the arts, wise with travel, and experienced 
in the languages and knowledge of foreign countries, he wooes and wins 
the fair niece, when he turns out, to the horror of all concerned, to be the 
son of mulatto of a wealthy Tennessee, and the grandson of a slave ! No¬ 
thing remains then, but ti> start for some country where the admixture 
of dark with white blood is not more disgraceful than crime itself, and, 
in return for his Emily, Walter, the half-caste, leaves the learned doctor 
these papers, which now hand down his name to posterity as associated 
with strange and eventful scenes of foreign—chiefly Italian—life. From 
gay to serious, from the humorous to the sentimental, these tales and 
sketches evidence a mastery over oui* language, combined with a variety 
of purpose and skilful portraiture, which have always characterised Signor 
Mariotti’s literary efforts. Who will not be amused with the tricks phwed 
upon Milord Runebif, in the lively account of Carnival, or not sympattoe 
with the progress of the little organ boy, Morello. Then there is Amelia, 
a strange story of an Austrian colonel, killed by a student of Pavia, 
who is sought out and wedded by his rivaPs love. And a legend of San 
Nicolo de Bari, a very successful imitation of Ingoldsby, and Maria 
Stella, a bandit story, told as one familiar with persons and localities alone 
could tell it. The Blackgown Papers deserve success. 


* The Blackgow^ Papers. By L. MariottL 2 vols. Wiley and Putnam. 
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SOCIAL INFLUENCES* 

This is a strange book, the object of which is simple and meritorious 
to trace some of the silent influences exercised over thought and action 
by the system of society as at present constituted—but the execution of 
which is wayward and more than usually embarrassed and obscured by 
the peculiarities or idiosyncracies of style. 


PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHES-t 

Full well wMl this little work repay the reader. Any thing more 
-various, or more entertaining, has not appeared in so homely a shape for 
a long time. The author apologetically says, “ So many writers, both 
soldiers and civilians, have found materials for their pens in the Spanish 
wars of the last fifty years, that it may be thought the subject is waxing 
threadbare ; and, with any other country, the supposition would, perhaps, 
not be far from the truth. Not so, however, with Spain, where the 
strange mixture of barbarism and civilisation, the wild and romantic cha¬ 
racter of the people, and their clinging adherence to ancient habits and 
customs give to every-day life all the charm of fiction.” Never was apo¬ 
logy less needed than in the present instance. 

The feats and adventures of the Empeciada, and the passages, as the 
author terms it in his career, are far more romantic than aught fiction 
ever conceived, and at times almost partake of the marvellous. The 
sketches of the priest-soldier Merino and of Martin Zurbano, are equally 
graphic and characteristic. Indeed rambles, sketches, and tales, alike 
rival with one another in singularity and interest. 


•OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Upon our library table are several new works, notices of which are un¬ 
avoidably deferred. Among these are an admirable novel illustrative of 
the manners, customs, and superstitions of North Wales during the last 
century, published under the title of “ Llewelyn’s Heir j” a work of pecu¬ 
liar and most varied interest, entitled ** Historical Pictures of the Middle 
Ag^; a laborious and serious production, called “ America and its Reali¬ 
ties;” a domestic novel, yclept “ Sybil Leonarda very curious trip inW estem 
India, of which the title, “ A Year and a Day in the East,” gives no ade¬ 
quate idea; a Trans-Atlantic notion of “ Vie*vs and Reviewsa tale con¬ 
cerning church principles attractively disguised as “ Glendearg Cottage 
a second volume of an author who has earned distinction on the subject 
of “ Modem Painting;” a second volume of Wilson’s classic work on British 
India, and a new number of Bohn’s l^tandard Library, being Roscoe’s great 
work, “ The Life of Lorenzo de Medibi.” To these we must add several 
poedcal works, among which are Mrs. D. Ogilvy’s “Highland Minstrelsy,” 
“ The Pleasures of Home,” Sir Coutts Lindsay’s “ Black Prince,” and 
other poems of distin^ished merit. 

• Socid Influences ; or, Villiera 3 vola T. C. Newby. 

t Peninsular Beenes and Sketches. By the Author of the Student of Salamanca. 
1 voL Blackwood and Sons. 
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VALERIE. 

A TALE. 

Br Captain Mareyat, C.B. 

AUTHOR OP “peter SIMPLE,” “ THE PHIVATEEE’s-MAN, &C.” 

Chap. I. 

I have titled these pages with nothing more than my baptismal name. 
If the reader finds sufficient interest in them to read to the end, he will 
discover the position that I am in after an eventful life. I shall, however, 
not trespass upon the reader’s time by makiiig many introductory re¬ 
marks ; but commence at once with my birth, parentage, and education. 
This is necessary, as although the two first are, perhaps, of little com¬ 
parative consequence, still the latter is of importance, as it will prepare 
the reader for many events in my after-life. I may add, that much 
depends upon birth and parentage; at all events, it is necessary to com¬ 
plete a perfect picture. Let me, therefore, begin at the beginning. 

I was bom in France. My father, who was of the ancienne noblesse 
of France, by a younger branch of the best blood, and was a most 
splendid specimen of the outward man, was the son of an old oflScer, 
and an officer himself in the army of Napoleon. In the conquest of 
Italy, he had served in the ranks, and cqptiiwing to follow Njipoleon 
through all his campaigns, had arrived to the grade of captain of cavalry. 
He had distinguished himself on many occasions, was a favourite of 
Napoleon’s, wore the cross of the Legion of Honour, and was considered 
in a fair way to rapid promotion, when he committed a great error. 
During the time that his gquadron was occupying a small German town, 
situated on the river Erbach, called Deux Fonts, he saw my mother, 
fell desperately in love, and married. There was some excuse for him, 
for a more beautiful woman than my mother I never beheld; moreover, 
she was highly talented, and a most perfect musician ; of a good family, 
and with a dower by no means contemptible. The reader may say that, 
in marrying such a woman, my father could hardly be said to have com¬ 
mitted a very great error. This is true, the error was not in marrying, 
but in his allowing his wife’s influence over him to stop his future 
advancement. He wished to leave her with her father and mother until 
the campaign was over. She refused to be left, and he yielded to her 
wishes. Now, Napoleon had no objection to his officers being married, 
but a y&ty great dislike to their wives accompanying the army ; and this 
was the midt which my father committed, and which lost him the favour 
of his general. My mother was too beautiful a woman not to be noticed, 
and immediately inquired about, and the knowledge soon came to Napo¬ 
leon’s ears, and militated against my father’s future advancement. 
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During the first year of their marriage, my eldest brother, Auguste, 
was born, and shortly afterwards my mother promised an increase to the 
jbmily, which was the occasion of great satisfaction to my father, who 
now, that he had been married more than a year, would at times look at 
my mother, and, beautiful as she was, calculate in his mind whether the 
possession of her was indemnification sufficient for the loss of the brigade 
which she had cost him. To account for my father’s satisfaction, I must 
acquaint the reader with circumstances which are not very well known. 
As I before observed, Napoleon had no objection to marriage; because 
he required men for his army, and because he required men, and not 
women, he thought very poorly of a married couple who produced a 
plurality of girls. If, on the contrary, a woman presented her husband 
with six or seven hoys, if he was an ofi^er in the army, he was certain of 
a pension for life. Now, as my mother had commenced with a boy, and 
it is well known that there is every chance of a woman continuing to 
produce the sex which first makes its appearance, she was much compli¬ 
mented and congratulated by the officers when she so soon gave signs of 
an increase, and they prophesied that she would, by her fruitfulness, 
in a few years obtain a pension for her husband. My father hoped so, 
and thought that if he had lost the brigade, he would be indemnified by 
the pension. My mother was certain of it; and declared it was a boy. 
But prophesies, hopes, and declarations, were all falsified and overthrown 
by my unfortunate appearance. * The disappointment of my father was 
great; but he bore it like a man. My mother was not only disappointed, 
but indignant. She felt mortified after all her declarations, that I should 
have appeared and disproved them. She was a woman of violent temper, 
a discovery which my father made too late. To me, as the cause of her 
humiliation and disappointment, she took an aversion, which only in¬ 
creased as I grew up, and which, as will be hereafter shown, was the main 
spring of all my vicissitudes in after-life. 

Surely, there is an err^r in asserting that there is no feeling so strong 
as maternal love. How often do we witness instances like mine, in which 
disappointed vanity, ambition, or interest, have changed this love into 
deadly hate. ' 

My father, who felt the inconvenience of my mother accompanying him 
on forced marches, and who, perhaps, being disappointed in ms hopes of a 
pension, thought that he might as well recover the emperor’s favour, and 
look for the brigade, now proposed that my mother should retxum with 
her two cluldreu to hej.parents. This my mother, who had always 
gained the upper-hand, positively refused to accede to. She did, how¬ 
ever, allow me and my brother Auguste to be sent to her parents’ care at 
Deux Fonts, and there we remained .while my father followed the fortunes 

the emperor, and my mother followed the fortunes of my father. 
I have little or no recollection of my maternal grandfather and grand¬ 
mother. I remember that 1 lived with them, as I remained there with my 
brother tiU I was seven years old, at which period my paternal grand¬ 
mother offered to receive my brother and me, and take charge of our 
education. This offer was accepted, and we both went to Ltmeville 
wh^re she resided. 

I have said that my paternal grandmother offered to receive us, and 
not my paternal granafather, who was still alive. Such was the case; as, 
could he have nad his own way, he would not have allowed us to come 
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to LuneviUe, for he had a great dislike to children; but my grandmother 
had property of her own, independent of her husband, and she insisted 
upon our coming. Very often, after we had been received into her house, 
I would hear remonstrance on his part relative to the expense of keeping 
us, and the reply of my grandmother, which would be, “ £h bien^ 
sieur Chatenaufy c'est mon argent qne je depense.” I must describe 
Monsieur Chatenoeuf. As I before stated, he had been an officer in the 
French army; but had now retired upon his pension, with the rank of 
major, and decorated with the Legion of Honour. At the time that I 
first saw him, he was a tall, elegant old man, with hair as white as 
silver. I heaid it said, that when young he was considered one of the 
bravest and handsomest officers in the French army. He was very quiet 
in his manners, spoke very little, and took a large quantity of snuff. 
He was egoistic to excess, attending wholly to himself and his own com¬ 
forts, and it was because the noise of children interfered with his comfort, 
that he disliked them so much. We saw little of him, and cared less. 
If I came into his room when he was alone, he promised me a good 
whipping, I therefore avoided him as much as I could ; the association 


was not pleasant. 

Luneville is a beautiful town in the Department of Meurtho. The 
castle, or rather palace, is a very splendid and spacious building, in which 
formerly the Dukes of Lorraine held their court. It was afterwards 
inhabited by King Stanislaus, who founded a military school, a library and 
a hospital. The palace was a square building, with a handsome fa 9 ade 
facing the town, and in front of it there was a fountain. There was a 
large square in the centre of the palace, and behind it an extensive 
garden, which was well kept up and carefully attended to. One side of 
the palace was occupied by the officers of the regiments quartered in 
Luneville; the opposite side, by the soldiery ; and the remainder of the 
building was appropriated to the reception of olc^retired officers who had 
been pensioned. It was in this beautiful bmlding, that my grandfather 
and grandmother were established for the remainder of their lives. 
Except the Tuileries, I know of no palace in France equal to that of 
Luneville. Here it was that, at seven years old, I took up my quarters; 
and it is from that period that I have always dated my existence. I have 
described ray grandfather hnd my residence, but now I must introduce 
my grandmother; my dear, excellent grandmother, whom I loved so 
much when she was living, and whose memory I shall ever revere. In 
person she was rather diminutive, but, although sixty years of age, she 
stUl retained her figure, which was remarkably pretty, and she was as 
straight as an arrow. Never had age pressed more lightly upon the 
human frame ; for, strange to say, her hair was black as jet, and fell 
down to her knees. It was considered a great curiosity, and she was not 
a little proud of it, for there was not a gray hair to be seen. Although 
she had lost many of her teeth, her skin was not wrinkled, but had a 
freshness most remarkable in a person so advanced in years. ^ Her mind 
was as young as her body ; she was very witty and coquettish, and the 
officers living in the palace were continually in her apartments, preferring 
her company to that of younger women. Partial to children, she would 
join in all our sports, and sit down to play “ hunt the slipper,” with us 
and our young compamons. But with all her vivacity, she was a strictly 
moral and reli^ous woman. She could be lenient to indiscretion and 
• s2 
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carelessness, but any deviation from truth and honesty on the part of my 
Ip-other or myself was certain to be visited with severe punishment. She 
argued, that there could be no virtue, where there was deceit, which she 
considered as the hot-bed from which every vice would spring out 
spontaneously; that truth was the basis of all that was good and 
noble, and that every other branch of education was, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, of no importance, and without truth of no value. She was right. 
My brother and I were both sent to day-schools. The maid Catherine 
always took me to school after breakfast, and came to fetch me home 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. Those were happy times. With 
what joy I used to return to the palace, bounding into my grandmother’s 
apartment on the ground floor, sometimes to frighten her, leaping in at the 
window and dropping at her feet, the old lady scolding and laughing at 
the same time. My grandmother was, as I observed, religious, but she 
was not a devotee. The great object was to instill into me a love of truth, 
and in this she was indefatigable. When I did wrong, it was not the 
fault which I had committed which caused her concern; it was the fear 
that I should deny it, which worried and alarmed her. To prevent this, 
the old lady had a curious method—she dreamed for my benefit. If I 
had done wrong, and she suspected me, she would not accuse me until 
she had made such inquiries as convinced her that I was the guilty 
person ; and then, perhaps, the next morning, she would say, as I stood 
by her side : “ Valerie, I had a dream last night; I can’t get it out of 
my head. I dreamt that my little girl had forgotten her promise to me, 
and when she went to the store-room had eaten a large piece of the cake.” 
She would fix her eyes upon me as she narrated the events of her 
dream, and, as she proceeded, my face would be covered with blushes, 
and my eyes cast down in confusion ; I dared not look at her, and by the 
time that she had finished, I was down on my knees, with my face buried 
in her lap. If my olfqnce was great, I had to say my prayers, and 
implore the Divine forgiveness, and was sent to prison, that is, locked up 
for a few hours in my bed-room. Catherine, the maid, had been many 
years with my grandmother, and was, to a certain degree, a privileged 
person; at all events, she considered herself warranted in giving her 
opinion, and grumbling as much as she pleased, and such was invariably 
the case whenever I was locked up. “ Toujours en prison, cette pauvre 
petite. It is too bad, madam; you must let her out.” My grandmother 
would quietly reply, “ Catherine, you are a good woman, but you under¬ 
stand nothing about the education of children.” Sometimes, however, 
she obtained the key from my grandmother, and I was released sooner 
than was originally intended. The fact is, that being put in prison was a 
very heavy punishment, as it invaiiably took place in the evenings, after 
my return from school, so that I lost my play-hours. There were a 
great many officers with their wives located in the palace, and, of course, 
no want of playmates. The girls used to go to the bosquet, which ad¬ 
joined the garaens of the palace, collect flowers, and make a garland, 
which they hung on a rope stretched across the court-yard of the palace. 
As the day closed in, the party from each house, or apartments rather, 
brought out a lantern, and having thus illuminated our ball-room by 
subscription, the boys and girls danced the ** ronde,'* and other games, 
until it was bed-time. As the window of my bed-room looked out upon 
the court, whenever I was put into prison, 1 had the mortification of 
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witnessing all these joyous games, without being permitted to join in 
them. 

To prove the eflfect of my grandmother’s system of dreaming upon me* 
I will narrate a circumstance which occurred. My grandfather had a 
landed property about four miles from Luneville. A portion of this land 
was let to a farmer, and the remainder he farmed on his own account, and 
the pi-oduce was consumed in the house-keeping. From this farm we 
received mUlc, butter, cheese, all kinds of fruit, and indeed every thing 
which a farm produces. In that part of France they have a method of 
melting down and clarifying butter for winter use, instead of salting it. 
This not only preserves it, but, to most people, makes it more palateable; 
at all events I can answer for myself, for I was inordinately fond of it. 
There were eighteen or twenty jars of it in the store-room, which were 
used up in rotation. 1 dared not take any out of the jar in use, as 1 
should be certain to be discovered ; so I went to the last jar, and by my 
repeated assaults upon it, it was nearly empty before my grandmother 
discovered it. As usual, she had a dream. She commenced with count¬ 
ing over the number of jars of butter; and how she opened such a one, 
and it was full; then the next, and it was full; but before her dream was 
half over, and she was still a long way from the jar which I had despoiled, 

I was on my knees, telling her the end of the dream, of my own accord, 
for I could not bear the suspense of having all the jars examined. From 
that time, I generally made a full confession before the dream was 
ended. 

But when I was about nine years old, I was guilty of a very heavy 
offence, which I shall narrate, on account of the peculiar punbhment 
which I received, and which might be advantageously pmsued by the 
parents of the present day, who may happen to cast their eyes over these 
memoirs. It was the custom for the children of the officers who lived in 
the palace, that is, the girls, to club together occasionally, that they 
might have a little fete in the garden of tlTe palace. It was a sort of 
pic-nic, to which every one contributed; some would bring cakes, some 
fruit j some would bring money (a few sous) to purchase bon-bons, or 
any thing else which might be agreed upon. On those occasions, my 
grandmother invariably gave me fruit, a very liberal allowance of apples 
and pears, from the store-ri)om ; for we had plenty from the orchard of 
the farm. But one day, one of the elder girls told me that they had 
plenty of fruit, and that I must bring some money. I asked my grand¬ 
mother, but she refused me ; and then this girl proposed that I should 
steal some from my grandfather. I objected ; but she ridiculed my 
objections, and pressed me imtil she overcame my scruples, and I con¬ 
sented. But when I left her after she had obtained my promise, I was 
in a sad state. I knew it was wicked to steal, and the girl had taken 
care to point out to me how wicked it was to break a promise. I ffid 
not know what to do ; all that evening I was in such a state of feverish 
excitement, that my grandmother was quite astonished. The fact was, 
that I was ashamed to retract my promise, and yet I trembled at fhe 
deed that I was about to do. I went into my room and got into bed. 

I remained awake; and about midnight I got up, and creeping softly 
into my grandfather’s room, I went to his clothes, which were on a chair, 
and rifled his pockets of—two sous! Having effected my purpose, I 
retired stealthily and gained my own room. What my feelings were 
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I was again in bed I cannot well desmbe—they were horrible—I 
pould not shut my eyes for the remainder of the night, and the next 
morning I made my appearance, haggard, pale, and trembling. It 
proved, however, that my grandfather who was awake, and witnessed 
the theft in silence, had informed my grandmother of it. Before I went 
to school, my grandmother called me in to her, for I had avoided her. 

" Come here, Valerie,” said she, " I have had a dream—a most dread¬ 
ful dream—^it was about a little girl, who, in the middle of the night, 
crept into her grandfather’s room-” 

I could bear no more. I threw myself on the floor, and, in agony, 
screamed out— 

Yes, grandmamma, and stole two sous.” 

A paroxysm of tears followed the confession, and for more than an 
hour 1 remained on the floor, hiding my face and sobbing. My grand¬ 
mother allowed me to remain there—she was very much annoyed—I had 
committed a crime of the first magnitude—my punishment was severe. 
I was locked up in my room for ten days: but this was the smallest 
portion of the punishment: every visiter that came in, I was sent for, and 
on my making my appearance, my grandmother would take me by the 
hand, and leading me up, would formally present me to the visiters. 

“ Permittez, madame (ou monsieur), que je vous presente Mademoiselle 
Valerie, qui est renferm4 dans sa chambre, pour avoir vol6 deux sous de 
son granpfere.” 

Oh! the; shame, the mortification that I felt. This would take place 
at least ten times a day ; and each succeeding presentation was followed 
by a burst of tears, as I was again led back to my chamber. Severe as 
this punishment was, the effect of it was excellent. I would have endured 
marfyrdom, after what I had gone through, before I would have taken 
what was not my own. It was a painful, but a judicious and most 
radical, cure. , 

For five years I remained tinder the care of this most estimable woman, 
and, under her guidance, had become a truthful and religious girl; and 
I may conscientiously add, that I was as innocent as a lamb—but a 
change was at hand. The emperor had been hurled firom his throne, 
and was shut up on a barren rock, and soon great alterations were made 
in the French army. My father’s regiment of hussars had been dis¬ 
banded, and he was now appointed to a dragoon regiment, which was 
ordered to Luneville. He arrived with my mother and a numerous 
family, she having preseifted him with seven more children; so that, with 
Auguste and me, he had now nine children. 1 may as well here observe 
that my mother continued to add yearly to the family, till she had four¬ 
teen in all, and out of those there were*seven boys ; so that, had the emperor 
remained on the throne of France, my father would certainly have secured 
the pension. The arrival of my family was a source both of pleasure 
and pain to me. I was most anxious to see all my brothers and sisters, 
and my heart yearned towards my father and mother, although 1 had no 
xecoUeotion of them; but 1 was fearful that I should be removed from my 
grandmother’s care, and she was equally alarmed at the chance of oiu* 
sraftration. Unfortunately for me, it turned out as we had anticipated. 
My mother was any thing but gracious to my grandmother, notwithstand¬ 
ing the obl^ations she was under to her, and very soon took an opportunity 
of quarrelling with her. The cause of the qumrel was very absurd, and 
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proved that It was predetermined on the jpart of my mother. My grand¬ 
mother had some curious oM carved furniture, which my mother coveted, 
and requested my grandmother to let her have it. This my grandmotheft 
would not consent to, and my mother took offence at her refusal. I and 
my brother were immediately ordered home, my mother asserting that 
we had been both very badly brought up; and this was all the thanks 
that my grandmother received for her kmdness to us, and defraying all 
our expenses for five years. 

I had not been at home more than a week, when my fathers regiment was 
ordered to Nance; but, during this short period, I had sufficient to convince 
me that I should be very miserable. My mother’s dislike to me, which I have 
referred to before, now assumed the character of positive hatred, and I was 
very ill-treated. 1 was employed as a servant, and as nurse to the younger 
children; and hardly a day passed without my feeling the weight of her 
hand. We set off for Nance, and 1 thought my heart would break as I 
quitted the arms of my grandmother, who wept over me. My father 
was very willing to leave me with my grandmother, who promised to leave 
her property to me ; but this offer in my favour enraged my mother still 
more ; she declared that I shoxdd not remain; and my father had long 
succumbed to her termagant disposition, and yielded implicit obedience to 
her authority. It was lamentable to see such a fine soldierlike-looking 
man afraid even to speak before this woman; but he was completely 
under her thraldom, and never dared to contradict. As soon as we were 
settled in the barracks at Nance, my mother commenced her system of 
persecution in downright earnest. 1 had to make all the beds, wash 
the children, carry out the baby, and do every menial office for my 
brothers and sisters, who were encouraged to order me about. I had 
very good clothes, which had been provided me by my grandmother; 
they were all taken away, and altered for my younger sisters; but what 
was still more mortifying, all my sisters had lessons in music, dancing, 
and other accomplishments, from various Inasfers, whose instructions 1 
was not permitted to take ^vantage of, although there would have been 
no addition to the expense. 

“ Oh ! my father,” cried I, “ why is this ?—what have I done ?—am 
not I your daughter—your eldest daughter ?” 

I will speak to your diother,” replied he. 

And he did venture to do so ; but by so doing, he raised up such a 
tempest, that he was glad to drop the subject, and apologise for an act of 
justice. Poor man! he could do no more than pity me. 

I well remember my feelings at that time. I felt that I could love my 
mother, love her dearly, if she would have allowed me so to do. I had tried 
to obtain her good will, but I received nothing in return but blows, and at 
last I became so alarmed when in her presence that I almost lost my 
reason. My ears were boxed till I could not recollect where I was, and 
1 became stupified with fear. All I thought of, all my anxiety, at last, 
was to get out of the room where my mother was. My terror was so great 
that her voice made me tremble, and at the sight of her I caught my 
breath and gasped from alarm. My brother Auguste was very nearly as 
much an object of dislike to my mother as I was, chiefly because henad 
been brought up by my g^randmother, and moreover hroause he would 
take my part. The great favourite of my mother was my second bro¬ 
ther Nicolas; he was a wonderful musician, could play upon any instru- 
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ment and the most difficult music at sight. This talent endeared him to 
my mother, who was herself a first-rate musician. He was permitted to 
6rder me about just as he pleased, and if I did not please him, to beat 
me without mercy, and very often my mother would fly at me and assist 
him. But Auguste took my part, and Nicolas received very severe 
chastisement from him, but this did not help me; on the contrary, if 
Auguste interfered in my behalf, my mother would pounce upon me, and 
I may say that I was stunned with her blows. Auguste appealed to his 
father, but he dared not interfere. He was coward enough to sit by and 
see his daughter treated in this way without remonstrance; and, in a 
short time, I was fast approaching to what my mother declared me to be 
—a perfect idiot. 

I trust that my own sex will not think me a renegade when I say, 
that, if ever there was a proof that woman was intended by the Creator 
to be subject to man, it is, that once place power in the hands of woman, 
and there is not one out of a hundred who will not abuse it. We hear 
much of the rights of woman, and their wrongs; but this is certain, that 
in a family, as in a state, there can be no divided rule—no equality. 
One must be master, and no family is so badly managed, or so badly 
brought ujp, as where the law of nature is reversed, and we contemplate that 
most despicable of all lusi naturce —a hen-pecked husband: to proceed, 
the consequence of my mother’s treatment was to undermine in me all 
the precepts of my worthy grandmother. I was a slave; and a slave 
under the continual influence of fear cannot be honest. The fear of 
punishment produced deceit to avoid it. Even my brother Auguste, 
&om his regard and pity for me, would fall into the same error. 
“ Valerie,” he would say, running out to me as I was coming home with 
my little brother in my arms, “your mother will beat you on your 
return. You must say so and so.” This so and so was, of course, an 
untruth; and, in consequence, m^ fibs were so awkward, and accompanied 
by so much hesitation and blushing, that I was invariably found out, and 
then punished for what 1 did deserve to be; and when my mother 
obtained such triumphant proof against me, she did not fail to make the 
most of it with my father, who, by degrees, beg^ to consider that my 
treatment was merited, and that I was a bad and deceitful child. My 
only happiness was to be out in the open air,"away from my mother’s 
presence, and this was only to be obtained when 1 was ordered out with 
my little brother Pierre, whom I had to carry as soon as 1 had done the 
household work. If Pierfe was fractious, my mother would order me out 
of the house with him immediately. This I knew, and I used to pinch 
the poor child to make him cry, that I might gain my object, and be 
sent away; so that to duplicity 1 added cruelty. Six months before this, 
had any one told me that 1 ever would be guilty of such a thing, with 
what indignation I should have denied it! 

Although my mother flattered herself that it was only in her own 
domestic circle that her unnatural conduct towards me was known, such 
was not the case, and the treatment which 1 received from her was 
the'occasion of much sympathy on the part of the officers and [their 
wives, who were quartered in the barracks. Some of them ventured 
to remonstrate with my father for his consenting to it; but although 
he was cowed by a woman, he had no fear of men, and as he told 
them candidly that any future interference in hb domestb concerns must 
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be answered by the sword, no more was said to him on the subject. 
Strange, that a man should risk his life with such indifference, rather 
than remedy an evil, and yet be under such thraldom to a woman !—* 
that one who was always distinguished in action as the most forward and 
the most brave, should be a trembling coward before an imperious wife! 
But this is a world of sad contradictions. 

There was a lady in the barracks, wife to one of the superior officers, 
who was very partial to me. She had a daughter, a very sweet girl, who 
was also named Valerie. When I could escape from the house, I used 
to be constantly with them ; and when I saw my namesake caressing and 
caressed, in the arms of her mother, as I was sitting by on a stool, the 
tears would run down at the thoughts that such pleasure was debarred 
from me. 

“ Why do you cry, Valerie ?” 

“ Oh! madam, why have I not a mother like your Valerie ? Why 
am I to be beat instead of being caressed and fondled like her ? What 
have I done ?—But she is not my mother—I’m sure she cannot be—I 
never will believe it!” 

And such had really become my conviction, and in consequence I never 
would address her by the title of mother. This my mother perceived, 
and it only added to her ill-will. Only permit any one feeling or passion 
to master you—allow it to increase by never being in the slightest degree 
checked, and it is horrible to what an excess it will carry you. About 
this time, my mother proved the truth of the above observation, by 
saying to me, as she struck me to the ground— 

“ I’ll kill you,” cried she; and then, catching her breath, said in a low, 
determined tone, “ Oh ! I only wish that I dared.” 

Chap. II. 

One day, a short time after this, I was walWng out as usual with my 
little brother Pierre in my arms; I was deep in thought; in imagination 
I was at Luneville with my dear grandmother, when my foot slipped and 
I fell. In trying to save my brother I hurt myself very much, and he, 
poor child, was unfortunately very much hurt as well as myself. He 
cried and moaned piteouSly, and 1 did all that I. could to console him, 
but he was in too much pain to be comforted. I remained out for an hour 
or two, not daring to go home, but the evening was closing in and I* re¬ 
turned at last. The child, who could not yet speak, still moaned and 
cried, and I told the truth as to the cause of it. My mother flew at me, 
and I received such chastisement that I could be patient no longer, and I 
pushed my mother from me; I was* felled to the ground and left there 
bleeding profusely. After a time I rose up and crawled to bed. 1 re¬ 
flected upon all I had suffered, and made up my mind that I would 
no longer remain under my father’s roof. At daybreak I dressed myself, 
hastened out of the barracks, and set off for Luneville, which was fifteen 
miles distant. 1 had gained about half the way when I was met by a 
soldier of the regiment who had once been our servant. I tried to avoid 
him, but he recognised me. I then begged him not to interfere with me, 
and told him that I was running away to my grandmother’s. Jacques, 
for that was his name, replied that I was right, and that he would say 
nothing about it. 
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“ Bat, mademoiselle,” continued he, “you TviJl be tired before you get 
to Luneville, and may have a chance of a conveyance if you have money 
(to pay for it.” 

He then slipped a five-franc piece into my hand, and left me to pursue 
my way. I continued my journey and at last arrived at the farm 
belonging to my grandfather, which I have before-mentioned, as being 
about four miles from the town. I was afraid to go direct to LunevDIe, 
on account of my grandfather, who, I knew from motives of parsimony, 
would be unwilling to receive me. I told my history to the farmer’s wife, 
showing her my face cevered with bruises and scars, and intreated her 
to go to my grandmother’s and tell her where I was. She put me to bed, 
and the next morning set off for Luneville and acquainted my grand¬ 
mother with the circumstances. The old lady immediately ordered her 
char-a-banc and drove out for me. There was proof positive of my 
mother’s cruelty, and the good old woman shed tears over me when she 
had pulled off the humble blue-cotton dress which I wore and examined 
my wounds and briuses. When we arrived at Luneville we met with 
much opposition from my grandfather, but my grandmother was resolute. 

“ Since you object to my receiving her in the house,” said she, “ at all 
events you cannot prevent my doing my duty towards her, and doing as 
I please with my own money. I shall, therefore, send her to school and 
pay her expenses.” 

As soon as new clothes could be made for me, I was sent to the best 
pension in Luneville. Shortly afterwards my father arrived ; he had 
been despatched by my mother to reclaim me and bring me back with 
him, but ne found the tide too strong against him, and my grandmother 
threatened to appeal to the autliorities and make an exposure; this he 
knew would be a serious injury to his character, and he was therefore 
compelled to go back without me, and I remained for a year and a-half 
at the pension^ very happy and improving very fast in my education and 
my personal appearance. * « 

But I was not destined to be so happy long. True it was, that during 
this year and a half of tranquillity and happiness, the feelings created by 
my mother’s treatment had softened down, and all animosity had long 
been discarded, but I was too happy to want to return home again. At 
the expiration of this year and a half, my father’s regiment was again 
ordered to shift their quarters to a small town, the name of which I now 
fcMTget, but Luneville laid in their route. My mother had for some time 
ceased to importune my fSther about my return. The fact was, that she 
had been so coldly treated by the other ladies at Nance, in consequence of 
her behaviour to me, that she did not think it advisable; but now that 
they were about to remove, she insisted upon my father taking me with 
him, promising that I should be well-treated, and have the same instruc¬ 
tion as my sisters; in fact, she promised every thing; acknowledging to 
my grandmother that she had been too hasty to me, and was very sorry 
for it. Even my brother Auguste thought that she was now sincere, and 
my father, my brother, and even my dear grandmother, persuaded me to 
eoa^ent. My mother was now ve^ kind and affectionate towards me, 
ahd as 1 reaJHy wanted to love her, 1 left the pension and accompanied the 
family to their new quarters. 

But this waa all treachery on the part of my mother. Regardless of 
my advantage, as she had shown herself on every occasion, she had played 
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her port that she might have an opportunity of discharging an accumu¬ 
lated debt of revenge, which had been heaped up in consequence of the 
slights she had received from other people on account of her treatmmit o^ 
me. We had hardly been settled in our new abode, before my mother 
burst out with a virulence again, which exceeded all her former cruel^. 
Sut I was no longer the frightened victim that 1 had been; I complainM 
to my father, and insisted upon justice; but that was useless. My 
brother Auguste now took part in defiance of his father, and it was 
one scene of continual fomiiy discord. I had made many friends, and 
used to remain at their houses all d^. As for doing houseliold work, 
notwithstanding her blows, 1 refused it. One morning my mother was 
chastising me severely, when my brother Auguste, who was dressed in 
his hussar uniform, came in and hastened to my assistance, interposing 
himself between us. My mother’s rage was beyond all bounds. 

“ Wretch,** cried she, “ would you strike your mother?" 

“ No,” replied he, “ but I will protect my sister. You barbarous 
woman, why do you not kill her at once, it would be a kindness ?” 

It was after this scene that I resolved that I would again return to 
LunevUle. I did not confide my intentions to any one, not even to Au¬ 
guste. There was a great difficulty in getting out of the front door with¬ 
out being perceived, and my bundle would have created suspicion; by the 
back of the house the only exit was through a barred window. 1 was then 
fourteen years old but very slight in figure. I tried if my head would pass 
through the bars, and succeeding, I soon forced my body through, and 
seizing my bwdle, made all haste to the diligence office. I found that it 
was about to start for Luneville, which was more than half a day’s jovumey 
distant. I got in veiy quickly, and the conducteur knowing me thought 
that all was right, and the diligence drove off. There were two people in 
the coupee with me, an officer and his wife; before we had proceeded far 
they asked me where I was going, I replied to my grandmother’s at Lune¬ 
ville. Thinking it, however, strange that I should be unaccompanied, 
they questioned, until they extracted the wnole history from me. The 
lady wished me to come to her on a visit, but the husband, more prudent, 
said that I was better under the care of my grandmother. About mid¬ 
day we stopped to change horses at an auberge called the Louis d’Or, 
about a quarter of a mile from Luneville. Here I alighted without offer¬ 
ing any explanation to the conducteur; but as he knew me and my grand¬ 
mother well, that was of no consequence. My reason for alighting was, 
th;it the diligence would have put me down at the front of the palace, 
where I was certain to meet my grandfather, who passed the major portion 
of the day there basking on one of the seats, and 1 was afraid to see him 
until I had communicated with my grandmother. 1 had an uncle in the 
town, and I had been very intimate with my cousin Marie, who was a 
pretty, kind-hearted girl, and I resolved that I would go there, and beg 
her to go to my grandmother. The difficulty was, how to get to the 
house without passing the front of the palace, or even the bridge across 
the river. At last I decided that I would walk down by the river side 
until I was opposite to the bosquet, which adjoined the garden of &e 
palace, and there wait till it was low water, when 1 knew that the rivw 
could be forded, as 1 had often seen others do so. When I arrived oppo¬ 
site to the bosquet 1 sat down on my bundle, by the banks of the river fqr 
two or three hours, watching the long feathery weeds ai the bottom, which 
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moved gently from one side to the other 'with the current of the stream. 
As soon as it was low water, I pulled oif my shoes and stockings, put 
^them into my bundle, and raising my petticoats, I gained the opposite 
shore without difficulty. I then replaced my shoes and stockings, crossed 
the bosquet, and gained my uncle’s house. My uncle was not at home, 
but I told my story and showed my bruises to Marie, who immediately 
put on her bonnet and went to my grandmother. That night I was again 
installed in my own little bed-room, and most gratefully ffid I pray before 
I went to sleep. This time my grandmother took more decided steps. 
She went to the commandant of the town, taking me with her, pointing 
out the treatment which I had received, and claiming his protection; 
she stated that she had educated me and brought me up, and that she had 
a claim upon me. My mother’s treatment of me was so notorious, that 
the commandant immediately decided that my grandmother had a right 
to detain me; and when my father came a day or two after to take me back, 
he was ordered home by the commandant, with a severe rebuke, and the 
assurance that I should not return to a father who could permit such 
cruelty and injustice. 

I was now once more happy; but as I remained in the house, my 
grandfather was continually vexing my grandmother on my account; 
nevertheless, I remained there more than a year, during which I learnt a 
great deal, particularly lace work and fine embroidery, at which I became 
very expert. But now there was another opposition raised, which was on 
the part of my uncle, who joined my grandfather in annoying the old 
lady. The fact was, that when I was not there, my grandmother was 
very kind and generous to my cousin Marie, who certainly deserved it; 
but now that I was again with her, all her presents and expenses were 
lavished upon me, and poor Marie was neglected. My uncle was not 
pleased at this; he joined my grandfather, and they pointed out that I 
was now more than fifteen, and my motlier dare not beat me, and as my 
father was continually \jfriting for me to return, it was her duty not to 
oppose. Between the two, my poor grandmother was so annoyed and per¬ 
plexed that she hardly knew what to do. They made her miserable, and 
at last they worried her into consenting that I should return to my family 
which had now removed .to Colmar. I did not know this. It was my 
grandmother’s birth-day. I had worked for her a beautiful sachet in 
lace and embroidery, which, with a large bouquet I brought to her as a 
p^sent. The old lady folded me in her arms and burst into tears. She 
then told me that we must part, and that I must return to my father’s. Had 
a dagger been thrust to my heart, I could not have received more anguish. 

“ Yes, dear Valerie,” continued she, “you must leave me to-morrow ; 
I can no longer prevent it. I have -not the health and the spirits that I 
had. I am growing old—very old.” 

I did not remonstrate or try to make her alter her decision. I knew how 
much she had been annoyed and worried for my sake, and I felt that I 
would bear every thing for hers. I cried bitterly. The next morning my 
father made his appearance and embraced me with great affection. He 
was much pleased with my personal improvement. I was now fast bud¬ 
ding into womanhood, although I had the feelings of a mere child. I bade 
farewell to my grandmother, and also to my grandfather, whom I never 
saw again, as he died three months after I quitted Luneville. 

I trust my readers will not think that I dwell too long upon this portion 
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of my life. I do it because I consider it is necessary they should know in 
what manner I was brought up, and also the cause of my leaving my 
family, as I afterwards did. If I had stated merely that I could nwt 
agree with my mother, who treated me cruelly, they might have imagined 
that I was not warranted in a moment of irritation, in taking such a de¬ 
cided step; but when they learn that my persecutions were renewed the 
moment that I was again in my mother’s power, and that nothing could 
con(juer her inveteracy against me, neither time, nor absence, nor submis¬ 
sion on ray part, nor remonstrance from others; not even a regard for her 
own character, nor the loss of her friends and acquaintances, they will then 
acknowledge that I could have done no otherwise, unless I preferred being 
in daily risk of my life. On my arrival at Colmar, my mother received 
me graciously, but her politeness did not last long. I now gave a new 
cause of olFence—one that a woman, proud of her beauty and jealous of 
its decay, does not easily forgive. I was admired and paid great attention 
to by the officers, much more attention than she received herself. 

“ M. Chatenoeuf,” the officers would say, “ you have begotten a daughter 
much handsomer than yourself.” My mother considered this as a polite way 
to avoid saying that I was much handsomer than she was. If she thought 
so she did herself a great injustice, for I could not be compared to what 
she was, when she was of my age. She was even then a most splendid 
matron. But I had youth in my favour, which is more than half the 
battle. At all events, the remarks and attentions of the officers roused 
my mother’s spleen, and she was more harsh in language than ever, 
although I admit that it was but seldom that she resorted to blows. 

1 recollect that one day, when I was not supposed to be in hearing, one of 
the officers said to another, “ Ma foi, elle est jolie—elle a besoin de deux 
ans et elle sera parfaite.” So childish and innocent was I at that time, 
that 1 could not imagine what they meant. 

“ "Why was I to be two years older?” I thought, and puzzled over it 
till I fell fast asleep. The attentions of tl^ officers, and the flattery he 
received from them on my account, appeared to have more eftect on my 
father than I could have imagined. Perhaps he felt that I was somebody 
to be proud of, and his vanity gave him that courage to oppose my mother, 
which his paternal feelings had not roused. I recollect one instance par¬ 
ticularly. There was a great ceremony to be performed in the church, no 
less than the christening of the two new bells, previous to their being 
hoisted up in the belfry. The officers told my father that I must be pre¬ 
sent, and on his return home he stated to my mother his intention of 
taking me with him on the following day to see the ceremony. 

“ She can’t go—she has no clothes fit to wear,” cried my mother. 

“ Why has she not, madam ?” replied my father, sternly. “ Let her 
have some ready for to-morrow, and without fail.” 

My mother perceived that my father was not to be trifled with, and 
therefore thought proper to acquiesce. Pity it was that he did not use 
his authority a little more, after he had discovered that he could regain 
it if he pleased. 

On the following day I accompanied my father, who was one of the 
officers on duty in the interior of the church, and as he stood in advance 
of his men, I remained at his side, and of course had a very complete 
view of the whole ceremony. 1 was very neatly dressdd, and my father 
received many compliments upon my appearance. At last the ceremony 
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begaa. The ehnrch was lined with troops to keep back the crowd, and 
the procession entered the church, the bishop walking under a canopy, at* 
tended by tibe priests, then the banners, and pretty children, dressed as 
angels, tossing frimkincense firom silver censers. The two bells were in 
the centre of the church, both of them dressed in white petticoats, winch 
covered them completely, ornamented with ribbons, and a garland of 
flowers upon the head of each—if 1 may so designate their tops. The 
godmothers, dressed in white as on baptismal ceremonies, and the god- 
uthers in court suits, stood on each side. They had been selected from 
the itite of the families in the town. The organ and the military band 
relieved each other until the service commenced. The bishop read the 
formula; the godmothers and godfathers gave the customary security; the 
holy water was sprinkled over the bdls, and thus were they regularly 
baptised. One was named Eulalie and the other Lucile. It was a very 
pretty ceremony, and I should have liked to have been present at their 
**premiere communion'^ if it ever took place. 

My English readers may consider this as a piece of mummery. At 
the time 1 did not. As a good Catholic, which 1 was at,that time, and a 
pretty Frenchwoman, I thought that nothing could be more correct than 
the decoration des belles. 1 believe that it has always been the custom 
to name bells—to consecrate them most certainly—and if we call to 
mind what an important part they perform in our religion, I do not won¬ 
der at it. By being consecrated, they receive the rites of the church. 
Why, therefore, should they not receive the same rites in baptism? 
But why baptise them ? Because they speak to us in many ways, and 
with their loud tongues express the feelings, and make known the duties 
imposed upon us. Is there cause for the nation to rejoice, their merry notes 
proclmm it from afar; in solemn tones they summon us to the house of 
prayer, to the lifting of the Host, and to the blessing of the priest; and 
it is their mournful notes which announce to us that one of our gene¬ 
ration has been summofied ^way, and has quitted this transitory abode. 
Their ofiSces are Christian offices, and therefore are they received into the 
church. 


Chap. HI. 

An elder sister of my mother’s resided at Colmar, and I passed most 
of my time with her during our stay. When my father’s regiment was 
ordei^ to Paris, this lady requested that 1 might remain with her; 
hut my mother refused, telling her sister that she could not, con¬ 
scientiously as a mother, allow any of her daughters to quit her care 
for any worldly advantage. That this was mere hypocrisy, the reader 
will imagine; indeed, it was folly proved so to be in two hours after¬ 
wards, W my mother telling my fathe*b that if her sister had offered 
to take Clara, my second sister, she would have consented. The fact 
was, that the old lady had promised to dower me very handsomely (for 
she was rich), and my mother could not bear any good fortune to come 
to me. 

We passed through Luneville on our road to Paris, and I saw my dear 
gi^dmother for the last time. She requested that I might he len with 
he^, makii^ the same offer as she did before, of leaving me all her pro¬ 
perty at her death, but my mother would not listen to any solicitation. 
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Now as our family was now fourteen in number, sbe knely might, in 
either of the above instances, have well spared me, and it would have 
been a relief to my father; but this is certmn, that she would not spare 
me, although she never disguised her dislihe, and would, if she had 
dared, have treated me as she had formerly done. I was very anxious to 
stay with my dear grandmother. She h^ altered very much since my 
grandfather’s death, and was evidently breaking up fast; but my mo¬ 
ther was inexorable. We continued our route, and arrived at Paris, 
where we took up om quarters in the barracks close to the Boule¬ 
vards. 

My mother was as harsh as ever, and now recommenced her boxes of 
the ear—which during the time we were at Colmar had but seldom been 
applied. In all my troubles I never was without friends. I now made 
an acquaintance with the wife of the colonel of the regiment who joined 
us at Paris. She had no children. 1 imparted all my troubles to her,- 
and she used to console me. She was a very religious woman, and as I 
had been brought up in the same way by my grandmother, she was 
pleased to find piety in one so young, and became much attached to me. 
She had a sister, a widow of large fortune, who lived in the Rue 
St. Honor6, a very pleasant, lively woman, but very sarcastic when she 
pleased, and not caring what she said if her feelings prompted her. T 
constantly met her at the colonel’s house, and she invited me to come and 
see her at her own, but I h.new tliat my mother would not permit me, so 
I did not ask. As the colonel was my father’s superior officer, all at¬ 
tempts to break off my intimacy with her which my^notber made, were 
unavailing, and I passed as usual all my time in any other house except 
my home. 

1 have now to record but two more beatings. The reader may think that 
I have recorded enough already, but as these were the two last, and they 
were peculiar, I must beg him to allow me so to do. The first beating 
was given me for the following cause: A vAy gentlemanlike young 
officer in the regiment was very particular in his attentions to me. I 
liked his company, but my thoughts had never been directed towards mar¬ 
riage, for 1 was too childish and innocent. One morning it appeared 
that he proposed to my father, who Immediately gave his consent, pro¬ 
vided that I was agreeable/ and this he ventured to do without consulting 
my mother. Perhaps he thought it a good opportunity to remove me 
from Qiy motlier’s persecution. At all events when he made known 
to her what he had done, and requested her to sound me on the subject, 
she was in no pleasant humour. When she did so, my reply was (he 
being a very dark-complexioned man, although well-featured), “ Non, 
maman, je ne veux pas. II est trop nbir.” 

To my astonishment, my mother flew at me, and I received such an 
avalanche of boxes on the ears for this reply, that I was glad to make my 
escape as fast as I could, and locked myself up in my own room. Now 
I really believe that I was almost a smgle instance of a young lady 
having her ears well boxed for refusing to marry a man that sbe did not 
care for—^but such was my fate. 

The treatment I received in this instance got wind in the barracks, and 
my cause was warmly taken up bv every one. Finding myself thus sup¬ 
ported, I one day ventured to re^e to do a very menial and unpleasant 
VOL. LXXVU. NO. CCCVII. T 
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office, and for ihia refusal I received the second beating. It was the last 
certainly, but it was the most severe, for- my mother caught up a hearth* 
brush and struck me for several minutes such a succession of severe blows, 
that my ffice was so disfigured that I was hardly to be recognised, my head 
cut open in several places, and the blood pouring down me in eveiy direc¬ 
tion. At last she left me for dead on the floor. After a time 1 recovered 
my recollection, and when 1 did so, I sprang away from the servants who 
hsm been supporting me, and with my hair flying in the wind, and my 
face and dress streaming with blood, I ran across the barrack-yard to the 
colonel’s house, and entering the room in which she was sitting with her 
sister, sank at her feet, choaking with the blood which poured out of 
my mouth. 

“ Who is it ?” exclaimed she, springing up in horror and amazement. 

“Valerie—^pauvre Valerie,” moan^ I, with my face on the floor. 

They raised me up, sent for the servants, took me into a bedroom, and 
sent for the surgeon of the regiment, who lived in the barracks. As 
soon as I was somewhat recovered, I told them that it was my mother’s 
treatment; and I because so excited, that as soon as the surgeon had left 
the house, I cried, 

“ Never, madam, will I again enter my father’s house; never while I 
live—^if you do not protect me—or if nobody else will—^if you send me 
back agam, I will throw myself in the Seine. I swear it as I kneel.” 

“\\^at is to be done, sister ?” said the colorjel’s wife. 

“I will see. At all events, Valerie, I will keep you here a few days 
till something can ba arranged. It is now quite dark, and you shall stay 
here and sleep on thv bed.” 

“ Or the bed of the river,” replied I; “ I care not if it were that, I 
should not rise up to misery. 1 have made a vow, and I repeat, that I 
never will enter my father’s house again.” 

“My dear Valerie,” said the colonel’s wife, in a soothing tone. 

Leave her to me, sister^” said the other, who was busy arranging 
my hair now that my wounds had stopped bleeding, “ 1 will talk to her. 
The colonel will be home directly, and you must receive him.” 

Madame Allarde, for that was the colonel’s wife’s name, left the room. 
As soon as she was gone, Madame d’Albrct, her sister, said to me, 

“ Valerie, I fear that what you have said you will adhere to, and you 
will throw yourself into the river.” 

“ Yes, if I am taken back apiin,” replied I. “ I hope God will forgave 
me, but 1 feel 1 shall, for my mnd is overthrown, and I am not sane at 
times.” 

“ My poor child, you may go back again to your father’s house, be¬ 
cause my sister and her husband, in thefr position, cannot prevent it, but 
believe me, you shall not remain there. As long as I have a home to 
offer, you shall never want one ; but you must listen to me. 1 wish to 
serve you and to punish your unnatu^ mother, and I will do so, but 
Valene, you must well weigh circumstances before you decide; I say 
that I can offer you a home, but recollect life is uncertmn, and if it 
pleases God to summon me, you will have a home no longer. What will 
you do then ?—for you will never be able to return to your father’s 
house.” 

“Youare tery kind, madam,” replied I, “butmy resolution is formed, 
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and I work for my daily bread in tuiy way that I oan rather than 
return. Put me but in the way of doing that and I wiU for ever bless 
you.” • 

You shall never work for your bread while I live, Valeriy but if I 
die, you will have to do something for your own support, and recollect 
how friendless you will be, and so young.” 

Can 1 be more fnendless than 1 am at home, madame?” replied I, 
shaking my head moumfuUy. 

“ Your father deserves punishment for his want of moral courage as 
well as your mother,” replied Madame d’Albret. You had better go 
to bed now, and to-morrow give me your decision.” 

“ To-morrow will make no change, madam,” replied I, “bu,t I fear 
that there is no chance of my escape. To-morrow my father will arrive 
for me as usual, and—but I have said it. You may preserve my life, 
madam, but how I know not,” and I threw myself down on the bed in 
despair. 


SPANISH BALLADS RELATING TO THE FALL OF DON 

RODRIGO. 

TRANSLATED BY JOHN OXENFOBD. 

It will be almost needless to repeat the well-known history, that 
Rodrigo, the last Gothic Eing of Spain, offended the Count Don Julian, 
by the violation of his daughter, Florinda (cotnmonly called “ the 
Cava”), and that Julian, being Governor of Mauritania, invited the 
Arabs into Spain, when they took possession of the country, having 
defeated Rodrigo in the battle by the River Guadalete, which happened 
about the year 711. 

With respect to the first of the following baUdds, which is exceedingly 
primitive in character, and bears marks of being in a fragmentary con¬ 
dition, it may be observed, that Hercules received a kind of honour in 
Spain, even after the introduction of Christianity. It is said that, in 
the eighth century, a temple, or “ house (casa) of Hercules,” was to be 
found in every one of the principal cities. 

The third ballad is considered a comparatively modem work, and! 
abounds in metaphorical language. The more primitive ballads are 
characterised by the most unadorned simplicity, and are, for the most 
part, metrical histories rather than “ poems,” if the latter word is in¬ 
tended to imply a work of literary art. 

None of the following ballads have’ been translated by Mr. Lockhart, 
though a version of one {Las hiiestes del Reg Rodrigo), on the same 
subject as that of the third, will be found in his collection of romances^ 
~J, O. 

I. 

THE OMENS BY WHICH THE RUIN OP SPAIN WAS FORETOLD. 

Don Rodrigo, Rey de Espa^, ^c. 

1 . 2 . 

In the city of Toledo, Sixty thousand noble champions 

Don Rodrigo, King of Spain, At the tournament are seen ; 

Has declar’d he’ll hold a tourney. When the guests are all assembled. 

To give lustre to his reign. They are anxious to begins 

T 2 
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3 . 

But the people of "Toledp 
• Come, a favour to implore, 

That the king will set a padlock 
Upon Hercules’ old door— 

’Twas an ancient, honour’d custom. 
Of the kings, who reign’d before. 

4 . 

King Rodrigo sets no padlock. 

But to break them all he goes, 
Hoping Hercules’ old temple 

Will some hidden wealth disclose. 

5 . 

When the house at length he enters. 
There is nothing he can see. 

But some characters that tell him, 

“ ’Tis an evil act for thee*— 

By tile king, who opes this dwelling. 
All the realm consum’d shall be.” 

6 . 

Then they search, and, in a column. 
Find a coffer, richly chas’d. 

Which is full of unknown banners, 
W’ith dread figures on them trac’d ; 


Forms of Arabs upon horseback. 

In their saddles firmly plac'd. 

7 . 

From their necks their swords are 
hanging, 

Goodly crossbows, too, they bear ; 
Don Rodrigo looks no further. 

For his heart is struck with fear. 

8 . 

'From the sky there came an eagle, 
And the house in flame was lost; 
But the king, to conquer Afric, 

Soon despatch’d a num’rous host. 

9 . 

Four and twenty thousand warriors 
Were to Count Don Julian sent; 
When Don Julian had embark’d them. 
On the faithless sea he went. 

10 . 

And two hundred sailing vessels, 

With an hundred of the oar. 

With the total force were founder’d. 
Save four thousand men—no more.jl 


II. 

WRATH OF DON JULIAN, AT HEARING OF HIS DAUGHTER’S DISHONOUR. 


O canas ignominwaas! ^c. 


1 . 

“Old gray hairs, ye are dishonour’d!” 

Thus Tarifa’s lord exclaims ; 

“Ye are anger’d into vengeance. 

For the king youf whiteness 
shames.” * 

2 . 

To the wind his hair he scatters, 
VVhite as polish’d silver thread. 
Which he plucks, with ruthless Angers, 
From his hoary beard and head. 

8 . 

Then he strikes his face so rev’-F^nd, 
Whence two living fountains flow. 
And, their copious torrents pouring. 
Only multiply his woe. . 

4 . 

Now the ground he eyes, offended ; 

Now he lifts his hands on high ; 

As a witness to his sorrow 
He invokes thp starry sky. 


5 . 

“ Wretched lot to be dishonour’d! 

Fatal blight upon me cast! 

’Twas the action of a villain, 

All nobility to blast. 

6 . 

“ To thy passion, heedless monarch, 
Such a servant could’st thou be. 
That thou dard’st to wrong my 
daughter. 

And t 9 heap disgrace on me ? 

7 . 

“ By that Pow’r my arm who 
weaken’d — 

May a just revenge be giv’n ! 

Oh! his pray’r is surely righteous, 
Who for justice prays to Heav’n. 

8 . 

“ Let none start who hear of ven¬ 
geance 

Such as ne’er before was known ; 
For the king who wrongs his subjects. 
Makes them traitors to his throne. 


' * The Spanish books say, “ Key has sido por tu mal,” but I have adopted the 
suggestion of M. Damas Hinard, who has made a collection of these romances in 
French, and substitutes “ Key, ha sido por tu mal.” 

t There is such an abruptness in the narrative here, that, with the “ Spanish 
Refugee,” who edited “ Depping’s Collection in lA>ndoD,” we may assume a 
gap—J. O. 

% Sino cuatro mil no mas.—J. 0. ' 
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9 . 

“ And, by Heav’n! this foul dishonour 
Shall to Spain destruction bring— 

This dishonour to my lineage. 

By that most unworthy king. 

10 . 

“ For the vices of their monarch 
Shall his guiltless subjects pay; 

Aye, a land can hope no better, 

When a tyrant holds the sway. 

11 . 

“ Tyrants, oft, are means of vengeance 
Us’d by an Almighty hand; 

Sylla thus, and Marius also, 

Were the scourges of their land. 

12 . 

“ Were some other course afforded. 
This, God knows! I would not take; 

But some action, less atrocious. 

Should iny thirst for vengeance 
slake. 

13 . 

" There is none ; so, through Tarifa, 
Let the Moor invade the soil; 

Let him plunder, waste, and murder— 
Aye, my own fair lands despoil. 


“ ^^ow the wheel of fate is turning; 

Good or ill may come at last; 
There is none can check the rolling 
Of the die that once is cast. 

15 . 

“ Traitor king—by word and action 
Thou may’fct strive—’tis all in vain ; 
For thy sceptre, life, and honour. 

As a forfeit i>hall be ta’en. 

16 . 

“ There’s an end to all his pleasures; 

There’s an end to foul excess; 
Though he fancied not a mortal 
Could his evil deeds repress. 

17 . 

“ Gracious God! thou hold’st a 
balance— 

All unrighteous acts it weighs— 
Look, in pity, on my sufFring— 

’Tis an aged man that prays.” 

18 . 

Thus complains the CountDon Julian, 
As he reads the fatal words 
In the letter, from the Cava, 

Which her heavy wrong records. 


III. 

BODBIGO AFTEB THE BATTLE OF GHADALETE. 


1 . 


Cuando las pintadass Aves, ^c. 


When the gay-plum’d birds are silent. 
And the earth lies still to hear 
How the rivers gently murmuring 
To the sea their tribute bear;— 

2 . 

When some star perchance is shining 
With a dim and scanty light. 

And its radiance sadly sparkles 
Through the silence of tlte night;— 

3 . 

Cover’d with a lowly raiment. 

As a more secure attire 
Than the crown—which all men covet. 
Than the wealth—wliich all desire; 

4 . 

And of all the proud insignia 
Of his royalty bereft. 

Which through love and fear of dying 
Are by Guadalete left;— 

5 . 

Little like that Gothic monarch. 

Who rode proudly to the light, 


While his raiment with the jexvels 
Which his sword had gain’d was 
briljht 

6 . 

But with armour partly broken, 

And in many places bent. 

While his blood and that of others 
O’er its surface is besprent;— 

7 . 

And his hair with dust is matted. 

And there’s dust upon his brow 

As an emblem of his fortunes, 

W'hich in dust are crumbled now;-— 

• 8 . 

And his weary horse, Orelia, 

Which, exhausted by the toil. 

Is with difficulty breathing. 

And has often kiss’d the soil, 

9 . 

Tlirough the mournful plains of Xeres, 
Now a Gilboa of woes. 

Over mountains, woods, and valleys. 

In his flight Rodrigo goes.* 


• It will be perceived that the sentence which begins with the ballad doei' not 
terminate till here, “ Rodrigo” being the subject.— J. O. 
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10 . 

Gloomy visions flitting by him, 

* To his timid eye appear, 

And a noise confus’d of battle 
Falls with terror on his ear. 

Thus he knows not where to turn him, 
Every sight is one of fear; 

Shall he look to anger'd heaven ? 

No; its wrath he cannot bear. 

12 . 

To the ground? ’Tis his no longer, 
By a foreign foot ’tis press’d: 

Shall he seek then for a shelter 
In the thoughts that fill his breast ? 

18 . 

No;—a field of fiercer battle 
In his tortur’d bosom lies, 

And the Goth records his sorrows. 
Speaking thus, through tears and 
sighs;— 

14 . 

“ Thou unfortunate Rodrigo, 

Oh, how happy had'st thou been 

If, as now thou swiftly fliest, 

Thou had’st fled before from sin, 

15 . 

“And when ardent love assail’d thee. 
Thou such weakness had’st not 
shown ; 

Of thy Gothic race unworthy,— 

Most unworthy of thy crown. 

16 . * * 

“ Then thy Spain her ancient glory 
And her power had still retain’d;— 

Spain that now is prostrate lying 
On the ground her blood has stain’d. 

17 . 

“ Oh, my lady-foe, so lovely. 

Whom to Helen I compare. 


All were well, had I been sightless, 

Or had’st thou been born less fair. 

18 . 

“ For the flint-stone was thy beauty. 
And the steel was my desire; 

Tims the fatal spark was kindled 
Which has set the world on fire.'* 

19 . 

Oh thou traitor. Count Don Julian, 
Thou wert wrong’d by me alone. 
And ’twas acting most unjustly, 

Thus to punish ev’ry one. 

20 . 

“ Had’st thou slain me with thy 
poignard, 

Then thy vengeance had been just; 
When the traitor is a coward, 

Do some dastard act he must. 

21 . 

“ Nee’r by me the Moor was injur’d, 
That the Moor should take thy part. 
Oh, I wish this pointed dagger 
Drew the false blood from thy 
heart.” 

22 . 

Here Rodrigo’s rage o’erpower’d him. 
Or he further still had said, 

But his anger check'd his utt’rance. 
And his words, ere spoke, were 
stay’d. 

23 . 

Dead had fall’n his horse Orelia, 

From the corse his limbs he rais’d. 
And his saddle for a pillow, 

Till the darkness fled, he placed,— 

24 . 

Saying, “ Farewell, now, my countiy*; 

Thou the Arab must obey.” 

Waiting for the hateful morning 
By his faithful horse he lay. 


* A verse is here omitted from Depping’s version, and two or three according 
to other readings.—/. O. 
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A SUMMER IN RUSSIA. 

Chap. I. 

THE DEPARTURE—VOYAGE—AND ARRIVAL.. 

--A Palmer come* 

Prom Salem first, and last from Rome, 

One who hath kiss’d the blessed tomb. 

And visited each hol^ahrine 

In Araby and Palestine. Mabmion. 

Ccestuat infelix augusto limite mundi.^ 

Motives for visiting Russia—A grateful Tribute to the G. S. N. Company 
—Beds and Commons equally short —Hamburg without a Phoenix—The 
Baltic Sea and Sky — Illustrations of La Jeune France on board—Non¬ 
existence of night, and . Annihilation of Time—Cronstadt—The Neva 
and its Banks—First View of Petersburg—A Jeremiade on Hotels— 
The Retreat of Napoleon — A Rehearsal for Oregon. 

Having wandered, in a long series of years, over nearly the whole 
of Europe; having swooped upon Africa, from Tangiers to Alexandria, 
and having performed a reasonable pilgrimage—and not a mere return- 
ticket, or “ Boomerang” tour of Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, I began to feel that my geography would be incomplete if 
1 did not include Russia within, what old Chartists” \ised to csdl their 
“ projection,” and that, until I had achieved it, I should not be entitled to 
sit down and “ weep for worlds to conquer.” 

This consideration was kept more vividly before me, as, in each of my 
rambles, my path was invariably crossed by Russians, with whom I fell 
into communication upon the physical, social, and political state of their mar¬ 
vellous fatherland; and I thus endeavoured to enlighten the rather dim con¬ 
ceptions which the majority of Britons, relyiiig oiaClarke and other writers, 
axe apt to entertain of it, as something connected with book-binding and 
bear’s-grease, and with a tendency, on the part of the nobles, to knout 
their serfs to death, when dyspepuc after a surfeit upon their ordinary 
diet of tallow-candles. 

1 have climbed the rocky ladder of an Andalusian Sierra on a Barb; 
I have inhaled sour-lu’out and meerschaums in an airless German eil- 
wagen, amid green-eyed and yellow-haired Burschen ; I have, in the ex¬ 
treme viridity of unwrinkled boyhood, hloused, and knapsacked it, on 
foot, throughout the whole chain of the Alps, reckless of rheumatism, 
wrung withers, and {pace Lord George Beutinck) of protection for my 
com; I have day-dreamed lazily ovor a bubbling while towed 

by an India-rubber-looking team of stark-naked Nubians against the 
broad-breast of the brimming Nile; I have oscillated with a convulsed 
spine, and a head mandarming in involuntary politeness upon the top¬ 
most boss of a wild Bedouin camel, and, in all these various plights, it 
has been my fate to encounter Muscovites, eagerly availing themselves of 
the short and uncertain permission to travel, which their Tsar had vouch¬ 
safed to them. 

I thereupon became curious to see even portions of a country which 
contains representatives of every race and clime upon earth, from the 
web-footed Finn to the flat-nosed Tartar, from the ice-bergs of the White 
Sea to the sunny* steppes which slope to the Euxine, and to study, as 
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far as a brief glance would permit, the anomalous combination of Eu¬ 
ropean civilization with the sternest Oriental despotism. Consequently, 
Vjne summer’s night found me, sandwiched between two friends, in a 
tribus, en h)ute to the Hamburg steamer, which we had chartered with a 
courier professedly strong in Sclavonic, with letters of introduction to every 
possible authority in Russia, and a well-selected supply of modem tra¬ 
velling notions, of which the Mackintosh bed was the most prominent; 
and no one, except the Sybarite, 

Who ne’er has couch’d his balsam’d crown 

On harder prop than Gillow’s down, 

can fail to do justice to this elastic substratum, which not only secures 
freedom from damp, but furnishes no sheltering cover to attract the too 
lively society, which is apt to intrude upon the stranger’s place of rest. 

This latter exemption is of the utmost importance in the East, and in 
those countries, in which Oriental blood and habits predominate; for there 
the simple act of lying down is considered by the whole insect world as 
an invitation to a ball and supper, and the distempered sufferer is alter¬ 
nately danced and browsed upon by a myriad of monsterlings, who unite 
the activity of Perrot to the appetite of Ude—the man of entries —who, 
alas! has just made his final exit. 

Nothing soothes the pang of leaving England like the step-mother 
treatment, which she inflicts upon you through the medium of the General 
Steam Navigation Company. The vessels are generally freighted with 
festering hides, or some such “ sweets of Saba’s rifled spring,” and roll 
fearfully in the smoothest water. The berths throw some light upon their 
own etymology, for they are so short and narrow, that when once coiled 
and doubled within them, you cannot possibly yourself without 

the obstetric assistance of the steward, and this antagonist combination of 
cramp and motion suggests no comparison, less uncomfortable, than that 
of an apple-pie bed in afa eaithquake. The diet is a study rather for the 
geologist than the anatomist, and such is the uncouth shape of the joints, 
and the hardness of their substance, that Buckland himself might mis¬ 
take them for fossilized segments of some antediluvian variety of the 
jackass. Let us suppose that we are freed from these miseries, and 
ashore at Hamburg—to me a civic Proteus—as^I have thrice seen it under 
different forms : first, the “ reliquias Danaftm atque immitis Achillei”— 
all that had survived the French and Davoust; secondly, immediately 
after the great fire, when it ^seated the aspect of a Phlegraean plain— 
a waste of smouldering ashes, studded with the blackened remnants of 
tottering ruins ; and thirdly, rising in renewed youth and beauty, I trust 
not alite lugubri. 1 spare any poetry about a Phoenix, in forbearance to 
the feelings of the company bearing tnat classical name, which was severely 
mulcted by the pressure of insurance. 

Pass we over the weary bump through Holstein, and the provoca¬ 
tions of money-changers and passport-officials at Lubeck, and let us 
tread the deck of the Alexandra keamer at Travemttnde, whose signal 
bell has just launched us on the lake-like expanse of the tideless Bdtic. 
The deep azure of the Mediterranean is apt to shake one’s allegiance to 
the fresh-men of the open ocean, but the pale Vanderveldesque tint of 
this inland eea, though in harmony with its Quakerish skies, and drab co¬ 
louring, awakes no enthusiasm. Besides, when meditations on the ma¬ 
rine picturesque are abruptly d&pelled by a summoifs to dinner below. 
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and you are recalled from Stanfield to Harvey, you find that these un¬ 
shrinking and brackish waters produce no fish worth its sauce. 

The dinner-table—as the sea was smoother than the majority of rail-^ 
roads—mustered the whole of our fellow-passengers, the greater part of 
whom were quiet, unfeatured merchants and bankers belonging to Ham¬ 
burg and Petersburg, who had been blended by their intercourse with 
people of all nations into a cosmopolite fusion of national and professional 
characteristics. Among them, however, were sprinkled a few Russian 
countesses, one of whom, regardless of the already rising gorge of se¬ 
veral acidulated bachelors, treated us to a liberal exhibition of maternal 
tenderness, and ministered publicly to the thirst of her pendent babe, 
who visibly bloated like a leech under the decanting process. 

The celebrated Bavarian architect—the Baron von Klenze—a gentle¬ 
manlike, unpretending, and well-informed man, was utterly scandalised at 
two Frenchmen who, though unknown to each other, and of widely 
different rank, instantly fraternized, and fell into a sympathetic jabber. 
The one, a young Bordelais commis-voyageur, was a favourable specimen 
of his class, being full of noise, swagger, fun, good-humour, and vulgarity, 
with anecdotes and snatches of argot in prose and verse, the most 
prudish of which would have dispersed Paul de Kock. The other scion 
of La Jeune France, a Vicomte and gamin de Paris^ not satisfied with 
chorussing his respectable compatriot, finally jumped upon the roof of the 
round-house, and proceeded to deliver some graces of his own prurient 
invention, the supplemental steps of the last cancan, piously termed by 
him Les bizarreries de David, which undoubtedly would have en¬ 
sured his immediate ejection by a gendarme, even from the bal Montes^ 
quieu in unprejudiced Paris. When exhausted by the “ poetry of motion,” 
he flung himself flat on his back, and threw off horizontally a series of 
chat-huant howls, until the Increasing motion of the vessel providentially 
silenced him, by giving a fresh direction to his internal efforts. 

It is impossible to conceive any thing mor j ludicrously savage, than the 
expression of countenance, with which a Russian government courier (a 
gaunt and stern mute, professing to speak no language but his native 
barbarism), scowled upon these atrocities, as his eye followed the fugitive 
Gaul through his astounding caprioles, and, if the “ bashful stranger” is 
not at the present moment engaged in quarrying Malachite in Siberia, 
he cannot attribute the omission to any want of attention on the part of 
the official who, doubtless, immediately upon landing, did the most 
ample justice to this importation of novel accomplishments, in his report 
to the secret police. Even the placable architectural baron shnigged his 
shoulders and growled, “ Comme e’est abimant, ce ton de cabaret!” 

We lingered late on deck, but not tintil night, which becomes a sort of 
Greek Kalends, or celestial Mrs. Harris in these latitudes at the pre¬ 
sent season. The effect of this ceaseless light is very remarkable. With 
us the twilight of morning and evening is of short duration, and is mo¬ 
mentarily susceptible of progress and variety. The ruddy glow of the 
sun’s disc, when he sinks below the 'horizon, pales slowly into a grey 
tinge, which in turn fades into the gradations of shadowy dimness and 
blank darkness; and, when “ daylight does appear” (to quote the most 
popular of British classics), the mists melt before the rapid advance and 
expanding brightness of rosy morn. But here all is clear, clay-cold, and 
changeless. The more soutnern sunsets and dawns suggest the idea of 
dying and coming*into life, but the northern heavens exhibit the realiaa- 
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tion of death; for the chalky, unshaded objects stand out in hard relief 
against the chill sky, -mth all the rigid angularity of a corpse, 
t Books, cigars,' and a rubber easily cheat the long days afloat, particu¬ 
larly as the Swedish Islands of Oland, and Gothland, and the low coasts 
of Russia, bordering on the Gulf of Riga, from time to time amused the 
eye. The weather favoured us throughout the voyage, and eighty-two 
hours’ steaming brought us to an anchor off Cronstadt,|precisely in one week 
from the Tower Stairs; though the old style being stiU observed in Russia, 
we found that we had outstripped the pace of the electric telegraph, and had 
achieved our trajet irt considerably less than no time, as, upon our arrival, 
it still wanted five days of the date of our departure, according to the 
British calendar—a b^ance which we forthwith placed to our travelling 
credit. 

The Neva is literally studded with batteries, which occupy a cluster of 
small islands; as they rise from the level of the water, with two or 
three tiers of bristling port-holes, they present the appearance of huge 
floating fortresses, intermingled with the Russian fleet, which we found 
moored in line, awaiting the inspection of the Tsar. The vessels were 
all in their smartest trim—their yards mathematically squared—their gear 
** all a taut o”—and the dressing of the line as straight as if Britannia 
herself had been specially retained for the nonce to “ rule the waves.” 

Nothing can exceed the weary and purposeless delay of passports at 
Cronstadt, and our patience had worn thread-bare, when at lengtli we 
were transhipped into a small steamer, as the river is very shallow in its 
only practicable channel, and affords the best defence to the capital, if 
any European power were insane enough to attempt the captmre of so un¬ 
profitable a possession. 

As we threaded the tortuous stream, the soundings of which are marked 
out by stakes, the right bank showed a succession of parks, palaces, and 
villas; Oranienbaum, Peterhoff, and its smaller offsets ; but the elevation 
is trifling, and the vegi^tatvn monotonous and grave, as the rigour of 
this stern climate and inhospitable soil only relaxes in favour of the pine 
tribe and the birch; on the left boundary—for it barely deserves the title 
of l^k—the level coast, which forms the stripe of demarcation between 
the sea and sky, is not more.deflned than the sash of a plate-glass win¬ 
dow, or the equinoctial line, as represented by a horse-hair introduced 
into the telescope of a credulous landsman by a playful middy. The dis¬ 
tant city fringes the water, like Amsterdam or Venice, whose amphibious 
eristence probably suggested its foundation, but a nearer approach brings 
out the peculiarities of Russian architecture; and the pointed spires of 
the Admiralty and the arsenal, the cupola of the Isaac church, and the 
domes of innumerable buildings, either flashing with burnished gold, 
or brightly-coloured with green and blue, strike the eye as barbaric 
novelties. 

As the steamer clove her way towards the landing-place through a 
crowd of boats, manned by filthy-bearded mujiks, we opened the full 
broad river, traversed by a bridge of boats, framed with quays of massive 

S ranite, and bounded on either side by a perspective of public buildings, 
H exhibiting some pretension to architecture, chiefly Grecian, and of a 
dazzling white colour. 

The custom-house was easily and quickly escaped, and we were treated 
with marked .civility by a decorated official who, I suspect, founded his 
politeness ufK>n the view of our uniforms, and the direction of letters ad- 
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dressed to the chiefs of various departments. We drove immediately to 
our quarters, which we had unfortimately pre-ordered at Coulon’s hot^ a 
house of correction, kept by a Frenchman named Napoleon ; and I doul)^ 
if his immortal namesake and compatriot suffered more from starvation 
and hardship in his retreat after Moscow, than ourselves during our hap- 
pily-short bivouac in his filthy and cheerless apartments, whose sole fumi> 
ture consisted of beds and so^, designed less for repose than for the pur¬ 
suit of entomology in all its branches. And now let me, parenthetically, 
press upon any future traveller the necessity of locating himself under the 
cleanly roof of either of our countrywomen—Mrs, Wilson or Miss Ben¬ 
son, where at least they will find a liveable table, an undisputed occupation 
of their beds, euid a lacquais de place, conscious of other tongues than 
the Sclavonic. These blessings are, 1 admit, occasionally tempered by 
tbe presence of British and Yankee captains of merchantmen—the for¬ 
mer, though rough and coarse, are generally good-humoured and intel¬ 
ligent in their profession, and struggle to observe the simpler decencies 
of civilisation, but some of the genuine “ repooderators” absolutely out- 
Trollope the most elastic estimate of even Oregon society. 

Whether it be owing to tbe very small influx of foreigners, or the in¬ 
disposition of native travellers to take up their quarters in hotels, I know 
not, but it is a sad fact, that this vast and pretentious city does not fur¬ 
nish a single shelter, wliich would be thought tolerable in a German vil¬ 
lage, with the exception of the two purely-English boarding-houses, 
which are a shade above a Wapping ordinary; and when to this total ab¬ 
sence of cleanliness and comfort, is added a hst of charges which would 
provoke a remonstrance at the Clarendon, it is not to be wondered at, if 
the fleeced and flayed victim, more sinned against than sinning, in that 
he is conscious of having, in his own person, furnished more diet than his 
nausea has allowed him to consume, should, on his escape, shake the dust 
■ indignantly from his feet. 

Chap. II. • • 

THE CAPITAIj and ITS CHABACTERTSTICS. 

Compulsory Hospitality of the Bear to the Lion—Panorama of the City- 
Principal Public Objects—Pretentious Grandeur—Paltry Materials, and 
unsuitable Architecture-»Frills land Fa 9 ades—Newski Perspective—Con¬ 
trast of Ecjuipages— Yowr-wheeled Cob—Amount of Population—Prevalence 
of Uniforms, Orders, and Cloaks in the Streets—Costumes of Men and 
Women—The latter rare—The dignified Droski and the bi usque ’Bus. 

It is not my intention to inflict upon the casual reader a street di¬ 
rectory or pocket-atlas of Petersburg, as all its buildings have undergone 
the pen and pencil, but merely to toubh lightly upon the more prominent 
features, and to record the impression of objects, as they meet the eye. 
It was with this view that we took an extensive drive on the first day after 
our arrival, making, at the same time, an opportunity of delivering our 
numerous letters, w’hich fructified in an incredibly short time, and relieved 
us from all further care in the disposition of our movements, as despotism 
here extends to society, and prescribes your pleasures. In a word, a 
sentence of invitation to dinner, and of banishment to the Caucasus, 
is equally an ukase. 

At first the British lion rather revolts at this extinction of his free will, 
but, as soon as the novelty of being abstracted from oneself has blunted 
its keen edge, one^xperiences an indolent satisfaction in drifting along 
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the unruffled, but irresistible current of hospitality, regardless of its direc¬ 
tion, and one bows to the inevitable fatalism, without even a feeling of 
curiosity, quid sit futurum eras. 

An hour’s tour of the principal squares and streets, or rather street—for 
the Newski perspective is the representative of the capital, forces at once 
upon the mind the conclusion that the existence of a city and its popu¬ 
lation in this regpon, is not the natural result of advantages of soil, cli¬ 
mate, position, and national interest, but is the exotic creation of the 
stem, unyielding will of its extraordinary founders. There are, doubt¬ 
less, some noble monuments of human triumph over physical difiiculties. 
The English quay is a worthy avenue to le^ the stranger to the Isaac 
church, which, though somewhat cumbrous, is massive and grand, and 
the exclusion of all perishable materials in its construction (for granite, 
marble, porphyry, jasper, and metal are its sole elements), is a conception 
proud almost to defiance. 

This, when finished, will be the most gorgeous temple ever raised for 
the celebration of the Greek ritual, without excepting Santa Sophia at 
Constantinople. The stone bridge now in progress is a bold desigpi for 
spanning the explosive Icebergs, which annually threaten the destruction 
of the city at the breaking up of the frost. 

The shaft of the Alexander column is, in spite of a flaw produced by 
the severity of the temperature, the finest perpendicular monolith 1 ever 
saw. The equestrian statue of Peter the Great, is finely poised on its 
solid base—a single boulder—and his attitude is majestic and benign, 
however inappropriate the latter expression may be to the despotic 
drunkard, who caroused over the murder of the Strelitzes, and, in his 
soberer moods, deliberately planned the judicial murder of his only son, 
pursuing his hostility even to the grave, for his victim “ sleeps beneath 
a traceless stone.” 

The interminable alignment of the Winter Palace, and the Hermitage, ’ 
is, unquestionably, very otrilpng; but the elevation is in the corrupt style 
of the latter days of Louis Quartorze, and the long flat frontage, un¬ 
relieved by adequate projections, looks as if it had been dressed into line 
by a drill-Serjeant, at the time when the severe old Prussian system— 
aptly called the manual —was transplanted into this congenial soil. All 
these various objects, however, necessarily lose an important portion of 
their general effect, from the immeasurable expanses—the sandy steppes, 
called p/aces—which surround them; for the eye wanders vaguely in 
search of some standard of caparison. The Kazan cathedral, externally, 
must be confessed to be a rather paltry parody upon St. Peter’s; inter¬ 
nally, the superb granite columns, the gorgeous screen of its Eikonast, or 
shrine, the collection of standards and ^gles, and the marshal's baton of 
Davoust—the spolia opima of Gaul, Pole, Turk, Persian, and Circassian, 
—and, above the grave of the gallant Kutusoff, give it an interest 
independent of its mere proportions. The Michaely palace has the best 
fa 9 ade of all the imperim residences, a magnificent staircase, and some 
finely-proportioned and well-disposed reception-rooms, the ground-plan 
of which was transmitted, but without any beneficial result, to George 
the Fourth. 

In this list, small though it be, are embraced nearly all the objects, 
vhich can be said to harmonise with the principles of t^te, which regu¬ 
late the fine arts eLsewhere; for nothing can be more preposterous and 
htconsistent, than the majority of the public buildiogs^'and when to this 
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confusion of architectural pretension, is added poverty of material, the 
boasted grandeur of Petersburg will not bear the garish eye of day; you 
must “go visit it by the pale moonlight,” if you wish to avoid seeing, withf 
too critical an eye, plaster scaling from the white-washed walls, and frost- 
cracks rending tne painted wooden colurans. This braggart paltriness, and 
gaudy flimsiness, is worthy of the property-room of a company of strollers; 
and, indeed, the shabby-genteel porticoes, which are tacked on to every 
second house, quite irrespectively of its destination, must have suggested 
the first idea of the protuberant “ dress-fronts,” which the Strand win¬ 
dows purvey to “ gents,” as a mask to their shirtless insolvency. So 
much for the general aspect, at a first view. There are many points of 
resemblance between Petersburg and Berlin; both were erected in situa¬ 
tions destitute of any of the inducements which ordinarily attract con¬ 
gregations of men, by the obstinacy and vanity of Peter and Frederick- 
great men notwithstanding—who were determined to raise by magic, as 
Solomon did at Tadmor, the semblance of proud capitals, in spite of 
heaven and earth, the climate and the soil, and the absence of fitting 
materials. Hence the wide and vacant streets, the scattered buildings, 
and the pitiful substitution of mouldering plaster for marble, stone, or 
even the rich red, mediaeval brick, which has been used so happily at 
Munich, in the new revivals of the Byzantine school. 

These huge, staring masses of raw whitewash, have the air of gigantic 
models, abandoned on the site intended to be hereafter occupied by more 
substantial structures. Besides, it is impossible not to feel the inapplica¬ 
bility of this style of architecture to a climate calculated only for polar 
bears, which allows but three months of doubtful summer for breathing 
the open air. The solid, though grotesque, Tartar-Arabo-Chinese de¬ 
signs of the ancient Russians, would be far better suited to resist the 
natural inclemencies, and to maintain some semblance of national charac¬ 
teristics in the metropolitan city. 

The Newski perspective, which is in itself*an epitome of life in Peters¬ 
burg, stretches some three miles in length, from the Admiralty—that most 
inconvenient and unsightly interruption of the continuous prolongation of 
the noble quays—to the bleak marshes, which reach the very suburbs. Its 
great width is divided by three parallel lines of wooden pavement, afford¬ 
ing an even and noiseless rmilage^ and here the stranger forms his estimate 
of equipage, dress, and manners. The original droski (for a variety of 
Europeanised hybrids have lately interloped) is something between a 
saddle and a causeuse chair on wheels, which, in fine weather is an agree¬ 
able and rapid monture, and when well turned out, with its arch {dotiga)^ 
bells, and curvetting outrigger, has a very good effect. 

As to the vehicles of greater pretension, the mere week which had 
elapsed since our departure from London, had not effaced from our recol¬ 
lection the sleek-jowled, plump coachman, broadly overflowing his ham¬ 
mer-cloth, the gigantic footman, pendulous behind, with legs bulbous as 
a balustrade, bursting through their fleshy stockings, the smooth, silent, 
carriage, the harness plain, bul; perfect*in its material and workmanship, 
and the glossy horses, matched with a complete identity of size, shape, and 
step. We consequently were unable to appreciate thoroughly a turn-out, 
which displayed a heavy lumbering coach, radiant with coats of anna 
'upon gilt shields, a “ cemetery” team of four long-tailed blacks, the leaders 
lassoed, rather than harness^, half a verst in advance, and at the mercy 
of a shrieking abediion—more diminutive than any of our own riger2e^ 
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weanlings—who is swaddled in long clothes (a caftan reaching to his 
heels), and perched upon the off-horse; while the wheelers are worked by a 
fixed and motionless mujik^ wearing a low-crowned, broad-banded, 
and buckled hat, and a dark blue robe, girt with a leather strap round his 
waist, the point, to which his flowing beard usually descends ; the reins o£ 
g;reen worsted bell-rope, being fastened behind his back, and held with 
stiff, outstretched arms. There is, however, nothing of shabbiness or care¬ 
lessness in either machine, man, boy, or beast, and setting British prejudice 
aside, which is always too easily provoked by any foreign attelqge, the 
traveller will be disposed to admit, that the whole equipage harmonizes 
well, and has a consistent air of comfort, wealth, and even dignity. 

The signs of the shops, from their size, gilding, and colouring, dazzle the 
eye in every direction, and there is an evident competition, on the part of 
tne shopkeepers to startle the passengers’ attention, just as our rival 
theatres strive tft outvie each other, upon the dead walls of London, by the 
monstrous novelties and gorgeous style of their gig^antic “ posters,” and 
the first introduction to a new and multitudinous alphabet, increases the 
bewilderment. 

The number of soldiers, as compared with the rest of the population, 
exceeds even that of Berlin, and every step brings you into collision with 
a decoref wearing orders in such ludicrous profiision, that they are usually 
spitted, like Dunstable larks, upon a small rod horizontally attached to the 
breast. It is popularly stated that the inhabitants, exclusive of the mili¬ 
tary, amount to nearly four hundred thousand souls; but this must be a 
flattering census, framed to sooth the imperial ear; for though the vast 
spaces, which are designed to expand this city into something like the legi¬ 
timate area of a capital, undoubtedly lessen the effect of numbers moving 
in the streets, yet after making all allowances, the comparative desolation 
of its blank pavS forbids any such estimate, particularly when one recollects 
that, for three-quarters of the year no one stirs abro^, except those who 
are compelled to risk their pfofiles; for I am instructed, as a barrister re¬ 
luctant to father his facts would say, that in the utmost intensity of cold 
noses are habitually found in the skirt pockets of their owners, if their 
handkerchiefs happen unfortunately to have been called into requisition. 

Another peculiarity is observable among the employes of every grade, 
from the general and his aide-de-camp, flashing pUst in a proud three-a-breast 
droski, to the government courier, holding grimly the sides of his jolting 
kibitka (a sort of light cart^ without springs), namely, that though the 
sun, at noon in summer, apes the south in its power, a huge cloak is in¬ 
variably clasped closely round their necks. In Spain this custom covereth 
a multitude of sins, and is founded upon pride—an unwillingness to betray 
the tattered wardrobe—'as the wearer is generally en cuerpo beneath his 
voluminous mantle, but here the uniforms are often rich, and always neat 
and tidy, and the only reason that I can assign for it, is that the ofiicers’ 
wish to maintain a hardy character of impassibility, and to boast, as did 
the border kmght, that 

Alike to them is time,or tide, 

December's snow or July’s pride. 

A ‘few hours reconcile the stranger to the beards of the mujiks, 
though his first impression is, that the lost tribes of Israel have been reco¬ 
vered, and a consequent of old clothesmen let loose upon the devoted ‘ 
town. The long hair cut horizontally round the nape of the neck, har¬ 
monizes well with the flowing robes. The clothing and^ boots of the men 
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of the lower orders are of good, sound materials, and in better repair ihan 
those of a similar class in almost every large city of Europe. A remnant 
of oriental manners, or the preponderance of men in a capital, which de-° 
pends solely upon the imperial residence, and therefore assembles so large 
a proportion of subordinate officers and hangers-on may probably account 
for the rare. appearance of native women ; for the greater part of the 
fe\^ou encounter are evidently foreigners. 

There is something veiy slovenly, slouching, and shapeless, in the cos¬ 
tume of the softer sex here, and the custom of tramping, in huge heavy 
boots, produces a long stride and a drawling gait, peculiarly unfeminine. 
The bonnes, however, must be excepted, who wear on their heads a tiara 
of pasteboard, covered with gold and silk embroidery, in the shape of an 
inverted bonnet, or the mural crown, worn by female impersonations of 
cities, as represented on coins, and this, I believe is a relic of the old court 
head-dress. 

No Frenchman—Ido not allude to the cancanesque hrusqueriecS. the age 
of Joinville, but to the minuet days of Louis Quartorze—could execute a 
more courteous and studied salute than the droski-drivers invariably inter¬ 
change when they meet, a rather ludicrous contrast to the uplifted 
elbow and cplloquial cross-fire of compliments usually bandied between 
a “bus” and an “ Ansom” in our own polished Piccadilly. 

Chap. 111. 

THE TSAR AND HIS PEEET. 

The Pilgrim deem’d he ne’er had seen 

A prince of such a noble mien. 

As he who own’d this royal state— 

The dreaded chief, whose word was fate. Scott. 

Ukase to appear at Peterhoff—Amiability of th^ Minister of The Interior-— 
Presentation to the Grand Duke Michael and the Tsar—Nicholas a Ger¬ 
man in blood—Parenthesis on Social Despotism—The Imperial Steamer 
and its Freight—Baptism of a Battery—Physiology of an Imperial Kiss- 
German Philanthropy—Review of the Fleet—United Service—Identity ot 
Grenadiers with Mizen-top^men—The Baltic unfit for a Naval Power. 

Having thus mastered the leading features of street life in Petersburg, 
we returned late at night to our hotel, and found that a summons had 
reached our quarters, from a high official, desiring our appearance the next 
morning very early at Peterhoff, the Russian Windsor, or Versailles, 
where the court was then residing. We were aware that some public 
ceremonies were to take place, but nothing to this effect was stated in our 
invitation, nor were we apprised either of the amount or duration of hos¬ 
pitality intended for us. I notice this as unlike the custom of other coun¬ 
tries, where a formal presentation precedes any intercourse, but here the 
members of the imperial family, when foreigners are recommended by letter 
to the confidential ministers, waive all the g^ne of etiquette, and adopt the 
simple ease of private life and equal intimacy. 

Accordingly, after a two hours' drive of twenty-five versts (about sixteen 
miles), through a succession of villas, half cockney, half German, but with¬ 
out any national features, we found ourselves at the door of the chamber- 
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lain, in the palace of Peterhoff, and were immediately directed to our 
quarters, a very handsome suite of chambers in one wing of the building. 
•A sort of guide and fugleman was assigned to us, and we were apprised 
that the master of the nouse and the maitre-d’hotel would minister to our 
requirements in their respective departments. The nauseous recollectiop 
of the garbage, which we had left untasted on the table of our host at 
daybreak, rendered the services of the latter peculiarly acceptable, and we 
came to the conclusion, that whatever ditference of opinion might exist, as 
to the domestic polity of Russia, that lac, at least, had no reason to com¬ 
plain of the minister “ of the interior.” 

It was announced that at eleven o’clock we were expected at the jetty of 
Peterhoff, as the emperor intended to receive us on board his steamer. 
At the appointed hour we took our station on the pier, and were presently 
accosted by a tall, fine-looking man, of course in uniform, who shook 
hands with us cordially, and welcomed us to Russia—in a moment after¬ 
wards an aide-de-camp came up, saluted and addressed him as Mon- 
seigneur^ from which, as well as from his age, and a general family re¬ 
semblance, we inferred correctly, that it was the Grand Duke Michael. 

The roll of carriages, the waving of feathers, and the clatter of swords, 
shortly afterwards announced a greater Avatar^ and at the head of a 
staff, blazing with embroidery and orders, and surrounded by the prin¬ 
cesses of his family, and their attendant ladies, advanced the Tsar, and 
never was mortal created more fitted to look, and fill the high, but awful 
part, to which Providence has called him. I had frequently seen him 
before, but either in the guise of a hurried traveller, upon the highways 
of Europe, or alone, as a mere guest, at foreign courts. On this occa¬ 
sion, however, as he stepped forth from amongst all that were high in 
birth, official station, and historical fame, the noblest and proudest of his 
vassals, I was inexpressibly struck by the calm dignity of his bearing, 
and felt that he was indeed an autocrat, entitled to boast, far more 
than the restless melodfama^ic Napoleon, “ Moi! je suis le tr6ne.” The 
Russians are very proud of him, and triumphantly instance him as a 
contradiction to the imputation of ugliness, generally, and justly fastened 
upon the Muscovite race. But alas! Nicholas is almost a pure German 
in blood, for though tenth in succession to Peter the Great,—thanks to 
assassination, which has been well defined to be the natural death of 
Russian rulers—he is only fourth in descent from him. Now the house 
of Romanoff is itself of German derivation; Catherine, Peter’s empress, 
was a Livonian, and consequently of Teutonic origin, and the three sub¬ 
sequent alliances from which he springs, were with princesses of the houses 
of Holstein-Gottorp, Anhalt-Zerbst, and Wirtemberg. In the next 
generation this infusion of blood v«ill be- yet more strengthened, for not 
only is his empress German, but his brothers, his sisters, his son, his 
daughters, and his niece, have all chosen their moieties in Deutschland, 
' or its offset, Holland. 

Thisj however, is a parenthesis. Returning our salute, he approached 
us, ask^d a few civil general questions as to our journey, and intentions, 
and invited us to embark on board his steamer, as it was his intention to 
1)0 1 jresent at the inauguration and benediction of a fort on the Neva, 
ana afterwards to review the fleet at anchor off Cronstadt. 

The contrast between this simplicity of manner, and the pomp and 
circumstance with which he was surrounded, seemed to sustain very 
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happily the idea of his supremacy over the outwork of forms and eti¬ 
quette, which hedges’* other sovereigns, and would appear to have been 
invented, from a fear that their majesty is of too thin and frail a texture® 
to bear collision with the lower world. The day was warm and beautiful, 
and the sun looked complacently down on the brilliant assemblage, which 
included the Cesarewitch and his princess, the Grand Duchess Olga, 
Prince Charles of Prussia, and Prince Frederick of the Netherlands, the 
one brother, and the other brother-in-law of the empress, the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg (son-in-law), and all the cabinet ministers, with generals 
and admirals a discretion —among whom were names connected vrith the 
darkest and brightest pages of Russian history^—Orloff, Menschikoff, 
and Nesselrode. 

These details are not given in the spirit of a court newsman, but merely 
to mark the difference of manners; for however despotic tlie principles of 
the political constitution may be, the social system is administered upon 
a footing almost of equality. The Tsar, the Grand Duke, and princes, 
moved about the deck in easy conversation with the nearest to them, and 
the whole had more the air of a party of pleasure among intimates of 
the same rank, than that of a court and a ministry summoned to attend a 
solemn national ceremony. This to be sure is one of the advantages of 
despotism, that those who are admitted to the “ molles aditus,” are never 
likely to abuse their privileges, in the presence of an irresponsible monarch, 
who can execute, without control, his merest caprice or his most innocent 
subject; for they begin early to school themselves, and place their language 
and bearing under such strict discipline, that they move easily in theirfetters, 
and, from the force of habit, play fearlessly round the “ patte de velours,” 
confident of not provoking a sudden display of the talons; while on the 
other hand a constitutional sovereign, who has no weapon to wield, but 
the “ brutum fulmen,” the empty threat of exclusion from the hospitalities 
of the court, naturally fears, by descending to familiarity, to abandon a 
vantage ground, which he might be unable?to recover, and keeps at a 
distance those who are repressed by no stronger check than a sense of 
courtesy, and thus mutual constraint is necessarily engendered. 

On this occasion we gave but little thought to the philosophy of the 
thing, but abandoned ourselves to the agreeable influences of the hour, 
particularly as the Grand Duke Michael, a man of considerable talent 
and wit, who is celebrated as a bon mot diseur, was throwing off plea¬ 
santries in a careless spirit of good-humour, which extended its infection, 
and kept every one laughing, until we reached the for{. There was some 
slight difficulty in arranging the gang-board by whicli we were to land, 
and as a proof of the emperor’s attention to minutiae, though all the 
officers of the vessel were on board, ‘to say nothing of naval aides-de- 
camp, admirals, and ministers of the marine, he personally superin¬ 
tended the placing of it, as if he were directing some great nautical evo¬ 
lution. 

This structure is indeed noble, and doubly marvellous, when the treach¬ 
erous and shifting sands of the Neva are" taken into consideration. It is 
entirely built of granite upon—if I mistake not—five successive stages 
of piles, which were driven to form a more secure foundation, the 
masonry is so admirable, that the surface is as smooth as if it were cast in 
a mould, and the eye can scarcely detect any jointing of the stones ; the 
interior is lined with case-hardened brick, and clamped together with a 
maze of iron stays.* Upon the platform, at the summit, we found an 
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Archimandrite, and his attendant clergy, awaiting us. The ** properties" 
of the Greek church are peculiarly rich in satin and embroidery, and the 
Snitre, or tiara, is in good keeping with 

The flowing beard, and silver hair. 

And reverend apostolic air, 

of the chief priest. The service, including a prayer, in vAich all the mem¬ 
bers of the imperial family were named seriatim, was beautifully chanted 
hy a choir of mellow voices, without accompaniment (the Greek ritual 
not admitting instrumental music), and, at the close, a solemn blessing 
was invoked upon the fortress, and holy water sprinkled on the walls. 

At this signal the imperial standard, a gorgeous volume of rustling 
sUk, rigid with emblazonry, was hoisted, and a momentary pause en¬ 
sued. The silence, however, was soon broken by the' peal of military 
music, and by the simultaneous broadside of the whole Bussian fleet 
before us. 

It was a most impressive spectacle ; so faultlessly exact was the firing, 
that these vast motionless masses, floating on their shadows, were, at each 
alternate instant, shrouded in smoke, and as briefly restored to our sight; 
for a brisk breeze, blowing seaward, swept the curling wreaths aloft 
long before the echo of the thunder rolled and muttered itself away along 
the surging and chafing river. As soon as the fort had returned the 
salute, at the expense of our tympana, the Tsar followed its example, 
and proceeded to bestow an embrace upon the chiefs of departments 
engaged in its construction. An imperial kiss is administered first upon 
either cheek, and then a movement is made in the air as if to plant a 
third upon the forehead of the patient; but he, like a dexterous courtier, 
suddenly drops his head and presses his lips to his master’s heart, though 
a stranger, the first time that he witnesses the ceremony, is apt to ap¬ 
prehend a rebellious intention of butting the stomach of “ all the Russias." 

The principal engineer obtained a more substantial proof of approba¬ 
tion than a collision with the Autocratic moustaches, for the emperor not 
only undertook to pay his private debts, which are said to be considera¬ 
ble, but promised him a present of some incalculable number of roubles. 
These, added to the total of perquisites, per-centages, and—for the sake of 
alliteration let us venture—peculation, which falls within the ordinary 
estimate of a Russian employe’s conscience, (the most elastic of capa¬ 
cities), would doubtless produce a very alarming array of figures. 

During the ceremony we were struck with a pleasing trait of German 
goodness of heart. ^ One of^ the halyards, or stays, of the flag-staff gave 
way, and a soldier, who was sent to make it fast, was compelled to stand 
upon a ledgfe scarce six inches wide, and from which there was a sheer 
unbroken descent of fifty or sixty feet, to the paved courtyard below. 
The man seemed full of self-possession, and confidence in the steadiness 
of his head, but the two German princes, as if actuated by a common 
impulse, ran forward and held him fast by the collar and belt, until his 
work was completed. The natural and unpretending manner in which 
they performed this act of thoughtful kindliness and fellow-feeling, was 
very characteristic of thjir country. Upon going down the emperor 
Itimself gave the word to the captain’s guard, which turned out—a mere 
handful of men—so all-pervading is his superintendence of the smallest 
details. 

We thence passed down the line of the fleet, along their bows, and 
returned under their sterns, standing in more closely. Every tlfing of 
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course looked its best, but, as the vessels were moored, and no manoeuvres 
of any kind, not even furUng sails, were executed, we were not in a con¬ 
dition to establish a parallel between Cronstadt and Spithead. As it* 
was, the yards were manned with a very respectable amount of nerve, 
when it is admitted that the grenadiers of the imperial guard had been 
travestied into nflnil uniform, and so grimly did they hold on by the life¬ 
lines, that we did not see or hear of a single accident. 

The Tsar as he stood alone on one of the paddle-boxes was quite a 
study. He wore “ a simple suit of Lincoln green”—a plain dark uni¬ 
form, with the ribbon and star of but one order, and a cocked hat, placed 
at right angles, or, as sailors say, “ athwart ships,” across his forehead, 
and this position, which gave an absolutely ludicrous character to the 
countenances of the other members and relatives of the imperial family, 
who alone adopted it, seemed peculiarly fitted to display effectively the 
unbroken outline of his noble brow, and Grecian profile. He never for¬ 
gets that he is filling the role of monarch, and habit has given him such 
a command of graceful attitudes, that a statuary might derive valuable 
suggestions from his firm and easy poses. Not that there is any thing 
theatrical, or apparently artificial in his changes of aspect, but he merely 
indulges in the unstudied play of a well-formed frame, which has not 
forgotten the discipline of the drill-serjeant and the dancing-master. 

As we passed each ship he expressed, in a voice clear and ringing like a 
trumpet call, his satisfaction with the crew, and thanked his children, to 
which the invariable answer in chorus was, “ We hope to do better next 
time.” 

We were a good deal struck at first with this burst of loyal enthusiasm, 
but our subsequent experience of reviews betrayed to us that this is as 
much a matter of drill as “ eyes right.” 

The emperor remarked in a modest tone, which wooed contradiction, 
that this was but a paltry exhibition to display to Englishmen, and re¬ 
ceived of course the necessary amount of polite tiisclaimer on our part, 
along with some slight allusions to the serjeant’s-guard, wliich was paraded 
before him at Windsor, by way of an army, and which could have scarcely 
provoked the jealousy of Bombastes Furioso, with his personnel of two 
drummers. But seriously, the Baltic fleet is a sad waste of the imperial 
enthusiasm and civil list, in,waters which are ice-bound for more than 
half the year; in a climate which corrodes sails, rigging, and even iron ; 
and in a thinly-peopled district which furnishes no supply of marine 
population, or sufficient commerce to require protection on so extravagant 
a scale. Hence the anomaly of forcing reluctant “ pipe-clays” to do the 
work of sailors, and the waste of materiel and life, whenever during the 
short practicable season a few vessels ai'e fitted out for a disastrous cruise 
in the Gulf of Finland. We had just left the Thames and the Elbe, and 
our memories were full of the continuous forests of masts, through which 
we had threaded a passage on leaving London and reaching Hamburg; 
so that we were the more disposed to notice the few vessels scattered over 
the idle waters of the Neva. ’ 

An excellent dinner, served upon deck, brought us back in high good- 
humour to the pier of Peterhoff, where we foimd an interminable file of 
carriages awaiting the court, and, under the tutelage^ of the servant who 
had been assigned to us as a guide and guardian, we threw ourselves upon 
a ligne^ a long, low, four-wheeled double sofa, resembling an Irish car 
on a large scale, but ivith only a partition between the seats. 

u 2 
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THE ERROR. 

BY O. P. B. JAMES, ESQ. 

Chap. XXXI. —(Continued.) 

“ If such are his intentions he will find himself mistaken,” answered 
Beauchamp ; “but now, Sir John, take off your coat again, and we will to 
business. I think the ladies may as well leave us, however.—Be satisfied, 
my dear madam,” he continued, speaking to Mrs. Clifford, who had risen 
and come a little forward, “ be satisfied, Miss Slingsby—all tins matter 
will be easily arranged, and Sir John and I will join you in the drawing¬ 
room in an hour.” 

While Beauchamp had been speaking these few' words, Mr. Wharton 
had been conversing with rapid utterance, but in a low voice, with one of 
the men present, who seemed to be the superior sheriff’s officer, and as 
soon as the gentleman ceased he exclaimed, “Well, sir, as you think the 
whole matter can be so easily arranged I shall leave you to arrange it.” 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Wharton,” said Beauchamp, coolly, “you will be 
good enough to stay. We shall want you for certain receipte, and, per¬ 
haps,” he added with a smile, “ for some good legal advice till my own 
solicitor comes, whom I expect in about half an hour.” 

“ My receipts can be soon given,” said Mr. Wharton, a good deal 
staggered and alarmed by Mr. Beauchamp’s calm tone, and his allusion 
to his solicitor ; “ but 1 can tell you that if you think that is all you will 
have to do, you are mistaken. The house is filled with creditors.’’ 

“ Gathered togethef by Mr. Wharton, the attorney, for the purpose of 
overwhelming a gentleman whom he sought to ruin,” answered Beau¬ 
champ. “I am aware of all that, sir. Your proceedings have been 
watched, and I am informed of almost every step you have taken for the 
last month. I dare say, however, we shall find means of satisfying all 
who have any just claims.” 

Isabella had lingered at the door after her aunt and cousin had passed 
out, and now hastily turning back, she placed a little packet she had held 
tight in her hand, in that*of Beauchamp, saying, in a low voice, “ Here 
is more than six thousand pounds, left from what kind, good, Ned Hay¬ 
ward gave last night. The other debts are not large, but this man’s claim 
is frightfiil.” 

She spoke in a tone of alarm, but Beauchamp hastened to relieve her, 
replying, “ Never fear, never fear! The claim must be investigated, but 
all that is just shall be paid. Leave us, and make your mind easy, 
dear Miss Slingsby.” 

“ I really cannot waste my time here,” said Mr. Wharton, as the young 
lady left the room, “ I have important business to attend to, and the ma¬ 
gistrates to meet at eleven, Mr. What’s-your-name.” 

“ My name, sir, is Charles Beauchamp St. Leger, Viscount Lenham,” 
answered Beauchamp, “ and I am afraid the magistrates must dispense 
with your company to-day, Mr. Wharton. You cannot carry this business 
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through, sir, in the same manner that you did that of my poor uncle, Mr. 
St. Leger Moreton. So now make up your mind at once, sir, to remain hero 
till the whole of this unpleasant business which you have stirred ujp 
against Sir John Slin^by be brought to a conclusion, /or depend upon it 
I will not let yougpo till such is the case.’* 

Mr. Wharton’s face had turned paler and paler, till the carbuncles, of 
which it did not possess a fee, remained alone in their glory ; but he was an 
irritable and fiery man up to a certain point, and he replied in a bold tone, 
“ Oh ho, my lord! Do you think because you happen to be a peer who 
has been skulking about the country under an alias, that you can come 
down and brow-beat us country gentlemen at your pleasure ?” 

“ I never attempt to brow-beat a gentleman at aU, ” replied Beau¬ 
champ, laying a particular emphasis on the last word, which called up a 
very unpleasant grin upon the faces of two or three of the men present, 
“ nor do I brow-beat you, Mr. Wharton ; but I simply insist upon your 
staying till the business which brought you here is concluded. You have 
no right to put Sir John Slingsby in an unpleasant position, and then 
leave him there when your presence is wanted to relieve him from it.” 

“ He has a ducking in the horse-pond, too, to go through,” cried Sir 
John Slingsby, “ such as we gave the other bailiff he sent up this morn¬ 
ing. He must wait, he must wait for all the honours,” and turning round 
with a laugh the worthy baronet whispered a word or two to his valet, 
who remained in the room. 

“ I win take care. Sir John,” said the man, and was moving towards 
the door ; but Beauchamp interposed, saying, 

“ No, no, we must have no violence. Only order the servants not to 
let this man pass out till I have done w’ith him ;—and now to business. 
Sir John, if you will take the end of the table I will sit here. Mr. 
Wharton will place himself there, and the matter will soon be arranged. 
Ring that bell, sir.” 

The bailiff to whom he spoke obeyed in an fnstaht; Sir John Slingsby 
took a chair at the head of the table, and Mr. Wharton seeing no help 
for it, seated himself where Beauchamp had pointed, turning his face to 
the window with an indifferent air, as if the business about to take place 
was no concern of his. 

, “ Now, sir, what is it yovf want here ?” asked Beauchamp, addressing 
one of the ofiicers. 

“ I hold a writ against Sir John Slingsby for twenty-two thousand 
three hundred pounds,” said the man, “at the suit of Joseph Whar¬ 
ton, Esq.” 

“ Well, sir, stand back,” said Beauchamp, “ we will deal with you 
presently.—And you, sir ?” he continued, speaking to another stout, 
broad-set, black-faced man. 

This pi^ved to be an oflScer put in execution upon a second bond for a 
sum of seven thousand pounds at the suit of the same person. He also 
was directed to stand back, Beauchamp ^ying, “ Upon these actions we 
will give bail, as they must be tried.—You, sir, there at the end of the 
table, what do you want ?” 

“ Why, please you, my lord, it’s only my bill for a hundred and seven¬ 
teen pounds or thereabouts, for repairs to the stables and offices. If it 
had not been Mr. Wharton told me I should not get my money if I 
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did not apply at onca, I should never have thought of troubling Sir 
^John.” 

BeauchampVi eye 6xed sternly upon the attorney, %ho exclaimed with 
a quivering lip, “Didyou not consult me, sir? Was I not bound to 
give you a just opinion r' • 

“ 1 never said a word to nobody,” replied the man, “ till I met you in 
the street, and you told me Mr. Wittingham was going to arrest Sir 
John.” 

** Really, my lord, this is trifling,” said Mr. Wharton. “ I ask is Sir 
John Slingsby ready to discharge his heavy debt to me ? If he is, let 
him do it, and I go. If not he must, I fear, go to prison.” 

He is quite ready, sir, to discharge every just debt this instant,” re¬ 
plied Beauchamp, “ but we doubt that your’s is just, sir, and therefore we 
will deal first with those that are certainly honest. Sir John,” he con- 
4^uiued, pointing to a servant who had come in, “ will you order Dr. 
Miles to be sent for.—Now, my good man, you shall have a cheque for 
your money,” and taking out his cheque-book he wrote an order for the 
amount, talcing the builder’s name and statement from his own lips. 

Another man was then called forward, and the same course pursued, 
Beauchamp proceeding quietly, although he saw Mr. Wharton rise and 
enter into eager consultation with the bailiffs. 

He was not allowed to go on long without interruption, for after what 
seemed smfte urgent remonstrances on the part of Mr. Wharton, and a 
good deal of resistance on the part of the sheriff's officer^ the latter 
stepped forward, saying, “ I really, my lord, cannot wait any longer, and 
I do not see any good of it; for Sir John being in my custody, and not 
knowing what detainers may be lodged against him, a bail bond cannot be 
drawn till we see.” 

The man spoke civilly, and with an evident respect for rank, and 
Beauchamp answered q,almljj^, “ Your observation is a very just one, my 
good friend. I have only to answer, however, that I am ready to give bail 
to any amount which you may think necessary to secure the sheriff,- in 
which Dr. Miles will join me I am sure as soon as he arrives.” 

“ It is aheayy sum, sir,” said the bailiff, doubtfully. 

“ True,” answered Beauchamp, “ and moreover you do not know, ex¬ 
cept from my own word, who I am, nor that 'l am in a position to give an 
available bond. It is for that very reason that 1 wish you to delay till my 
solicitor and Dr. Miles arrive, when I assure you, upon my word of 
honour, that you shall have*every satisfaction. The sum required would 
be more than met by money of mine in the Tarningham bank, as you will 
see by that receipt, if I thought, fit to pay the debt claimed by Mr. 
Wharton at once, which I do not. The bond on which the writ has been 
taken out is, you tell -me, for twenty-two thousand three hundred pounds. 
Here you see are sixty-five thousand pounds paid on my account into the 
Tarningham bank.” 

“ But there is another bond fon seven thousand five hundred pounds on 
which execution has issued,” said Mr. Wharton. 

“ Exactly so,” said Beauchamp, whose thoughts w'erc very rapid, “vind 
the way I intend to deal with that matter is as follows : We will pay the 
amount of that bond under protest as a matter of account, reservmg this 
other claim for twenty-three thousand pounds to try the questions that 
may arise, such as consideration, usui-y, &c.” 
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Mr. Wharton bit his lip. He saw that he had made one mistake. He 
feared that he mu^t have made more; for knowing that Sir John 
Shngsby had littl^|cquaintance with law, and an invincible objection tcT 
lawyers, excepting when he wanted to borrow money, he had gone on 
with somewhat rash confidence in his own powers of over-reaching. 
However, he put a bold face upon the matter, saying, “ That won’t do, 
sir, that won’t do, my lord. You seem to have a smattering of the law, 
but you will find that all accounts have been examined and passed. No 
court in Christendom will open that question again.” 

*‘We will see,” replied Beauchamp, quietly. 

“ Then there is the mortgage,” said Mr. Wharton. 

“ That will be dealt with as we shall be advised,” rejoined the young 
nobleman; “ the matter of the mortgage has nothing to do with the busi¬ 
ness before us and, moreover, Mr. WhartoA, I will beg you not to 
interfere here till you are called upon. Though a lawyer, you are 
exactly in the same position as any other creditor, and in taking out this 
writ, you have given all power into other hands. If I satisfy the sheriff 
that he has sufficient security according to law, for the appearance of Sir 
John Slingsby, that is all that is necessary; and I will tell you, sir, that 
sooner than see a course, which is certainly mihandsome, and which I 
suspect to be villanous, successful against my friend, even so far as to re¬ 
move him from his own house for an hour, I would pay the amount of all 
claims upon him to the sheriff under protest. I have the means of doing 
so at command this moment, and therefore be very sure that your arts 
will avail you nothing—sir, I understand you,” he added, sternly, the 
property upon which you have advanced a pitiful sum of fifty thousand 
pounds, and by accumulating interest upon interest, and costs upon costs, 
have raised the debt to nearly eighty thousand, is worth, at least, two 
hundred. The bait was tempting, sir ; but beware that in snapping at 
it too eagerly, you have not got the hook in your jaws. There is such 
a thing, sir, as striking fraudulent attorneys bff the roll, and, at all events 
be sure, that however pleasant it might be to possess this estate, you will 
never have it.” 

“ I do not want it, sir,” cried Mr. W’harton, half mad with rage and 
vexation, “ I would not have it if you would give it to me.” 

Beauchamp laughed, and Sir John'Slingsby shouted ; while all the 
other persons in the room, not excepting bailiffs, tittered, without disguise, 
to the lawyer’s sad discomfort. 

“Ah! here comes Miles,” exclaimed Sir John, “ and Mr. Under- 
sheriff too, by Jove. That is lucky ; the matter will soon be settled 
now.—How are you, doctor, how are you, Mr. Sheriffyou are the very 
man we wanted.” 

“ I am very sorry for all this business, Sir John,” said a tall gentle¬ 
man-like person, whom he had addressed; “but having business at Tar- 
ningharn, and hearing of the unfortunate occurrence by the way, I 
thought it better to come up myself, 9 s I felt sure the action could be 
bailed.” 

And so it can,” cried Sir John Slingsby, “ here stands bail ready in 
the person of my friend, Lord Lenham; but that pitiful little snivelling 
rogue, Wharton, objects.” 

“ Ah! good day, Wharton,” said the sheriff, drily, “ why do you 
object?” 
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“ No, I do not object/’ replied the attorney, “ the men here, Bul- 
strode and the rest, thought there might be detainer, and the process 
Slaving—” 

No, no!” cried the officer, we thoughts nothing about it, till you 
told us to refuse the bail till we had searched the office. I’ve a shrewd 
guess, Mr. Wharton, that you have got up all the creditors here who 
could lodge detainers, and nis lordship offers to pay all honest debts at 
once, and to put in bail against yours.” 

“ What do you mean by that ?” exclaimed Wharton, furiously ; but 
the sheriff interfered, and at the same time Doctor Miles and Beau¬ 
champ, who had been speaking together, turned round, and the clergy¬ 
man introduced his young friend to the officer of the county by the title 
of Viscount Lenham. 

“ This matter, I think, ^ can be settled with you, sir, in a few words,” 
said Beauchamp, “ I do not choose to see my friend. Sir John Slingsby, 
wronged. It so happens, that intending to buy an estate in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, I have had a considerable sum paid lately into the Tarningham 
bank. I am ready to g^ve a bail bond for any sum you may think ne¬ 
cessary to your own security, that Sir John appears to the action of Mr. 
Wharton, or any one else; or to pay into your hands any sum claimed, 
under protest. 1 think, in these circumstances, there can be no need of 
removing Sir John from his own house.” 

“ Not in the least,” said the sheriff, “ bail will be quite sufficient, and 
can be given here quite as well as ten miles hence.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” exclaimed Mr. Wharton, “ there may be de¬ 
tainers for aught you know, and to a large amount.” 

“I will take my chance of that, Wharton,” replied the under¬ 
sheriff, “ there were none when I came away ; for I had occasion to ex¬ 
amine the books. It is not usual to lodge detainers till caption has been 
actually effected, I think, my good friend.” 

“ I think your proceeding very rash and irregular, sir,” replied the 
lawyer, nettled, “ and I should certainly object, if—” 

“ Pooh, pooh!” cried the sheriff, “ I am the best judge of my own 
affairs ; and you are meddling with what does not concern you, Mr. 
Wharton. If I take a sufficient bail for Sir John’s appearance to your 
action, that is all you have to do with, and peihaps more ; so let us have 
no more of this ; for I will not be meddled with in the discharge of my 
duties. You tried this once before, sir, and did not find it succeed.” 

“ Well, sir, take your oWn way, take your own way!” cried Mr. 
Wharton, in a sharp tone; " the sum is large ; if the bail be not good, 
you are responsible. A gentleman who goes about the country under 
one false name, may very well take* andther. I do not mean to say that 
it is so ; but this gentleman who calls himself Lord Lenham now, and 
called himself Mr. Beauchamp a few days ago, may be the greatest 
swindler in England for aught any of us know. ” 

“ Swindlers do not usually have large sums at the banker’s,” said Dr. 
Miles, drily; “ that is to say, Mr. Wharton, not those swindlers whom 
the law is willing to take hold of, though I have known many rich 
men who swindled a good deal within the low, especially in your 
profession. But to set all that at rest, I will join in the bond, if neces¬ 
sary, and I possess means, I trust, sufficient to insure Mr. Under-sheriff 
against all risk.—There comes Bacon, trotting up on his little fat horse. 
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Bacon is a very excellent man, considering the temptations of profession 
and example.” 

“ Well, as my ||piDion is of no value, my presence can be of no use,* 
said Mr. Wharton; “ and«I shall therefore go. Good morning, gentle¬ 
men-—Sir John Slingsby, good morning.” 

The baronet took a step forward, looking at the lawyer some¬ 
what ominously, while the good stout calf of his leg might be seen to 
tremble a little, as if agitated by the simultaneous action of antagonist 
muscles—but then he stopped, s^ing aloud, 

** No, I won’t kick him—no, 1 won’t kick any body any more.” 

“ A very prudent resolution. Sir John,” said Dr. Miles, “ pray adhere 
to it; and if you include the horsewhip in your renunciations, you will do 
well.” 

Mr. Wharton was suffered to retreat, unkicked; the matter of the 
bail-bond was easily arranged; all the rest of the business passed quietly; 
the bailiffs and their satellites were withdrawn from the house; the creditors 
who remained, paid ; and the under-sheriff took his leave. Somewhat 
more time had been expended, indeed, than Beauchamp had expected 
that the affair would occupy, ere he, Sir John Slingsby, and Doctor 
Miles, were once more left alone in the library; but then the baronet 
seized his friend’s hand, with an unwonted dew in his eyes, saying, 

“ How can I ever thank you for your noble conduct. I cannot show 
my gratitude—but you must be secured. You shall have a mortgage 
for the whole sum ; the estate can well bear it, I am sure, notwithstand¬ 
ing all that fellow Wharton says.” 

“ I am quite convinced it can, Sir John,” answered Beauchamp, " and 
I will accept your offer, because, for reasons of my own, I am exceedingly 
anxious that you should be under no possible obligation to me ; and now 
let us join the ladies, for they will think we are never coming.” 

Dr. Miles smiled; for though he had never played at the games of love 
and matrimony, he had been a looker-on %!! nis life, and understood 
them well. Sir John Slingsby was totally unconscious, and led the way 
to the drawing-room, marvelling a little, perhaps—for he was not a vain 
man—at the fact of his having so completely won Beauchamp’s regard, 
and created such an interest in his bosom, but never attributing to his 
daughter any share thereiil. With parents it is ever the story of the 
philosopher and his cat; and though they can solve very difficult pro¬ 
blems regarding things at a distance, yet they do not always readily see 
that a kitten can go through the same hole in a door which its mother 
can pass. 

“ Here, Isabel,” cried the old gentleman, as they entered the room 
where the three ladies were seated, watching the door as if their fate 
hung upon its hinges, “ shake this gentleman by the hand, as the best 
friend your father ever had.” 

“ I do thank him, from my heart,” said Isabella, giving Beauchamp 
her hand, with tears in her eyes; “ but yet, my dear father,” she added, 
frankly, “ Mr. Beauchamp would think me ungenerous, if I did not tell 
you that you have another friend, who has acted in as kind and iioble a 
manner as himself. I mean Captain—no, I will call him by his old 
name, Ned Hayward ; for to him we owed the means of discharging the 
debt to that man Wittingham.” 

The obligation is infinitely greater to him than to me, my dear Miss 
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Slmgsby,” said Beauchamp; “ for I know that Hayward’s income is not 
very large, while, in my case, there is really no obligation at all. This 
money was lying idle, and it might just as well be invested in one way 
as another.” - 

But every one is not so ready to invest money in a friend’s relief,” 
said Sir John, “ and I shall never forget it. Hang me, my dear girl, if 
I can tell what he found out in me to like or respect; I never could dis¬ 
cover any thing of the kind myself.” 

Isabella coloured to the eyes, but answered at once, 

“ Mr. Beauchamp consulted only his own noble heart.” 

“ Mr. Beauchamp !” cried Sir John Slingsby, with one of his merry 
laughs ; “ Mr. Beauchamp had nothing to do with it, Bella. I am not 
in the least indebted toJVIr. Beauchamp.” 

Isabella, Mrs. Clilford, and Mary, were all alarmed; for they might 
well fear that the events of that morning had somewhat affected Sir 
John Slingsby’s brain. But he soon relieved them. 

No, Isabella,” he continued, “ it is to this gentleman I am indebted 
—-let me introduce him to you. Isabella, Lord Lenham! Lord Len- 
ham, my daughter.” 

Isabella cast her eyes to the ground, and a shade of deep, and, it 
seemed to Beauchamp, anxious thought, came over her face; but the 
next moment she looked up, all bright and sparkling again, and ex¬ 
claimed, 

“ So, Lord Lenham has thought fit to come upon us in masquerade ! 
That was hardly fair, my lord.” 

“ Some day when Miss Slingsby will let me tell a long story she shall 
hear the reasons why,” answered Beauchamp, “and may then judge 
whether it was fair or not. If she decides the cause in my favour, she 
may tell the pleadings to the whole party, if she thinks I have greatly 
eiTM, she shall forgpve the offender and conceal his crime under the seal 
of confession.” *■ 


Again Isabella blushed deeply; and Sir John Slingsby made the 
matter worse by exclaiming, “ Ho, ho! it is to be a private conference, 
is it? We are all to be kept in the dark^ as indeed I have been lately; 
for all I know is that I have been placed m a very unpleasant and unex¬ 
pected situation this morning, and as suddenly relieved from it by the 
affection of two dear girls, and the generosity of our noble friend. I 
have not thanked you yet, my dear Mary; but pray let me hear how all 
this has been brought about that I may do so discreetly.” 

“ In the meantime,” said Beauchamp, “ I, who know the whole, will 
walk back again to my poor friend Hayward, and tell him how all things 
have gone.” 

“ You promised to dine, you promised to dine!” cried Sir John 
Slingsby, ** no breach of promise, or I will have my action against 
you." 

“ I will keep mine to the letter,’* replied Beauchamp, “ and be back in 
a cqiiple of hours.” 

f And bring Ned Hayward with you,” said the baronet. 

Beauchamp explained that such a thing was impossible, saying that 
his friend had become somewhat worse in health since the preceding 
night, but without ^ving any cause for alarm. His eyes turned towards 
Mary Clifford as he spoke with a momentary glance, which sufficed, by 
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the paleness that spread over her face, to confirm suspicions which he had 
entertained since the night before. He was too much a gentleman iy. 
heart to keep his eyes there more than that one moment, for he felt that 
it would not only be a rudeness but an unkindness. 

“ I will walk with you, my good lord,” said Doctor Miles, I long to 
see Captain Hayward. He has particularly interested me.” 

“ And you will walk back with Lord Lenham to dinner, doctor,” said 
Sir John, as gaily as ever, “ we will have one jolly evening after all this 
fracas, at all events.” 

“ I will come to dinner,” replied Dr. Miles, “ expressly to keep it from, 
being too jolly, you incorrigible old gentleman.” 

But Sir John only laughed, and the peer and the priest walked away 
together. 


Chap. XXXII. 

“ You said just now, doctor,” observed Beauchamp, as they strolled 
through the park, “ that Ned Hayward particularly mterestea you. I 
am glad of it, for he did so with me from the first, without my well 
knowing why; and we are always glad to find a prepossession which 
savours perhaps a little of weakness, kept in countenance by others for 
whom we have a respect.” 

“ You mistake altogether, young gentleman,” replied the doctor, with 
the dry spirit upon him. “ In my case it is no prepossession; neither did 
he interest me from the first. I generally can give a reason for what I 
feel. I am no being of impulses. Indeed,” he continued, more dis¬ 
cursively, “ I was aiw thing but prepossessed in Captain Hayward’s 
favour. I knew he had been brought up in the army, under the judicious 
auspices of Sir John Slingsby. That dear girl, Isabella, told me that, 
from what she could remember of him, he wm a gay, lively, rattling 
fellow. Sir John called him the best feIlo\^ that ever lived, and I know 
tolerably well what that means. The reason, then, why he interested 
me very soon, was because he disappointed me. For half an hour after 
I first saw him, I thought he was just what I expected—a'man consti¬ 
tutionally lively, gay from want of thought, good-humoured from want 
of feeling; having some lalents, but no judgment; acting right occa¬ 
sionally by impulse, but not by principle.” 

“ You did him great injustice,” said Beauchamp, warmly. 

“ I know 1 did,” replied the clergyman, “ but not long. A thousand 
little traits showed me that, under the shining and rippling surface of the 
lake, there were deep, still waters. .The singular delicacy and judgment 
with which he treated that business of the scandalpus attack upon Mrs. 
Clifford’s carriage; the kindly skill with v/hich he led Sir John away 
from the subject, when he found that it distressed poor Mary ; his con¬ 
duct towards the poacher and his boy; his moderation and his gentleness 
in some cases, and his vigour and res^olution in others, soon set all pre¬ 
conceived opinions to rights. He has one fault, however, which is both a 
very great and a very common one—he conceals his good qualities from 
the eyes of others. This is a great wrong to society. If all good and 
honest men would but show themselves as they really are, they would 
stare vice out of countenance ; and if even those who are not altogether 
what we wish, would show the good that is in them, and conceal the 
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bad, they would put vice and folly out of fashion; for I do believe that 
there are far more good men, and even a greater amount of good quali 
ties amongst those who are partly bad, than the world knows any thing 
about. So you see I am not a misanthrope.” 

“ I never suspected you of being so, my dear doctor,” said Beau¬ 
champ ; if I had I should not have attempted to create an interest for 
myself in you.” 

“ Ay! then, you had an interested motive in coming up every other 
day to my little rectory, just at the time that Isabella Slingsby visited 
her poor and her schools!” cried Dr. Miles, laughing ; “ but I under¬ 
stand it—I understand it all, my noble lord—there is not such a thing as 
a purely disinterested man upon earth: the difference is simply the sort of 
interest men seek to serve—some are filthy interests, such as avarice, 
ambition, ostentation, even gluttony—how I have seen men fawn upon 
the givers of good dinners! Then there are maudlin interests, such as 
love and its et ceteras; and then, again, there are the generous interests ; 
but I am afraid I must class those you sought to serve in such friendly 
visitations amongst the maudlin ones—is it not so ?” 

“ Not e.^:actly,” answered Beauchamp ; “ for if you remember, my good 
friend, you will find that I came up to your house at the same hour, and 
as often, before I saw Miss Slingsby there, as afterwards. Moreover, 
during the whole time I did so come before I was introduced to her 
father, I never had a thought of offering her my hand, how much soever 
I might admire and esteem her.” 

Dr. Miles turned round, and looked at his companion, steadily, for a 
moment or two. 

“ I do not know what to make of you,” he said, at length. 

“ I will tell you,” replied Beauchamp, with a sad smile, “ for I do not 
believe any one could divine the causes which have led me to act a some¬ 
what unusual, if not eccentric, part, without knowing events which took 
place many years ago. I tolU you once that 1 wished to make you my 
father confessor. 1 had not time then to finish all I had to say; but my 
intention has been still the same, and it is now necessary, for Miss 
Slingsby’s sake, that I should execute it: we shall have time in going 
over, and I will make my story short. You are probably aware that I 
was an only son, my father having never mhrried after my mother’s 
death, my mother having survived my birth only a few hours. My 
father was a man of very keen sensibilities, proud of his name, his station, 
and his family—proud of thdlr having been all honourable, and not one 
spot of reproach having ever rested on his lineage. He was too partially 
fond of me, too, as the only pledge of love left him by one for whom he 
sorrowed with’ a grief that unnerved iiis mind, and impaired his corporeal 
health. I was brought up at home, under a careful tutor, for my father 
had great objections, partly just, partly I believe unjust, towards schools. 
At home I was a good deal spoiled, and had too frequently my own way, 
tUl I was sent to college, where I first learned something of the world, 
but, alas! not much, and I have had harder lessons since. The first of 
these was the most severe. My cousin, Captain Moreton, was ten years 
older than myself; but he had not yet shown his character fully. My 
father and myself knew nothing of it; for though he paid us an annual 
visit for a week or two, the greater part of his time was spent either here 
or in Scotland, where he had a grand-aunt who doted upon him. One 
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year, when I was just twenty, while he was on a shooting-party at our 
house in October, he asked me to go down with him in the following 
summer, to shoot grouse at old Miss Moreton’s. I acceded readily; and 
my father as willingly gave his consent. We set out on the twenty-fifth 
of July, and I was received with all sorts of Scotch hospitality at Miss 
Moreton’s house. There were many persons there at dinner, and amongst 

the rest a Miss Charlotte Hay-” 

Why do you stop ?” asked Dr. Miles. 

“ A Miss Charlotte Hay,” continued Beauchamp, with an evident 
effort, “a very beautiful person, and highly accomplished. She was 
some four or five years older than myself, 1 believe, afecting a romantic 
style of thought, feeling, and language. She was beautiful, I have said ; 
but hers was not the s^le of beauty I admired, and at first I took but 
little notice of her. She sang well, however, and before the first even¬ 
ing was over, we had talked a good deal—the more, perhaps, as I found 
that most of the ladies present, though of no veiy high station, nor par¬ 
ticularly'refined manners, did not seem to love her conversation, it 
appeared to me that she was superior to them ; and when I found that, 
though of good family, her fortune was extremely limited, and that 
she had resided with old Miss Moreton for some time, as something 
between a friend and a companion, I fancied I understood the coldness 
I observed on the part of more wealthy people. Many days passed over, 
during which she certainly endeavoured to attract and captivate me. I 
was in general somewhat on my guard; but I was then young, inex¬ 
perienced, vain, romantic; and though I never dreamed of making her 
my wife, yet I trifled away many an hour by her side, feeling passion 
growing upon me—mark, I say passion, not love; for there was much 
that prevented me from respecting her enough to love her—a display of 
her person, a carelessness of proprieties, an occasional gleam of perverted 
principle, that no art could hide. Once or twice, too, I caught a smile 
passing between her and my cousin Moret<jn, which I did not like, and 
whenever that occurred it recalled me to myself; but, with weak facility, 

, 1 fell back again till the day of my departure approached. Two or three 
days before—on the eleventh of August, which was my twenty-first 
birth-day—Miss Moreton declared she would have a party of her neigh¬ 
bours to celebrate the event. None of the higher and more respectable 
gentry were invited, or, if they were, they did not come. There were a 
good many deep-drinking lairds, and some of their wives and daughters, 
somewliat stiff in their graver, and hoydenish in their merrier, moments. 
It is one of those days that the heart longs for years to blot out for ever. 
I gave way to the high spirits which were then habitual to mo. • I drank 
deep—deeper than I had ever beftJre done. I suffered my brain to be 
troubled—I know not that there were not unfair means used to effect it 
—but at all events, I was not myself. I recollect personally little that 
passed ; but I have since heard that I was called upon to choose a wife 
for the afternoon. I was told it was the custom of the country, on such 
occasions, so to do in sport ; and that I fixed, at once, upon this artful 
girl—in the presence of many witnesses, I called her wife, and she called 
me husband. The evening passed over : I drank more wine at supper, 
and the next morning I found myself married—^for the infamous firaud 
they called a marriage. In horror and dismay, I burst away from the 
wretched woman who had lent herself to such a base transaction. I 
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sent off my sorvant at once for horses to my carriage—I cast Moreton 
from me, who attempted to stop and reason with me, as he called it, 
sepresentmg that what had taken place was a full and sufficient marriage, 
according to the code of Scotland, for that public consent was all that 
was required by their law.” 

“ Or by the law of Grod either,” replied Dr. Miles, “ but it must be 
free and intelligent consent.” 

“ I travelled night and day,” continued Beauchamp, rapidly, “ till I 
had reached my father’s house and thrown myself at his feet. 1 told him 
all—I extenuated, concealed nothing ; and I shall never forget either his 
kindi^ss or his distress of mind. Instant steps were taken to ascertain 
the exact position in which 1 stood; and the result was fatal to my hopes 
of happiness and peace; for not only did he find that I was entangled 

E ast recall, but that the character of the woman herself was such as might 
e expected from her having been a party to so disgraceful a scheme. 
She had been blighted by scandal before she took up her residence in the 
house where I found her. Miss Moreton in her dotage, yielded herself 
blindly to my cousin’s guidance; and there was more than a suspicion 
that he had made his aunt’s protection a veil to screen his own paramour.” 

“ What did you do? what did you do?” asked Dr. Miles, with more 
eagerness than he usually displayed; “it was a hard case, indeed,” 

“ I went abroad immediately,” repUed Beauchamp, “ for my father 
exacted from me a solemn promise, never to live with o.' to see, if it could 
be avoided, the woman who had thus become my wife. He used strong 
and bitter, but just terms in speaking of her. ‘ He could not survive the 
thought,’ he said, ‘ that the children of a prostitute should succeed to the 
title of a family without stain.’ My promise was given willingly, for I 
will confess that hate and indignation and disgust rendered her very idea 
odious to me. My father remained in England for some months, promis¬ 
ing to make such arrangements regarding money—the base object of the 
whole conspiracy—that I sho/ild never be troubled any more. He added 
tenderly, and sadly, though gravely and firmly, that farther he could do 
nothing; for that I must bear the consequences of one great error in a 
solitary and companionless life. In consideration of a promise on the 
woman’s part never to molest me, nor to take my name, he settled upon 
her the sum of a thousand a year per annum. ^ During my father’s life I 
heard no more of her ; but when he himself joined me in Italy, I could see 
but too plainly how grief and bitter disappointment had undermined a 
constitution already shaken.«"He did not long survive, and all that I have 
myself imdergone has been little, compared with the thought, that the 
consequences of my own folly served to shorten the days of my kind, good 
parent." 

“ But what became of the woman?” demanded Dr. Miles. “ You 
surely have had tidings of her since.” 

“ Within a month after my father’s death,” replied Beauchamp, “I re¬ 
ceived from her one of the most artful letters that woman ever wrote, 
claiming to be received as my wife*; But I will not trouble you with the 
Retails. Threats succeeded to blandishments, and I treated these with 
contempt as I had the others with coldness. Then commenced a 
new system of persecution; she followed me, attempted to fix herself upon 
me. Once she arrived at an inn in the Tyrol as I was getting into my 
carriage, and declared before the people round that she was my abandoned 
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wife. I answered not a word, but ordered the door to be (dosed, end the 
postillions to drive on. Then came applications for an increased annuity, 
but I would not yield one step, knowing that it would but lead to others 
and in the end, to free myself from every day’annoyance, I took the name 
of Beauchamp, honied on to the East, directed my agent to conceal my 
address from every one, and for several years wandered far and wide. At 
length the tidings reached me that the annuity which had at first been 
punctually demanded, had not been applied for. A report, too, reached 
my lawyer’s ears that she had died in Paris. Still I would not return to 
claim my rank, lest there should be some deep scheme at work, and I 
continu^ in India and Syria for two years longer. The annuity remained 
unclaimed. 1 knew that she had expensive habits and no means, and 1 
ventured back. I passed a few months in London without resuming my 
own name; but the noise and bustle of the great city wearied me, and 1 came 
hither. Inquiries in the mean time had been made, somewhat languidly, 
perhaps, to ascertain the fate of this unhappy woman; but here I saw Isa¬ 
bella Slingsby, and those inquiries have been since pursued rapidly and 
strictly. Every answer tend^ to one result, and four days ago I received 
a letter from my solicitor, informing me that there can be no doubt of her 
demise. I will show it to you hereafter, but therein he says that her 
effects in Paris had been publicly sold, as those of a person deceased, to 
pay the claims of her maid, who had brought forward sufficient proofs to 
satisfy the police that her mistress had died in Italy. The girl herself 
could not be found by my agents, but the lawyers consider this fact, 
coupled with the total cessation of claims for the annuity, as proving the 
death of Charlotte Hay, and removing all doubt that this bitter bond 
is cancelled for ever,” 

“ That is clear, that is clear,” said Dr. Miles, who at this moment was 
pausing with his companion at a stUe, ‘‘ and now, I suppose, it is hand and 
heart for Isabella Slingsby.” * 

“Assuredly,” said Beauchamp, “but she^ust be informed of all this; 
and it is not a tale for me to tell.” 

“ Will you have the kindness, sir,” said a voice from the other side of 
the hedge, as Beauchamp put his foot upon the first step of the stUe, “ to 
keep on that side and go out by the gate at the corner.” 

“ Oh, is that you in the ^itch, Stephen ?” said Beauchamp, “ very well, 
my good man ; one way is as good as the other.” 

“ I am watching something here, sir,” said the gamekeeper, in a low 
voice, “ and if you come over, you’ll disturb the thing.” 

Beauchamp nodded, and went on in the way he directed; and Doctor 
Miles, who had been meditating, replied to what he had said just before 
the interruption of the gamekeeper. • 

“ But who else can do it ? Sir John is unfit. Me, you would have ? 
Humph! It is not a pleasant story for even an old gentleman to tell to a 
young lady.” 

“Yet she must know it,” answered Beauchamp; “ I will—I can have 
no concealment from her.” * 

“ Assuredly, there you are right,” replied Doctor Miles, “ and I am 
sure the dear girl will value your sincerity properly.” 

“ She can but say that I committed a great error,” answered Beauchamp, 
“and for that error 1 have been punished by long years of bitter¬ 
ness.” 
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“ Well, well, I will do my best,” answered the rector; “ but make your 
proposal first, and refer her to me for the story of your life. I will deal 
HI generals—1 will not go into details. That you can do hereafter if you 
like. 

Thus conversing they walked on, and soon after reached the cottage of 
Stephen Gimlet, where they found Ned Hayward beginning to feel relief 
from the operation which the surgeon had performed in the morning. 
Beauchamp returned to him the sum which he had received from Miss 
Slingsby in the morning, saying, that he had found no necessity for using 
it, and Doctor Miles sat down by him, and talked with cheerful kindness 
for about a quai'ter of an hour. Was it tact and a clear perception of 
people’s hearts that led the worthy clergyman to select Mary Clifibrd for 
one of the subjects of his discourse, and to enlarge upon her high qualities? 
At all events he succeeded in raising Captain Hayward’s spirits ere he 
set out again upon his way homeward. 

When he descended he found Gimlet, the gamekeeper, seated with 
Widow Lamb, and the man, as he opened the door, apologised for having 
stopped the rector and Mr. Beauchamp at the stile, but did not state in 
what he had been so busily engaged. As soon, however, as Doctor 
Miles was gone, Ste. Gimlet resumed his conversation with Mrs. Lamb, 
and it was a low-toned and eager one. From time to time the old lady 
bowed her head, saying, “ Yesbut she added nothing to the mono¬ 
syllable for some time. At length, however, in answei to something that 
her son-in-law said, she exclaimed, 

“ No, Stephen, do not speak with him about it. I tried it this morning, 
and it had a terrible effect upon him. It seemed to change him altoge¬ 
ther, and made him, so kind and gentle as he is, quite fierce and sharp. 
Speak with his friend, Captain Hayward; for neither you nor I can know 
what all this may mean. But above all, watch well, for it is clear they 
are about So good, and tell me always what you hear and see, for I cannot 
help thinking that I knew rpote of these matters than the young lord 
does himself—a bitter bond, did he call it? Well, it may be a bond for 
the annuity you heard him talk of; but then why does she not claim it? 
There must be some object, Stephen.” 

The good old lady’s consideration of the subject was prevented at that 
moment from proceeding further by the entrance of her son, Billy Lamb, 
who came up and kissed her affectionately. The lad was somewhat pale, 
and there was an air of fatigue in his small pinched but intelligent 
countenance, which made his mother hold him to her heart with a feeling 
of painful anxiety. Oh, how the affections of a parent twine themselves 
round a suffering child! Every care, every labour, every painful appre¬ 
hension that he causes us seems but u new bond to bind our love the more 
strongly to him. The attachment that is dewed with tears and hardened 
with the cold air of sorrow and fear, is ever the more hardy plant. 

“ Sit down. Bill,” said Stephen Gimlet, kindly, “you loot tired, my 
lad. I will get you a draught of beer.” 

“ I cannot wait, Ste,” answered the pot-boy, “for I must be back as 
,quick as I can ; but I can look in to see mother for a minute eveiy day 
now. The gentleman who has got the little lone cottage on the edge of 
Chandleigh Heath, gives me half-a-crown a week to bring up his letters 
and newspapers, and 1 take the time when all the folks are at dinner in 
our house.” 
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“And get no dinner yourself, poor Bill,” said Stephen Gimlet; “cut 
him a slice of the cold bacon, mother, and a hunch of bread. He 
can eat it as he goes, I’ll run and draw him a draught of beer. Ilf 
won’t keep you a minute, Bill, and help you on too.” 

He waited for no reply, but ran with a jug in his hand to the outhouse 
where his beer-barrel stood. When he came back the boy drank eagerly, 
kissed the old lady again, and then set out with the bread and bacon m 
his hand; but Stephen Gimlet walked out with him, and after they had 
taken a fe^v steps, he asked, 

“ Who is it, Bill, has got the cottage ?” 

“ I don’t know,” answered the lad. “^A tall, strong man'ho is, with 
large whiskers all the way under his chin, a little grayish. He met me 

last night when I took up a parcel from Mr.-to Burton’s inn, and 

asked if I came that way every day. I said I did not, but could come if 
he wanted any thing.” 

“But you must know his name if you get his letters, Bill?” said 
Gimlet. 

“ No, I do not, but I soon can,” answered the deformed youth. “ He 
took me into the cottage, and made the lady give him some paper and a 
pen and ink, and wrote a note to the post-master, and gave me a half- 
crown, and said I should have the same every week. The post-master 
wrapped up the letters and things in a bit of paper, and I did not think to 
look at it, but I can soon find out if you want to know.” 

“ No,” answered Stephen Gimlet, drily, “ I know already. Well, Bill, 
good bye, I must go about my work,” and so they parted. 

Chap. XXXIII. 

I BEG Captain Morcton’s pardon, I left him running across a field in 
not the brightest possible night that ever shone. I should, at least, have 
taken him safely home before now, wherever ^hat» home might be, which 
would be indeed difficult to say; for the home of Captain Moreton was 
what people who pore over long lines of figures call a variable quantity. 
However, there was once, at least there is reported to have been once, for 
I do not take upon myself to answer for the fact, a certain young person 
called Galanthis. She was ^ maid-of-all-work in a very reputable Greek 
family, and was called as a witness in the famous criin. con. case of Am¬ 
phitryon versus Jupiter. She proved herself very skilful in puzzling an 
examining counsel, and there is an old nonsensical story of her having been 
changed into a weasel to commemorate the various turnings and windings 
of her prevarications. Nevertheless, not this convenient Abigail, nor any 
of her pliant race, ever took more turnings and windings than did Cap¬ 
tain Moreton on the night after his escape from his prison in the vestry. 
Every step of the country round he knew well, and up one narrow lane, 
through this small field, along that wood path, by another short cut, he 
went, sometimes walking and sometimes running, till at length he came 
to a common of no very great extent, Wing half-way, or nearly so, be¬ 
tween the town of Tamingham and the house called Burton’s Inn. The 
common was called Chandleigh Heath; and on the side next to the inn 
was the village of Chandleigh, while between the heath and Tamingham 
lay about two miles of well-cultivated but not ven' populous fields and 
meadows. At an angle of the common a retired nosier of Chandleigh 
July .— VOL. Lxxyix. no. cccvii. x 
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had built himself a cottage—a cottage suited to himself and his 8tate->- 
consisting of six rooms, all of minute size, and he had, moreover, planted 
himself a garden, in which roses strove with apple-trees and cherries. 
The hosier—as retired hosiers will very often do—died one day, and left 
the cottage to his nephew, a minor. The guardians strove to let the 
cottage furnished, but for upwards of a year they strove in vain; its ex¬ 
tremely retired situation was against it, till one day it was suddenly 
tenanted, and right glad were they to get a guinea a week and ask no 
questions. It was to this retired cottage, then of the retired hosier, that 
Captain Moreton’s steps were ultimately bent, and as it had windows 
down to the ground on the garden side, he chose that side, and went in 
at the window, where, I forgot to remark, there were lights shining. 

At a table in the room, with her foot upon a footstool, and a pillow 
behind her back, sat a lady whom we have before described; and cer¬ 
tainly, to look at her face, handsome as it was, no one would have fancied 
there was a fierce and fiery spirit beneath, so weak and, I may venture 
to call it, lack-a-daisical was the expression. 

“Heaven, Moreton, how you startled me!” cried the lady: “where have 
you been such a long time? You know I want society at night. It is 
only at night I am half alive.” 

“ Well,” said Captain Moreton, with a laugh, “ I have been half dead 
and half buried ; for I have been down into a vault and shut up in a 
vestry as a close prisoner. I only got out by wrenching off the bars. 
Nobody could see my face, however, so that is lucky; for they can but say 
I was looking at a register by candlelight, and the old sexton will not 
peach for his own sake.” 

“ Still at those rash tricks, Moreton,” said the lady, “ it will end in 
your getting hanged, depend upon it. I have been writing a poem 
called ‘ The Rash Man,’ and I was just hanging him when you came in 
and startled me.” 

“ My rash tricks, as you rail them, got you a thousand a yean once,” 
answered Moreton, sharply, “ so, in pity, leave your stupid poetry, Char¬ 
lotte, and listen to what I have to say.” 

“ Stupid poetry I” exclaimed the lady, angrily. “ There was a time 
when you did not call it so ;-and as for the thousand a year, it was more 
to save yourself than to serve me that you fancied that scheme. You 
know that I hated the pedantic boy, as virtuous as a young kid, and as 
pious as his grandmother’s prayer-book. Nothing would have induced 
me to marry him if you hda not represented- 

“ Well, never mind all that,” answered Captain Moreton, interrupting 
her. “ We have something else to think of now, Charlotte. I don’t 
know that it would not be better fdr xfie to be off, after all.” 

“ Well, I am ready to go whenever you like,” replied the lady. “ I 
am sure it is not very pleasant to stay in this place, seeing nobody and 
hearing nothing ; without opera, or concert, or coffee-house, or any thing. 
I shall be very glad to go.” 

“ Aye, aye, but that is a different matter,” said Captain Moreton, con- 
..siderately. “ I said it would be perhaps better for me to be off ; but I 
am quite sure it would be better for you to stay.” 

The lady looked at him for a moment or two with the eyes of a tiger. 
If she had had a striped or spotted skin upon her back one would have 
expected her to spring at his throat the next minute, but she had 
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acquired a habit of commanding her passions to a certain point, beyond 
which, they indeed became totally ungovernable, but which was not yet 
attained ; and she contented herself with giving Captain Moreton one 3f 
those coups de patte with which she sometimes treated him. “ So, 
Moreton,” she said, “ you think that you can go away and leave me to 
take care of myself, as you did some time ago ; but you are mistaken, 
my good friend. I have become wiser now, and I certmnly shall not 
suffer you.” 

“ How will you stop me?” asked her companion, turning sharply 
upon her. 

“ As to stopping you,” she replied, with a sneer, “I do not know that I 
can. You are a strong man and I am a weak woman, and in a tussle 
you would get the better; but I could bring you back, Moreton, you 
know, if I did not stop you.” 

How?” demanded he again, looking fiercely at her. 

“ By a magistrate’s warrant, and half a dozen constables,” answered 
the lady. “ You do not think I have had so much experience of yom* 
amiable ways for nothing, or that I have not taken care to have proofs of 
a good many little things that would make you very scarce in any 
country but America—that dear land of liberty, where fraud and felony 
find reftige and protection.” 

“ Do you mean to say that you would destroy me, woman?” exclaimed 
Captain Moreton. 

“ Not exactly destroy you,” replied his fair companion, “ though you 
would make a fine criminal under the beam. I have not seen an execu¬ 
tion for I do not know how long, and it is a fine sight, after all—better 
than all the tragedies that ever were written. It is no fun seeing men 
hill each other in jest: one knows that they come to life again as soon as 
the curtain falls; but once hanging over the drop, or lying on the guillo¬ 
tine, there’s no coming to life any more. I should like to see you 
hanged, Moreton, when you are hanged. You Vould hang very well, I 
dare say.” 

She spoke in the quietest, most sugary tone possible, -with a slight smile 
upon her lip, and amused herself while she did so in sketching with 
the pen and ink a man under a beam with a noose round his neck. Cap¬ 
tain Moreton gazed at her meanwhile with his teeth hard shut, and not 
the most placable countenance in the world, as she brought vividly uj) 
before his imagination all those things which crime is too much accus¬ 
tomed and too willing to forget. 

“ And you, Charlotte, you would do this!” he exclaimed, at length: 
“but it is all nonsense; and how you ever can talk of such things I cannot 
Imagine, when I merely spoke of going myself and leaving you for a 
short time, for your own good.’’ 

“ For my own good! Oh, yes; I have heard all that before, more 
than twelve years ago,”replied the lady. “I yielded to your notions 
of my own good, then, and much good has come of it, to me, at least. 
So do not talk of ever separating your fate from mine again, Moreton; 
for were you to attempt it, I would do as I have said, depend upon it.” 

“ It was your own good I thought about,” replied Captain Moreton, 
bitterly, “ and that you will soon see when you hear the whole. Do you 
not think if Lenham were to find out that you are living here with 
me, there would soon be suits in the ecclesiastical courts for divorce and 
all the rest?” • 

X 2 
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Oh, you know, we talked about all that before,” replied the lady, “ and 
took our precautions. You are here as my earliest friend, assisting pie 
tb regain my rights, nothing more. All that was settled long ago, and I 
see no reason for beginning it all over again.” 

“But there is a reason,”answered Captain Moreton, “as you would 
have heard before now if you would have let me speak; but you are so 
diabolically hasty and violent. I brought you the best news you could 
have, if you would but listen.” 

“ Indeed!” said the lady, looking up from the pleasant sketch she was 
finishing with an expression of greater interest, “ what may that be?” 

“ Why, simply, that Lenham has proposed to Miss Slingsby,” replied 
Captain Moreton, “ and they are to be married directly—as soon as that 
fellow, Wittingham, is out of all danger.” 

Her eyes flashed at the intelligence, and her lip curled with a tri¬ 
umphant smile as she inquired, “Where did you hebr it? Who told 
you ? Are you sure?” 

“ Quite,” answered Moreton, “ I had it from old Slattery, the apo¬ 
thecary, who knows the secrets of all the houses round. He told it to me 
as a thing quite certain.” 

“ Then I have him! Then I have him!” exclaimed his companion, 
joyfully; “Oh, I will make him drink the very dregs of a bitterer cup 
than ever he has held to my lips.” 

“ But you must be very careful,” said Captain Moreton, “ not the 
slightest indiscretion—not the slightest hint, remember, or all is lost.” 

“ I will be careful,” she replied, “ but yet all cannot be lost even if he were 
to discover that I am alive. He has made the proposal to one woman 
when he is already married to another. That would be disgrace enough to 
blast and wither him like a leaf in the winter. I know him well enough 
for that. For the first time he has given me the power of torturing 
him, and I will work that engine till his cold heart cracks, let him do 
what he will.” « 

“Well, this was the reason I thought it would be better for me to 
be off for a short time,” said Captain Moreton, “ though you must re¬ 
main here.” 


“ I don’t see that,” cried the lady, “ 1 won’t have it.” 

Her companion had fallen into a fit of thought, however, as soon as 
he had uttered the last words, and he did not seem to attend to her. His 


thoughts, indeed, were busy with a former part of their conversation. 
He felt that he was, as she'’said, in her power, and he saw very well how 
sweetly and delicately she was inclined to use power when she did possess 
it. He therefore asked himself if it might not be as well to put some 
check upon her violence before it humed her into any thing that could 
not be repaired ; for although Captain Moreton was fond of a little ven¬ 
geance himself, yet he loved security better, and thought it would be poor 
consolation for being hanged that he had spoiled all her fine schemes. He 
was still debating this point in his own mind, when finding that he did 
not answer, she said. 


“ Do you hear ? I say I will not have it, and you had better not talk 
of it any more, for if I take it into my head that you are trying to get 
off and leave me here, I will take very good care that your first walk shall 
be into gaol.” 

“ In which case,” said Captsun Moreton, coldlyt “ I would, by one word, 
break the bond between you and Lenham, ana send tyou to prison too. 
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You think that I am totally in your power, madam ; but let me tell you 
that you are in mine also. Our confidence, it is true, has not been mutual, 
but our secrets are so.” * 

“ What do you mean ?” exclaimed the lady, turning deadly pale. 

“ I will tell you,” replied her companion, “ what I mean may be soon 
hinted so that you can understand. When I first became acquainted with 
you, mv fair friend, you were twenty years of age. There were events 
which Jiappened when you were eighteen that you have always thought 
comfortably hidden in your own bosom and that of one other. Let me 
now tell you that they have never been concealed from me. You understand 
me I see by your face, so no more of this. I shall not go, because you do 
not wish it, and I proposed it only for your good ; but now let us have 
some brandy-and-water, for the night is wonderfully cold for the season.” 

The lady made no reply, but sat looking down at the table with her 
cheek still white, and Moreton got up and rang the bell. A woman- 
servant appeared, received his orders, and went away, and then turn- 
ing to his companion, he pulled her cheek familiarly, saying, 

“ Come, Charlotte, let us have no more of all this ; we had better get 
on well together. Have any of the servants been into the room to-night 
since I left you ?” 

The lady looked up with a sort of bewildered and absent air, saying, 

“ No, 1 think not—let me see. No, no. I have been sitting writing 
and sleeping. I fell asleep for an hour, and then I wrote till you came 
back. No one has been in, I am sure.” 

“ While you were asleep they might,” said Moreton, thoughtfully. 

“ No, no,” she answered, “ I should have heard them instantly; I wake 
in a moment, you know, with the least sound. Nobody has been in the 
room I will swear.” 

“ Then you can swear, too, that I never left it,” answered Moreton, 
laughing, “ I mean that I have been here or hereabouts all night, in case 
it should be needed.” * * 

The lady did not seem at all shocked at the proposal, for she had no 
great opinion of the sanctity of oaths, and when the servant returned 
with all that Captain Moreton had demanded, he asked her sharply, 

“ Where were you, Kitty, when I rang about an hour ago ?” 

“ Lord, sir,” replied the woman, “ I had only rim across to ask why 
they had not sent my beer.” 

“ Well, I wish you would take some other time for going on such 
errands,” replied Captain Moreton, and there the subject dropped. 

Chap. XXXIV. 

Beauchamp took care to be back at Tarningham Park a full hour 
and a half before dinner-time; but schemes and purposes of making love 
or a declaration at a certain place and time are never successful. Con¬ 
tinually they are put off, and very offen they are forced on by circum¬ 
stances, and although there is no event of life perhaps in which the happy 
moment is more important, it is seldom met with or chosen. Such was 
the case in the present instance : Sir John Slingsby played third on one 
occasion, Mrs. Clifford on another, and when Mary, dear considerate 
girl, after breaking in for a moment, made a very reasonable excuse to 
retire, the dressing-bell rang as she closed the door, and Beauchamp, 
knowing that he dbuld not detain Miss Slingsby more than five minutes, 
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would not attempt to crowd all he had to say into so short a space. He 
was resolved to say something, however, and as Isabella was about to 
Have him he stopped her, asking if she knew that her &ther had invited 
him to pass the night there. 

“ Oh, of course,” answered his fair companion in a gay tone, “ you do 
not think he would let you go to pass the hours of darkness amongst the 
Goths and Vandals of Tamingham. He would he afraid of your life 
being attempted. You do not think of going?” 

I have accepted his invitation,” answered her lover, “ because I have 
several things to talk over with Sir John, and on one subject also with 
you, dear lady. Will you give me some time in the course of to-morrow 
—a few minutes—nay, perhaps, an hour, alone ?” 

Isabella coloured and looked away; but she was thankful for a reprieve 
from immediate agitation, and she replied in a low tone, “ Certainly—but 
I must go and dress or my maid wiU be impatient.” 

But Beauchamp still detained her for a moment, “ You are an early 
riser, I think,” he said, “will you take a walk before breakfast—down 
towards the stream?—Nay, Isabella, why should you hesitate ? Remem¬ 
ber, I have a history to give.” 

“ I hope not a sad one,” answered Isabella, gaily, “for I think I should 
be easily moved to tears just now, and I must not return with my eyes 
red-nay, Beauchamp, let mo go or I shall cry now.” 

He released the hand he had taken instantly, and Miss Slingsby took 
a step away, but looked round, and returning at once, gave it back again, 
saying more gravely, “ What is the use of any long history ?—and yet it 
had better be too. I will take a walk with you when you like, for I 
must speak with you too—but not now : there’s no time. So farewell 
for the present,’' and she left him. 

The dinner passed more quietly than Sir John Slingsby’s dinners 
usually did. The baronet’s spirits, which had risen immensely after the 
first pressure was taken otT, ftll again during the course of the day; and 
for the first time in his life, perhaps, he was grave and thoughtful 
throughout the evening. Isabella had her store of meditations, and so 
had Mary Clifford. The mother of the latter was calm and sedate as 
usual; and Doctor Miles dry and sententious; so that Beauchamp, 
happy in what he had done, and happy in the confidence of love, was 
now the gayest of the party. Thus the evening passed away, though 
not sadly, any thing but very merrily; and the whole party retired early 
to rest. ' 

The next morning early, Beauchamp rose and went down to the draw¬ 
ing-room, but there was nobody J^herc. One of the housemaids just 
passed out as he entered, and he waited for about a quarter of an hour 
with some impatience, gazing forth from the windows over the dewy 
slopes of the park, and thinking in his heart that Isabella was somewhat 
long. Now, to say the truth, she was longer than she might have been, 
for Isabella had been up and dressed some time; but there was a sort of hesi- 
tatk>D, a timidity, a weak feeling of alarm, perhaps, which she had never 
known before. She shrank from the idea of going down to meet him, know¬ 
ing that he was waiting for her. It would seem like a secret arrangement 
between them, she thought, and she took fright at the very idea. Then 
a^ain, on the other hand, she fancied he might imagine she was treating^ 
him ill not to go, after the sort of promise she had made; then he had 
been so kind, so generous, so noble, that she could no% treat him ill, nay 
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not even by the appearance of a caprice. That settled the matter; and> 
after about a quarter of an hour’s debating with herself, down she went. 
Her heart beat terribly; but Isabella was a girl, who, with all her gaiety 
and apparent lightness, had great command over herself; and that com¬ 
mand in her short life had been often tried. She paused then for a 
moment or two at the door of the drawing-room, struggled w'ith and 
overcame her agitation, and then went in with a face cleared, a light 
step, and a cheerful air. Her hand was in Beauchamp’s in a moment, 
and after a few of the ordinary words of a first morning meeting, he 
asked, ‘‘Will you take a walk, dear Isabella, or shall we remain 
here ?” 

“ Do you not see bonnet on my head and shawl over my arm ?” she 
said in a gay tone; “ who would st^ in the house on such a bright 
morning as this when they have a free hour before them ?” 

“ Come, then,” he answered, and in two minutes more they were walk¬ 
ing away together towards the wooded hill through which they had 
passed with Mary Clifibrd and Hayward about three weeks before. 

It is strange how silent people are when they have much to say to 
each other. For the first quarter of a mile neither Beauchamp nor 
Isabella said a word ; but at length, when the boughs began to wave 
over their heads, he laid his hand gently upon hers, and said, 

“ I think there can bo no misunderstanding, Isabella, as to the words I 
spoke the night before last. Nor must you think me possessed of a very 
eager vanity if I have construed your reply as favourable to myself. I 
know you too well not to feel assured that you would not have so an¬ 
swered me had you been inclined to decide against my hopes. But yet, 
Isabella, I will not and do not consider you as plighted to me by the 
words then spoken till—” 

“ That is just what I was going to say,” replied Isabella, much to 
Beauchamp’s consternation. 

“ I wished much to speak with you for *he Very purpose of ass^ing 
you that I do not consider you in the least bound by what you then 
said.” 

She spoke with a great effort for calmness, but there was an anxious 
trembling of the voice which betrayed her agitation, and in the end she 
paused for breath. • 

“ Hear me, hear me,” she said, as she saw Beauchamp about to reply ; 
“ since that night every thing has changed. I then thought my father 
embarrassed, but 1 did not know him to be ruined. I looked upon you as 
Mr. Beauchamp ; I now find you of a rank superior to our own, one who 
may well look to rank and fortune in his bride. You, too, were ignorant of 
the sad state of my poor father’s affairs. It is but fair, then, it is but right 
that I should set you entirely free from any implied engagement made in a 
moment of generous thoughtlessness ; and I do so entirely, nor will ever 
for a moment think you do aught amiss if you consider better, more 
wisely, I will say, or this matter ; and let all feelings betewen us sub¬ 
side into kind friendship on your part, and gratitude and esteem upon 
mme. 

“ You set me free !” said Beauchamp, repeating her words with a 
smile, “ how can you ? My dear Isabella, this is treacherous of you, and 
to talk of setting me free even while you are binding me heart and spirit 
to you more strongly than ever. Not one word more upon that subject, 
my beloved ^1. • You must not teach me that you think I am so sordid. 
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so pitiful a being to let a consideration of mere fortune, where I have 
more than plenty weigh with me, for one moment—I am yours, Isa¬ 
bella, if you will take me—yours for ever, loving you deeply, truly, aye, 
and understanding you fully, too, which so many do not: but it is I who 
must set you free, dear girl ; and I will not ask, I will not receive any 
promise till you have heard the story of my past life.” 

But you must have it,” said Isabella, raising her dewy eyes with a 
smile, “ these things must ever be mutual, my lord. I am yours or you 
are not mine. But Beauchamp, we are coquetting with each other; 
you tell me you love me; I, like all foolish girls, believe. Surely there 
js no need of any other story but that. Do you suppose, Beauchamp, 
that after all I liave seen of you, after all you have done, I can imagine 
for one moment, that there is any thing in the past which could make 
me change my opinion or withhold my hand ? No, no, a woman’s con¬ 
fidence, when it is given, is unbounded—at least, mine is so in you, and 
I need not hear any tale of past days before I bind myself to you by that 
tie which, to every right mind, must seem as strong as a vow.” 

“ Thanhs, dearest girl, thanks!” answered her lover, “ but yet you must 
hear the story; not from my lips, perhaps, for it will be better communi¬ 
cated to you by another; and I have commissioned good Dr. Miles to tell 
you all, for I would not have it said or thought hereafter, by your father or 
by any one, that I have had even the slightest concealment from you.” 

“ Not to me ! not to me I” said Isabella eagerly, and then added, 
laughing, “ I will not listen to the good doctor ; if there is any thing 
that must be said let it be told to my father.” 

Beauchamp smiled and shook his head, ‘‘ You will think me sadly ob¬ 
stinate and exacting,” he said, “ but yet you must grant me as a favour, 
Isabella, that which 1 ask. Listen to our worthy friend the rector. His 
tale will not bo very long; for many sad things may be told in a few 
words, and an account of events which have embittered my whole exist- 
endll till within the few lUst days can be given in five minutes. I will tell 
Sir John myself, but the reason why I so earnestly wish you to hear all 
too, is, that no man can ever judge rightly of the finer feelings of a 
woman’s heart. We cannot tell how things which affect us in one way, 
may affect her; and as there can be no perfect love without perfect con¬ 
fidence, you must share all that is in my bosoin, in the past as well as in 
the future.” 

“ Well,” said Isabella, smiling, “as to obey is to be one of my vows, 
Beauchamp, I may as weirbegin my task at once. I will listen to the 
good doctor, though I confess it is unwillingly; but still, whatever he 
says it will make no difference.” 

Beauchamp replied not to what she said; but the conversation took 
another and a sweeter turn, and as the words they spoke were certainly 
not intended to be repeated to the world I will not repeat them. Time 
flies swiftly when love’s pinions are added to his own, and Isabella 
coloured wnen passing the window^s of the breakfast-room on their return, 
she saw the whole party assembled and Mary occupying her usual post. 
'While Beauchamp entered and took the first fire of the enemy, she ran 
up to her room to lay aside her walking-dress; but Sir John was merciless, 
and the moment she came in assailed her with an exclamation of “Ha, 
ha, young lady I Early walks and morning rambles, making all your 
finends believe you have eloped! I hope you have had a pleasant walk, 

Isabella, with this noble lord. Pray were you talking politics ?” 
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" Profound! ” answered his daughter, with a gay air, though she could 
not keep the blood from mounting into her cheek. 

“And what conclusion did you come to on the state of affairs in 
general?” continued Sir John, looking from Isabella to Beauchamp. “ Is 
there to be peace or war?” 

“ First a truce,” answered Beauchamp, “ and then a lasting peace, the 
terms of which are to be settled by plenipotentiaries hereafter.” 

“ Oh !” said Sir John Slingsby, now for the first time comprehending 
how far matters had proceeded between his daughter and his guest, and 
giving up the jest he remained in thought for some time. 

When breakfast was over and the party had risen, Beauchamp at once 
took his host’s arm, saying, in a low tone, “ Before any other business, I 
must crave a few moments’ conversation, Sir John.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said Sir John Slingsby aloud ; and while Mary 
Clifford put her arm through Isabella’s, with a heart full of kindly wishes 
and hopes for her cousin, the baronet led his friend into the library, and 
their conference commenced. As might be expected, Beauchamp met no 
coldness on the part of Sir John Slingsby; but after a hearty shake of the 
hand, an euloglum well deserved upon his daughter, and an expression of 
his entire satisfaction and consent, the baronet’s ear was claimed for the 
tale of Beauchamp’s previous life. It did not produce the effect he ex¬ 
pected ; for although he had some acquaintance with Sir John’s character 
and habits, he certainly did not anticipate the bursts of laughter with 
which the old gentleman listened to events which had rendered him miser¬ 
able. But there are two sides to every thing, and Sir John had all his 
life taken the risible point of view of all subjects. He laughed, then, 
heartily declared it an exceedingly'good joke, but no marriage at all; and 
it was only when he foimd that counsel learned in the law had pronounced 
it to be valid, that he began to look at the matter more seriously. As soon, 
however, as he heard the intelligence which Beauchamp had lately re¬ 
ceived from Paris, he started up from his chtflr, exclaiming, “ Well, then, 
she is dead and that’s an end of it. So now I congratulate you, my dear 
lord, and say that the sooner the marriage is over the better. I shall tell 
Isabella so, and she has no affectations, thank God. But come, let us go 
to her. I must kiss her and give her my blessing.” 

The whole conversation* had occupied nearly an hour, and when Sir 
John Slingsby and Beauchamp entered the drawing-room they found it 
only tenanted by Isabella and good Doctor Miles. Her face was 
uncommonly serious, one might say sad, and the worthy clergyman’s was 
not gay. 

“ What is it, doctor?” cried Sir Jolyi Slingsby, “ you look as grave as 
ten judges. Whose cat is dead?” 

“James Thomson’s,” said Dr. Miles, drily, “and thereupon I wish to 
speak with you, Sir John, for I suppose you will attend the funeral.” 

“ You are a funny fellow. Doctor Miles,” replied the baronet; “ I’ll talk 
to you in a minute, but I must first giye my daughter a kiss—the first 
she has had this morning, for she played truant, and is going to do so 
again. ” So saying, he pressed his lips upon Isabella’s cheek, and whis¬ 
pered a few words that made her colour vary, and then linking his arm 
in that of Dr. Miles, led him from the room, leaving his daughter and her 
lover alone together. 

Isabella’s face looked sadder and graver than Beauchamp had ever seen it; 
and to say the truth his heart began to beat somewhat uneasily, especially 
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M for a moment or two she did not speaks but remained with her eyes 
bent down. Isabella,” he said at length, ** Isabella, you look very sad.” 
' ** How can I be otherwise, Beauchamp,” asked the fair girl, holding out 
her hand to him, ^‘when I have just heard a narrative of events which 
have embittered all your life? I grieve for you ver^ truly, indeed, and 
sympathise with you as much as a woman can do, with one placed in cir¬ 
cumstances in which she could never find herself. But indeed, Beauchamp, 
it shall be the pleasant task of my whole life to make you forget these 
past sorrows.” 

His hand clasped more warmly upon hers as she spoke, and in the end 
he sat down by her on the sofa; his arm glided round her waist and his 
lips were pressed upon hers. She had not the slightest touch of Miss 
Biron about her, and though she blushed a little she was not horrified or 
shocked in the least. 

“ Then you do not blame?” he said “ and notwithstanding all this, you 
are mine, dearest girl?" 

“ Why should I blame you ?” said Isabella with a smile, “ you were not 
the person in fault—except, perhaps, in having drunk too much wine once 
in your life; and 1 suppose that is what all young men do, and old men too, 
very often; but the punishment has certainly far exceeded the offence ; 
and as to being yours, Beauchamp, you know that 1 am—or at least will 
be when you wish it.” 

Beauchamp took her at her word, and that evening there were grand 
consultations upon many things. Sir John Slingsby was a hasty man, 
and he liked every thing done hastily. Love or murder, strife or matri¬ 
mony, he would have it over in a huriy. Isabella, Mrs. Clifford, Mary, 
were all overruled, and as Beauchamp submitted to his fate as determined 
by Sir John without a murmur, the marriage was appointed for that day 
fortnight. 

, Chap. XXXV. 

How quietly one sits down to tell events in a tale like this, which made 
a vast sensation at the time they happened. One reason, I believe, why 
half the romances and almost all the histories in the world are so exceed¬ 
ingly dull, is, ,that the people who write them do not believe that the 
things they record actually happened—no, not even in their histories. 
They have a faint idea that it may have been so—some notion that such 
matters did very likely take place; but not that firm conviction, that deep 
and life-like impression of the transactions which they relate, that gives 
vivid identity to the narrative. There is always a doubt about history, 
which hangs round and fetters the mind of the writer, and is even in¬ 
creased by the accuracy of his research. There is some link in the evi¬ 
dence wanting, some apparent partiality in the contempoi-ary chronicler, 
some prejudice on the part of the near teller of the tale, which casts a sus¬ 
picion over all. We caimot cross-examine men who died a thousand years 
ago, and we sit down and ask with Pilate, “ What is truth?” The ro¬ 
mance-writer has a great advantage. He has the truth within himself. 
'AUthe witnesses are there in his own bosom. Experience supplies the 
facts which observation has collected, and imagination arrays and adorns 
them. In fact, I believe that philosophically speaking, a romance is much 
truer than a history. If it be not it will produce but little effect upon 
the mind of the rea^r. The author, however, must not sit down to write 
ft coolly, as a mere matter of composition. He must-believe it, he must 
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feel it, he must think of nothing but telling the%ruth—aye, reader, the 
truth of the creatures of his own ima^nation. It must be all truth to 
him, and he must g^re that truth to the world. As they act, think, speaff, 
in lus own mind, so must they act, think, and speak to the public; and 
according to his own powers of imagining the truth, regarmng certaiu 
characters, so will he tell a truthful tale or a mere cold fiction. 

AU the events which had taken place in Tamingham Park caused less 
bustle, though, perhaps, more profound sensations amongst the inmates 
of Sir John Slingsby’s house than they did in the town and neighbour¬ 
hood. How Mrs. Atterbury of the Golden Star—it was a hosier’s^shop—- 
did marvel at all that had occurred! and how Miss Henrietta Julia Thom- 
linson, the dress-maker, did first shudder at the thought of Sir John 
Slingsby’s total ruin, and then rejoice with a glow of joy at the idea of 
Miss Slingsby’s marriage to a peer of the realm. Then, again, there was 
a little blear-eyed woman with white cheeks, slightly marked with the 
small-pox, and a sharp nose of red, who went about the town with an 
alarm bell in her mouth, spreading all manner of stories regarding Sir 
John Slingsby and the whole of the family at Tamingham Park. Miss 
Slingsby was actually sold, she said, and the money given had gone to 
clear the baronet of a part of his incumbrances; but she hinted that there 
was a heavy load behind, and declared decidedly that she should not like 
to have money out upon such security. This lady proved an invaluable 
ally to Mr. Wharton; for that gentleman did not stomach his disappoint¬ 
ment comfortably. He looked upon himself as very much ill-treated, inas¬ 
much as he had not been permitted to fleece Sir John Slingsby down to 
the skin. He made his own tale good, however, quietly, assured everybody 
that notwithstanding his own heavy claim, and the great likelihood that 
there had existed of his losing many thousands of pounds, he should never 
have thought of proceeding against his poor friend if he had not heard 
that Mr. Wittingham had determined to arrest him for that heavy debt. 
A person calling himself Lord Lenham, he Said,*had come to Sir John’s 
assistance, indeed, but he much feared that no assistance would avail; and 
perhaps Miss Slingsby, though she was such a cunning manceuverer, might 
find herself mistaken, for there was something suspicious, very suspicious, 
about some parts of the afiair. He did not wish to say any thing unplea¬ 
sant, but there was some^iing suspicious, very suspicious, and people 
might mark his words if they liked. 

People did mark his words ; and all set to work to inquire what the 
suspicious circumstances were, so that what between inquiries and answers, 
and hints, and inuendoes, and suspicions, and surmises, and gossipping 
suggestions, and doubtful anecdotes, ^nd pure lies, the little town of Tar- 
ningham was kept in a state of most exceeding chatter and bustle for 
several days and all day long, except at the feeding time, when the streets 
returned to their silent tranquillity, and not a soul was to be seen but poor 
little deformed Billy Lamb, first carrying out his tray of foaming tank¬ 
ards, and then plodding up the hill wjth a packet of letters and news¬ 
papers. As it is a fine day, and those large heavy floating clouds gfive 
frequently a pleasant shade, I do not see why we should not follow him up 
to Chandleigh Heath. How quick the little fellow’s long, disproportioned 
legs carry his small round turkey-shaped body. But Billy Lamb must be 
going to visit his mother after he has fulfilled his errand, or he would not 
walk so fast this warm noontide. It is a round of six miles, yet he will do it 
in an hour and a qfiarter. On my life he is already on the heath. One can 
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hardly keep up with Him ; and now he is at the cottage garden«gate. 
What strange things poetical ideas are! and how unlike reality! The 
'poetical idea of a cottage, for instance, is rarely very like truth. We take 
it and cover it with roses and surround it with flowering shrubs. That 
may be all very well, for there are such cottages; but then we strip it of 
all coarse attributes of life ; we take away the evils of poverty, and vul¬ 
garity, and vice, and leave it nothing but content, and natural refinement, 
and calm innocence. It is neither the scene of struggles against fortune, 
cold, tireless, cheerless, often foodless, with want, smoke, and a dozen of 
children, nor the prim, false rosewood, bad planoforted abode of retired 
slopsellerism, nor the snug-embowered, back lane residence of the kept 
mistress. There is no misery and repining there, no bad English and gin- 
and-water, no quiet cabriolets and small tigers, black eyes, ringlets, 
flutter, finery, and falsehood. It is all love and roses—quarter of an acre of 
Paradise with a small house upon it. Such is the poetical idea of a cottage. 

Such, however, was by no means the sort of cottage, the garden-gate 
of which was now approached by Billy Lamb. It had been built by a 
coarse, vulgar man, was inhabited by an arrant scoundrel; and there the 
arrant scoundrel was, walking in his small domain with the lady whom 
we have more than once mentioned. He looked sharply round when he 
heard the garden-gate squeak; but was perfectly composed at the sight 
of the little pot-boy. The letters and papers he took, and looked at the 
covers, and tnen, with an indifierent air, asked, 

“ Well, my lad, what news is stirring in your little town?” 

“ Not much, sir,” said Billy Lamb ; “ only about the marriage of the 
lord and Miss Slingsby.” 

The lady’s eyes flashed unpleasantly, and her companion inquired, 

“ Well, what about that ?” 

“ Nothing, sir, but that it is to be on Monday week, they say,” replied 
Billy Lamb; “ and all the people are as busy as possible about it, some 
talking, and others working^hard to get all ready ; for Miss Isabella will 
have every thing she can made in Tarningham.’ 

“ D—d badly made they will be,” answered the gentleman; “ and 
what is the lord about ?” 

“ Oh, nothing that I know of, sir,” rejoined the potboy, only all his 
people and things are coming down, carriagel and horses, and that. The 
yard is quite full of them.” 

“ And so it is to be on Monday week, is it ?” rejoined Captain Moreton; 
“ well, the sooner, the better.” 

“ Yes, yes,” cried the lady, “ and he may have guests at his marriage 
that he does not expect.” . 

She spoke with an ungovernable burst of feeling, before her male 
companion could stop her; and the boy suddenly raised his clear, intel¬ 
ligent eyes to her countenance, discovering there legible traces of all the 
furious passions that were at w'ork in her bosom. 

“ Oh, yes,” cried Moreton, endeavouring to give another turn to her 
indiscreet words, and pressing her arm tight as a hint to hold her tongue; 
doubtless the whole town and neighbourhood will be there to see.” 

“ Oh, dear, yes, sir,” answered Billy Lamb ; “ though they say they 
wish it to be quite private. Good morning, sir,*’ and he walked away 
with a careless air, closing the garden-gate behind him. 

“ Ha, ha, ha I” exclaimed the worthy captain, laughing aloud; “ this 
is cajut^ Charlotte. You see our trout has bit at thd fly.” 
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“ And I have got the hook in his jaws,” said the lady, bitterly. 

“ Yes,” rejoined Captain Moreton ; “ and it is now high time that we 
should consider, how we may play our fish to the best advantage. First* 
of all, of course, the marriage must take place, or he will slip off your 
hook, my fair lady ; but after that comes the game; and 1 think it 
would be much better to make no great noise even afterwards, but to 
give him proof positive of your existence; and, by working upon his 
apprehensions, and laying him under contribution, we may drain him dry 
as h^.” 

“ I will have revenge,” cried the lady, fiercely ; “ I care for nought 
else, but I will have revenge; I will make him a public scoff and a scorn; 
I will torture him in a court of justice; I will break his proud heart 
under the world’s contempt—try not to stop me, Moreton, for I will have 
revenge. You think of nothing but money ; but vengeance will be 
sweeter to me, than all the gold of earth.” 

“ There are different sorts of revenge,” answered Moreton, quietly; 
“ and, depend upon it, that which I propose is much more terrible. Once 
he is married, and qmetly informed that you are still living, think what 
pleasant tortures he would undergo, year after year, as long as you 
pleased. You would stand behind him like an unseen, but not unfelt 
fate, shadowing his whole existence with a dark cloud. Every hour he 
would live in terror of discovery, and shame, and punishment. He would 
never see a stranger, or receive a letter, without the hasty fears rising up 
in his heart. He would picture to himself the breaking up of all his 
domestic joys; he would see ‘ bastard’ written on the face of every child; 
and his heart would wither and shrivel up, 1 tell you, like a fallen leaf in 
the autumn. Sleep would be banished from his bed ; appetite from his 
table ; cheerfulness from his hearth; peace from his whole life. Even 
the sweet cup of love itself would turn to poison on his lips; and our 
vengeance would be permanent, perpetual, undecaying. This is the sort 
of revenge for me !” • • 

“ It does not suit me !” cried the lady ; “ it does not suit me ; I will 
have it at once ; I will see him crushed and withering ; I will feast my 
eyes upon his misery. No, no ; such slow, silent vengeance for the cold¬ 
blooded and the calm. I tell you, you shall not stop me,” she continued, 
fiercely, seeing that he listened to her with a degree of chilling tran¬ 
quillity, which she did not love. “ You may take what course you will; 
but I will take mine.” 

“ Excellent!” said Captain Moreton, sneeringly; “ excellent, my gentle 
Charlotte ; but let me just hint, that we must act together. You can do 
nothing without me ; I can stop it all at a word. Pray, recollect a little 
hint I gave you the other night ; and “now, that the moment is come for 
drawing the greatest advantages from that, which we have been so long 
labouring to attain, do not drive me to spoil all your plans, by attempting 
to spoil mine.” 

“ Ha !” said the lady; “ha!” but she proceeded no further; and, sink¬ 
ing into herself, walkm up and down Vnusingly for several minutes, at 
the end of which time she began to hum snatches of an Italian song. 
Captain Moreton, who knew well her variable humours, thought that the 
mood was changed ; but he was mistaken. He had planted that, of which 
he was to reap the fruit ere long. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE FRONTIER, AND A GALLOP THROUGH 

THE CAPE COLONY. 1 

BY CAPTAIN BUTLEE, 59tH BEOT. 

Chap. I. 

A Military Post on the Border—A War Dance of Kafirs—A Camp on the 
Great Fish River—Hyaenas—The Capital of the Frontier—Commencement 
of the Gallop—Bathurst—A Baboon Hunt—Bivouac in the Savannah—The 
Quagga Flats—Line of March rejoined—Aboriginal Rabble. 

The winds that howl over the thirsty sterility of Africa, hot and fierce 
from the calcined deserts of the interior, had ror three days been lashing 
up the dust of Kafirlarid ; the countenance of the sun seemed swollen 
with debauch through the murky atmosphere, and the wild scene around 
was lighted up with a hideous glare, as I looked out from the door of my 
tent upon the uncouth encampment to which I had been just consigned. 

We were surrounded by a high fence or kraal of mimosa bushes, 
thickly set with long gray thorns, and there were motley groups assem¬ 
bled within and without the enclosure. On one side a crafty-looking 
community of brown Traglodites were building huts of rushes and 
reeds, these were the Kat River legion, a ragged handful of Hottentot 
militia ; on the other side lay bivouacked a party of Dutch mounted boors 
and their followers, their rders, or long rifles, covered with sheep-skins, 
and their rude appointments strewed around. Outside were the kraals 
of our black Fingoe auxiliaries, a tribe of Kafirs who had come over to 
us during the progress of the Kafir war. These, heretofore, busily 
employed among their cattle and about their bee-hive huts, seemed 
roused by some strange excitement, and were hun^ng to and fro with 
frantic gestures, and mfcny ti barbarian yell. My Lrish grenadiers were 
standing around me, each with his mouth at full stretch, as become men 
who had been just dropped out of the Phcenix Park into such a pande¬ 
monium. The row outside grew fast and furious, when an interpreter 
came up to intimate that Makalambo, the Fingoe chief, sought admittance, 
to pay his respects to the new English captain. The chief was imme¬ 
diately led in with his train of counsellors. He was a stately savage, six 
feet tnree from the shaven crown of his head to the bare sole of his foot, 
his ears were adorned with the crimson feathers of the fory, a coil of 
beads and tigers* claws were upon his neck, a brazen girdle was around 
his loins, and beaded tassels hung fantastically from his various extremi¬ 
ties. Up strode the gaunt chief, and^'casting aside a blanket, the gift of 
the British commander upon his first tendering his allegiance ; as he 
approached, he reached forth to me with an air of patriarchal dignity, a 
large white vessel of English earthenware with one handle, full of milk. 
It was a delicate task to explain with becoming gravity, through the me¬ 
dium of an interpreter, whose languages were Hottentot—Hy Dutch, 
-and Kafir, the objectionable nature of the goblet. The chief was at length 
made sensible that there was something in our religion which forbade its 
use as a drinking cup, and a calabash was substituted. In the meantime, 
“ consedere duces,” the chief and his council had squatted on their heels 
around the door of my tent, and the cause of the turmoil in the Fingoe 
villages was explain^. A war-dance was in prejiaration, that their 
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fighting-men might be mustered and display their strength for my in¬ 
spection. As we strolled through the kraals, the groups were In every 
direction busy at their toilette, trying their sinews by bounding into the* 
air, and their voices by howling and yells, hurling their assegais or jave¬ 
lins, and striking their cow-hide shields ; the carosse or mantle, whether 
of cow-hide their national costume, or of blankets, was cast aside, and 
each sinewy figure was binding ou his plume of blue cranes’ feathers, or 
his kilt of monkeprs* or ox’s tails, and coils of beads and tassels, and 
bunches of little birds’ blown entrails, and tufts of feathers, to set off hia 
ferocity to advantage, and adorn, not conceal, his nakedness. And now 
in every direction, through bush and rock, were seen parties hurrying to 
the rendezvous, whether to be called parade, gala, or Walpurgis Night 
revel, but most like the latter, save that it was in the glare of day ; war¬ 
riors in full dress boimding along, shrivelled old men and squalid chil¬ 
dren, haggard old crones emerging from holes in the ground or the bee¬ 
hive huts, ancient sorceresses, he magi or rain makers fantastically ar¬ 
rayed, young witches, black devils and brown, all hurrying to a common 
centre, and each humming a low moaning howl, an ominous overture. 
And now the warriors formed in a ring upon the appointed space, and 
facing inwards, commenced an unearthly yell, leaping up to its discord, 
and brandishing their javelins, and clattering their shields. At intervals, 
a chief of acknowledged prowess would dash into the centre and execute 
a dancing or leaping pantomime, expressive of his past achievements. 
Again a wrinkled old sorceress would spring up from her heels upon 
which she had been coiled, and dash into the centre among the warriors, 
casting her last garment from her, and bounding about with her spindle 
shanks, pot belly, and pendant breasts, shriek forth her mingled exe¬ 
crations and songs of praise, the excited crowd of women around joining 
in the barbarian concert, wagging that characteristic feature of the South 
African races which modem fashion loves to simulate, and the children 
thereon seated, to mark the measure. The figjire of the dance now varied, 
the circle broke up, sham fights commenced, the alternate parties ad¬ 
vanced, retreated, hurled and recovered their assegais, dispersed and ral¬ 
lied, and again reformed the circle. The revel continued till after the 
sun had long gone down, the warriors occasionally flinging themselves 
upon the ground, reeking with dust and perspiration, for a brief rest, and 
returning to the circle with fresh vigour. In the meantime the hills 
around the horizon were blazing with the watch-fires of the hostile Kafirs 
flaring wildly through the sirrocco. The scene was one of utter bar¬ 
barism. It seemed a dream, the creation of a nightmare. The last 
“ sounds of revelry by night” which 1 had heard, had been in Dublin 
Castle. From St. Patrick’s ball I fourfd myself transported into the midst 
of a war dance of savages—a sea voyage, a few days’ march across a 
thirsty desert were all that intervened. The transition was startling—it 
seemed to have been one step from the alpha to the omega of the crea¬ 
tion. The silvery tongues of the laughter-loving dames at that festival 
seemed yet to vibrate in my ears— 

The music, and the banquet, and the wine, 

The garlands the rose odours, and the flowers, 

The sparkling eyes, and flashing ornaments. 

The white arms, and the raven hair. 

" All the delusion of the dizzy scene” seemed yet upon my faculties, 
when I found arouxd me the howling wilderness, and that demon dance. 
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But it was no world of phantasms—it was no distempered vision. There 
stood my stalwart grenadiers in undisputable reality, and each in an 
cttitude of gaping wonderment. They, too, had their fresh recollections 
of the fatherland. Hot tears had fallen upon the last footsteps which 
those young soldiers had left upon its shores, and fair-haired girls had 
sobbed as our band had beguiled their sorrows with its usual gay farewell. 
Neither had these youths yet learned the strong military stoicism of old 
campaigpaers—they had mourned over those tears of desolation, they 
had thought upon them in their night watches—but all was now for¬ 
gotten in the bewilderment of the present scene. Even that more gloomy 
youth whose heart had been hitherto like the dying gladiator’s, far 
away among the Galtees, with his young barbarians, and their Tip¬ 
perary mother—^left, stern necessity, upon the beach, had thrown off his 
lethargy, and stood absorbed by the savage spectacle. 

So wild an introduction to the wild warfare of the frontier, seemed the 
prelude of at least an active life. Vain hope! Already had a peace been 
concluded—the Kafir war was at an end—the regiment, which had been 
hurried on to the scene of action, without halt or resting places since it 
had left the shores of the fatherland, was to be consigned to the repose 
of Cape Town. A few patrols, a rescue of cattle, a chase upon the spoor 
of the thieves as good as a fox hunt—a scanjper through Kafirland, and 
my detachment was on its w’ay through the neutral territory to regain 
the head-quarters. 

There is no scene more characteristically savage than that through 
which the road, strewed with fragments of broken waggons, and 
carcases of oxen that have yielded the ghost from fatigue, winds its tor¬ 
tuous way from the heights about Fort Wiltshire into the valley of the 
Great Fish River. Rock rolled upon rock, and headland doubling upon 
headland ; a dense dwarf forest of grotesque vegetation, wilderness 
of inaccessible ravines, and winding among these the turbid river, with 
its margins of acacia aiid g^^en wdllows, and the post or encampment of 
Double Drift, towards which we were hurrying, spied only at distant in¬ 
tervals below us, as we rose over the crests of those rugged cliffs. Along 
this marched my grenadiers, and with them the uncouth waggons and 
their interminable spans of oxen, led on by their ragamuffin Hottentot 
fore-lopers, whose clothing was a hat a pigce, and driven with whips 
wielded like salmon rods, but not like them in silence, each crack echoed 
among the hills like a young piece of ordnance, and was accompanied by 
the encouraging shrieks of *the drivers. The white waggon tops seemed 
alternately to bow down to the earth on either side as the wheels mounted 
over the masses of rock, or sank into the deep ruts. The scene was not 
without its charm to those to whom the idiomatic features of the land 
were new, a few days of genial rain had caused a wonderful change in 
the scorched surface of the soil. The chandelier lily was arrayed in all 
its glory,' blue jessamines flung their garlands over the rhinoster bush 
and the succulent foliage of the elephant's meat, and an endless variety 
of geraniums mingled with the gdunt euphorbia. 

The cliffs were clad in tangled masses of thorny shrubs, among which 
were^ clumps of strelitzia, whose blossoms look like some startled animal, 
peeping out from the midst of the spear-shaped leaves, with large ears 
pricked, and tongue out, blue and forked ; and from the recesses of the 
cliffs was occasionally heard, amid the continued cooing of the wood- 
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pigeons, the hoarse bark of an inquisitive baboon, or the cry of a sneaking 
jackall. 

The Great Fish River, in dry weather an insignificant stream, thou|jli 
running deep in a rugged bed, has its sources remote among the high 
mountains of the interior; it is subject to sudden and violent floods from 
the bursting of the thunder-storms which hang about the summits of 
the latter—a crash is heard through the forest louder and more articulate 
as it approaches, and down comes the torrent in three rolling billows of 
water like red liquid mud, toppling one over the other to the height of forty 
feet, and bearing with them uptom trees and fragments of waggon tops 
and oxen that have been overtaken at the drifts, and not unfrequently a 
luckless Hottentot, or other ill-fated traveller. 

On the banks of this river was our encampment, and that night 
afforded us a further initiation into a frontier life not a little startling, to 
those so recently cast among the grim scenery and circumstance of an 
African bivouac. 

I had fallen asleep, with my head against the wall of my tent, and was 
roused by some strange noise beside me, as if a dog were sniffing at my 
ear; a low moan, immediately afterwards, which I recognised as the cry 
of the hyaena, caused me to spring to my feet with my double-barrelled 
gun, which lay beside me, ready for action. As soon as I had sufficiently 
awakened my faculties, and ascertained that the noise had been from the 
outside, I passed through the opening of my tent, and immediately be¬ 
fore me, between me and the moonlight, stalked a monster as big as a 
calf, in whose shambling gait and drooping quarters I recognised the 
beast that the beef-eater loves to characterise as the “ untameable”—the 
“ laughing.” The first impulse was to tire into his head—a moment’s 
thought, and I saw the ground beyond strewed with blankets, under each 
of which lay buried in sleep a Hottentot] militiaman. While I was 
moving about to procure a fair shot, without the risk of bagging one of 
the sleepers, or of my own men, whose terjts w%re pitched around, the 
monster strode off slowly into the darkness, his head turned bashfully 
over his shoulders, watching my movements with a phosphoric wink in 
his eyes. A few paces from me was a sheep kraal, in the shady side of 
whose fence, my eyes having become now accustomed to the darkness, I 
distinguished no less than eight of these grizzly monsters pacing up and 
down, impatiently snifiing the mutton within, and picking their steps 
among the blankets where the Hottentots snored supine. To fire among 
such a crowd was out of the question, though the brates seemed very little 
disposed to hurry out of my way ; the risk now also occurred to me of 
raising an alarm in the camp ; a shot fired by accident some time pre¬ 
viously, had set two companies of Highlanders firing into each other, nor 
was the panic allayed before several had been killed and wounded. After 
gazing for a while upon the strange scene, and observing how com¬ 
pletely the aboriginals, who must be best acquainted with the natural 
history and habits of the beasts of the desert, trusted to their honour, 
I resolved to trust to their honour too, and muttering to myself that frag¬ 
ment of the wisdom of our foremothers, that the devil is never so bad 
as he is painted, flung myself down in my cloak within my tent again, 
and in five minutes was asleep. 

With the earliest dawn in these outposts the oxen are sent out to 
graze under the protection of a guard; the jungle is alive with thieves— 

July. —von. liX^LVii. no. ccevir. y 
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even in the profoundest peace, a cattle-lifter lurks in every kloof or ra- 
vine. When the oxen are required, the foreloper seeks an eminence and 
' dhicks his whip loudly three times; the docile beasts, if not hurried by 
the guard, graze their way slowly in to be inspanned or harnessed for 
the road. A ride along the river’s banks during this interval, an inqui¬ 
sitive loitering in the footsteps of the hippopotamus, a few glimpses of 
smaller game, an unsuccessful attempt upon the stronghold of a panther, 
a sultry march resumed—and that night my detachment of grenadiers 
rejoining their comrades, many a marvellous tale was interchanged of this 
new land of wonders. 

Long ere we reached Graham’s Town the next day, whence our head 
quarters were about to march to embark for Cape Town, my brother 
subaltern and myself had taken council together, and resolved to procure 
leave of absence, and journey there overland. We had begun at the re¬ 
mote outposts beyond, it was now our desire to explore within the colony. 
The few days of thirsty marching from Algoa Bay, where we had been 
landed, to the scene of our late adventures, had given us little insight into 
the characteristics of the colony; that march had been through Albany, 
the most recent settlement, and almost exclusively English, our curiosity 
was directed more towards the Dutch provinces, about which we were de¬ 
termined to wander as long as our horses would last, keeping Cape Town 
lazily in view as our ultimate object. We were both dead lame, I from 
spurring a jaded hack on patrol after some Kafir robbers, my companion 
from rheumatism, a malady which frequently afflicts those to whom the 
hush habits of South Africa are new, neither had either of us yet made our¬ 
selves acquainted with the discordant intricacies of Cape Dutch, ncvertlie- 
less we g^ded up our loins for the journey. 

Our preparations were few, our introduction to the gipsy life of the 
frontier had been sudden, but we had become thereby better used to 
roughing it, and our wants were the fewer. Equipped with our guns, and 
riding one horse each arifl leading another, which carried a pack, we made 
our first step, but we had not gone a hundred yards before the contents of 
the latter were flying in every direction about the road. To arrange a pack- 
saddle, though a simple operation, requires no small skill, and we only be¬ 
came perfect in its mysteries by repeated disasters. Off at length we went, 
and turned our backs upon the melancholy metropolis of the frontiers. Gra¬ 
ham’s Town, though a populous and flourishing town, has a singularly de¬ 
solate aspect; through the irnprovidence of its first founders, the neighbour¬ 
hood is entirely denuded of timber and bush, and the nakedness is becom¬ 
ing daily more extended with the increasing demand for fire-wood. Never 
shall I forget the dreary sensations with which, from the latter part of the 
hundred miles’ march from Algoa Hay, I looked down upon its straggling 
entanglement of whitewashed walls at the intersection of half-a-dozen 
broad barren tracks, the highways to and fro, and contemplated my future 
dwelling-place, but that fate is averted, and Graham’s Town is now out 
of sight; on we went at a canter, the usual travelling pace of the country, 
along a road where art had done little, but where nature had furnished a 
hard clay surface, the best possible for riding; in the champaign country 
a single waggon first traces a line of road, a few others in succession fol¬ 
lowing its wheel-marks, soon obliterate the scanty vegetation, and the road 
is established brown and palpable. In bush and forest the elephants were 
the first road-makers, man nas only adapted the old game tracks to his 
waggon wheels. Bathurst is about thirty miles from Graham’s Town; 
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the scenery about is parkish, and as we passed along ruined cottages, tom 
hedges of pommegranite, fig-trees, peach blossoms and flowering shrubs 
sprouting up, ** where once the garden smiled," attested the mamudiflg ' 
hand of the Kafir, and new buildings in progress, gardens freshly fenced in, 
and rising crops, the fertility of the soil and the happy eflfects of the infant 
peace. Unlike any part that we had hitherto seen, the country seemed 
well watered; a detsu^hment of our regiment here occupied the church; we 
pulled up under the shade of our brother officer’s fig-tree, which he had 
established before a rural cottage, not far distant, amid better fare than 
had fallen to our lot in our remote outposts, where my portion at least had 
been tough goats’ flesh and wild onions. The bush, mong the banks of the 
Kowie, which runs near Bathurst, is full of game, not being yet deserted 
even by the elephant and buffalo. The river is navigable for small vessels 
some miles up, but is afflicted with a locked jaw, in the shape of a bar at 
the mouth, devices for the cure of which seemed to engross the ingenuity of 
the inhabitants, and upon their success it was to depend whether Bathurst 
was to rise among towns or to be numbered among villages for ever. 
Lemons, limes, oranges, fruit, and vegetables of all kinds seemed to luxu¬ 
riate in the convalescent gardens of the inhabitants. The churchyard was 
yet fortified and filled with the tents of our detachment, two small store 
forts overlooking the town. 

We started next morning accompanied by our brother officer and a 
Cape mounted rifleman guide, traversed the Kowie bush and emerged into 
a prairie country beyond, agreeably interspersed with patches of bush. 
We had gained the brow of a hill, and were looking down into a green valley 
below, along which ran a rivulet half concealed by clumps of mimosas and 
willows, when we were challenged by a baboon, and immediately a duiker 
antelope bounding off j)lunged into the bush at one side, and an awkward 
scamper took place along the water’s edge at the other, this turned out to 
be the troop of baboons whose sentry had given the alarm; they made 
straight for the opposite hill where there w&e a ^atch oi jungle, and were 
on the point of reaching it, when a greyhound which liad followed us out 
and had immediately rushed after the troop, overtook and seized one of 
the young ones, which lagged behind. The whole troop turned without 
hesitation, rushed upon the dog, and we rode up barely in time to rescue 
him from the angry relatives; the greyhound held on gallantly till his 
victim squealed his last squeal. Deceased measured three feet and a half 
from head to heel, and as he had appeared very small among the troop, 
some of the full grown satyrs must have been formidable fellows. The 
baboon has immense jaws and powerful arms, and is well able to use both. 
Our dog would have got off but badly if his victim had arrived at man’s 
estate. We here off saddled to give our horses a roll and a mouthful of 
grass and handed over the little libel upon humanity to the Cape mounted 
guide to flay. 

Here our companion tmmed back with the guide, and we were left to 
pursue our route alone; on we galloped over extensive plains, where many 
a herd of spring bocs, starting into motion as we appeared in sight, moved 
warily off to our right and left, and occasionally a reU hoc, roused by the 
distant clatter of our horses’ hoofs would spring out of the sedge and bound 
across our path. The plains became thinly scattered with mimosa bushes, 
and we reached Salem, a pretty village, like Bathurst, fast recovering 
from the Kafir irruption ; pushing on Iwnce without a halt, we missed our 
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path, and getting entangled among a succession of kloofs^ or ravines clad 
intricate jungle, we were obliged, towards sunset, to select a spot where 
there was wood and water for a bivouac. We picketed our horses where the 
grass was thickest, built a ^psy tent of our cloaks and a few boughs, 
lighted a fire, cooked our coffee, and made the most of the scanty contents 
of our saddle bags. The night was fine; we heard the moan of the hysena 
and the jackal’s querulous bark, but our slumbers were not on that account 
much abrid^d; although a simultaneous snorting and uneasiness among 
our horses did oblige us once to get up in some doubt as to whether the 
intentions of the former were honourable. We found the spoor, or foot¬ 
print alon^ the edge of a pool, within a few paces of us the next morning, 
but the hysena will seldom attack a horse that is tied, when being unable 
to use his heels in running away, he has them all to spare for kicking; and 
the savage has no stomach for mankind except in a posthumous form. 
We rose with the first dawn. To be benighted in so fine a climate as 
that of the Cape is no great misfortune at any time, but in such weather 
as we now enjoyed the mischance only heightened the enjoyment of our 
journey. Off we started across a broad plain, a few straggling spring hoes 
or an unfrequent orehy alone giving life to the still scene, or a Kafir finch 
labouring under the weight of his long black tail, and fluttering among 
the patches of reeds, or a party of graceful blue cranes (the same whose 
drooping elbow plumes are used for the head dress of the Kafir warrior), 
which kept at a respectful distance, receding as we advanced. The sun 
became intensely hot, and our horizon was occasionally broken by the 
glancing mirage; a few farm houses, abandoned, and far between, were 
passed, and we at length joined the high road or track. Here, as we 
rested ourselves by a muddy pool or vley, called by some unintelligible 
but tantalising figure of speech. Sweet milk Fountain, the day being ex¬ 
cessively sultry, and the reverberation from the deep sands intolerable, 
the friendly interposition of Providence sent us by the hand of a fair widow 
who was travelling in her wiggon, and whose husband had been kiUed in 
the Kafir war, a bottle of beer, the true nepenthe under a scorching sun, to 
gladden our hearts. The memory of her name, alas ! is gone from me, 
but that of her benevolence, her beauty, and her beer is deposited in an 
oasis of oblivion’s waste, and the act is no doubt noted to her credit by the 
recording angel. " 

On went the saddles again, and our course was resumed till we arrived 
at Bosjesman’s River (the pver being invisible), here the Kafirs had re¬ 
ceived their first check from the colonial force, and consequently the spot 
was classic ground for the time: we remained an hour or two at the small 
inn conversing with the crazy hostess,, and galloped off to a farmer’s on 
the Quagga Flats to spend the night. 

The worthy host, an English , settler, himself a keen sportsman, 
entered at once into our views, which were directed towards the 
g^me, said to abound in the plains around, and which we wanted to 
see at least; he willingly shared w.ith us his “ res angusta domi,” and the 
, conversation ran till a late hour upon gunpowder and wild beasts. 

The Quagga Flats were, a few years ago, the fabulous ground for the 
wild sports of South Africa. The quagga has retreated over the border. 
The eland, several hundred miles further, a few herds of spring boc are 
all that now remain, and a few elephants, buffaloes, and ostriches yet linger 
between these plains and the jungle of Sunday’s River. The spring hoc. 
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’which in some parts of the colony is so numerous as to form migratory herds 
as much dreaded as the plague of locusts, is the most beautiful of the ante¬ 
lope kind. His height is somewhat less than that of the fallow deer, and Ifis 
horns are curved gracefully into the form of a lyre; at rest he is of a bright 
fawn colour, with a dark brown band extending from the elbow to the hip, 
but when excited he possesses the power of erecting an imder coat of long 
hair of dazzling whiteness, extending over his back and croup, and dis¬ 
playing this he goes off with a succession of bounds, from which he de¬ 
rives his name. The surface of the Quagga Flats is undulating, and by 
riding hard up to the tops of each ridge, and creeping over their brows 
under cover of an ant hill, we managed to get some shots at the straggling 
herds beneath. The ant hills form a marked feature in an African scene, 
the surface is covered with them in myriads three or four feet high, and 
each with a large hole at its base, the burrow of the ant bear; in following 
the game I became separated from the rest of my party; I had left my 
horse, which I had imagined to be a steady shooting horse, to look over 
one of these ant hills into the valley beyond. Now the duty of a Cape 
shooting horse is, if pulled up after a sharp gallop, and left with his bridle 
over his head, to stand as steady as a rock, even for half an hour till his 
rider returns to seek him. When I returned for mine he allowed me to 
come within a few paces, then gave me an impertinent look, and leisurely 
trotting olF witfrhis head on one side that the trailing-reins might not in¬ 
terfere with his action, he resumed his gp-azing a hundred paces off. The 
horse was evidently a rogue; here I found myself alone, lame, and under 
a burning sun, compelled to follow and find myself baffled at each effort 
to remount. I was on the point of giving up in despair when the distant 
crack of a waggon whip struck upon my ear; the waggon shortly made 
its appearance over the horizon, and with the assistance of the driver I 
effected a recapture, and ascertained the bearing of the farmer’s house. 
I rejoined the rest of the party as the farmer’s horses were being driven 
into the horse kraal. The farmer pointed oirttwcf or three colts that had 
been torn by the hyaenas, and spoke bitterly of one enormously large, 
which had hitherto eluded all his devices for its capture, vowing that the 
first time they met it should be a mortal conflict. The hyaena, or wolf, 
as he is here called, has here, as well as among the ancients, the vulgar re¬ 
putation of being an hermaphrodite; he is heard in great numbers at night 
but is seldom seen by day; the Hottentots expressively say of them that 
“they are ashamed,” to look any one straight in the face; they are partial 
to horse-flesh, but never attack an animal that will face them. They are 
known to follow travellers on horseback for hours at night, cantering be¬ 
hind them, in hopes of one of the led horses taking fright and breaking 
away, in which case it is their custom, being both strong and swift, to seize 
him by the flank and drag him down. An acquaintance whom I had met 
during my brief sojourn in Kafirland, had been followed during an entire 
night by five or six of them, at whom he fired several times, but with un¬ 
certain aim, the night being dark, and still, whenever he looked behind 
him the same gloomy savage figures were pattering along close at his 
heels. We left the worthy farmer’s in the cool of the evening, when two 
hours’ canter through alternate belts of bush and tracts of brown barren¬ 
ness brought us to Sunday’s River, the river not being quite invisible like 
the Bosjesman’s, but a chsun of pools, though subject at times like the 
Fish River, to violent floods. We found here an indifferent inn, where the 
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hostess was ve^ voluble, and where the ostler, who was called Mr. 

^ "V^fatts, could with difficulty be induced to look after our horses. The 
country around was covered with a dense bush of the thorny mimosa with 
its six-inch spines, flowering shrubs, and aloes with long cone-shaped 
orange blossoms, and green gray monkeys frolicked about the banks of 
the river, and sat in the boughs watching us'as we passed the ford, with 
their arms affectionately round each other’s necks. Our journey onwards 
lay through dry rocky hills each greener spot marked by the fires of a 
9>ivouac or outspan of waggons, while the sluggish vulture rose from his 
feast upon the carcase of some luckless bullock that had perished upon the 
roadside from fatigue and bad weather, and soared with his broad wings 
lazily over our heads. Descending the hills we traversed a wide 
tract, the surface of which was creeping with small tortoises and thinly- 
clad in a scanty vegetation of Hottentot figs, or mesembrianthhnumy 
with gaudy blossoms of yellow and pink; the note of a bugle struck our 
ears, we passed through a dark jungle, and emerging upon the brow of a 
hill, espied below us the white tents and red uniforms of our regiment en¬ 
camped picturesquely upon the Swart Kops River. 

That night we made a sacrifice to the jolly god, and before the sun 
arose next day we were on our march for Fort Elizabeth. 

At the entrance of that most villanous of towns, the band being met 
by the female rabble of the place, the latter naked, half-naked, and three- 
quarter naked, black, brown, yellow, and brindled—Kafir, Hottentot, 
Bosjeswoman, and mongrel—but all rejoicing in that extravagant develop¬ 
ment before alluded to, to which the flesh of woman and sheep is heir at 
the Cape; these all preceded us in a barbaresque polonaise, in which all 
kept admirable time, breaking occasionally into a waltz with a great deal 
of laughable grace, and these wild figurantes continued the extempore 
ballet, shaking their fragrance to the gale before us till the regiment drew 
up along the beach for eipbarjcation. 


GOOD NIGHT'I 

BY F. A. B. 

Good night, but dream not, lest the clinging form. 
Which thou didst coldly cast from thy embrace, 

Should in thy sleep return, and*!8till and warm 
Creep to the breast that was its resting-place. 

Good night, but drearh not, lest the pleading eyes, 
Whose tears thou see’st fall down like winter rain, 

Should o’er the darkness of thy slumbers rise, 

In that long look of helpless, hopeless pain. 

Dream not, lest, with the hour of love returning. 
Thy former love should to thy heart return. 

Alas ! as soon might’st thou seeic light or burning 
In the grey ashes of a funeral urn. 
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BY CHARliBS HOOTON. 

Introduction ., 

Not deepest ocean in its calmest mood, 

Nor tropic, forests’ dark green solitude, 

Nor clouded silence of the sandiest sea 
That rolls its baleful gold o’er Araby, 

Equals, in death, the tongueless realm sublime 
Where condors soar not, nor where llamas climb; 

Those rocks of fiery Andes,—billow-tost. 

Till in the depths of heav’n the last is lost: 

The final granite peak, the needle lone. 

The sole, cloud-footed, black volcanic stone 
That sleeps in upper horror, far, unseen. 

Yon rolling worlds and this dark earth between: 

And, lost in dreamy height from human eyes. 

Lives only to the spirits of the skies. 

No sun-born insect hums in that thin air; 

No mosses microscopic forests rear: 

Pure barren elements alone surround 

That spot, which sees no life and hears no sound: 

Save when the central mountain-thunder roars 
And nameless Etnas burst their rocky doors. 

While o’er th’ amaz’d Pacific, in his ire. 

Loud shrieks the struggling stifl’d king of fire. 

3f years make age, our tale is old; though young 
And daily new, upon tradition’s tongue. 

Since all that’s born of bright parental truth 
Shall freshly glow in fair unfading youth. 

Time moulders rocks, and bares the antler’d trees. 

Saps earth’s foundations, and dries up her seas: 

One pow’r alone the tyrant sets atPnou^t, 

He kills the man, but conquers not the thought: 

Fresh, hcav’n-descended thought!—that aye survives 
Ten thousand wrecks of sear’d and sinning lives. 

And, buoyant ever, changeless still floats on. 

The word-embodied soul of bodies gone. 

• 

I. 

The Jew laments the disaster that has befallen him, and addresses his tale to the Indiaut 

who succours him in his distress. 

1 am what I was bred and born,—’tis true. 

What then?—Why should our faiths each other mar? 

Look at me, Christian men;—behold the Jew. 

I am what J am,—^you are what you are. 

If each felt truly what to each is due, 

For this abstraction should we never war. 

My beard is grayly dying; ashy sign 

Youth’s fuel is burn’d down to dust within. 

Yet know I not, at this white age of mine. 

Why loving what my youth was taught, is sin. 

J suck’d belief in milk, as thou didst thine. 

And life and faith together did begin. 

What marks the stubborn ox, or timid hind? 

Kinds are not designated black or white: 
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Were colour cause for war of kind with kind. 

Poor life would be but one protrswted fight. 

So, faith is but the colour of the mind. 

And, though we differ, both may still be right. 

Or, if this seem a latitude too wide, 

(The narrowest skiff most fears how far it goes). 

At least, ’tis clear no umpire may decide; 

And each for self must judge from what he knows. 

Dictation springs from evil spirit-pride, 

And forc’d opinions are too real woes. 

Would all mankind these thoughts might entertain; 

And mutual hate, and persecution, cease: 

’Tis lack of thought breeds enmity and pain. 

Why c.annot faiths dwell side by side in peace? 

Nor strive each other’s robes of heav’n to stain. 

But from all self-defections seek release. 

Oh, these arc dark and heavy times, indeed ! 

Though seventeen hundred years have nearly fled 
Since mortal Israel bade th’ Immortal bleed.— 

(And since how deeply they themselves have bled 1)— 

E’en yet the Christian knows not his own creed, 

But, like a shell, encloses what is dead. 

Through scorn and insult, robbery, and wrong. 

With all to suffer, but with nought to do ; 

When our abuse is virtue on each tongue. 

And life all mire to drag reluctant through -, 

Why to The Scatter’d do I still belong? 

And live in agony to be a Jew? 

Think what—but yesterday,—I underwent ! 

Look but upon me as I am to-day! 

My limbs were firm as cedar-boughs unbent. 

When last the sun fled from the world away. 

Now are they dislocated,—broken,—rent: 

And I fast sliding down to cold decay. 

And this ni Chfistian work, 0, Holy One ! 

These pain-sweats on my brow are mercy’s dew; 

This clotted gore hath charity put on 

To hide my wounds from wet-eyed Pity’s view,— 

No need from mine, since sight is almost gone,— 

Though I should feel no more, by seeing too. 

Mute Indian ! man of pity unprofess’d ! 

No Christian nam’d, yet more than Christian bright: 

Thou, whose sublimest school is thy own breast. 

Where naUire writes her lessons up in light. 

Hear thou the story of my fate unblest. 

And be thy simple nature judge of right. 

Thou art my good Sanhirkan.—And they 

Who should have been so, arc in truth the thieves. 

Tliey preach, then stab, and leave us by the way; 

But no man is what he himself believes. 

He most persists he’s right when most astray. 

So easily self-flattery self-deceives. 

‘ II. 

The Jew commences his Tale, and describes his own and his Father's Journey to Lima. 
From persecution flying, and fierce hate. 

That redden’d Europe’s soil with Israd's blood; 

And rent with shrieks, no mercy might abate, 

The air where once our habitations stood; 

We bow’d before inevitable fate. 

And brav’d th’ Atlantic’s far less angry‘flood. 
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It was OUT bosom hope, in this far clime 
To find the horror worn from oflf our name:— 

That “Jew” was not synonymous with crime; 

And rabid Christian zeal had grown more tame. 

But distance softens not such rage, nor time.— 

In wild Peru, as Europe, ’tis the same. 

My sire and I,—for though myself bleach’d gray. 

He still liv’d on, all patriarchal white:— 

I and my father weary day by day 

Through swamp apd forest, to this Andean height 
Have footed, sinking-hearted, our sad way; 

And all to die at last in lowlier plight. 

When, great Jehovah! shall thy chosen seed 
Have ended their redeeming sacrifice!— 

And, after age on age, have ceased to bleed 
Enough, to Christian consciences and eyes. 

For that most ghastly, unforgotten deed, 

That rent Jerusalem, and tore her skies? 

Our journey from the sea was wild and drear: 

Nor company had we save bird and beast. 

Yet was it happy in its kind,—since fear 
Of persecution felt we not, at least. 

And less 1 dread the tiger in his lair 

Than frenzied superstition, rage-increas’d. 

Those peaceful forests took us back to God: 

We felt His might in loneliness, and wept. 

Ah! what a change from where man’s iron rod 
Drew down the storm that o’er our homes had swept! 

For though it was a wilderness we trod. 

We walked in freedom, and in safety slept! 

Oft,—by a sort of instinct led to think 

Our case and theirs of old akin might be,— 

Though yet we could not well define their link.— 

We tsdk’d about the Great Captivity. 

This bitter fount our hearts fountiPwhoTesome drink. 

And strength’niug, in our hard necessity. 

We vision’d sweet-wav’d Jordan running down 
Into the dense, asphaltic, thicken’d sea 
That lies on blacken’d Sodom,—sin-lost town!— 

And sigh’d afresh o’er that old memory. 

’Tis always sad, the grave of lost renown,— 

But most when lost in hoar iniquity. 

Such converse shorten’d time and shrunk up space:— 

Less tiresome grew the same eternal wild; 

Nor so monotonous seem’d nature’s face; 

While rocks that frown’d before, half-grimly smil’d. 

Yet we so haggard grew in this rude chase, 

I scarce my father knew, or he his child. 

At length we clear’d the trees, and came again 
Keluctantly, and with unnatural dread. 

Upon th’ unfriendly haunts of lowering men. 

Whose very looks sunk ip our hearts like lead. 

With fear old Lima’s gates we enter’d then. 

While babes and women from our pathway fled. 

III. 

The Jews drink at a Fountain^ and are accused of carrying Poison in their Beards — 
Then further charged with murder, and arrested. 

In Lima stands a fountain call’d of Fame. 

Who rear’d it, had not studied art alone* 
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He satirised his fellows in the name,— 

What more than water’s from her trumpet blown? 

One moment sparkling in the mid-day flame, 

The next sunk down in channels all unknown. 

Beside that fountain foot we stay’d to slake 
Our husky tropic thirst;—throats dust-inlaid; 

Nor deem’d we wrong with hollow hand to take 
The common gift that there in coolness play’d. 

But soon our simple hearts found cause to ache;— 

Such fountains for such lips were never made! 

A sun-brown Spaniard,—fierce and snaky-hair’d,— 

Exclaim’d, “ That Jew-dog will the spring pollute; 

He’ll mingle poison where he dips his beard. 

For melting poison’s hidden in the root!” 

The rabble thereupon loud war declar’d. 

And beat us more than driver beats his brute. 

No Jew may turn again—^his manhood’s gone. 

We skulk’d, and cower’d, and fled like cudgell’d hounds. 

Yet heavier still the growing crowd press’d on 
Until they forc’d us from the city's bounds. 

How sunk our spirits then'—Hoi)e had we none 
Now we were on more wild and lawless grotmds. 

The tumult lasted long, till night drew nigh : 

And much we wish’d the falling of the gloom. 

Protection might be in a darken’d sky. 

While daylight only pointed to our doom. 

Like baited beasts we rush’d out suddenly 
And fled : nor knew to safety or a tomb. 

We reach’d the deserts—’twas a race for life ; 

A breathless, panting, bloodshot effort, vain. 

Less weary limbs gain’d on us in the strife, 

Though struggle-sweat roll’d down like thunder-rain. 

The one short, kindly pang of shot or knife. 

To such a long convidsion had been gain. 

Still, haply had we ’scaiied, but other noise 
Of tongues and hoofs beyond, just then was heard. 

Our hot-pac’d hunters slack’d to catch the voice ; 

And “seize the murtTrous Jews was next the word. 

We felt a wilder rush of men and boys. 

And soon fell pris’ners to that frantic herd. 

Lo ! we were charg’d with murder—human death ! 

A man was murder’d on the way we’d come. 

And we had doae it ! half it stopp’d my breath— 

I gasp’d in spasm, as when cold waves benumb. 

My heart leap’d like a weapon from its sheath, 

To answer ; but, tongpe-paralys’d, was dumb. 

They roughly seized, and bound us limb to limb ; 

Then hurried to the city swiftly back; 

Faint grew life’s colours as its light wax’d dim, 

And doubtful look’d our onward way, and black. 

All trust had vanish’d, save alone in him. 

The Stax unclouded O’er life’s stormiest track! 

IV. 

The Jews are tried and condemned to die, but have a horrible proposition made to them. 

Men guide their judgments by their passions ; hence 
Awry from justice judgment oft is bent. 
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A strong desire, with little evidence. 

Is to strong evidence equivalent. 

In prejudice they find what fails in sense, _ 

And for weak facts strong props of lies invent. 

The will is but the seed of human acts. 

And wishing but the scattering of the seed; 

’Tis will converts ideas into facts, 

And from a simple thought creates a deed. 

Hence mind should guard whate’er desire exacts, 

For, like the kernel is the tree, of need. 

They tried us for a deed we had not done ; 

They question’d witnesses who nothing saw; 

False swearing ended well what lies begun; 

In patch’d and broken proof they found no flaw. 

And thus convicted they both sire and son. 

Yet this, O man, was justice—this was law! 

With brevity indignant we denied 
The charge in gross; and lie by lie repell’d. 

’Twas but as wind against a rising tide. 

Which but lash’d up the more instead of quell’d. 

Before us stretch’d of death the desert wide. 

And truths lay prostrate, like a forest fell’d. 

Then came the sentence, ’twas that both should die, 

Unless in this most dire alternative : 

Free pardon should be granted me if I 

The death-blow to my father’s life would give. 

If not, the trade of hangman he might try 
Upon his son; and so be free to live. 

My father rose, I rose; he bared his breast, 

I bared my breast ; he pointed to the skies. 

So I; ^ose human flends might guess the rest. 

But literal lightning flash’d from out his eyes, 

“We both are men !’’ he shrieked, “ though thus distress’d; 
Who else supposes, from his soul he lies ! 

“ Back with contempt and bitter sc8m we fling 
Your villain proposition, hell-conceiv’d; 

Nor, did not our own ears the tidings bring, 

In such damnation ne’er had we believ’d. 

Inflict your deaths! for us death has no sting. 

To leave this life of horror who’d be griev’d? 

• 

“ Infernal sons of fathers child-accursed !, 

Of worthless sons detested fathers, ye ! 

Who ne’er upon a mother’s lap were nurs’d. 

Nor whose black blood knows aught of sympathy! 

Our innocence and virtue dare your worst; 

Though Jews, and poor, the hearts of men have we!” 


V. 

The Jews deliberate in prison—agree to die together—the mvltitude drag them forth 
and hurl them down a mountain precipice. 

Before th’ accusers thus my fjjither spoke ; 

Not so, when back into our cell we went. 

Then from their deep and stifl’d fountains broke 
What feelings pride before had closely pent. 

His manhood bow’d, as bends some giant oak 
On whose shorn brow a sudden storm is spent. 

This break precipitous, this sudden halt— 

This abrupt ending of life’s pilgrimage— 
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This one stride from the plain into the vault, 

Shocks lusty youth and pales the cheek of age: 
When life expands to one gigantic fault. 

And doubts and terrors all the soul engage. 

My son, preserve thy life,” my father said : 

“ It is no sin to sin by dire constraint. 

No. sense of crime shall haunt you when Fm dead. 

Nor from an angry Heav’n be heard complaint. 

He’s guiltless who to guilt by force is led. 

And on thy hands my blood can leave no taint.” 

To see each other, men look diff’rent ways; 

To see themselves, must have each other’s eyes. 

A son should bless his father’s latter days,— 

* Not say,—“ I push’d him where he, fallen, lies.” 

’Tis time men die when children’s love decays; 

And sad to have no rainbows in our skies. 

I answer’d,—“ ’Tis my duty tkee to save: 

Staffs should uphold, not be upheld by men: 

Take back by right, O father! what you gave; 

E’en Heav’n bestows but to resume again. 

Thy life shall purchase freedom on my grave. 

And pleas’d I’ll quit this blood-stained earthly den.” 

Thus, and much more, each pleaded unto each, 

And strove in vain the other to persuade: 

Our hearts denied the faith our tongues woald teach. 

And each to practice what he taught forbade. 
Hence, either stood beyond the other’s reach. 

And scorn’d that sacrifice ho would have made. 

Though neither o’er the other could prevail 
'Fo do what each the other most desir’d;— 

While on himself his own poor logic fail’d,* 

And faintly in his hopeless breast expir’d;— 

On this we both agreed—nor blench’d, nor quailed— 
To diejtogether, as their laws requir’d. 

This brave decision, though so natural. 

The x>cople disappointed much, and cross’d: 

Their harsh barbarian souls, and passions fell. 

Look’d on the sport of parricide as lost. 

Loud rose their clamour, like the roar of hell. 

Because we life refus’d at such a cost. 

Wall-deaden’d and remote our cell might be. 

Yet to it reach’d that fluctuating sound; 

’Twas like the far-off murmur of a sea, 

That snowy drifted breaks on rocky ground. 

It seem’d our death-cry; since, at such as we 
The mob snaps evei; like a rabid hound. 

As night drew near, it louder, wilder grew; 

And saw we, in most painful pleasure, fall 
From skies invisible, our grating through. 

Life’s last departing sunbeam on our wall. 

Blest contrast, to the yells of that dire crew, 

Who loudly now fbr death began to call. 

We heard the crash of yielding doors; the cry 
Of that fierce hate which some call holy zeal. 

It made our very eyesight dim and die; 

Till, staggering off, the world began to twl. 

Then knew we that our martyrdom was nigh, 

And to our warrants fix’d death’s final seal. 
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Our dungeon, too secure, felt iniiecure; 

It prison’d us, jet kept not off our foes. 

How sharp a conflict we did then endure. 

Beside our own poor souls, God only knows. 

They rush’d on us with curses most impure, 

And dragg’d us forth with stripes, and kicks, and blows. 

“ Off to the mountain!—Hurl them down the height!” 
Such was the chilling cry that then arose. 

The haggard sun set anxiously in fright; 

And like a shroud became the upper snows. 

Though yet ’twas day, creation sunk in night. 

Made blind and black by our absorbing woes. 

It boots not.—^Life ebbs out.—My painful breath 
Can scarce conclude the tale: but welcome, soon 

The finish wiU be witness’d in my death;— 

Of all earth has to give, the choicest boon. 

To die, is but as ’twere at night to sheath 
The sword of life we bravely wdv’d at noon. 

They flung us headlong from a mountain steep, 

O’erhung atop as is a leaning wall. 

I frantic follow’d with a sightless leap, 

Then, when I heard my shrieking father fall, 

Love stronger drew me down into the deep 
Than had a giant clasp’d me in his thrall. 

Sense came at length:—slow, stealthily, afraid. 

That after-death-world look’d sublime and vast. 

I dar’d not speak, nor cry, but stilly pray’d 
Such peace, and calm, and light, might ever last. 

I look’d to see some angel, gold-array’d. 

Stoop down and smile o’er life’s poor sorrows past. 

None came.—And with a shudder of regret 
Conviction rose, it was the life-world still. 

My broken limbs with earthly dew were wet. 

And ’twas the moon’s—not God-iight'*-o’er the hill. 

I fain^d, thinking I’d to die e’en yef. 

And that this thing call’d life's so hard to kiU. 

My father lay beside me sweetly dead. 

I wept, and chok’d, yet envied him his lot. 

Bound on the yellow rocks where lay his head— 

Be witness at Ihe Judgment, thou dark spot!— 

I saw with sickly horror how he’d bled; 

But farther of this woe remember not. 

The rest is known. One word, and I have done;— 

But be this word a voice in ev’ry clime 

IVom arctic ices to the tropic sun,— 

The Angels shall rejoice when comes the time 

From bigotry in mental battle won. 

That deeds, and not beliefs, alone are crime! 

“Alas, poor Jew!” the pitying Indian cried, 

“ Our darkest of idolatries, no more 

Had been in blood and superstition dyed 

Than this perverted faith, tJod made of yore. 

Yet we’ll forget not, in itself the tide 
Is pure. All stains are gather’d from its shore.” 
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( No. II. 

So moch as from oc;:asi<ms you^ay.glean .—Hamkti • 

FBECKI.ES. 

^ freckles be deemed an embelUshment to tulips, cowslips, and the 
fair flowers which may be termed God’s earth-written poetry, how can 
they be a disfigurement to a pretty girl, the fairest flower of humanity, 
and God’s living image ? 

“ Those be rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles live their savours 

so was it thought in Shakspeare’s time; and if we can no longer assign 
these natural beauty-spots to the exploded fairies, we may still maintain 
them to he love-tokens left by the kisses of the enamoured sun; the only 
kisses ever received, perchance, by their modest exhibitors ? This photo¬ 
genic blazonry, this galaxy that decorates the roses of the cheek and the 
lilies of the forehead, what are its enamelling stars but relics of sunshine, 
soul-enlivening memorials of bright days, and of pleasant excursions 
with smiling companions beneath a smiling sky ? To prevent the printing 
of these celestial mementos, by veils and parasols, is to suppress a de¬ 
lightful register of past enjoyments, as well as to lose a moralising stimu¬ 
lant to gratitude; for what damsel can fail to think of heaven when §he 
traces its hand-writing upon her face ? Strange ! that spots of court- 
plaister should once have been thought an ornament, and that the tiny 
circlets, stamped by the great circle of the sun, should ever have been 
considered unbecoming. When the pagans afiirmed that Daphne and 
other beautiful damsels were beloved by Apollo, they merely meant to 
say that they were freckled. 


MUMMIES. 

These leathern statues wiU endure, we are told, for two or three thou¬ 
sand years, and many writers have regretted that we have lost the secret 
of preserving what nature’s intentions have consigned to decay. But 
how evanescent is the result of Hhe gums and liquids that thus, for a 
limited term, save a man’s dead body from decomposition, compared with 
the ink which embalms his living mind for ever. Gums and spices, and 
brass and marble, may be securities against immediate oblivion, but “ the 
black liquor with which men write” and print confers an earthly immor¬ 
tality. It might take some of the gall out of an author’s ink if he would 
look upon it as the panoply destined to shield ^his memory against the 
shafts of death and the teeth of time. 

ODDS AND ENDS. 

In the midst of solitude and darkness when we hear and feel and thrill 
with the awfulness of a night-wind, well may we imagine that we are 
auntedd by one of nature’s mighty spirits which is fanning us with its 
wings. 
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Wh^ should old maids be ridiculed for their pet dogs, and birds, and 
favounte flowers ? These substitutes are the companions of the lonely, 
the husbands of the unmarried, the children of the childless. • 

Minds are like glass—the more highly polished the better do they 
reflect: or rather like water, for when troubled they either lose the power 
of reflection altogether, or present objects in a broken and distorted 
state. 

When we meet with reverses, and friends fall from us, our peccadilloes 
are like birds’-nests, which become more and more conspicuous as 
the leaves drop off, tempting every passing urchin to throw a stone at 
them. 

The example of attractive vice is hardly more injurious to morality 
than that of ^agreeable virtue. The wit and pleasant vivacity of our 
old comedy rakes were, perhaps, provocatives to raking; but the starch 
austerity of our modem puritans is equally injurious in an opposite direc¬ 
tion, by provoking a spirit of anti-puritanism. 

The sensibility of the body increases or diminishes, with the cultivation 
of the mind. The girl of fashion, rendered morbidly delicate and fasti¬ 
dious by every reflnement and indulgence, can hardly sleep if a feather of 
her bed be rumpled, and when she perceives anj- powerful odour seems 
about to die of a rose in aromatic ^pain: while the North American 
savage, hardened by the ignorance and roughness of barbarous life, en¬ 
dures the most aggravated torments without wincing. Let us hope that 
animals share a portion of this insensibility to pain, for they have abun¬ 
dant need of it; but let us not act upon this trust, for we are quite inhu¬ 
man enough without it. 

The Abbe Coyer, who was often a self-invited guest, and made himself 
more free than welcome at the housSs of his friends, once met with a re¬ 
buke not less severe than witty from Voltaire. “Do you know the 
difference between yourself and Don Quixote?” inquired the philosopher. 
“ He took inns for chateaus, and you take ch^eaug for iuns.” 

We arc not to suppose that the elephant’s trunk is incapable of felling 
a man because wo see it toying with a feather : we are not to infer that 
the oak wants stability because its light and changeable leaves dance to 
the music of the breeze : nor are we to conclude that a man wants 
solidity and strength of mlnd^ because he may exhibit an occasional play¬ 
fulness and levity. Let no man judge of qualities he cannot see by those 
which he sees. Present appearances are often deceitful. Empty barrels, 
chimneys in summer, and soldiers in peace, are not to be deemed useless 
because they are not immediately used. Even empty forms are often 
representatives of very useful and substantial realities. Like bank-notes, 
they are of little intrinsiq,value, but they represent gold. A mere varia¬ 
tion of forms sometimes involves essential distinctions. In consuming 
tobacco, for instance, what a broad difference between the men who take 
it in snuff, who smoke it in cigars, or who chew it! 

A man’s own self is like his own walnut-tree—he never throws a stone 
at it except to bring down something'that may be nuts to him. To 
blame one’s own conduct is only to provoke contradiction, and to arrive 
at praise by a by-road. Rowers go backwards that they may get for- 
wa^s, and self-eulogists only seem to lower that they may raise them¬ 
selves in the opinion of their hearers. Fain would they resemble the 
snow, which rises the higher the more it falls. 
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FLAOIABISM—CBITICS—AUTHOBS. 

, ** Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunP '—death to those who have 

anticipated our sayings! has been ejaculated by many a disappointed 
author on discovering that the bright idea on which he had been priding 
himself was not an orig^al one. Readers are not aware how difficult it 
is for a writer, especially if he have a treacherous memory, to know what 
he may call his own. Imputed plagiarism is often unconscious co¬ 
incidence, and, instead of carping at identities of thought and phrase, 
we should rather wonder that they do not more frequently occur. So far 
from participating in the angry ejaculation above quoted, I myself, am 
rather proud when I find that an idea which 1 had welcomed as my own 
belongs td some illustrious predecessor, and that I have had the honour, 
therefore, of thinking the thought of a great mind. This sympathy puts 
me in relationship with him, makes him my brother, wherever and when¬ 
soever he may have lived. It is another touch of the nature that makes 
the whole world kin;”—a’mental metempsychosis; a new incarnation of 
a dead author’s brains^—an intellectual resurrection. 

How few critics act upon the golden rule of Coleridge—“ Until you 
understand an author’s ignorance presume yourself ignorant of his un¬ 
derstanding.” Happy in self-conceit, they often mistake want of know¬ 
ledge for the possession of it. Such ignorance may sometimes'be bliss, 
but its exhibitors have very rarely the “ folly to be wise.” 

It has been well remarked that jealousy is the offspring of love, and 
unless the parent strangles the child, the child wUl poison its parent. The 
only love without jealousy, because it is the only one in which we need 
not fear any rivals, is self-love, an insidious passion which is the more to 
be guarded against because it assuries so many disguises. Indulgence of 
children, for instance, is only an alias for self-indulgence; but, alas for the 
weakness of authors! the children of all others to whose feelings their 
parents are most blin^, and whose merits, where any exist, are the most 
absurdly over-rated, are the bantlings of the brain! 

MALIGNANT EXHOBTATION. 

Saint Gille, a grocer of St. Germain, being once invited to a grand 
feast of the Cordeliers, startled the whole‘conclave by exclaiming in a 
sepulchral voice that seemed to proceed from the vaults beneath the 
refectory, “ It were better to pray! It were better to pray!” Under 
the influence of the pdhic occasioned by this apparently supernatural 
rebuke, the whole party hurried off to their prayers and psalms, and it 
was not till next day that one of them ventured to inquire of the grand 
prior who, in his opinion, might "be the probable utterer of the mysterious 
words that had so unexpectedly scared them from their banquet. “They 
must have come from the mouth of Satan,” was the, reply. “Nobody 
else could have been capable of such a malignant exhortation!” 

I 

A SPECULATION. 

Mfty not the human ;^e be destined to undergo the same process of 
childl^d, maturity, ol4 age, decay, extinction, as the individual man? 
Judging from the history of the auimal creation, (and what more proba 
ble than that there should be an analogy between the two,) the suppor 
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sitiou does not seem altogether fanciful. Geological researches show^ us 
that the original forms of organised beings constantly undement a 
change of size and type until many of them finally disappeared; 'whUe 
those that have left representatives have bequeathed them to us in a most 
deteriorated and diminished form, as we may see by comparing the 
^gantic fossil iguanadou with the modern iguana. When man and the 
domestic animals were called into existence, it is presumable that these 
wholesale devourers were materially reduced in size, or altogether anni> 
hilated, that they might not claim too large a share of the earth’s pro¬ 
duce, or become unfitting contemporaries for the new visitants—the 
destined lords of creation. 

Has the physical man gained or lost in stature and personal powers 
since the days of Adam ? Tradition will support both conjectures, for 
both sacred and profane history assert the ancient existence of giants; 
while the pigmies and their wars are recorded in classic annals. To 
stand the wear and tear of a thousand years, 4 l^cthuselah must surely have 
required more corporeal bulk than an ephemeral mannikin of our dege¬ 
nerate days. The Israelites who traversed the holy land told, their bre¬ 
thren that they had seen giants of Anak’s race, in comparison with whom 
men were as grasshoppers. Moses informs us that the bed of Og, king 
of Bashan, was fifteen feet four inches and a half long. Goliath was 
ten feet seven inches high; and these existed after tlie life of man had 
been cut down to its present average! Have the moderns been reduced 
from these Anakim and Rephilim, or have we been enlarged and de¬ 
veloped from the monkeys ? The latter supposition is without physical 
support; and though we often disinter the bones of an individual giant, 
the Egyptian mummies, our most ancient remains of whole races, aie 
rather below than above the average stature of the moderns. 

Is mankind then in its childhood, maturity, or declension ? Judging 
from geological evidences of the world’s infinite antiquity, and of the long- 
enduring cycles before any of the former animal races underwent any 
material alteration of type, or became finally extinct, and recollecting also 
the comparative recency of man’s appearance upon the globe, analogy 
will support the inference of his being only in the outset of his career. 
That he should undergo any corporeal changes seems to be a hardly 
tenable conjecture; but as the ir^stinct of animals is fixed and immutable, 
remaining the same now as it was at the creation, leaving their frames 
alone to be modified and changed, we may infer that while the human 
form remains unaltered, man’s development will be confined to his distin¬ 
guishing attribute, his reason. Assuming him, then, to be in the outset 
of his career, and summing up the mighty conquests in science that he 
has already achieved, and his general advancement in civilisation, what 
imagination can set bounds to the glorious destiny that awaits the 
youngster, as ho wins his triumphant way towards maturity ? Let every 
man believe in these exalting aspirations, and he will do much to realize 
them. Let every man find his own happiness in depositing upon the 
altar of human improvement an offering suitable to his means and oppor¬ 
tunities, and he will best fulfil the purposes for which he was intended, 
best propitiate the benevolent Deity who called him into existence that he 
might best enjoy it by becoming an instrument of good to his fellow- 
creatures. ' H. 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

BY CYRUS BEDDING. 

\ 

Chapter I. * 

Introductory Remarks—Birth-place of the Poet—Family of Campbell—The 
Poet’s Parents—Placed at Glasgow Grammar School—Character as a 
Scholar—Juvenile Compositions—jHis own Statements of his Early^Verses 
—School Anecdote—Obtains a Bursary at Glasgow University—Great 
Progress in Study—Attachment to Classical Learning—Attends the Lectures 
of Professor Millar—His Character of the Professor—Early Friends—Leaves 
Glasgow for Argyleshire—Arrival in Edinburgh—The Figures of Hope— 
Sale of Copyright—Dr. Anderson and Dugald Stewart—Character of Dr. 
Anderson—Mode of Composition—Singular Oversights—High Tone of 
Feeling—Consciousness of his Own Position. 

The real biography of a library man is the history of his works answer¬ 
ing to that of the achievements or adventures of other extraordinary indi¬ 
viduals, or occupying the place of the petty details of business in the short 
lived memoirs of persons merely professional. The mental peculiarities of 
such, all that is linked with sensation, serve in place of stirring incident to 
attract notice and interest the heart. If less exciting, the effects are more 
lasting, from being allied with intellect, and while more instructive en¬ 
listing powerfully on their side the better sympathies of human nature. In 
this view the biography of the imaginative writer, above all that of the 
poet, has a peculiar hold upon the attention. 

There was as little of extraneous incident in tlie career of Campbell, as 
is encountered generally in the lives of other literaiy men. The founda¬ 
tion of his poetical fame was deeply and early laid; his verse will repre¬ 
sent itself to posterity, jjbut a complete knowledge of the man can only be 
handed down by detailing the mode in which that verse was achieved, and 
snatching from oblivioh some traits of the make and disposition which 
worked out its peculiar character and merits. Two years have passed 
since the poet belonged to the living, and endless have been the misre¬ 
presentations propagated regarding him. It is time that some attempt 
should be made to remove them, and exhibit him as he was. This can¬ 
not be done efficiently by any individual who was unacquainted with the 
man before senility laid its hand -upon- him, rendering more than cus¬ 
tomarily feeble a frame of considerable activity, until the last three or 
four years of life bttre u^on it, pressing down the powers of a mind 
once sensitive and yet vigorous, highly endowed and yet full of touching 
simplicity. The likeness which is to remain the lasting portrait should 
be taken from life during the matunty of chae^ter and being, which 
constitute the acme of existence, in reputation as well as physical orga¬ 
nisation. 

The correspondence of the earlier years of the poet’s life might do much 
to illustrate' an interesting portion of his existence; but all men to be pro¬ 
perly described must be thoroughly known, during those years when act¬ 
ing their most conspicuous part. The present writer was intimate with 
the poet, as is pretty well known, for the space of nearly thirty years. 
For twelve years of that terra, ^m 1820 to 1832, as the sequel will show, 
he was, owing to particulib circumstances, so situated^ in relation to the 
Ipoet as no other individual ever could have berai before or subsequently, 
intercourse was confidential during the time Campbell was in the 
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zenith of his reputation; and reserved as the poet was in those days in 
disposition, it may be imagined it required a certain time to work out 
a confidence that never diminished, to judge by the latest interview 
that took place between them during the three or four last years of the 
poet’s life—interviews unavoidably very few to what they had previously 
been, arising solely from obstacles connected with distance of residence and 
the imperative demands of laborious occupation. Yet was the loss scarcely 
to be deplored by the living from sparing friendship the spectacleof a de¬ 
cay sufficiently painful to contemplate. 

The present narration from 1819, has been drawn up from personal 
knowledge, from documents and notes exclusively the writer’s own, and 
partly from a correspondence with the poet, when he was occasionally ab¬ 
sent from town between the years 1820 and 1832. A correspondence 
could only occur under such circumstances. When both were in town, not 
more than two or three days ever elapsed without a meeting, generally 
rendered necessary by matters of business. These letters, the present wri¬ 
ter’s own property, so the law declares, could not be published in the 
present state of that incomprehensible jargon of self-styled wisdom, 
without the consent of other parties, of whom the owner has no know¬ 
ledge. He has, therefore, referred to them only as guides, to keep up 
the continuous chain of his recollections. 

The present publication is that most fitting for such a record. It is that 
which for ten years was intimately connected with the poet himself as its 
editor during the better portion of his life. The New Monthly Maya- 
zine stood alone among periodicfal works. Then, as now, the widest circu¬ 
lated at the highest price of all the works of its class here j it was re¬ 
printed in America, and eagerly sought wherever English was spoken or 
read. Its contributors were the first among the literary men of the time. 
Many have paid with Campbell the debt of nature, others survive, some 
of whom have been distinguished in the senate, at the bar, and in state 
offices. In no periodical work, therefore, cofild dihy recollections of the 
poet be more suitably ushered into the world. 

The biographical statements regarding the poet have been drawn, as 
the reader will perceive, from various sources, and some of the circum¬ 
stances thus stated for the first time, are in themselves curious. The nar¬ 
rative will sufficiently explaiiiP the time when the writer speaks from his 
own personal knowledge. He trusts he has not suffered truth to be any¬ 
where overlayed by panegyric, nor, as is too often done, made a demi-god 
out of a mortal and fallible nature, but rather endeavoured to exhibit one 
of the common family of mankind rising above himself and creating out of 
his own perishing nature a being indestructible. 

From the date of his marriage the poet was eminentlya domestic man, 
fond of solitude at intervals, and given to abstract studies, which were 
attended with no practical result. Yet the muse of Campbell, when she 
did take wing soared on the track of the bird of Jove in advance of the 
time, bearing all the promises which fiiturity realises—those hopes o£ 
which imagination excites genius to the realisation, by untiring efforts 
under new impulses for that end. The muse of Campbell appealed to 
the noblest feelings of humanity, unpolluted by immoral imagery, un¬ 
stained by sycophancy, unmarked by that puling sentimentality which 
degrades the poet’s art, while in some qualities his verse remains unsur¬ 
passed in the circle of British poesy. , 

Those details which in the memoir of one whose life is a continual change 
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of incident, and which in an extreme instance of living adventure, would be 
thought trivial, cannot be deemed out of place, where the endeavour is 
fnore immediately to discriminate between physical differences and the 
superior and more refined attributes of human nature. The rough hand 
of the ploughman can ill appreciate the delicate touch of the finger that 
constructs the almost magical time-piece destined to direct the proud vessel 
along the depths of the ocean. Trivial, and apparently insignificant as 
the last may be to the ignorant, who cannot comprehend its use, that 
use is evident to the professional and cultivated. The nice shades of men¬ 
tal difference are sometimes to be observed through analogy only, or are 
to be read by the medium of this or that symptomatic expression of feel¬ 
ing, oftentimes sufficiently insignificant. Hence there is nothing said or 
done by the man of genius that is unworthy of record, and upon this sound 
principle it will be hereafter seen much is retained, trivial in itself, relating 
to the present poet, eminently contributive to the means of forming 
a conception of the character of the individual. 

The truth is, too, that writers of imagination furnish still less events 
for the memoir writer, because they live in an ideal kingdom of their 
own, in \\hich “the shows of things” are accommodated to the “ desires 
of the mind.” The pursuits of every day life not being included in the 
poet’s category of adventure, and his not belonging to the coarser part of 
human action, unless the reader take a pleasure in analysing delicate 
intellectual distinctions, he may not find gratification in biographical de¬ 
tails relative to such men. Still there are a sufficient number who do 
this, and who will feel pleasure at being made acquainted with the 
minutest circumstances attaching to those whose productions they have 
been accustomed to admire. 

The present memoir being arranged in the order of time in which the 
circumstances occun^d, or nearly so, as far as memory permits, will 
still exhibit instances where association has recalled an event of the past 
and attached it to one^mor« recent, or the last has been had recourse to for 
the illustration of the first. There can be no necessity for that formality 
in such a memoir as the present, which properly belongs to a life of the 
poet compiled from every possible source that was accessible when no 
more remained to be told,’and the perfected and last classic biography of 
the poet was to be completed. The first memoirs of distinguished men 
coming from various sources, each with some contributions unknown to 
the others are but accessories to the last, who may avail himself of the 
aggregate of all to worlf out at some coming time that which it was 
impossible to render equally complete so soon after the subject had de¬ 
parted from among the living. 

Correct views of fact arc the great*duty of those who put together nar¬ 
rations similar to the present, and that without regard or favour to the 
living or the dead. It has been too frequently the custom to disguise 
errors in men of genius as if they were not, in all besides, members of 
the common family of man. has also been too much the habit to 
make memoirs of the dead burn the incense of flattery to the living—in 
the present case it is hoped both these faults will be avoided. 

Thomas Campbell was bom at Glasgow on the 27th of July, 1777. 
His ancestors appear to have resided in Argyleshire, which indeed may 
be gathered from the beautiful lines upon his revisiting a scene in that 
county. A statement has appeared, apparently upon authority, that the 
parish of Kilmartin, lilorth Koapdale, in Argyleshire,«was the poet's birth- 
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place. This statement was strengthened by its author’s declaration that 
he had made a pilgrimage there a few years ago, and visited the hamlet 
where the poet was born, that it was situated at the bottom of a valle^, 
and beautiAilly sheltered on either side by the birch, the mountain ash, 
and the pine tree; the whole scenery being much esteemed for wild and 
romantic beauty. 

There must be some mistake in the foregoing statement. Campbell 
often spoke of Glasgow as his birthplace, and in one of his public ad¬ 
dresses alluded to it expressly as the “ spot” of his birth, a word he 
would not have used in a general sense for any Ideality at a distance from 
that city. Sometimes in the way of joke at the expense of the low- 
landers he would extol the inhabitants of the Highlands and generally 
draw an inference to their advantage, but by this he did not allude to 
himself immediately, but to his descent; no other inference could be 
drawn from what he said on such occasions. 

He was the youngest of ten children, all of whom he survived, and he 
came into the world after a considerable interval from the preceding 
addition to his family, the last of whom that rested with her fathers, 
before he departed himself, was a sister at the advanced age of eighty- 
six. He stated to the present narrator that his father was forn in 1710. 
A picture lay on its edge one day upon his study floor which he said was 
the portrait of his father. It bore the resemblance of a venerable man 
in a wig and old-fashioned costume, but there was not the least trace of 
the poet’s likeness in that of his parent, which he admitted he did not see 
himself. It was remarked to him that from his father having lived to 
beyond ninety, it was probable he himself inherited a long life. “ If 
that were a rule,” he remarked, “ I might expect long life with some 
reason, for adding my birthday to my father's, we want but a year or 
two, of dividing four generations between us, reckoning them at thirty 
years, and I am only forty-eight.”* 

The name of his mother was Mary Campbell; #he is said to have been 
an intelligent clever woman. The poet rarely mentioned her, although he 
often spoke of his father as a sensible, shrewd man of the old school, and 
any thing but a churl. His father was a merchant of Glasgow, and it may 
be inferred was a native of the country rather than the city, from the poet’s 
saying one day that he was •informed by his father that his grandfather 
had said they drank no wine but claret in Scotland in his day, and that 
the quantities consumed were so great as to be out of comparison with all 
the other kinds of wine united, for that they used to fence their gardens 
and orchards with the staves of the claret hogsheads. 

It it is melancholy to reflect how quickly time places human action 
beyond the reach of oral testimony. ’The poet, had he lived until July 
in the present year (1846), would be but seventy, yet of whom can in¬ 
quiry be now made respecting his earlier years and the relations of his 
youth! His celebrity may make some friends in Scotland disclose what 
others may, in a few instances, havq told about him, but there is a 
natural desire to know more than this, and to gratify curiosity to the 
same extent as we are enabled to gratify it, respecting those individuals 
in the full vigour of existence whom we see around us. 

Of the childish days of Thomas Campbell very little is upon recoUec- 
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tion; but it is agreed upon eveiy hand, that he very eariy displayed 
poetic talent. Several of his boyish compositions are extant among his 
g^]otch friends. These are in no other way remarkable than as exhibiting 
the early bias of his mind to the worship of the muses. 

At school there is reason to think that, like the majority of those 
subsequently most distingiushed for excelling in other qualities besides 

{ )oetr^, he could not be brought exactly within that mechanical routine of 
earning which the pedagogue delights to honour. He is reported to have 
been, if not an idle boy, which from his progress could hardly be credible, 
though it is said to be on record, yet one who would only learn by fits 
and starts as he felt it congenial to his inclination—in fact, capable of 
any thing under unfettered application. Dr. Alison was celebrated for 
his assiduity and improved mode of teaching the classics. Campbell was 
placed under his care in 1785. To one of his temperament, mechanical 
routine could not but be uncongenial, if he might be judged of regarding 
his youth by his habits of study when a man. To apply when the men¬ 
tal bias is against application, at the will of a controlling authority, has 
long deprived of the character of “ good boys” at school, those who have 
had a capacity for any kind of learning. Genius is a free plant, and will 
not bo forced. Byron was idle, but could make up three days work in 
one at any time when inclined. Sheridan would not work at all. “ He 
was an enemy to all constraint,” it was said of Cowley, “ so that his 
master never could prevail upon him to learn the rules out of book,” yet 
at ten years of age he wrote the “ History of Pyramus and Thisbe.” 
Campbell’s progress was triumphant, but the mode in which he worked 
it out with his superior talent was no doubt a consequence of his being 
left in a great measure to take his own way in imbibing the elements of 
learning; the sagacity of Dr. Alison, who had broke away from the old 
and strict system of teaching, discovering his pupil’s peculiar disposition. 
Campbell was therefore no exception to the rule that has been observed to 
hold good with so man/-great names. 

Some verses of Campbell, on a parrot’s death, mentioned as his first, 
will at least bear a comparison with those of Johnson upon the duck ; the 
last, indeed, conclude with a piece of very boyish information, but the 
lexicographer was no great poet. The concluding lines of Campbell’s juve¬ 
nile performance have not a much higher clattn to poetical merit. They 
were composed in 1788, and were long extant in the large boyish hand of 
their author at ten years of age. It is a singular coincidence that 
Campbell’s first, and one «of his last compositions, amid bodily and no 
slight decline of poetical efficiency, should be lines on a parrot. The last 
thus produced showed that, unlike Waller, it could not be said of him, 
that “ it was impossible to distinguish** between what he wrote at twenty, 
and what he wrote at eighty”—such are the diversities of genius I Here 
are the lines written and circulated in 1788. 

ELEGY ON POLL. 

WBITTEK OH THE DEATH OP A SCHOOLMASTEb’s PAVOCBITE PABBOT. 

Melpomene, ihou Queen of Tears, 

Attend my dirge of woe. 

Nor blush with harmony to deck. 

My numbers as. they flow. 
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Poor Poll was but an hourly joy, 

A gift soon to decay— 

Emblem of all our earthly bliss. 

That only lasts a day. 

The dust of death is poor Poll’s heart, 

Poor Irvine he doth cry : 

“ O, may the day of the year be dark 
On which my Poll did die 1” 

• * 

&c. 8fc. 

What a vast interval in merit between these lines and the “ Pleasures 
of Hope!” yet they ser%'e to show the changes genius and ten years 
may effect in the day-spring of life. 

Campbell himself stated that he began his poetic career with some 
Ossianic verses, which were printed at the joint expense of his school¬ 
fellows, when he was thirteen years of age; that at fifteen he wrote a 
poem on the “ Queen of France,” which was published in the Glasgow 
Courier ; that at eighteen he printed his elegy called “ Love and Mad¬ 
ness and before he had completed his twenty-second year, his “ Plea¬ 
sures of Hope.” There is a story current on the aiuthority of Galt, an 
authority very dubious, owing to his general inaccuracies, that the boys 
paid some ridiculous trifle in order to have their schoolfellow’s poem in 
print, and that the “ Pleasures of Hope” was first published by subscription, 
he, John Galt, being one of the subscribers. The utter want of truth 
in the latter part of this statement will presently be made manifest. 

At school Campbell was not a little inclined to boyish mischief upon 
his own testimony. Talking on one occasion of school days, when he 
was spending an hour at the house of a mutual friend. Dr. Evans, at 
Hampstead, he said that at school both himself and his comrades wrote 
songs, and sometimes lampoons, and used to sing them after their own 
fashion to any tune that would apply. Thi* waS considered very objec¬ 
tionable in those days, when the Scotch were more “ rigidly righteous” 
than they find it convenient to be in these innovating times. The boys 
were much tormented by the length of the sermons of a grave divine, 
who not only bored them into weariness upon points of doctrine of which 
they could comprehend notliing, but spun his discourses out to an unbear¬ 
able longitude. At length the whim came into their heads to turn him 
into ridicule out of revenge. In his sermons there was no end to the 
repetition of the phrase, “ the good old way,” in the manner of recom¬ 
mendation to his hearers “ to keep in the good old way,” to remember 
“ the good old way.” Whatever was the text, the preacher was certain 
to get in these words over and over again. This was so prominent a fea¬ 
ture in the' good minister’s delivery, that no one could misunderstand his 
identity upon repeating the phrase. The poet and his schoolfellows 
therefore wrote a song—most probably the whole was his own—in which 
seizing upon the obnoxious phrase, they,made it the burden of their verse, 
and identified the minister with the ridicule. There was a sort of chorus 
appended to each stanza, that terminated with the line— 

There’s nothing like the merry, merry good old way. 

From the boys of the school the chorus soon spread over the city; that 
in those days was nothing in extent and population to what it is at pre¬ 
sent. The ministor was greeted with exclamations about the “ merry 
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good old way” where he little expected the salutation. But,” added 
the poet, “ it did not suffice to turn him out of the * old way;’ he con- 
titmed to annoy us as much as ever with his long sermons and wearisome 
repetitions. A great noise was made about our want of duty towards 
the godly man, and we were pronounced incorrigible, profane scoundrels 
altogether, because the authors of the song were not g^ven up. We re¬ 
paid this censure by an increased impatience at long sermons, and by 
other boyish revenge of the same nature.” 

At thirteen Campbell gained a bursary in Glasgow university, on 
Leighton's foundation, in competition with a candidate double his own 
age. Thus successful, he was excited by a spirit of emulation to exert 
himseff still more. He annually bore off prizes, while his efforts in the 
Greek tongue were fully as successful as those in the Latin had been. 
He bore off one prize for a translation of the “ Clouds” of Aristophanes. 
His success here was most probably the reason that induced him to pub¬ 
lish subsequently the translations from Tyrtaeus, Aleman, and Medea, 
which appeared in his works following the “ Pleasures of Hope,” in the 
earlier editions of that poem. Though as youthful efforts, they are of a 
character to merit praise; yet in comparison with what he gave to the 
world in English poetry, they cannot be estimated proportionably high. 
The versions of Polwhele and of Pye are equal to them in merit, and in 
some parts more literal. When the first collected edition of his poems 
was published by Mr. Colburn, which took place during the last illness of 
his wife, it was proposed to place these translations last of all in the two 
volumes, of which that edition was composed, but their author would not 
agree to it, and they were placed at the end of the first. When the 
cheap edition, published by Mr. Moxon in 1839, was put together, 
Campbell brought them back himself still nearer to the “ Pleasures of 
Hope.” It is probable that they dwelt strongly and agreeably on his 
memory, and he felt no inclination to treat them slightingly, for he was 
governed in such casc^ by his sensibility rather than by his reason, how¬ 
ever sufficing. The value set by authors upon their literary progeny is 
no criterion of sterling worth. Milton preferred “ Paradise Lost” to 
“ Paradise Regained,” and Campbell may therefore stand excused for 
cherishing impressions which had gathered strength by time, and were of 
an enduring character. This might be judged from his frequent allusions 
to the Greek lyric poets both in writing and conversation. 

The time he passed at the university the poet always mentioned with 
affectionate feeling in later life. There, no doubt, the season of study 
depending more upon his own volition and the moment when the mind 
is in a proper tune, than upon compulsory efforts, when labour is under 
the constraint of another’s will, he made a progress proportionably rapid, 
particularly in the ancient classics. His success seems to have given 
him a predilection for that kind of learning. When he had acquired 
the German, he read all the German writers upon the classics of Greece 
and Rome, and continued to rea,d all that was published new regarding 
them, to the very last of his reading at all. Except metaphysics and 
- biblical literature, he at one time neglected almost every other topic. 
The geography of the ancients, for example, he knew more accurately 
than that of the moderns. A continued attachment to that which in 
early life was most gratifying to us, is natural to our self-love as well as 
to our general humanity. 

It is on record though not perhaps singular, that the poet kept so 
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close to favourite studies as to neglect many branches of infonnation, 
in ivluch it would not be expected he was so little versed. He did 
not, therefore, acquire the species and general properties of things 
which Imlac says, in “ Rasselas,*' should be in possession of the poet 
through all their varieties. He was ever more inclined to metaphysical 
research than would be expected in a writer whose fame reposes upon 
works of imagination. At the time he was a student at Glasgow univer* 
sity, where he remained between four and five years, he attended the 
lectures of Dr. Millar, a professor of extraordinaiy merit and of liberal 
opinions, who had the art of making the driest studies captivating. That 
a poet could be enraptiued with lectures upon Roman law, seems in 
itself convincing that the attractive power of the lecturer was something 
very much out of the common way. Almost equally attached to Jardine, 
the professor of logic, it is not wonderful that, with all his poetic bias, 
Campbell should have too often forgotten his muse, lovely and attractive 
as she was to others, for the speculative* studies to which education had 
too much bent his mind. His admiration of MiUar he has left upon 
record. 

Whether John Millar’s doctrines,” he said, “ were always right, is 
one question; but that they were generally so, and that right doctrines 
could not be expounded by a better teacher, 1 believe is questioned by 
none who ever listened to him. His writings always seem to me to be 
imperfect casts of his mind, like those casts of sculpture which* want the 
diaphanous polish of the original marble. I heard him, when I was but 
sixteen, lecture on Roman law. A dry subject enough it would have 
been in common hands; but in his hands Heineccius was made a feast to 
the attention. His eyes, his voice, his figure, were commanding; as if 
nature had made him for the purpose of giving dignity and fascination 
to oral instruction. Such was the truth, cheerfidness and courage, that 
seemed to give ercctness to his shapely bust, he might have stood to 
the statuary for a Roman orator ; but he was tdb much in earnest with 
his duty, and too manly, to affect the orator, but keeping close to his 
subject, he gave it a seriousness that was never tiresome, and a gaiety 
that never seemed for one moment unillustrative or unnecessary. His 
cheerfulness appeared as indispensable os his gravity, and his humour 
was as light as his seriousness was intense. But he was the contrast of 
those weak men, who suffer either their gaiety or gravity to run away 
with them—he was master of both. His students were always in the 
class before him, waiting as for a treat. It was rumoured that he was 
coming. There was a grave look of pleasure on every face when he 
began ; and I thought—it might be imagination—that there was a mur¬ 
mur of regret when the time was at an end. Once, when he was lec¬ 
turing in his best style and spirit, an English student, though perfectly 
sober and meaning no offence, was so carried away by interest in the 
subject, that, forgetting himself, he made a remark aloud to the pro¬ 
fessor. It was as much against etiquette as speaking to a parson in 
church. A look from John Millar was sufficient to bring any man to 
his recollection, and the face of the student who had offered the involun¬ 
tary compliment, was instantly covered with blushes.” 

Under teachers who thus secured to themselves the love as well as 
respect of the students, it is not wonderful that Campbell should have 
made great progress. “ Professor Millar has been dead these twenty-eight 
years,” Campbell naid, in 1829, showing me one of Ms works. This 
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i*' Millar’s * Historical View of the English Government ;* it is full of 
information, and well> worth reading. How he would have rejoiced, had 
Ife been alive, at the triumph of free principles after the war he saw be¬ 
gun to put them down.” It was said that Campbell’s undeviating liberal 
princijdes were imbibed from the zealous Whig politics of Professor 
Millar, most probably at the time of which mention is now made. 

When Campbell quitted the university, he went into Argyleshire, 
where for a short time he resided as a tutor, and while thus employed, 
wrote his verses on visiting a scene in that county. On the same spot 
the branch of the Campbells from which he sprang had once resided. 
It is in the vicinity of Loch Awe, twelve miles north-west from the 
Crinal canal, the locality, in fact, already alluded to, as supposed by some 
to be the poet’s birth-place. Of the dwelling of the Campbells, now— 

All ruined and wild is their roofless abode, 

And lonely the dark raven’s sheltering tree. 

While at the university, Campbell formed several friendships. Among 
them was that of the Reverend Hamilton Paul, of Broughton. Paul 
was a poet, too, though of a different degree from his friend, and he 
said to Campbell when the poet w'ent to Edinburgh, “ Thomas, I see 
from the way poetry is coming upon you, that whatever other profes¬ 
sion you try, it will be the one through which you will be most distin¬ 
guished in the world. I am about to leave verse for another pursuit— 
yours be the laurel, the kirk mine.” 

It was towards the close of the year 1798, that Campbell reached 
Edinburgh, the world before him and his place of rest as yet unsettled, 
as indeed the object of his journey seems to have been. Attached to 
solitude, and resident in a romantic district, it was in Argyleshire that 
he first thought of composing the “ Pleasures of Hope,” and there he 
sketched the outline of the poem, and, indeed, completed a draught of 
it. There was no originalksy in the name. Akenside’s “ Pleasures of 
Imagination” had long before been published, and Rogers’ “ Pleasures 
of Memory” had preceded that time by nearly six years. Which of 
these suggested the title it is now of little moment to examine, since, 
that it was not original must be evident. It is probable, indeed almost 
certain, that the rough copy of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” yet existing in 
manuscript, was all that the poet brought to Edinburgh. In later times 
he seemed to fling a veil of mystery over the history of his earliest per¬ 
formance. Hence, it is likely, arose so many conflicting statements 
about its origin and publiceftion. When the copyright expired in 1828, the 
poet mentioned to a friend the circumstance of his parting with it, and said 
that the booksellers had made two or three hundred a year of the sale of 
the poem, from the commencement, he’*had very little doubt ,* that Messrs. 
Longman had applied to him for leave to sell off a part of an edition 
which they had upon hand. “How do I know that they may not, 
having a selling book, have printed the last edition with a view to the 
expiration of the copyright ? Shall you be passing that way,” he said to 
his friend, “ to-day or to-morrow ? I cannot go under these distressing 
' rircumstances.” Mrs. Campbell was then lying in a hopeless state. 
On receiving an affirmative reply the poet requested he would call on 
Messrs. Longman, with a positive refusal of the request ; the matter of 
the copies upon hand might be settled some other way. 

He determined, at the same time, to collect and publish all his poetical 
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works. The present narrator asked him whedier it was tme that he got 
but fifty pounds for the copyright of the “ Pleasures of Hope/’ and he 
nq)lied that was the correct sum. Upon which he remarked to hiili 
that it was an unludky adventure in puhlication; but that no London^ 
bookseller would have given such a sum to a young stranger for the best 
tragedy of Shakspeare at a venture. “Oh,” replied the poet, “I did 
not go to mine unrecommended;” alluding, it is probable, to tlie 
recommendation of Dr. Anderson, who must have had considerable in¬ 
fluence with Mundell and Son, from their being his own publishers. 

The supposition was that the sum of fifty pounds had been paid to the 
poet in the usual manner; but the following statement of facts, ascer¬ 
tained since his decease, shows that Campbell, as already observed, was 
not, for some unknown reason, at all inclined to be communicative in 
more than was absolutely necessary respecting the copyright of his 
poem. There were some circumstances of novelty attaching to it, which 
he could hardly have forgotten, especially as he was free enough in his 
communications of incidents of an earlier date. 

Campbell did not receive fifty pounds in money for the copyright of 
the “ Pleasures of Hope,” but he parted with the copyright of the poem 
altogether for two hundred printed copies, to be received of the pub¬ 
lishers. This is shown by the following documents belonging to Mundell 
and Son, in the course of the business transacted between them. It must 
be observed that the dedication of the first edition bore a date three 
months antecedent, or April 13, 1799. 

Exempt from a letter, dated July 13, 1799. 

“ As the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ are now published, it is proper that it be 
expressed in writing what bargain I made with you about the copyright 
of the work. It was settled that, for two hundred copies of the book in 
quires, Mundell and Son should have the entire copyright of the poem. 

(Ilddressed) “ Thomas Camfbeli..” * • 

Exempt from letter, dated July 15, 1799. 

“ I acknowledge having sold you the copyright of the ‘ Pleasures of 
Hope,’ for two hundred copies in quires. 

(Signed) * “ Thomas Campbell.” 

Now, two hundred copies in quires would be above fifty pounds, and 
supposing the sum of fifty shillings for boarding, and selling at six shillings, 
he must have received fifty-seven pounds ten shillings for the copyright. 
He also received from his booksellers, of their own free will, twenty-five 
pounds for every edition of a thousand copies, or, if two thousand were 
printed, fifty pounds, which sums were sometimes remitted to him in 
London, through Longman and Co. On this score his receipts were 
one hundred and fifty pounds more. Some misunderstanding taking 
place between the poet and Mundell and Son, these free payments were 
discontinued. Besides these payments, Capipbell received permission to print 
by subscription a quarto edition, the. seventh, for his own benefit. This edi¬ 
tion yielded him at least six hundred pounds more, or, in all, eight hundred- 
and seven pounds. Campbell did not receive less than nine hundred pounds 
for the copyright of the “Pleasures of Hope” alone. 

Nearly half a century ago, such a profit upon a poem of eleven hun¬ 
dred lines, was equal to that of Byron, in a more vaunted literaiy era^ 
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a poet whose writings had a prodi^ous run, even, as it is well known, to 
the utmost of profit that the most popular author could expect to receive 
who does not retain his copyright. The “ Pleasures of Hope” brought its 
author fifteen shillmgs and a fraction a line; and Byron, in receiving two 
thousand five hundred pounds for “ Manfred,” the “ Prisoner of Chillon,” 
and the third canto of “ Childe Harold,” got no more. It is true that 
the booksellers, their heirs, executors, and assigns, may quintuple such 
sums, but the author can have no ground to complmn. The bargain 
made by the author of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” proved that he had no 
reason to censure the time in which he published, which appreciated his poem 
more correctly nearly half a century ago, and with half the present read- 
ing population of the British Isles, than it would have done had he 
written later; seeing that Byron, with his astonishing popularity, and 
driving the bargain of a well-known author, got no more than Campbell 
received, in the way of overplus, through a concession of his publishers. 

Mundell and Co., therefore, behaved with extraordinary generosity, and' 
they were rewarded by the public of those times proportionably. It must 
be confessed, that when the poet years afterwards, at a public dinner, as¬ 
tounded the company by proposing the health of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Emperor of the French, in an assembly where that wonderful man was in 
those days looked upon as little other than his Satanic majesty, and being 
asked how he could give such a toast, replied, ‘‘ He shot a bookseller,” 
the experience of the past ought to have whispered him, that he showed 
a lapse of taste. This statement, now for the first time given, rests 
upon competent authority. 

The first edition of “ The Pleasures of Hope,” was dedicated to Dr. 
Anderson, to whose friendly aid the author was deeply indebted. Dr. 
Anderson possessed a highly cultivated literary taste, and to him it is 
probable that the original draught now in existence was submitted. It 
is not possible to say what numerous changes and alterations the poem 
underwent before it reached its last point of refinement. The origftial 
copy, it appears, consisted of no more than four hundred lines. In the 
manuscript, at the end, was appended “ The Irish Harper’s Lament for his 
Dog,” at present printed in Campbell’s poems as “ The Harper.” This 
manuscript belongs now to a gentleman who obtained it from Dr. Mur¬ 
ray, in his day professor of Oriental languages in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh ; it stands in Campbell’s handwriting. 

It is probable that Dr. Anderson made so many suggestions in the 
way of alteration and emendation, that the poet set*about the recomposi¬ 
tion of the whole poem. Campbell being once asked if such a manuscript 
copy were not in existence, is stated to have replied in the negative. This 
was not unlikely. When I put the question to Campbell separately about 
several of his poems that I had obtained in manuscript, in order to add 
them to his first collected edition, there was one which he could not tell 
whether he had written or not. His carelessness about papers, too, that 
were not in immediate use, thosCrWho knew his habits can easily ima¬ 
gine. The last copy of “ The Pleasures of Hope,” completed, any rough 
copy that preceded, fragments of his composition, or unperfected verses, 
would have been left to their fate about his study-floor, or flung into the 
grate. The poet’s sincere belief in the non-existence of such a copy is, 
therefore, not at all to be doubted; perhaps the faintest shade of it re¬ 
mained no longer in his memory. 
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How very dififerent the first poem began, maj be judged by comparing 
the opening lines of “ The Pleasures of Hope,” as they now exist—bet- 
ginning ® 

At summer eve when heaven’s etnereal bow, 

with the following opening in the original draught. Those who are enrap¬ 
tured with the unfinished emasculated verse of the present hour, and treat 
the labour of such as polish and condense their poetical compositions 
with affected scorn, will prefer the original opening of the “ Pleasures of 
Hope” to that which was finally attached to it. Yet even these are no 
every-day lines. 

Seven lingering moons have cross’d the starry line 
Since Beauty’s form, or Nature’s face divine, 

Had power the somb’re of my soul to turn— 

Had power to wake my strings and bid them burn. 

The charm dissolves! What Genius bade me go 
To search the unfathom’d mine of human woe— 

The wrongs of man to man, of clime to clime— 

Since Nature yoked the fiery steeds of Time— 

The tales of death—since cold on Eden’s plain 
The beauteous mother clasp’d her Abel slain— 

Ambitious guilt—since Carthage wept her doom— 

The patriot’s fate—since Brutus fell with Home? 

The charm dissolves! My kindling fancy dreams 
Of brighter forms inspired by gentler themes ; 

Joy and her rosy flowers attract my view, 

And Mirth can please, or Music charm anew ; 

And Hope, the harbinger of golden hours. 

The light of life, the fire of Fancy’s powers 
Keturns:—Again I lift my trembling gaze. 

And bless the smiling guest of otlier days. 

So when the Northern in the lonely^gloom. 

Where Hecla’s fires the Polar ni^it illume. 

Hails the glad summer to his Lulean shores. 

And, bow’d to earth, his circling suns adores. 

So when Cimmerian darkness wakes the dead. 

And hideous Nightmare haunts the curtain’d bed. 

And scowls her wild eye on the maddening brain. 

With speechless horrors thrill the slumbering swain. 

When shapeless fiends inhale his tortur’d breath. 

Immure him living in the vaults of death; 

Or lead him lonely through the charnell’d aisles. 

The roaring floods, the dark and swampy vales. 

When rock’d by winds he wanders on tlie deep. 

Climbs the tall spire, or scales the beetling steep, 

His life blood freezing to the central urn. 

No voice can call for aid, no limb can turn. 

Till eastern shoot the harbinger of day. 

And night and all her spectres fade away. 

If then some wand’ring huntsman of the morn 
Wind from the hill his murmuring bugle horn. 

The shrill sweet music wakes the slumberer’s ear. 

And melts his blood, and bursts the bands of fear; 

The vision fades—the shepherd lifts his eye— 

And views the lark that carols to the sky. 
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By a dose comparison.it will be discovered what lines are altered from 
the original draught, and what are altogether omitted’; nor is it an un- 
pteasing task thus to follow the refinement of the cruder expression of 
the thoughts im to their highest polish. An idea of the extreme care 
and laborious finish given by young Campbell to his compositions can 
only be formed in this mode. The accident of the poet falling thus early 
into the hands of such an accomplished critic and man of kindly nature 
as Dr. Anderson, was one of those lucky circumstances that befall the 
favoured of fortune in early life, and contributed greatly to the poet’s 
success. He ever spoke of Dr. Anderson as one to whose judgment he 
should bow on any literary question, notwithstanding the experience he 
had himself subsequently attained. 

It would be interesting and curious to know all that took place be¬ 
tween the poet and his lettered friend, who had then the chief weight of 
literary authority in Edinburgh. How the labour of the author was 
taxed by the fastidiousness of the critic; how the poet’s efforts, stimu¬ 
lated to exertion, produced the consecutive portions of the poem to his 
delighted friend; what was said, and still more what was felt; how the 
poet was at one time elevated at the prospect of success, at another de¬ 
pressed, his imaginary lack of merit in his own view discouraging him, 
while it was the criterion of the greatest; how his heart secretly exulted 
at the prospect of success, for he ever strove to conceal his emotions— 
but all this and more is now as a buried and lost treasure. That he must 
have enjoyed his first residence in Edinburgh, is hardly doubtful. Few 
anecdotes of him made public relate to that time. It appears, that while 
there he was much given to solitude. He was often seen wandering alone 
over the bridge or in the vicinity of the city, perhaps mentally working 
up the verses of his poem, and nurturing flattering visions of the future. 
At times he hummed a tune as he went saunteringly along unobservant 
of all around him, as was his way in later years. 

When Dr. Andersoit died, Campbell, after having enumerated the 
particulars of his life, and his various literary labours, terminated some 
remarks upon his friend as follows:— 

“ Dr. Anderson’s habits were so regular, and his disposition so cheer¬ 
ful and animated, that his old age stole upon him almost imperceptibly. 
For the last winter he had been more than usually confined to the house 
by a succession of bad colds ; but the disease which proved fatal and ter¬ 
minated very speedily, was a dropsy in the chest. Yet to the last he 
retained the possession of his mind, together with his habitually quiet and 
social temper. On the close approach of death he displayed affecting 
and exemplary resignation, and spoke of his dissolution with tender re¬ 
membrances of lost and surviving friends, as well as with pious hopes of 
futurity. His remains were taken to his native place, Camwath, and de¬ 
posited, as had alw^s been his wish, beside his father and his mother. 
As a literary critic. Dr, Anderson was distinguished by a warm and honest 
sensibility to the beauties of poetry, and by extreme candour. His cha¬ 
racter was marked by the most urbane manners, the most honourable 
probity in his dealings, and by unshaken constancy in friendship. He 
was an encouraging frjend to young writers, and to him the author of 
“ The Pleasures of Hope,” who was long and mutually attached to him, 
dedicated his first production.” 

This is at least declaratory of the poet’s recollection of past obligations 
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of which he was never unmindful to show his acknowledgment, when 
they occurred to him, for it is necessary to premise this. From his habit 
of abstraction, he often stood in need of a flapper. No one was moM 
ready to do what was kind, agreeable, or useful to others, than he was, 
but his omissions at times gave ground to those who did not know his 
way, for the supposition that his neglects were wilful. This was not the 
fact; no man existing had a better heart, or was more ready to perform 
a friendly action. He spoke, too, in .the kindest manner of Dugald 
Stewart, who was one of his first Edinburgh acquaintance. In referring to 
Stewart’s w'orks, and his account of the “ Life and Writings of Dr. 
Beid,” who had christened the poet, he said that the profound character 
of Stewart’s writings on the “ Philosophy of the Human Mind,” he felt 
almost too much for him, that it was a continued object of his admira¬ 
tion ; tliat his theory of mind was wonderful; that he was one of the 
greatest men Scotland ever produced in his estimation. He was one 
of my best and earliest friends, too,” said Campbell, “ whom it is not 
possible for me to forget. He gave me rules for thinking, and much ex¬ 
cellent advice.” 

It is not to be supposed that Dugald Stewart was of much assistance 
to Campbell in the composition of poetry. Dr. Anderson, whose acquire¬ 
ments were more directed to judge works of an imaginative character, 
not merely to criticise, but to suggest and prompt improvements was his 
main aid. Dr. Anderson lived in John-street, Edinburgh, and tliither 
Campbell used to carry his alterations and additions, in manuscript, to 
receive the judgments which were often to renew corrections and altera¬ 
tions. To Uie united attention of both author and critic was the poem 
ultimately indebted for its perfection. It was read and re-read, and the 
result was proportional to the pains which had been taken. The sale of 
this lasting monument of taste and poetical excellence affords a very high 
idea of the literary public of that day. 

“ The Pleasures of Hope” appeared in tjje suthor’s twenty-second 
year, in the month of May, 1799. The poet had sojourned in Edinburgh 
at that time about seven or eight months, and he had acquired during Ins 
residence the friendship of every distinguished individual in the Um- 
versity. 

Referring to “ The Pleasures of Hope,” one day, the poet asked a 
friend which he preferred, that or the “ Gertrude.” Upon the reply that 
the last was the preferable poem, although there were passages in “ The 
Pleasures of Hope” that were superior to any in his “ Gertrude,” he 
said, “ I am glad you agree with me. I prefer ‘ Gertrude’ myself.” 

It was thought that in composing the “ Pleasures of Hope” he com¬ 
pleted the sections separately, but not in the order in which they now 
appear. This was the most facile mode, as there is no continuous story, 
the poem being didactical. He said that it was composed much in that 
way. Each attribute or invocation being sometimes continuousnn sense, 
and sometimes not with the paragraph which follows, he could thus com¬ 
pose, then select and arrange, as his taste or fancy might dictate. When 
a new idea came into his mind he could follow it out to completion, and 
afterwards perfect others that he had begun before and not completed, 
leaving the work of arrangement to the last. It has been said that the 
opening lines were intended for the conclusion, and this is very proba¬ 
ble. A 
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Almost faultless as well as being exquisitely beautiful, the Pleasures 
of Hope" has some trivial errors, which on tmt account appear the more 
ismarkable, and these errors, too, though small, are of a very obvious 
character. With all the graces of execution and elaborateness of work¬ 
manship that they should have escaped both himself and Dr. Anderson, 
the last so recognised for his critical acumen, is wonderful. The remark 
was once ventured to him that the introduction of tigers to the shores of 
Lake Erie- 

On Erie's banks where tigers steal away. 

was an error that might easily be corrected in future editions. He 
admitted it was an error, but he would not alter it because it had gone 
through so many editions. It really was, perhaps, that his pride would 
not permit him the admission of the error, and that it would be thought 
he used it being of opinion it was a legitimate poetical licence. When he 
wrote it he had read little, perhaps, of natural history. Indeed, to the 
last of his life this was a subject of which he knew next to nothing—out 
of his line of study altogether. Nine or ten years afterwards he com¬ 
mitted similar errors. In the same paragraph, unless the word “ curfew” 
be disconnected from its character and used metonymically, which, per¬ 
haps, was the poet’s design, he is almost equally unfortunate, as the 
epithet recals a crime against freedom which the poet could never connect 
in his mind with the desired advance of Canadian civilisation. In the 
lines referring to Commodore Byron we find hyaenas in South America, 
equally out of place. But these are only specks on a beautiful disc. 
What does it matter that in one place for the sake of a rhyme he uses 
the singular for the plural, or borrows a line with the exception of one 
word verbatim, unperceived by himself or his critical guide. The poem 
is so full of the choicest flowers of poetry—it is such a garland of rich 
odours, and of “colours dipt in heaven,” exquisitely arranged, that it 
becomes us to enjoy the sweets rather than set about discovering here 
and there a faded leaf thiit may only set off the gorgeousness of the 
mass, in a production which it seems difficult to expect will be surpassed, 
and of the superiority of which there was little doubt of the author’s 
consciousness. 

There was a high tone of thinking about Campbell. lie never spoke 
of his own poetry but on very rare and#unavoidable occasions. His 
feeling was of the right kind; he experienced that sort of pride which is 
utterly wanting in the tribe of writers of the hour who act so differently. 
He had been visiting a vain author one day who displayed upon his 
drawing-room table a nhmber of elegantly bound books, two or three 
volumes among which were his own productions. On coming away 
walking towards home, he said to me:—“ Did you observe the works of 

-just now, displayed upon his own table with so much ostentation ? 

it is bengath a writer of merit; if they had been worth sixpence they^ 
would not have been perked up under our noses in that way.” 

During the last year or two of his life a qualified exception may be made 
to this, but no one in his better days possessed so much of that just pro¬ 
priety of feeling which can have no existence except in an organisation 
of great sensibility, conscious of innate power, feartul of the degradation 
of its renown through its own actions, ambitious of fame and exceedingly 
solicitous about the preservation of the place it had attmned by the pro¬ 
ductions of its geq^. 
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Telling Campbell on a partacular oocasion that he had been abused by 
a party, from wnom an attack though of no great importance was some¬ 
what annoying, he replied, “I don’t care what th^ say of me.** He a2^- 
peared to lav a stress upon the last word, indicating << if they do attack 
me personally they cannot iigure the reputation Of my poetry—that is 
secured.** The apparently unintentional emphasis on a word will sometimes 
explain what is passing in the mind, as the key unlocks the latent mean¬ 
ing of the cypher. 

The various and magnificent range of English poetry presents no 
example of early excellence to equal the ** Pleasures of Hope.’* The 
** Vamek” of Beckford, written at the same age, is perhaps, the most 
striking specimen of early prose writing we possess, coupled too with the 
fact of its having been written in a foreign langpuage. Both productions 
are remarkable for bearing marks of the highest possible mental culture. 
The laborious polish in the verses of the “ Pleasures of Hope*’ are among 
the best proofs to what an extent the English is capable of being refined, 
and how far the capabilities of the language will go in that species of 
poetical composition which can alone be expected to attain in the eyes of 
true taste a classical and healthful longevity—^but to make further com¬ 
ment upon the merit of that which has received the plaudit of the world 
for half a century would be superfluous and out of place, stamped as it 
is with the impress of permanent endurance. 


THE NIGHT IS COME, BELOVED! 

B7 F. A. B. 

Go forth, beloved, into the dim night. 

Take thou thy way; oh ! cheerless is the dark. 

And fiercely doth the savage north wind bije, 
j4nd threat’ningly its suriy voice doth bark. 

Oh! that I were a star to shine upon thee, 

A gentle moonlight break in the black sky, 

A bright hearth blazing through some casement on thee. 
Which thou should'st bless as thou goest lonely by! 

1 listen as the gathering storm doth blow, 

First faint and far, then deep, and loud, and near. 

And think where furthering still thy footsteps g^, 

And stretch my arms, and wish that thou wert here. 

The curtain’d couch, with folded draperies. 

And pillows soft, invites my drooping brow; 

Sweet dreams lay their light fingers on my eyes. 

The night is come, beloved, where art thou ? 

Thou art not here, how in that lonely bed 

Thy thought will harmt me through my wishful sleejang ; 

Shall 1 not hear thy voice, and t£en thy tread, 

And see thee steal from me, and wake with weeping. 

Good night, good night; oh! that my love nught be 
An everlasting blessing wrapping thee. 

Oh ! that I were but God, that I might see 
Thine eyes, oh! my beloved, eternally. 
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IBRAHIM PASHA IN SYRIA. 
By W. Feancis Ainswoeth, Esq. 


I. 


THE CONQUEST OP SYEIA. 

Mohammad Ali, bora in 1769 at Cavala, took with him to F^'pt 
from his native country one wife, Amina Khanum, who bore him four 
children, of whom two, viz., Tussun and Ismael Pashas are dead, and 
two living, viz., Ibrahim Pasha, aged fifty-five years, and Nazly Khanum, 
widow of the Deftardar Mohammad Bey. Some persons assert that 
Ibrahim is only the son of Amina by a former marriage, but no state¬ 
ment of the pasha’s, who has ever manifested towards Ibrahim the anxious 
affection of a father, has ever given countenance to this opinion, which 
is disbelieved by the majority, although there is no doubt that it has 
obtained so generally as to be a serious obstacle to his authority.* 

Ibrahim’s education was better attended to than his father’s, and hence 
he is a more civilised man. His powers of discrimination are the same, 
he is equal to him in talent, firmness, and perseverance, and if he has 
less tact and cunning he possesses more generosity and principle, without 
any of the sordid avarice and selfish implacability which mark the conduct 
of Mohammad Ali. His personal courage is so great as to frequently 
merge into rashness, and this feature in his character has been a frequent 
source of anxiety to his father, from the fear of his son’s being drawn by 
it into military failures or into some fatal scrape. As a youth, Ibrahim 
was thoughtless, proud, and cruel. Many anecdotes have been related 
illustrative of these faults iQ his character. The most remarkable were 
his tilting with his jarid, in the square of the Usbakiya, against a number 
of defenceless English prisoners. This was when eighteen years of age. 
Others were his practising with his rifle from his window at the leather- 
skins of the water-carriers as they passed along from the Nile, and the 
making the prisoners of Missolonghi salt their comrades* ears ; but all 
these are mere reports, and have but a very slender foundation to repose 
upon. 

Certain it is that when he returned from his successes in Peninsular 
Arabia, followed by a banfl of ignorant rufBans as wild and hot-headed 
as himself, he was flushed with his victories and ambitious of further 
military distinction ; but the campaign in Greece, which was terminated 
W the battle of Navarino, taught 'the impetuous young soldier that 
Franks and Wahabis were very different persons, juid that their system 
of military tactics was also different; in fact, that he knew little or 

• Upon this subject Dr. Yates, an*-excellent observer, says, “The likeness to 
the pasha is too well marked to mistaken.” (“ Modern History and Condition 
of Egypt,” vol. ii. p. 108 .) Fontanier tells an incredible story of Drovetti, the 
French consul, having b^n insulted by Ibrahim, and that to revenge the affront 
he affirmed over and over again, with such untiring perseverwee, that Ibrahim 
was merdy an adopted son of Mohammad Ali, that the assertion gained ground 
in Europe, and what is of more importance to that prince, was credited by many 
Mohanunadans. 
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nothing of the art of warfare, and had mnch to learn. He was hamBted, 
and from that time forward he courted the acqoaintmce of those who 
had taught him so salutary a lesson, and he carried to a greater exteilt 
than eyer his father had done the introduction of European officers and 
European discipline into the Egypto>Syrian armies. 

Mohammad Ali had made the assistance lent by him to the sultan in 
the Greek war, and the suhju^tion of Nubia and Peninsular Arabia, 
especially of the holy cities (previously held by the Wahabis) a pretext 
for strong claims upon the Porte. The pashas of Acre and Damasctis 
were at war with one another, and he of Acre was at variance with the 
sultan himself, without the Osmatklis having it in their power to control 
either. Mohammad felt himself, to use his own words, ‘‘richer, stronger, 
more powerful than the sultan.” He demanded the poshalics of Acre 
and Damascus. He was refused, and Candia was offered instead. This 
so angered him that he left the Porte to fight its own battles with Russia, 
while he prepared for the invasion of Syria. Abdallah Pasha of Acre, 
had refused to send back certain Arab families that had taken refuge in 
his territories, and the insurrection of the Christians and Druses, through¬ 
out the whole of the mountain districts of Palestine and Syria, called 
the Egyptians to a country, which from the days of Ptolemy Philometer 
to those of Mohammad Ali, has been always looked upon (chiefly from 
the absence of wood in the long valley of the Nile) as a necessary ap¬ 
pendage to the establishment of any strong or permanent power in 
Egypt. _ 

Ibrahim Pasha appeared before the walls of Acre on the 27th of No¬ 
vember, 1831, at the head of 24,000 men and forty-eight guns, sup¬ 
ported by a fleet at sea, which was rendered the more efficient by the pre¬ 
sence of a British frigate, under Captain Prissick, while Abdaflah Pasha 
had to oppose these forces, not quite 2000 men. Yet with this small body 
of troops, he defended the place so resolutely that the greater pait of 
the Egyptian fleet was obliged to return to ^le^ftindria after throwing 
some 23,000 hollow shot and shells into the devoted city, and Ibrahim 
Pasha, disgusted at the duration of the siege, left 11,000 men before the 
walls, while with the remainder of the army, reinforced by 12,000 moun¬ 
taineers and 4000 Bedwins, he scoured the mountains and extended his 
along the coast by Tyre, Sayda, and Beirut, as far as to 

The sultan, terrified by the rapidity of these movements, despatched 
Osman Pasha to raise up the whole Mussulman population against this 
usurper, as Ibrahim Pasha was designated in the angry manifestoes of 
the Osmanlis, “ of the legitimate authority of the shadow of God on 
earth;” but one of the pasha’s charactenstics has always been a sad want 
of proper respect for such sublime shadows, nor if the report of those 
intimate with him is to be believed, is he much more particular in regard 
to realities ; the pilgrimage to Mecca or that to Jerus^em having always 
stood in the same predicament with him,» as things to be encouraged for 
financial reasons only. Ibrahim accordingly hastened to the support of 
Idris Bey, who was opposed to the Turks at Tripoli with an inadequate 
force, and had been wovsted in an affair of little’ consequence. The 
approach of Ibrahim was sufficient, the Osmanlis fled precipitately, aban¬ 
doning artillery and ‘baggage, and the pasha pursued them, across tibp 
mountains, where he to(^ possession of the town of Homs. Reinforced 
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by troops und^ the pashas of Kaisetiyah and Dyarbekir, Osman Pasha 
iresolved to nve battle to the Egyptians io the valley of the Orontes. 
Ibrahim, nothing loth, led his small brigade, oomposed only of two regi¬ 
ments of infantry, two of cavalry, and a few Beawins to the onslaiight, 
and he charged the Turks so vigorously as to put them to almost imme¬ 
diate flight. This was the 14lh of April, 1882. 

There were no longer any hopes of relief for Abdallah Pasha after 
this definite engagement. iWhim hastened to rejoin his camp, and the 
very day of his arrival began his preparations for a general assault. The 
astrologers declared that the 27th of May was the day appointed by 
destiny for the fafi of Acre. It is possible that an intimation from the 
commander-in-chief had more influence in this prophecy than the side¬ 
real aspects. Three breaches bad been opened, one at the tower called 
Kerim Bu^’u, the other in front of the sepulchral chapel of Nabi Saleh, 
and the third at Zaviyah, near the Treasury, A brisk cannonade was 
kept up the whole of the 26tfa, and at four o'clock the following morning 
an esc^ade was attempted at the tower, but without success. The troops 
were more successful at the breach of Zaviyah, they carried the outer 
wall and gained the Treasury-gate, when Abdallah Pasha made a sorticy 
sword in hand, and drove the assailants back till they were exposed to 
the fire of the batteries, which caused them to retire with some confu¬ 
sion. The vi^lant eye of Ibrahim soon detected the disaster, and he has¬ 
tened forward in person, and sword in hand, to rally his discomfited troops, 
and re-animated by his presence they returned to the charge and re¬ 
fined the parapet. Ahdallah Pasha and his little band of brave fol¬ 
lowers had established themselves in a tower between the breach and the 
Treasury, and issuing from thence they ouce more drove the assailants 
from the ramparts. Ibrahim was obliged to bring up the reserve to their 
assistance, and the besieged were at length obliged to give way to num¬ 
bers, the Egyptians having also made good their footing at the breach 
opposite to Nabi Saleh, ayd at four o’clock in the afternoon the city sur¬ 
rendered and the firing ceased. Acre presented a fearful spectacle to the 
conquerors.. Famine and disease had long since combined to ravage the 
city. Abdallah’s troops were reduced to two hundred in number. The 
town was one mass of ruins, and the ramparts were covered with the 
dead, sometimes half buried in the sands, the pestilential odour rendered 
the air insupportable, and the ground was covered with vermin that put 
rest or repose out of the question. The Egyptians had lost since the 
commencement of the siege, now of three months’ duration, 512 killed 
and 1429^ wounded. The Arabs have immortalised the fall of Acre by 
the following chronogram :— 

When the lord of Acre beckme a rebel, God struck him with his 
arrow. By refusing a voluntary submission, his fall has given celebrity 
in the annals to the ejpoch of his forced surrender (the year 1247.”)* 

In the evening Selim Bey went to fetch Abdallah Pasha from the city, 
and he was conducted at midnight to Ibraliim’s tent, where he was hos¬ 
pitably received, and on the 6th of June he and his harem were embarked 
for Alexandria, where Mohammad Ali received him with all the honour 
due to his rank, his bravery, and his misfortunes. 

• Abdallah Pasha wiw a rebel against the sultan when attacked by Ibrahim. 
The letters the last line in the above verses or “ the dpoch of his forced sur¬ 
render,” indicate in Arabic numerals the year of the Higiia 1247. 
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The key to Syria was now in Ibrahim Paha’s ppssessioii^ 'and he was 
of too ambitious and too impetuous a disposition not to follow up his 
vantage. Acre was left in char^ of an officer with the pohipous 
title of Vakil-urdi-al<Mansur, or “Lieutenant of the Victorious Camjl/' 
while the pasha pushed on with an army of 28,000 men, among whote 
were 10,000 mountaineers, and 8000 Bedmns, towards Damascus. He 
arrived by the 12th of June at Kanater, not far from the Holy City, and 
the 13th, at three o'clock in the morning, Ali Pasha, of Damascus, was 
observed advancing at the head of a body of horsemen to attack the left 
flank of the Egyptian camp, while the right was to be engaged at the 
same time by a body of Damascene infantiy. Ibrahim resolved to antici¬ 
pate these movements, and he advanced to the encounter of the left wing 
himself, while he at the same time despatched a body of cavalry and the 
Bedwins to engage the infantry. These manoeuvres were followed by 
complete success, and the Damascenes were put to flight. 

The next day the Egyptians approached the city in two divisions, one 
under the Emir Beshir, the other m an opposite direction under Ibrahim’s 
own control. The same evening the pasha’s nephew took possession of 
the citadel; and the next day, the commander-in-chief made nis triumphal 
entry. AJi Pasha having previously evacuated the city and fled in the 
direction of Aleppo, with about 1500 horsemen. In this emergency, the 
Turks strained every nerve to collect an army in northern Syria, that 
should be able to resist the progress of the daiing Ibrahim. Hussain 
Pasha, the renowned destroyer of the Janissaries, was despatched from 
Constantinople with four regiments of Nizam, or regular troops, to act 
as generalissimo of the Osmanli forces, and he was joined by the defeated 
army under Osman Pasha, and by Mohammad Bairakdar, “standard 
bearer,” Pasha of Aleppo. 

Ibrahim Pasha marched at once to give battle to the Turks, but no 
sooner had he reached the valley of me Oroides, than the Osmanli 
Pashas fled without striking a blow, and he advanced at the head of 
detachment of cavalry to take imopposed possession of the city of Aleppo. 

In this extremity, the Osmanlis entrenched themselves in the formi¬ 
dable pass in the Amanus, through which the road is carried that leads 
from the plain of Antioch, in Syria, to the sea-side in Cilicia; and the 
neighbourhood of which has been the chosen scene of sanguinary combats 
from the days of Xenophon and Alexander to the times of the crusades, 
and those of Ibrahim Pasha. But it was of no avail. The Egypto- 
Syrian army penetrated into the rocky defile in the middle of the day of 
the 5th of August; the guns of the Egyptians soon destroyed the en¬ 
trenchments of the Turks, and, after .two hours’ useless resistance, they 
were glad to seek safety by flight, leaving the pass encumbered with their 
dead and wounded. The Bedwin and Egyptian cavalry were sent in 
pursuit; eighty-three guns and part of the baggage of the enemy fell 
into their hands near AJexandretta, and forty g^ns and 3000 men were 
further captured at Bayas. Abbas Pi!sha of Adana would not receive 
the fugitives who were then forced to continue their flight through Taurus, 
by the renowned Cilician gates, the wondrous natural capabilities of which 
tempted them to make another stand in front of Olu Kushlu, which cost 
them 400 men and 500 horses, and Ibrahim Pasha entered unc^posed 
into Harakli on the 26th of October, and on the 15th of November ar¬ 
rived at Koniah, the capital of Karainania. 
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The grand vider himself was now fsrced to quit his silken couch, and 
place himself at the head of an army destined to chastise the bold rebel 
ahd assure the safety of Constantinople, which was seriously threatened 
by an invasion of such unexampled rapidity and success. Six regiments 
of cavalry and seven of infantry, making upwards of 30,000 men, with 
nearly a hundred guns were brought to re-inforce the discomfited and 
trembling pashas of Syria, and after some trifling diplomatic intercourse, 
Ibrahim Pasha, having been obliged to gain time in order to bring up all 
the disposable forces that remained in his rear, by the 21st of December; 
he was enabled to deliver a great and decisive battle, which, fought in a 
peculiarly dense fog, was concluded by the capture of 10,000 prisoners, 
among whom was the grand vizier himself, and ninety-two guns. 

The prestige of the Ottoman empire was now gone. All the pashalics 
of Anterior Asia gave in their submission to the fortunate soldier, and 
nothing could have prevented his preparing Smyrna for the reception of 
Mohammad Ali’s fleet, or marching to the gates of Constantinople, but the 
interference of the European powers. By the active representations of 
the ambassadors, the Eg^'ptians were kept in check, till by threats and 
positive insistances, they were ultimately obUged to retire to the other 
side of Taurus. 


II. 

IBBAHIM, PASHA OF ALL SYRIA. 

Thus driven back into Syria, by the armed interference of Europe, 
Ibrahim Pasha established his head-quarters at Antioch. There was 
evidently in this selection, a latent idea of reviving the pomp and power 
of the kingdom of the Seleucidai. Elated by his successes, Ibrahim 
looked upon himself as a hero. He thought, that if he was not Napo¬ 
leon’s equal, he was liftle ifess, and his naturally frank character made 
him intimate as much. The massive western walls of the ancient city of 
Antioch were tumbled down to erect a palace close by the shady banks of 
the Orontes, and spacious and commodious barracks arose not far from 
his own residence. All the cities of Syria were garrisoned, and the Pasha 
entered with characteristic energy upon the Ifiborious task of ameliorating 
the condition of the country, bringing its resources into play, and conso¬ 
lidating his rule. Mohammad Ali became suspicious of the extent of 
power so suddenly attained by his son, and he appointed Sherilf Bey, 
governor of all Syria. Tfie Sheriff was left to reside at Damascus, where 
Ibrahim, out of respect for his father, invested him with the trappings, 
but took good care that he should have none of the substance of 
power. 

The Euphrates expedition arrived off the coast of Syria in the month 
of May; 1835, that is to say, little more than three years after the es- 
tahhanment of the pasha’s rule. i By that time the pasha had disarmed 
the .greater part of the natives and civilians, and had rendered all Syria 
neany as safe to travel in, and as free from acts of violence or rapacity, 
M one of the olden civilised states of Eiurope. The mountaineers who 
befriended him, were excepted from this disarmament, as were also 
the pastoral Turkomans, whose ancient liberties and privileges he knew- 
how to respect, while, with regard to the Bedwins, the thing was irapoa- 
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sible. Manj tribes, indeed, of the latter, were never subjugated, butlbo 
the last earned on their life of predatory vassalage, and took refuge when 
pursued in the trans-Euphratic dominions of the sultan. « 

All the old Osmanli abuses and tyrannical practices were overthrown. 
The system of avanias or forced loans was done away with; the feudal 
system whhih prevailed among the adherents of certain families was abo¬ 
lished ; the system of administration was so modified as to secure prac** 
tical justice to all classes and religions alike, and a tribunal called the 
Divan Mushwara, was founded, at which the mufti, or other learned men 
presided, and the members of which were composed of the most influen¬ 
tial inhabitants, whether Mohammadau, Christian, or Jew; bribery and 
corruption were put an end to, and the rapacity of the authorities was 
effectively curbed. Were it for these acts of judicious and enlightened 
administration alone, Ibrahim Pasha’s name ought to be for ever rescued 
from the obloquy with which some still continue to regard him for his 
severities to delinquents, and his never-to-be-forgiven rebellious conquests. 
But Ibrahim did more. He was always in the habit of saying, that the 
system of monopoly, advocated, and what is more, practised by his father, 
was like cutting down a goodly tree which promises a rich harvest in. 
due season, for the sake of obtaining an inconsiderable quantity of the 
ripe fruit for present uses, and he not only did away with the mere alta~ 
sam, or government monopolies, but he reduced the commercial tariff in 
all cases one half, in many more, than which it was before, or than what 
it is now under the restored government.* Barracks and hospitals were 
erected in every town. Quarantine establishments were founded along 
the coast. The skilful agricultural tribes of the plain of Dana were in¬ 
duced to extend their field of utility to the rich but neglected lands of 
the valley of the Orontes (the pasha cultivated his own piivate garden 
close by Jisr Hadid, the renowned “ iron bridge” of the Crusades). The 
Turkomans of the plains of Umk were induced to abandon their annual 
migrations across Taurus to the plains Cappadocia, and to adopt 
sedentary, and in many cases, even agricultural habits. The mines of 
Taurus were re-opened. The gall-nuts of the Amanus were brought to 
compete with those of Kurdistan, and the forest trees of the same moun¬ 
tain chain were felled to be transported to the coast by bullocks, and 
shipped for Alexandria. Wihile ever and anon, excursions were made to 
subdue rebellious tribes in Cilician Taurus, or to hunt down the predatory 
hordes of Bedwins who infested the outskirts of the desert. 

But the work accomplished by Ibrahim Pasha that surpassed all others 
in magnitude, were the defences of the Kulek Boghaz, or Cilician gates. 
These defences were composed of no less than eight detached batteries or 
forts, each with its bomb-proof magazine, and surrounded by a fosse hewn 
out of solid rock. These forts occupied the summit level of the pass 
where it was about a mile in width, and at an elevation of about 3812 
feet. 

But at the same time, in the accomplishment of these works, the forced 
labour system, as regarded both man and beast, was pushed to its direst 
extent, and the terrible conscription laws deprived whole families of all 
means of subsistence, and left the land without hands to cultivate it. 

* For a valuable comparison of the old and new tariffs, the reader can consult 
Mr. Charles Fiott Barker’s excellent Memoir on Syria, published by the Syro- 
Egyptian Society. 
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ll^rttlrim Pasha sever denied the magnitude of this latter evil, but-he as 
constantly said, that it was an evil forced upon him by the pressure from 
without, and that it was the hostile attitude of Europe, and not the fear 
of the Osmanlis, nor the demands of the subjugated districts, that caused 
this loss to the financial and general resources of the country. 

The reception given by the pasha to the Eupheates expedition was 
cool in the extreme. This arose from various causes. In the first place, 
Mohanunad Ali was opposed to the opening of any communication ^th 
India that would interfere with the Alexandria and Suez line ;* in the 
second place, although from Seleucia to the Euphrates, the line of trans¬ 
port lay through the pasha’s territories, still tne great river itsdf had 
continued, with some trifling exceptions, to be in the sultan’s dominions ; 
and lastly. Colonel Chesney, as a soldier and a man of honour, was bound 
by the terms of the treaty of Kutayah, to look upon Ibrahim simply as 
one of the sultan’s pashas and satraps,! and to insist upon the due iper^ 
fiormance of the provisos of the sultan's firman, rather man upon the in¬ 
terest of the actual ruler—a line of conduct which was more respectful 
to the Sublime Porte, than useful to the expedition. 

Nevertheless, the interviews of the officers with his highness, chiefly 
on matters connected with the details of the transport, became so fr^ 
quent, that after a time a more friendly footing was established. The 
writer having been for three months stationed in the town of Antioch 
itself, had especial opportunities of noticing the pasha’s habits of life, and 
the system he pursued. The punctilio of first visits, the janissary of the 
consul (the never-to-be-forgotten Giorgio Dibb), with silver-headed cane, 
and the sheepish dragoman, pompously preceding three or four officers 
with close-buttoned vests and starched cravats, and formal receptions in 
an antechamber, were soon sent to the right about, and gave way to ex¬ 
temporaneous visits, and comparatively cordial and unceremonious recep¬ 
tions. Upon these occasions, Ibrahim was generally seated in Orient 
fashion, upon a carpet diid ottshions, with a secretary or scribe at his elbow, 
but there was always a chair or two for the Franks. The pasha’s demea¬ 
nour was always frank, simple, and natural; he had lived too long amidst 
pomp, not to have acquired that air of confiding simplicity and dignified 
ease of manners which sits so well upon high-born Orientals. He would 
often begin the conversation by some joke at the expense of the toiling 
transport, but more generally it refer^ to himself, his doings, and his 
position in reference to other powers, lie often spoke of his campaigns, 
and the fatigue he had undergone ; he would talk of the barracks, hos¬ 
pitals; and military schoolsl*that he had founded, and parade his intentions 
for the future. One of his favourite subjects was to talk about his sol¬ 
diers. A genuine soldier himself, ‘he was naturally both proud of, and 
very much attached to, his companions in arms. 


• “ The conversation,” says M. Fontanier, in relating an interview with Mo- 
bammad Ali, “ turning upon the expedition of Colonel Chesney, the Pasha ex¬ 
hibited that feeling of opposition and^ distrust which ignorance renders so natural 
to Mahometans.” ^Gurious to have to quote this testimony, as an unbiassed 
authority, of a French ccaisul who himself showed infinitely greater distrust of the 
. expedition! 

T A few days brfore the battle of Nizib, Ibrahim sent an officer to the SeraskieV 
of tbt Bast, Hafiz Pasha, to complain of an invasion of his territories. Hafiz pre¬ 
tended to he very indignant at this. ** Why does he take upon himself^” he ^d, 
with an unusual degree of emphasis, *'to send envoys to me, he is only a Pasha 
like myself 1” , 
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’^Wliat are they about at the Kukk Boghaz ?” he inquired one win* 
ter’s day upon my return from viiating that pass. 

Bustling about, collecting 6re-wood, repairing their huts,” was the 
answer. 

“ Ah!” he said, exultingly, “my men are not like the.Osmanlis, always 
with a pipe in their hands, they will work even in the snow.” 

He entertained the somewhat unfatherly notion that those were the 
best soldiers who had the fewest wants, and could endure most. He 
was - surprised to find that this theory, which was not unfrequently 
broached in conversation, did not meet with sympathy. It is but just to 
say that Ibrahim was always ready to participate in the privations and 
toils of* his men. In the brief campaign of Nizib neither he nor any 
officer or soldier in the army had a ten^ He had promised to his men 
those of the luxurious Osmanlis, and he kept his word! When in 
campaign he moved about with great rapidity and secrecy, conversing 
and sympathising with his troops, and encouraging them in their priva¬ 
tions. He would sit down, making himself as one of them during their 
supperless bivouacs, without forgetting his rank, and he has often been 
knovm to sleep on the bare snow as an example to others. On the other 
hand he was a strict disciplinarian, and would punish the theft of a loaf 
of bread with death. Yet was he in full possession of the hearts of his 
soldiers, who always designated him as Abu Halil, the father of good¬ 
ness.’’ He raised those who distinguished themselves by bravery or apti¬ 
tude from the lowest ranks, and he never allowed the sick or wounded to 
be overlooked or disregarded. On one oceasion, in 1839, that grievous 
and insidious poison the zizan, or ray grass seed, had got mixed with the 
com, and the effects were fearful to behold. Soldiers were passing every 
five minutes beneath the consul’s windows, supported by two or three 
comrades on the back of a donkey on their way from the barracks to the 
hospital. Many were perishing in the streets—the women were wailing 
and some dying by the road side, and for tw#ntyafour hours there was a 
continuous procession to the grave. Ibrahim Pa^|| met the visitation 
with his customary energy. When the cause wm found out the con¬ 
tractor was punished, and the remainder of the afflicted troops were sent 
for change of air to Aleppo, and absolved from all duty for a month. 

Whenever the French newspapers arrived, an aide-de-camp familiar 
with that language used to translate to him more particularly such pas¬ 
sages as related to himself or to his father, and he would frequently com¬ 
ment, freely and openly upon what he deemed to be the false ideas enter¬ 
tained in Europe both with regard to his position and to the peculiarities 
of the country and the people whom he was called upon to govern. A 

E ortion of his time was also devoted to the reception of petitions and 
earing complaints, but he would also receive these when riding out. 
Upon such occasions he appeared to rely upon the eye as much as upon 
the judgment. A soldier was one day brought before him charged with 
wounding a comrade. He looked sternjy at the culprit without saying a 
word. The man met his searching glance without a wink. 

** You had reasons for striking your comrade,” he at length said, slowly 
and deliberately. 

“ Your highness, he wronged me,” answered the accused with respect- 
fill firmness. 
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* The pasha then listened to the tale of his wrongs, andjEient the aocused 
back to his barracks with an admonition. 

“Do I not do justice to you all,” he said, “that you should revenge 
yourselves and not appeal to me ?” 

The pasha lajd .great stress upon his powera of discrimination, and 
where education consists in reading men, not books, there is no doubt 
that this intellectual qualification attains a higher degree of perfection 
than with us. Every pasha will tell you that he knows a Rayah from a 
Frank at once by the tremulous eye of the former. A tale is told of 
Ibrahim’s unmasking the treachery of some Arab sheikhs by similar 
means. The wily chieftains had waited upon him pretending to offer 
their services. Ibrahim fixed his keen eyes upon them; they did not 
meet his look, but bent their eyes downwards towards the ground. The 
pasha was satisfied of the duplicity of their proceedings. 

“ I accept your services,” he answered, “ but until I prove your fidelity 
your sons remain with me as hostages.” 

There was often a leaven of suspicion however about this supposed 
power of unmasking guilt or treachery. He was, for example, never 
satisfied but that there were some secret objects connected with the 
Euphrates expedition, and he was so filled with this idea that he one 
evening got a young gentleman who had accompanied the expedition 
from Malta in charge of some natives of that island, into conversation, 
and piimed him well with champagne, in order to obtain from him secrets 
that nad no existence. 

The pasha knew that he was constitutionally hasty and irascible, and 
often when bis wrath was kindled he would walk up and down, take 
snuff, and call for a pipe, which he would deliberately smoke before giving 
an opinion or returning an answer. This was not, however, always the 
case. When the transport was going on slowly, bullocks not to be ob¬ 
tained in sufficient numbers, and camels nowhere to be found, the com¬ 
plaints and representatmns fihat were ordered to be made to the pasha 
became very trying |||^8 patience. He sent out his officers to lend a 
helping hand, which^me of them did with so much vigour as to carry 
back a bullock’s ear as a trophy of his exertions. At length one day a 
superior officer was sent to remonstrate. 

“ Why do you not go?” he said, “ to the civil governors and their village 
deputies. I know nothing about bullocks ; if you want soldiers, I will 
provide you with ten thousand,” and seizing his sabre, which reclined 
against the window-sill, and twisting his moustache, he added, “ I am a 
soldier, and not a herdsm&n.” 

Yet was the pasha by no means wanting in the finer attributes of hu¬ 
manity. A poor woman came to Antioch in the summer of 1837, to en¬ 
treat persons to intercede for the recovery of an only son, who had been 
taken from her by the conscription. This was a task that no one would 
undertake, the paaha having made it a rule never to assent to such peti¬ 
tions : but still fibe poor woman's case was so peculiarly hard, having lost 
her eldest son in battle, and the only support which-remained to herself 
and a little girl of eight years of age having been taken from her in the 
person of the new conscript, a petition was drawn up for her, and she 
was advised to present it to the pasha herself. 

The next morning, at about ten o’clock, the poor woman was seen 
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tremblmg^ly advancing towards the palace, with her child walking hy her 
side. Her heart failing her as she drew near, she handed the paper to 
her little girl, whose extreme youth stood her in need at such a crisis, ajcti 
bade her enter the palace and present it to his highness. The little 
girl advanced boldly up the flight of wide steps that led ‘to the portico of 
the building, and thence gained a landing-place immediately before the 
entrance of the hall of audience, where Ibrahim Pasha was holding a 
private conference, and where she was stopped by the guards. The 
pasba was pacing the hall with huge strides, as was his custom, appa¬ 
rently seeing noting, but observing all things, when suddenly his eye 
restea upon the child, and he motioned to the soldiers to allow her to 
pass. The poor little petitioner, shrinking within herself, kept close to 
the wall as she advanced, her timidity increasing at eveiy step. The 
pasha approached her and encouraged her to come towards him, which 
she did, but still with caution, when he smd to her “ Don’t fear! Why 
be afraid ? What is it you want ?” 

To which the child innocently replied, 

“ I have a paper to give to Ibrahim Pasba, but I am afraid to give it.” 

“ Why,” said his highness, “ Ibrahim won’t eat you ! Why do you 
fear him ?” 

Because he is a brute—a beast!” she answered, the big tears rolling 
down her cheeks as she spoke ; ** he took away my eldest brother, who is 
killed, and has now taken my other brother.” 

Ibrahim tried to laugh, and appeared for a few moments amused, but 
casting a look over the contents of the petition, the feelings of the man, 
so overcame the firmness of the warrior, that he rushed into his private 
room, where he was heard to sob like a child, and where his aide-de-camp 
, hastened to him, 

“ Look here!” he said, “ see the miseries which my father occasions, 
and yet it falls on my head.” 

It is almost needless to say that the pasha oftlered the youth to be 
immediately released, but it is doubtful if his orders would have been 
carried into execution, had not the surgeon, a generous-hearted Pole, 
asserted that the youth was unfit for the army. 

One of the pasha’s hobbies was the construction of railroads to Jeru¬ 
salem and Mecca, to facilitifte pilgrimage. He used frequently to ask 
opinions as to their feasibility, and fancied that they would pay weU. 
He also devoted much attention to improving the natural resources of the 
country. Mr. Barker, who had introduced silk-worms from Italy, and 
had introduced an infinite variety of fruits and vegetables into the 
country, was, in consequence, an espepial favourite of the pasha’s, while 
he dia not cease to express liis dislike of the luxury and vanity of 
Mr. Farren, now ex-consul at Damascus. An admirer of European 
customs, the pasha resolved upon having his table served by a propel 
artist; and to effect this he obtained a cook at a high salaiy from France. 
The experiment, however, did not ansvvea. The vegetables of the country, 
the pods of the edible mallow, and the perpetual bydanjam or egg-plant^ 
refused to lend themselves to the refinements of art or the skill of the 
artist, the pods remained as glutinous and tasteless as ever, nor could 
flavour be imparted to the watery and tasteless bydanjam. The black 
fish of the Orontes, so much prized by the Roman epicureans, filled the 
Soyer of Syria with desptdr and indignation. In vain were the best wines 
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of X<ebanon, and the vin de Commanderie^ belov^ bj crosadiaff 
evaporated m matdbtte^ the thing did not answer. At length a 
\Iozen of champagne was asked for. The pasha winced in agony, but 
could not refuse a cook who was as much the gentleman as the artist. 
Two days afterwards, another dozen was demanded. 

“ Why,” sud the pasha, astonished, “ what have you done with the 
dozen you had the other da^ ?** 

It has been consiuned m rendering that obdurate black-fish present¬ 
able to your highness.” 

“ I get champagne,” said the pasha, irritated at the’ loss of his wine, 
** from France, at an enormous expense, to drink, and not to cook fish 
with.” 

The discomfited cook retired perplexed and dispirited, he issued forth 
to narrate his wrongs to the circle of oisifs, French instructeurs of 
cavalry, infantry, and all the military sciences, German doctors and Italian 
pharmaceutists, who sat in daily conclave at Georgio Dibb’s, and after a 
short time he left the pasha to his pilau of fowl and rice, to his egga 
swimming in butter, and to native pastry and sweatmeats, to be washed 
down by his favourite beverage. 

The pasha's favourite toast, when imbibing the forbidden juice of the 
grape, was “ Success to liberty”—of conscience, we suppose, was under¬ 
stood. It is related of Captain Prissick, who commanded one of Mo¬ 
hammad Ali’s ships, that the pasha having, on the occasion of starting 
for Syria, drank ** success to the expedition,” and called for another bottle 
of champagne, the captain refused to drink any more. The pasha was 
for a time very indignant, and struck the table with his fist, declaring 
that he did not think that there was a man in the fleet who dared to 
refuse him ; but when his anger was over he made apologies to the cap¬ 
tain, and said he was in the right. 

The toleration shown to opposing religious beliefs and a general 
absence of bigotry, aifc among the most favourable characteristics of the 
prince. Being determined to undermine the fanatical prejudices of the 
Damascenes, in order to promote civilisation, it was under his rule that 
Franks were first allowed to wear hats, and ride in the streets of the Holy 
City. The people did not like it, but they did not dare to resist the 
authority of the pasha. Some of the mot% bigoted ventured, however, 
to represent that, “if these things were permitted, there would be no 
distinction between Giaours and true Believers.” Ibrahim replied, “ Let 
the true Believers ride on .dromedaries ; as the Christians will not imitate 
them, there will be a mstinction!” The more bigoted Mohammadans 
also objected to the employment^ of Franks, and sagely pointed out the 
evil of innovation, but he only answered, “ I trust and favour Europeans 
because I find them intelligent, learned, and experienced, far more than 
you; and they perform faithfully whatever they undertake, which you 
do not.” One of the pasha's first and noblest acts, as ruler of Syria, was 
to issue a proclamation, that “people of all countries, of whatever reli¬ 
gions creed, should be treated with equal justice.” 

III. 

THE BATTLE OF KIZIB. 

Yet tins is the man whose wise and Orient rule Great Britain united 
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with the other European powers to overthrow, in the fear of weaheninr 
the ability of C>smanli to resist the Muscovite. The enlightened 
measures which he had put in force were banning to work well, and the 
oountiT was becoming tranquil and prosperous, when the first dark clou? 
burst from the Euphrates, and a large army of Turks, directed by skilful 
Prussian officers, and commanded by the Seraskier of the East, advanced 
into northern Syria. Sultan Mahmoud had, between the interval of the 
treaty of Kutayah (1833) and the epoch we have now arrived at (1839), 
never ceased to labour in the steps necessary to the recovery of his lost 
possessions—the levying of an efficient army of re^ar troops, and the 
organisation of an efficient artillery. A gfreat mistake prevails in Europe 
in supposing that the Orientals are slow in availing themselves of the 
extensive use of any new or deadly weapon of war. On the contrary, 
they have introduced the use of artille^in their campaigns to a greater 
extent than Europeans have done, llie Anglo-Indian army was as 
much surprised as it was made to suffer by the w^-served batteries of 
the Sikhs, but while on the Sutlej never more than two hundred guns 
were used in the same conflict, upwards of three hundred pieces of 
artillery were, at the same moment, thundering away on the battle-phun 
ofNizib. 

Ibrahim Pasha is by no means insensible to the dramatic character of 
heroism. He had, during his residence in Aleppo, in the spring of 1839, 
frequently spoken to Mr. Werry, jun., then acting English consul in that 
city, of nis wish to possess a certain plant &om England. I do not 
remember the identicm species, but the morning that he quitted Aleppo 
at the head of bis well-trained legions to give battle to the Osmanlis, tne 
last thing he said to the consul on taking his leave was, Do not forget 
that plant!” 

The Turkish fleet was betrayed into the Hands of Mohanamad Ali by 
the Capudan Pasha, on the 14th of July, 1839. Various were the 
epithets applied to the admiral, and the explanations given of his conduct 
by European diplomatists and quidnuncs. Some called it treachery, and 
others bribery, but the pasha himself deemed Mohammad Ali and his son to 
be the real bulwarks of Islamism, and his apparent treachery was no bar to 
his subsequent restoration to favour with nis royal master. Some have 
attributed the move of Ibrahim Pasha to orders received to that effect 
from Mohammtvl All after tAe deliveiy of the sultan’s fleet (Yates, vol. ii., 
p. 425), but the battle of Nizib took: place nearly a month before that 
occurrence. The circumstances that led to Ibrahim Pasha’s advance from 
Aleppo were most decidedly the surrender of the castle of Aintab to the 
Turks. While in their intrenchments at Nizib, the Turks had not passed 
the frontiers of the pasha’s territories as conceded by the treaty of 
Kutayah, and although severtd acts of invasion had occurred on both 
sides, as they were in aU cases acts of irregular troops, and partook more 
of a predatory than of a warlike character, they had been only followed 
by urgent remonstrances ; but when on the 18th of June Aintab sur¬ 
rendered to the Turks, and the garrisoif was marched to the Osmanli en¬ 
campment, there was no longer an excuse wanted to vindicate open hos¬ 
tilities. The same day that Ibrahim received intelligence of this event 
he reviewed 40,000 troops on the plain of Abu Bekr, immediately after 
which they started on their march to Nizib. So rapid was he in his move¬ 
ments, his ortny unencumbered by baggage or tents, with only a little bis- 



eoii for ^ supplier that the second day from hia departure fironr Aleppo 
lie had driyen the Turkish advance-guard before him, mid takea up & 
^sition in a viUage in front of the Turkish Hoes. 

On the 21st of June the Egyptian army, which had been groi^d cdl 
night like a hng^ dark tortoise upon the dusky brown land, defiled in three 
eolumns, and a^anced slowly along the rising groiind south of the plains 
of Nizib. At the same time a sm^ party was detached towards the foot 
of the hills on a diversion, to cover the intended reconnoissance. In the 
Turkish camp all was bustle and anxiety. The infantry were ordered to 
arms, the cavalry were in part grouped at the extreme left, while to the 
right lon^ lines of glittering banners indicated where other squadrons 
were defiling through the olive groves, dim even at noon-day. On every 
side stafiF-ofEcers and pashas were galloping up the hills or sweeping 
along the forest of tents, bearing further orders for precaution against 
surprise, or to reconnoitre the approaching «iemy. Tn the meantime 
skirmishing began between the irregular cavalry to the left, and the firing 
of musketry made itself heard in the gloves to the right. Ibrahim moved 
frrward three regiments of infantry in columns, having each a small park 
of artillery in front, to support the irregular troops ; the Turks on their 
part sent out reinforcements to the right, which were supported by a 
small battery on the hill side. A few guns were also fired from the in- 
trenchments, but the shot fell short of the enemy. At length the grass, 
withered by a hot sun and a long drought, caught fire, and burning with 
vast rapidity, formed a dense mass of fire and smoke, amidst which no¬ 
thing could be distinguished save now and then a horseman in stem pur¬ 
suit of an enemy, and the Egj'ptian army retired behind the smoke of the 
confiagration, but not till many on both sides had been laid low on the 
g^en sward. 

It has been pretty generally averred, that Ibrahim wished either to 
draw the Turks from their intrenchments, or with his customary impe¬ 
tuosity to attack thenr^ within their lines, but that he was induced by 
Soiyman Pasha to await till he had turned their position. Be this as it 
may, there is every probability that he would have beaten them in the one 
case as well as the other, only with severer loss. 

The next day, June 22nd, the pasha started with his indefatigable 
troops upon a long circuitous march, and a little before sunset his wearied 
army defiled into a ravine scarcely a mile and a half from the Turkish 
camp, and on the other side of these intrenchments. Here the Egyp¬ 
tian gathered up his troops within the smallest possible space, and lay like 
a lion with his whelps, allbwing them to repose a whole day (June 23rd). 
The Turks in the meantime h^ left their encampment, and had occupied 
a narrow strip of hilly land above •'the ravine, and which alone separated 
the ravine from the camp. Heavy ^ns were dragged up the hill side. 
Armenians were set to dig new intrenchments, the moon shone brilliantly 
over the arduous labours of the night, and early in the morning the new 
distribution of troops was effected. Both armies now rested a whole day 
almost within musket range. At sunset, the troops thus in presence of 
one another, were called to arms, two guns were fired, and the name of 
Allah was shouted with a solemn warlike melody. Three times the name 
of God resounded along the lines taken up by one regiment after another, 
a ^orious hymn chanted by 70,000‘voices. After tins all rerired to 
apparent Msit^ till the still silence of midnight was suddenly intesmpted by 
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the loud booming^ of cannon, and rapidly succeeding flashes of hg^ if>ed 
athwart the obscurity. One of the Turkish generals, tempted by the 
close proximity of the Egyptians^ and their close huddled position, hqd 
advanced a row guns, and opened fire upon them in the darkness^ 
hut his guns were soon silenced, by an efiectual rejoinde^. 

Early the ensuing morning the Egyptian army left its quarters, and 
advancM steadily up the ravine, trying to g^t as much as possible to the 
left, and in front of the Turkish lines, before coming to an engagement; 
but in doing this they were so severely galled by the Osmanli batteries^ 
that they were at length forced to turn round and march upon the ene¬ 
my, a manoeuvre which they accomplished amidst a tremendous cannon¬ 
ade, with the greatest coolness and intrepidity. The greatest military 
authority in this country has expressed his doubts concerning this move¬ 
ment, but it scarcely appears that the Egyptians could have advanced up 
the ravine, and then turned to face the enemy without going through 
some such manosuvre. Certain it is that the extreme right of the Turks 
was attacked at the same time, and from the commencement of the en- 

f agement, while the extreme right of the Eg}’ptians advancing to the 
ead of the ravine, drove the irregular cavalry from the olive woods be¬ 
fore them, and descending to the village and camp of Nizib, were already 
in the rear of the Turks before the battle was half over. The fate of the 
Osmanlis was now decided; a few regiments of guards kept up a well- 
sustained musketry fire for a few minutes more, and then gave way with 
the crowd. Nothing now remained but a grievous retreat through the 
rocky Taurus, peopled by Kurd enemies, and affording neither food nor 
shelter to the harassed and discomfited soldiery. Ibrahim Pasha did not 
follow up this decisive engagement by an invasion of the Turkish terri¬ 
tory, with the exception of the occupation of some unimportant districts 
‘in Mesopotamia. It is said that he was glad to hear that there were 
Englishmen as well as Prussians and Frenchmen in the enemy’s camp to 
witness the overthrow of the Turks. During thth battle, a report had 
gone abroad, and had been industriously circulated, that he was severely 
wounded, but before mid-day, he had taken his seat and his pipe scathe¬ 
less and triumphant in the tent occupied the day before by the Seraskier 
of the East. 


IV. 

EXPULSION OF IBRAHIM PASHA FROM SYRIA. 

Syria was once more restored, by the results of the battle of Nizib, to 
a state of peace and security. Whatever, indeed, may be the opinions 
entertained with regard to the rebellious character of the conquest and 
occupation of Syria by the Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha, or with re- 
pect to the advantages or disadvantages that resulted from that occupation 
to the balance of European power, it is universally conceded by all who 
witnessed the state of Syria under the contrasted rule of the Osmanlis 
and Egyptians, that there existed a degree of security to prospeiity dur¬ 
ing the rule of the latter, exceeding what was known before, and which 
has not been equalled since. The advantages derived to commerce and 
to all the essential elements of prosperity, as well as to general inter¬ 
course under the Egyptian chieftain’s rale, were acknowledged by eyexr 
European resident and traveller,'—1 believe, indeed, by every Bxitisn 
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Consular agent, even at the time nrhen ponderous blue books were ar¬ 
riving by each successive mail, to ii^ticaate in a manner not to be mia* 
^derstood, from the correspondence of the Foreign Office with the British 
Consul-General in Fgypt, that government at home was resolved to sup¬ 
port an inefficient sovereign against the tried benefactor and the efficient 
ruler of the countiy. But this is not to be wondered at^ when it is con¬ 
sidered that the events attendant upon the conquest of Syria, and its 
actual condition under the Egyptian rule, were never thoroughly appre¬ 
ciated in this country. The policy of Great Britain being suppos^ to 
be necessarily involved in vindicating the integrity of |;he sultan’s domi¬ 
nions, the warrior was reviled, and the ruler calumniated by the press and 
by public men, without a hearing or a reply, and ultimately in the pre- 
fwnce given to the abstract policy of the minister, over the results ob¬ 
tained by observation and experience, and communicated to government 
by her own officers in the East, an efficient rule was suppressed to be 
supplanted by an iheffiment one, a capable b^wark to Russia was over* 
thrown to make way for an incapable one, ana by a curious froak of for¬ 
tune, the same man became the victim of two great political errors— 
the battle of Navarino and the destruction of St. Jean d’Acre—both 
events so notoriously impolitic, that their absurdity was made manifest, 
almost contemporaneously with their accomplishment, ^ad Great Bri¬ 
tain made common cause with Mohammad Ali, as the Thiers’ ministiy 
wished to do, and strengthened that alliance by the combined navigation 
of the Euphrates and the Red Sea, it would have been in a far stronger 
position than it at present is, to await the dismemberment, or the over¬ 
throw of the Osmanli empire. 

Sultan Mahmoud terminated his mortal career almost simultaneously 
(for the date of his demise is not precisely known) with the battle of 
Nizib. His death was not offimally announced till the Ist of July. He 
was succeeded by Abd’ul Medjid, a delicate youth then sixteen years of 
age; the veteran Kho^ra Pasha was appointed bash vakil, or prime minis¬ 
ter, and orders were despatched, both to Hafiz Pasha and to the Capudan 
Pasha to cease hostilities. At the same time (July, 1839), Khosra Pasha 
wrote to the viceroy of Egypt, that at the new monarch’s desire, and in 
order to spare the effusion of Mussulman blood, the march of the imperial 
army had been suspended,'the Pasha Mohainmad Ali had been pardoned, 
a decoration similar to that worn by other viziers had been conferred on 
him, and the province of Egypt had been conceded to him with the here¬ 
ditary right thereto to his^descendants. Mohammad Ali despatched Akiff 
Effendi to Constantinople with letters of submission, but at the same time 
insisted that the late sultan had, through Sarini Effiendi, offered to him 
the hereditary reversion of Syria as we^l as of Egypt, and that unless that 
reversion was confirmed, it was not his intention to deliver up the Otto¬ 
man fleet. On the 18th of October, the consuls of the four allied powers 
had an audience with the viceroy, and by order of their ambassadors at 
Constantinople, remonstrated witn him upon his obstinacy. But this and 
other intimations of hostile intebtions, had no effect upon the old man, 
mded by French engineers he continued to strengthen himself, and the 
French who were immediately about his person, assured him of the assist¬ 
ance of France, if force were resorted to to esqml Ibrahim from Syria. 
On the 30th of March, 1840, the English intercepted several hundred 
Albanian volunteers, who were proceeding to Alexandria in Ionian vessels. 
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This dreumstance so irritated the pasha, that he threatened Colon^ 
Hodges, the British consul-genial, ** to produce a revolt in Albania.’* 
To which the colonel answer^, by informing the pasha that it was in thh 
power of England to pulverise him before the lapse of three months. The 
dispute now ran high, atod in a short time the Gorgon” steamer ma^e 
her appearance off the coast, bringing a formal demand for the immediate 
restitution of the Turkish fleet; The pasha controlled his anger, and he 
received the British envoy with respect; he said that he was ready to deliver 
up the fleet, if Syria were granted to him. A specious answer was re-< 
turned, the demand was repeated, plausible excuses were made, compli¬ 
mentary letters were exchanged, but still time passed away without 
coming nearer to a pacific arrangement. 

At length, the ^lant commodore, Sir Charles Napier, appeared off 
the coast of Syria, and issued a proclamation, stating that Great Britain, 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, with the Sultan, had ^pcided that the rule 
of Mohammad Ali should (^e in Syria, and that he liad been sent there 
with an advanced squadron to assist in throwing off the yoke of the Pasha 
of Egypt. When Ibrahim Pasha heard that the English fleet was off 
Beirut, he wrote to Suleyman Pasha the following words : “ I have no 
commands to give you. I know your bravery, and your devotion to all 
my family. I Will only observe to you, that we have but one ditch more 
to leap over, and that on the other side of this ditch there is repose." 

On the 10th of October, 1840, a battle took place between the allies 
and the Egyptians near Beirut, in which the latter were so completely 
routed, that their leaders retreated to the mountains with only 200 ca¬ 
valry. Beirut was taken possession of the same night, and the Druses, 
always ready to espouse the cause of the strongest, went over to the allies. 
Kaifa was taken on the 20th, after a slight resistance; and on tbe 26th, 
'Sidon was captured by assault. This was the pasha’s chief dep6t of arms, 
ammunition, and stores. On the 3rd of November occurred the terrible 
bombardment of Acre, in which 20,000 shot#and* shell are said to have 
been fired into that unfortunate city in the course of three hours and a 
half. The allies suffered very little owing to a very extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstance. Captain Boxer, of the “ Pique,” went over-night to take 
soundings. He laid down buoys; and the garrison supposed the squadron 
would anchor outside of them; but, to their surprise, they brought-to 
within the buoys, close under the walls. The smoke prevented them 
altering the bearing of the guns; “ otherwise, although this must be 
considered as one of the most splendid achievements of modern times,” 
the Duke of Wellington subsequently remarked, in the House of Lords, 

“ it is not usual to combat stone-walls so successfully.” 

Emboldened by the success of the allies, the whole of the mountain 
was in revolt, the inhabitants of Nabluse and the Haouran rose against 
the Egyptians, and the Bedwins were plundering all parties alike. Syria 
was no longer tenable. Before the bombardment of Acre, Ibrahim had 
written to his father, I cannot holi]^ my position till the end of 
Rhamadh’an, and in case your highness should desire to abandon Beri 
Sham (Syria), I shall not l)e able to take away the cannon. Our enemies 
receive assistance from Constantinople and Malta. Ships, soldiers, and 
ammunition arrive daily, and they over-run the coast of Syria in as 
many hours as I could do in days.” 

July .— VOL. Lxxvxi. KO. cccvn. 
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' The retreat of tibe i^jptiaiis &om SyriawaaaceompBxdedbj vnuaea^ 
and terrible disaatars. ^um Pasha nme his iraj to Effypt witit* oao 
division by l^e Deser^. and all irould hare perished if bad not fftUea 
in with a caravaa of ^grims. Suleymaa Pasha followra wj^ another 
division, which isisaid to have lost two thousand souls freon hunger, thbrslv 
and ncknesB^ MenaMi Pasha, with the third diyisi(ni, was attodked and 
nearly cut to pieces by^the Metoualis. Ibrahim Fssha made a circuitous 
march, at the nead of a single re^ment, round by the Bead Sea and ihe 
plains of Jordan to Gaza. Their sufferings, without refuge or resources 
off any kind, were indescribable. Ibrahim arrived at Gaza so ill as to be 
dtiligra to be oairied on a litter. A division of the Turkidb army under 
General Jochmus, made a last and most discreditable attempt to annihilate 
the small remnant of the army that had reached Gaza, and had not the 
Englah interfered the pasha and his companions in suffering would ceiv 
tAinly have been dec;troyed. 

Syria was evacuated, the Thiers ministry-^^ohammad AJi’s last hope 
—^was defunct, the pasha had nothing to do but submit or prepare for 
war in Egypt. For some time he made signs of resisting to the last, 
and numerous were the protocols and counter-protocols, messages and 
counter-messages, understandings and misunderstandings (in whi^ latter 
the British admiral and his commodore played a prominent part) that 
took place, till at last, Sunday, the 10th of January, 1841, the Sakudar” 
steamer arrived, vrith Captain Walker (Yawer Pasha), and Maslum Bey, 
to receive the fleet, to see Syria fairly evacuated, and to take possession 
of Arabia and the Holy Cities in the name of the Sublime Porte. 

Mohammad Ali’s anxiety for the welfare of his son had, in the mean¬ 
time, become poignant in the extreme. Hearing that he had arrived at 
Gaza, and that he was exposed to the Turks, who were panting for re¬ 
venge, a large reinforcement was immediately sent to his assistance, with 
money and provisions, and the pasha’s steamer “ Nile,” was despatched 
to bring the prince hiiUselfv.to Alexandria. But Ibrahim had been pro¬ 
tected by the English, and attended by the surgeon of the “ Benbow,” 
he had sufSciently recovered to embark in the Hadji Baba steamer, 
which carried him safe to Damietta, where he landed on the 21st of 
February. 

Thus ended Ibrahim Pasha’s resuscitation of a Syrian monarchy, the 
form and substance of which had existed under the title of a pashalic for 
now nearly nine years. 

The policy which wreught this great change was eminently one of 
expediency. It can only be compared to the practice of a surgeon who 
is satisfied by affording temporary relief, without attempting to eradicate 
the cause of the evil, although he*see§ that the constitution of his patient 
is rapidly sinking. To talk of preserving the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, when its authority as a nation is crumbling to dust, is a farce. 
No sooner had the Egyptian troops left Aleppo, and the Turkish autho¬ 
rities taken possession, than irregularities of every description began, 
and have ever since been going on increasing. Bepeated incursions have 
been made into the pashalic by the Bedwins without their being any 
fowet adequate to oppose them. The mountain regions have fallen into 
a complete state of anarchy and confusion, the various tribes that inhabit 
them wishing to rid themselves of all sort of restxaint, and to recover the 
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staite of wild freedom to do mischief ia which, thej lived before Ibrslom: 
Pasha stopped their intestme broils* To the fiirdi or wurghi—the ea{df 
tation-tax of Ibrahim Pasha—has beea added the hadmi, or an additicmftt 
impost of seeventy-five per cent* j the gov«mors have not power to coltect 
tb^ and outbreaks ensue whidi the pashas themselves have not sufficient 
troops at their disposal to quell. The systraa. of Avanias and Jumm£^ 
foreed loans aoid extortions^ have been brought into fidl play again, and! 
bribery and corruption, restored in. foU plcni^time^ the rich Turks purchasing 
of the pashas tlm government of their own districts. The tariff ha« 
been doubled, and commerce in consequence brought to the lowest ebb ; 
the monopoly system has been re-established and coin depreciated in 
value. Fanaticism and bigotry again reign triumphant, and the Clms- 
tians are once mmo a degraded and proscribed race; the blood feud be¬ 
tween the Maronites and Druses has been fostered for the most ignoble 
purposes, and insecurity is general. Unless Europ^^ powers interfere 
once more, especially m giiring protection to the Christians, it is the 
opinion of those who are most conversant with the country, that the re¬ 
instatement by the Sublime Porte of Ibrahim Pasha to his old govern¬ 
ment will be the denouement of the campaign of 1840. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the above was written. Sir Charles Napier has publicly acknow¬ 
ledged at the anniversary meeting of the Marylebone Literary and Scien¬ 
tific Institution, that wiui respect to his recent services in Syria, he would 
say nothing of the justice of the war in which we were engaged. “His 
duty upon that occasion lay one way, and his feelings the other; but his 
feelings of course had to give place to his duty. Jtut if (here was one 
act of his life he regretted, ii: was that, having freed the inhabitants of the 
Lebanon from the tyranny of MehemetAli, he had subjected them to a 
tyranny ten times worse than that.” — Times; June \%th, 1846. 

A ^ 


THE OPERA. 

I.ALIiAH ROOKH. 

Let Cerito have one of those steps that suggest the notion of a teeto¬ 
tum made of feathers, or let some happy swain have his arm round her 
waist, and hoth together come down with a force that would ^weep a row 
of figurantes into nonentity, and you have secured a furore. 

Well do we remember the beginning of the Cerito-mania, when critics 
put their sober senses into their pockets, and began to sing in a sort of 
lyrical prose—half rhapsody, half metaphysics. Some of the older school 
looked doubtingly at the enthusiasts, thought they went too far (and very 
far, to be sure, they did go), and declared they missed a certain grace in 
Cerito, which they considered requisite to a perfect danseuse. Taglioni’s 
graceful floating^, and the intellectual piquancy of Elssler were in their 
minds, and they would not join in the acclamation. But Cerito went on 
a-head—the applauders gained new strength of lung, and bought addi- 
• 2 B 2 
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tional bouquets. Cento was a sensation; and who can discuss about sen- 
satioDS. You might as well have asked folks why they liked champagne 
aS'why they liked Cento. 

The Pas de nmfy with which the new ballet tenninates, much reminds 
us of the old days of Alma^ when in that gorgeous scene, which put out 
the eyes of wondering spectators with its gas, Cento used to sorten all 
hearts by the voluptuous poses in the pas de trois, and then shake them 
out of their proper locality by her astounding “ variation.” There is 
much pretty dropping into attitudes, and vigorous bounding, and quietly, 
ardent glancing, with which Cerito is able to recall the image of the 
glories of 1842 (are we right?) Then we have a pleasing syraholique^ 
in which the principle of the Viennen dancers is adopted, and applied in a 
new fashion, and all sorts of groups are formed with the aid of pink scarfs, 
representing— 

No, reader, our 6$|nscience checks us—we confess we were going to im¬ 
pose upon you hideously. We were going to pretend that we-knew the 
meaning and significance of those mystic groups, formed by Cerito and 
the corps de ballet. We will be honest, and declare that if we know 
why the first symbolic tableau is called “ Hermes,” we are willing to be 
twisted into a “caduceus,” and that if we can detect why another is called 
the “ Pine-apple,” we are willing to be cut into as many slices, as ever the 
luxury of that name, when brougJh cheap from the West Indies, was 
carved into by the knife of the smdUsalaried clerk. 

An ancient writer, more talked about than seen, named Joseph Miller, 
narrated the legend of a showman, who used to exhibit various crowned 
heads, and when asked which was the Emperor of Germany, which the chief 
of the Hong Kong, and which the Czar of Muscovy, used to reply, 
“ Which you please.” We fear some .of our readers have heard the tale 
before. No matter, they will see the moral we point at. 

But we understand the “ pedestal”—^yes, we understand the “ pedestal.” 
When Cerito stands lomei eight feet from the ground, and scarfs are 
placed like steps about her, that is the “ pedestal.” We fancy we can de¬ 
tect the “morning breeze” (or “evening breeze," we forget which), yet 
will not commit ourselves, but with respect to the pedestal we are positive. 

What a splendid court was that of Aurungzebe at Lahore ! He sat under 
the very best canopy that ever was- seen, and his throne fashioned after 
the likeness of a peacock, broke with envy the hearts of half-a-dozen 
oriental potentates—at heart it ought to have broken them, if the repre¬ 
sentation of* it in the first scene of the ballet is correct. But there was 
one fault m the-internal policy of Aurungzebe—he did not patronise rail¬ 
roads in his empire. If he could but have accelerated the passage of 
Lallah Roojjnh from Lahore to Cfashmere, be y^ould have conferred the 
greatest benefit, both on those luokless Mussulmans, who ingeniously 
creep under a mass of sand-like carpet, and also on those spectators, who 
delight to see Cerito dance, and value her tours de forces aad her poses 
fhr more than the banners whi^h are carried through tiie desert to the 
sound of David’s music. 

Give us the court of Aurungzebe—give us the feast of roses—gpve us 
light—^give us ddnss»ses-r-giv0 us but oh spare .iis the darker side 

of oriental life, let not the simoon enliven us during this very hot weather I 
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MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE CHAMBRE.* 

** Who will deny,” says the witty Lady Blessington, “ that the me» 
inoirs of Madame ae Motteville furnish some entertaining and instructive 
anecdotes and information relative to her royal mistress, Anne of Austria, 
the suspected wife of Louis XllI ? And without the memoirs of Madame 
de Staiil, formerly Mademoiselle de Launy, of how many amusing facts 
connected with her haughty mistress, the Duchess of Maine, should we 
have remained ignorant?” 

Why not, then, avail oneself of the privileges of an imaginary femme, 
de chambre to unfold the secret life of aristocracy, is the natural corollary 
to the above premises ; and the sprightly authoress has wrought out the 
idea to perfection, multiplying the supposed confidq;jices with the variety 
and brilliancy of a kaleidoscope, and ^splaying in the treatment of eacn 
that unrivalled intimacy with her subject, and especially that skill in dis¬ 
secting the follies and the foibles of high life which has ever distinguished 
her popular and piquant pen. 

The post of private secretary to a spendthrift bachelor lord appears to 
be no sineciu'e. His labour is incessant, his pay irregular and inadequate, 
and his repasts frugal almost to insufficiency. The noble lord, who almost 
habitually spends a guinea upon a bouquet, is frequently without a shilling 
for household expenses, creditors become clamorous, bills are renewed only 
when the secretary adds his endorsement, and failing payment when due, 
the peer being secured W hereditary privileges, the secretary takes his place 
in the debtor’s cell, and worse than all, if he chance to have a beauti- 
. ful wife, she is left by that very incarceration exposed to the most grave 
and serious inconveniences. Enough to break the heart of the strongest; 
but more than enough for two suffering delicate persons, who, by a pre¬ 
mature death, leave Selina Stratford, the i^wT&femme de chambre, an 
orphan at a tender age,' protected only by a humane and generous old 
grocer. 

“ The first lessons in the school of adversity,” remarks the countess, 
“ are ever acquired with pain, and this pain is always in proportion to the 
native goodness of the schol&r.” Tolerably intense then must have been 
Selina’s wondering grief at finding herself, as a first experience, tumbled 
to the earth by the redoubtable heads of an establishment for young 
ladies, and actually rifled of every trinket and valuable in her possession! 
Such a first and painful experience of the world is followed by a moment 
of repose, a few days of halcyon happipess too bright to last, at the good 
and gentle Lady Almondbury’s ; but here, again, the rudeness and neg¬ 
lect of the lord and master snap the frail cords of existence asunder, 
and once more cast upon the world the tmlucky Selina, whose beauty and 
goodness are her greatest crimes. 

The translation from Grosvenor Square to Allsop Terrace, New Road, 
is a removal from one scene to another of a perfectly opposite kind. Ad¬ 
mitted by that appendage of a moderate establishment denominated a 
page, clothed in a faded suit of green cloth made in the form of a close 

* The Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre. A Kovel. By the Countess of Btes- 
aington. In 3 vols. Bichard Bentley. 
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vest, and troiuers, the jacket ornamented with three rows of brass sug^r> 
loaf buttons, which had long lost their lustre, Selina is introduced to a 
in:ddle-a^d lady, with whom a red circle o<Kaipied Ihe place of eye¬ 
brows, while the scanty eye-lashes, few and far between, were nearly white, 
and lent a very disagreeable expresuon to the light gray eyes beneath 
them, which peered with almost feline slyness on we &oe of Selina.” 

The lady with the red circle above her eyes, after deducting twenty 
poimds from Sdiina’s salary because she cannot paint in oil-Qolours, aim 
because she herself wanted some pictures for her apartments, then hirther 
intimates her kind considoation for governesses. 

“ You will dine with me when I have no company,’* said Mrs. Jeflferson, as.* 
earning a dignified air, " and when I have, you will be expected to play and sing 
toamnse the party.” 

While the mother was speaking, both the little girls were closely examin¬ 
ing the countenanccrof their new governess ; the elder one, with a stupid stare 
of wonder, and the younger with a cool elFronteiy, with which no inconsider¬ 
able portion of slyness and cunning were mingled. 

** Look, mamma,*’ exclaimed she, *' what a pretty gown Miss Stratford has, 
and what a nice collar and cuffs; why she is much smarter than you are, 
mamma.” 

Hold your tongue, child! Have 1 not told you that you are not to make 
personal remarks ?” 

“ But you said at lunch that she was much too smartly dressed, and tiiat her 
gown was better than yours.” 

At dinner Selina gets a large lump of mutton-fat as her share of the 
repast, and a post-prandial exhibition of the boisterous consort of a vulgar 
«ity dame, on his knees before the beautiful governess, puts a hasty finish 
to a lively and effective sketch of the manner of a peculiar, but by no 
means limited class of society. 

BidiculcHis as is this picture of vulgar life^ it is surpassed even ki 
that particular by the sketch (ff an uneducated but worthy and unpretend¬ 
ing couple, who are tltosftrred by the chances of fortune to the pro¬ 
prietorship of a country park and mansioii. The podtion is one natu¬ 
rally provocative of fun, but few except the accomplished authoress could 
have worked out in so graceful and harmless a way the account of all 
•the mistEtkes and errors that can be supposed to arise to persons suddenly 
^thrown into the midst of a most aristocratic and exacting society. 

The jealousy of a corrupt nurse drives Selina from her new home. 
A fiilee charge is brought against her of having received an annuity 
firom Lord Almondbury, ihp^good people—the Buxtons of Heathfiela 
Park —axe at first disinclined to listen to the dander, but too truly 
does Lady Blessingtmi remark in her worldly wisdom, “ How often 
does the gu’en dkra-t-on^ that ^ead of common minds, take the place 
of judgment in influencing their decisions, and urge them to adopt a 
conduct very difiSarent to that which their own better feelings would 
dictate !** 

Ihe trials and ^eomforts wlpch had everywhere awaited Selina as a 
governess, by this time so finnly donvinera h^ that no situation could 
offiw less chance of peace, that she determined to offer herself as femme 
de chambre, and accordingly she enters in that quality into the service of 
a Mrs. Fraser, a good-tempered, gentle person, who has married a rich 
bat old, sickly, and morose Anglo-Indian. Among the bilious nabob’s 
other fancies, is one of entirely detaching his wife from the society of 
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a beloved XBoUier azid sisleB^ whidx bis musdioed £astidionsness ooidd 
sot tolerate. In Ibe bour of sickneas Sefima tte^rtunatelj connives at 
ibe mother's sootlmig her daughter’s bed of suffering, disguised a 
nurse, for which act of humanity she is rewarded by an instantaneous 
dismissal , 

The barometer nses i^r the storm is over, and we are suddenly 
transferred to the glittering saloons of the Duke and Duchess of Glen- 
allen—‘the former “ the leader of the ton,” “ the glass of fashion”—the 
latter the still young and beautiful heiress of Oakhampton. The glitter 
and the parade of princely establishments appear, however, according to 
Lady Blesdngton’s experiences, to he hut too frequently the glare that 
dazzles from the gloom and sorrow pervachng the interiors. The 
beautiful young heiress had been entrapped by the paid-for persecutions 
of a lady companion, into an unequid marriage with a titled senior. 
She had, therefore, unfortunately, a heart to give away, and she disposes 
of it apparently with the same want of discrimination as she did her 
person to the selfish and unfeeling Glastonbury, whose guinea bouquets 
are no longer forthcoming in the hour of trouble and remorse. 

But enough of these interiors of fashionable life. Let us hasten with 
Selina to join company with Lady Caldersfoot, a character slightly cari¬ 
catured, but evidently drawn from tbe life. Seliua waits upon her lady¬ 
ship in consequence of an advertisement. 

course,” remarked her ladyship, after a few preliminary observarions, 
“ you know my writings ?” 

1 have not that pleasure, madam,” replied Selina. “ Hitherto, my read¬ 
ing has not included works of fiction.” 

“How very strange! 1 had thought that a person could not have been 
found in this countiy, or indeed Europe, unacquainted with my writings. Of 
course you have heard of my literary reputation P” 

Poor Selina bowed an assent for which her conscience reproached 
her, but prudence dictated tbe course, and ^fteen pounds a year 
having been deducted from her salary, for fhc honour of serving so dis¬ 
tinguished a literary person, and for the lustre that would thereby he 
reflected upon her, her ladyship and “ suite,” as she loved to term her two 
attendants, start for the continent. The old story,” said Lady Gal- 
dersfoot, the sword has worn out the scabbard, hard studies passing 
through the alembic of my min^ have impaired mj health, and I must 
seek a more genial clime to renovate my frame.'” 

Arrived at Dover, Lady Caldersfoot proceeded to £he Blup, where she 
instanfly summoned the landlord to her presence. 

It may be as well sir,” said she, “ that you inform the civil and militaiy 
authorities here of my arrival. They probabiy may wish to mark their respect 

some of those attentions asua!Uy paid to persons of distinction, and might 
feel hurt if left in i^oiance of my being here.” 

“ "Who shall i. say, madam ?” mqidred her host. 

** The Lady Csldenifba%. Of coarse you know my name.” 

1 can’t say 1 do, your iadyriiip; but ap maay lords and ladies pass throi^ 
here, that I can’t remember names.”’ 

“ Do you never read, sir ?” 

“ Oh, yes, your ladyship, the newspapers. I havn’t time for any thing more.” 

“ But, surely, in the newspapers you must have seen reviews or my works, or 
extracts taken from the evening papers.” 

The answers being still unsatisfactory, her disappointed ladyship, after 
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devouring three-fouriihs of a chicken, leaving the fragments for Selina, 
and putting the remainder of a half-pint of sherry into one of the flacons 
o^her dressin^-box, sauntered forth in search of circulating libraries. She 
was not long m finding one. 

“ Pray, sir, have^you got the ‘ Delicate Dilemma ?’ ** inquired Lady Calders- 
foot, as she addre^ed the librarian, assuming an air of mingled dignity and con¬ 
descension. 

" Yes, ma’am, 1 know we have it; but it is so little inquired for, that I 
really hardly know where to put my hand on it.” 

At lengfth Lady Caldemfoot and suite were embarked, the captain 
had been called and informed with due dignity, that he had on board 
** one of, if not the most distinguished authoresses of England,” to which 
the captain had answered, sotto voce, “ What a rum old ’un it is!” 


“ You will now have an opportunity of observing the effect of mind over 
body,” said Lady Caldersford to Selina, who she kept in close attendance near 
her, “ I never suffer*^i,{]ie slightest inconvenience from the sea. Intellectual 
people, 1 believe, never do. My secret is to keep my thoughts fixed on some 
elevated point.” 

“ That accounts for the old lady’s looking up at the top of the mast ever since 
we got out of the harbour,” observed a plain old man toUo voce to his com¬ 
panion. 


Having communicated to the captain the preservative from sea-sickness 
as a service to humanity, Lady Caldersfoot bade Selina take her note¬ 
book and record her thoughts as she elevated them abo'^e the sublunary 
sphere. 

Even as the sun disperses the clouds, so will knowledge disperse the mists 
of ignorance, and enlighten those who now dwell in darkness. Oh! how my 
heart swells and exults at the thought,” and the lady pressed her hand to tier 
heart and became dreadfully pale. “ Hold me, Selina, hold me,” exclaimed she. 


Poor Lady Caldersfoot! and when prostrated by suffering, with a pallid 
face, crushed bonnet, and dishevelled locks she urged in vain that Sir 
Walter Scott’s property^hadabeen allowed to pass the customs free, and that 
die was entitled to the safne mark of respect, she still found strength to 
utter her indignation in the luiguage of the land she now trembled rather 
than stood upon. 

“Monsieur** she said to th.e douanier, “je dirai au roi comme vous 
vous Btes mat conduise envers moi—moi qui mis consideree la Stael, la 
Corinne mime, de la Grande Bretagne** 

It is impossible to follow her ladyship’s attempts to gather laurels in the 
^ital of the civilised world, tell how she baptises her servant Thomas 
Tneodmre, mounts up to the anquieme of the hotel Bristol, with a request 
for the use of a salon au premier, to receive princes, ministers, and am¬ 
bassadors, and above all how she puffs hevielf m bad French in the news¬ 
papers, and how our lively nei^bours find they have caught another 
predeuse ridietde in their meshes. Suffice it that Selina is mscued from 
such an association by Mrs. Vernon, now a widow, and with this last 
change terminates a ohe<luered c^areer, which, while it strongly interests, 
cmiveys a wholesome mom lesson, ’ 
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LITERATURE. 

MRS. GORE’S DEBUTANTE.* 

As arduous task falls to the lot of the reviewer who*attempts to keep 
pace with Mrs. Gore’s prolific pen. It is, however, somewhat facilitated 
by the fact, that that industrious lady’s voluminous productions, though 
fertile in poignant sarcasm and witty repartee, exhibit no great variety of 
either character or plot. , 

Worldly mothers, artful daughters, silent, shy heirs-apparent, disso¬ 
lute, accomplished younger sons, worn-out roues and {vulgar parvenus 
constitute, with one or two exceptions, her entire stock in trade, from 
whose mouths she pours forth that flood of clever, reckless, fashionable 
slang which renders her works so popular amongst the novel-readers of 
the day. 

This mass of social iniquity she slightly leavens by the occasional intro¬ 
duction some meek, fair-haired girl, who endures rebuke, injustice, and 
calumny with ultra-Christian forbearance, and after having cut a very 
subordinate flgpire in the stoiy through two volumes and a half, is dragged 
forward in the last few chapters eiwer to die cheerfully of consumption, 
or to marry soine lubberly young marquis, who also in the last few 
chapters “ comes out” wonderfully, distinguishing himself in Parliament 
as a free-trader and a friend of the poor, and exhibiting virtues and 
qualities for which no woman of ton who had ever previously polked with 
him would have given him credit. Her worldly mothers are; of course, 
ultimately bafiled; her detrimentals marry her artful daughters, and are 
heartily sorry for themselves to the last day of their lives, and her rou^ 
die of obesity and remorse in the bay-window of White’s Club in St. 
James’s-street. 

If the above, mutatis mutandis^ be not an exact analysis of the ** De¬ 
butante,” and of most of Mrs. Gore’s other fashionable novels, it is very 
nearly so. 

Her worldly mother is in this case illustrated by Lady Heriford, her 
artful daughters by Eleanor Maitland and Lady Alicia de Capell, her 
lubberly, shy heir-apparent by Lord Clandon, her detrimentals by Charles 
Barrington and Lord Henry, her rou^ by Lord Mortayne, and her par¬ 
venu by Sir Meshech Bernardo ; Maria Brandon and Lady Sophia are 
her much-enduring Biondinas, one of whom inherits largely, and marries 
her loutish but improvable lord, whilst the other is buried alive in the 
country as souffre-douleur to a grandmother preternaturally tenacioui^ 
of life and jointure. , 

We are sorry to be compelled to observe that Mrs. Gore has, in one 
instance in the work now Mfore us, grievously overstepped the licence 
which in these excitement-loving days we are willing to concede to novel 
writers. She has shed around her hero, Lord Mortayne, a dim halo of 
incest, from which, both for his own credit and for hers, we shall be happy 
to see him relieved in a second edition, should the public caU for one. 
Slander, adultery, mmder, and even parricide, if convenient, we readily 
place at her disposal, but when she permits heraelf to deviate from the 
Decalogue into those complicated naughtinesses hitherto scrupulously 


* The Debutante; or, the London Season. By Mrs. Gore. B. Bentley. 
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ftiunned by every author save the holy and prurient Peter Dens, we 
must seriously and sternly recall her to oraer. 

^ She contemplates human nature vdth acute but morbid vision; she 
spies out the vices and vreaknesses of a chtaracter with marvellous dexte¬ 
rity, Imt is blind.to its beauties and its virtues; she evidently conceives 
tl^ of mind and amenity of manner are almost incompatible 

with morm wordi{ that a worthy man is sddozn a good waltzer, and that 
the majoii^ of people whom one meets in London society are worthless 
and wicked in proportion as they are well dressed and witty. 

Now with all reasonable deference to Mrs. Gore’s experience and clair¬ 
voyance we disagree with her in toto. We conceive it to be unfair and 
unphilosophical to conclude that because there must be a good deal of 
scum on the bubbling surface of the marmite perpetuelle of London life, 
there cannot be much sound wholesome stock beneath that surface, 
because a few paipted harridans impudently angling for heirs with 
daughters gaily drelsed, heartless, deceitful, and dangerous as Tweed 
aalmon-flies, and a few good-looking selfish scoundrels openly sguabbUng 
for wary heiresses first arrest one’s attention cm entering a Mayfair ball¬ 
room, the whole mass which crowds it must necessarily he equally con¬ 
temptible and corrupt. We maintain that it would be as absurd to judge 
of the general tone of English society from the characters which Mrs. 
Gore deUghts to delineate, as it would be to form one’s ideas of the 
aristocracy of England from the columns of the Satirist^ or of her 
orators from the speeches of Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Newde- 
gate. 


THE UNITED STATES.* 

every respect a well digested and satisfactory work. Of the 
realities and resources of the United States there can be no doubt, 
but the supremacy of democratic principle has rendered their mani¬ 
festations, their utility, ana their very existence, so obscure and unavail¬ 
able, that it requires ever and anon a new, complete, and methodic 
work like the present to keep up with fhe progress of the national policy 
and feeling. Who would think of emigrating to the United States when 
he learns that the well known policy of the American people, nnreason- 
able hostili^to Britons, and selfish and jealous apprehension of an undue 
rivalry of European emi^ants upon their own soil, has been carried to 
such an extent that associations have been organised in many parts of the 
rejwblic to put an end to enfi^rion altogether? 

Democratic power has become with the progress of tlma in the United 
Stetes neither more nor less than '^the expression of the narrowed preju- 
diioes of a huge proportion of the American people who are uncon- 
bolled in tha reroect the natural and common infiuence of educa- 
Ibon, or sc^itened down in the virrdence of thrir anripadues, by any 
generous principle emanating from a general intercourse with the rest of 


• America, its Bealities ai^ Besources; comprising importaot details connected 
the present Social, Ptditica], Agricnltural, Commercial, and Financial State 
w Country'; its X&WB and Customs, t(^;ether with a Bcview of the Policy of 
W TMted States that led to the War of 1812 and Peace of 1814—the Bight of 
8e^h,^the Texaa, and Oregon Questions, &c. Ac. B7 i^ancis Wyse, Esq 3 vols. 
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mankind. These are the evils of this which would apply them¬ 

selves to most other demoeracies, but to which are superadd^ in this 
instance the circumstance of a transatlantic and distant position, andsnot 
only does the pernicious and demoralising influence of such a state -of ^ 
things manifest itself in foreign policy, as in the late attempt made to diaa- 
▼ow internationid relationship orintenerence, hut also in every most niT»nta 
domestic event. It extends its influence to the remotest part of the 
republic, and finds its way to the domicile of every individual, interfering 
to a CMtain extent with ^ social and moral duties of eveiy dtizen. It 
is that which lias made American justice a by-word of sinister and 
ominous signification, for as Mr. Wyse justly points out from the some 
perpetual pressure of the democratic principle from without we might as 
reasonably hope for a fair and impartial administration of justice in the 
United States as from the veriest and most corrupt tribunal of the most 
intolerant despotism. ^ • 

It is impossible for us to sketch even an outline of the now rapidW 
progressing pernicious influence of the democratic principle. The details 
are depicted in Mr. Wyse’s work in a manner that presents but an inevi¬ 
table prospect to the nation, a slender guarantee of the future domestic 
peace and harmony of its citizens, and still fewer promises of peace to 
the world at large; sincerely do we hope that he may be mistaken, thni: 
the dark colours are too strong in his pictures, that disappointment or 
irritation has made him unjust, but the tone of hk work mmcates nothing 
of the kind, and most painful it is to feel that eveiy^ step taken by the 
great republic is one of greater contempt of moral and national obliga¬ 
tions and responsibilities, and of a daily less controlled selfishness and 
ambition. 


CAPTAIN O’SULLIVAN.* 

Wixi. may the gallant captain start witivthe burden. 

And, oh I I feel there is but one. 

One Mary in the world for me 1 

When, with genuine Hibernian drollery, that one lathe last of four trr 
five; his matrimonial adventures having carried him that number of 
times, and with as many different Marys, to the brink of the Hymeneal 
pond, before he was finally swamped. There is Mary of the zivm toweae 
and pagoda, a sea-side vision of a maid with a black and white spaniel; 
Mary me cook; Mary the maid ; Mary the cc^onti’s relict at Leaming¬ 
ton, Adelaide Mowbray; Ma^ the relii^ over again; and the last Mary, 
Mary O’Sullivan. • 

A most morose and little to he envied disposition must the readier be 
embued with who can peruse these narrow escapes without danger to hie 
sides, even though relieved by the pathos of the painter’s wife, or the me¬ 
lodramatic solemnity of the somewhat long confessions of an outcast. 
But the duelling propensities of the snh-sheriff of Ballysallagh and the 
Instorical qualifications of Sir Csesar O’Sullivan, lead the way to those 
sunny pastures in which our adventurer cordially basks with most gemal 
glow, and which'Jiave most contributed to render this last of his wm^ the 
most lively, ra^, varied, and amusing of the whole series. 

* Captain O’Sullivan; or, Adventures, Civil, Military, and Matrimonial, Of a 
Gentleman on HalS-pay. By W. H. Maxwell, Esq. 3 vols. Henry Qolbum. 
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SYBIL LENNARD.* 

Beatttiful but frail Sybil,—your sin and its consequences so ably nar- 
cannot but prove a warning! Truly they constitute a sad story 
of the faU from the path of virtue and duty. Yet never could we have 
imagined a beautiful young wife, even though trained like you, so readily 
and so strangely plunge from wedded and domestic felicity into fatm 
crime and error. Tour’s is the story of beauty wooed by the beast. But 
the savage, Hardress Fitz-Hugh, like most creatures of his class, has 

f teculiar moods, that are always captivating in this Manfred and Lara 
oving epoch of a young lady’s life. His conversation, although un¬ 
conventional, is original and full of genius. An ardent enthusiast in 
painting and sculpture, he is desciibed as electrifying the house by tor¬ 
rents of eloquence so 'overwhelming, as to sweep eveiy thing before him 
like a pent-up torrent. Strange that such gifts of nature should be 
united to such a pe'kon and such manners, but Mrs. Grey tells m that 
this is the usual state of things. 

But even gifts of nature and wondrous powers failed to aroomplish 
what French novels eflFected at once. “ French novels—exciting poetry 
—questionable works of imagination—dread sounds! How many a soul 
has been blighted by their poisons—beneath their influence how many a 
heart, once pure and spotless, is tainted with sore disease.” Yes, this 
dread poison is so made to contaminate a previously pure and educated 
mind, as to induce Sybil Leonard, with scarcely an erring love, as an ex¬ 
cuse, to quit the husband of her affections, and abandon a family of 
young and beautiful children for the artistic and gifted, but remorseless 
savage. 

It is a sad and most .soul-harrowing work to be employed upon, to por¬ 
tray the sorrow, the sufferings, and the afflictions, so surely brought down 
by a false step of such irretrievable magnitude, upon the wife, the hus¬ 
band, and the children. ^ Mrs. Grey has properly placed the grief of the 
abandoned husband, lover, knd father, in the first place, but not less 
poignant is the remorse that inevitably succeeds to crime in the wife and 
mother, and the governess of the third generation depicts with minute 
details the distresses that are also caused to the young children. Mrs. 
Grey had a meiitorious object in view. It was that the history of sin 
and its consequences should be made use of ^as one of the warnings of 
life to the succeeding generation.. ** A generation,” she says, alas! 
now needing such warning. An age, when, if fewer acts of flagrant sins, 
such as hers, startle the eaiwbf the public, it is to be feared the general 
tone of laxity of morals renders the crookedness in these days less conspi¬ 
cuous.” So ably and effectively is this task accomplished, that we feel 
morally certun that no one will peruse Mro. Grey’s history of Sybil Leo¬ 
nard without profit. 

LLEWELYN’S HEIR.t 

LutwxLYN's professes to rely more on the delineation of the 

rjanners, customs, and superstitions of North Wales during the last cen- 

* Sybil Leonard. A Novel, in three volumes. T. C. Newby, 
t Lrawdyn’s Heir ; or North Wales : its manners, customs, and superstitions, 
during the last century. Illustrated by a story founded on fact. 3 vols. Smitb, 
Elder, and Co. 
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tury than on its story, which is merely made a connecting link to desorp¬ 
tion, although su£Bciently closely interwoven with the latter, and qmte 
tragic enou^ in its denouement to excite and sustain tiie reader^n- 
terest. 

They were, indeed, remote and simple times, when |Ierbert Gladstone' * 
journeyed from London to visit his "Welsh cousins, when mules and pohies 
were the ordinary means of conveyance, dnd the post arrived safe at Con-' 
way once in ten days in summer, and once a month in winter. Herbert is, 
however, too transparent a foil to the wonders of a sea-girt mountainous 
country. The fears he is made to entertain of the rude and boisterous fa¬ 
miliarity of the peasants on the occasion of the Easter revels, and his 
horror of the pass of Penmaen Mawr, where two men could even then 
walk abreast', are so overdrawn, as to betray at once the writer’s sex. 
The cicerone to the cockney of a century ago, who must have appeared 
fantastic enough to the mountaineers attired in velvet brocade, with 
fringed gloves and boots, cocked-hat, and elaborately curled wig, is 
Howel Llewelyn, heir to the “ noble lignage and ancient lyne,” of 
Llewelyn the Great. Llewelyn, the father, is, however, still alive, and 
fills up a pleasant sketch of an irascible and patriotic country gentleman, 
insatiably greedy of strong ale, and perpetually warming his throat 
with hot flummery. Then there are also, as descendants of the same 
princely line, a haughty and revengeful daughter by a first wife, Eleanor, 
a young and Hebe-like girl, Wenefrede, with whom Herbert necessarily 
falls in love, a cdusin Eva Wynn, the betrothed of Howel, and a most ma¬ 
lignant monster, Owen Trevor, a weird woman, called Catiyn Hen, and 
the last of the Llewelyn dogs; Tywysog, or the “ chieftain,” ^1 of 
whom play important parts in this national history. 

Plas Conway and Glyn Llewellyn can be readily imagined to have still 
presented features of great interest a century ago, notwithstanding the 
squalid poverty that clung to the gates of royal palaces at the period ; 
and we have, as necessary accompaniments ^of iv detailed description of 
each of these renowned places, trophies of the chase, weapons offensive 
and defensive, the elevated da'is, and curiously carved oaken fumittire, the 
turf fire, the Hirlas cup of ales of various ages, strength, and names, 
together with the last of the ministrels who played to the fairies, David 
.Rhys, and his successor Rqderic. 

At such delightful sites we are also soon introduced to the enjoyment 
of mountain rambles with hounds, to which Theseus’s dogs, though bred 
out of the Spartan race, could bear no comparison, to a love-spinning 
day, to the wonders and superstitions of Capel Llochwydd, with an acces¬ 
sory rescue of Wenefrede from a watery grave by Herbert, to a still more 
adventurous search for birds and eggi m the cliffs of Holyhead, and to all 
the strange and credulous mummeries practised at Holywell a century ago. 

But at length Llewelyn’s heir and Herbert Gladstone quit the won¬ 
ders of North Wales, to join the gallant followers of the victor of Blen¬ 
heim, and it is not afterwards made out clearly enough why Herbert does 
not do justice to the love borne to hirtf by the fair Wenefrede, but Howel 
Llewelyn is taken prisoner by Algerine pirates, and on his return is 
disowned by Eleanor, who, with Owen Trevor, has made herself mistress 
at the Glyn, and he and his faithful dog, the one, the last of the royal 
race of Llewelyn, the other, the last of the noble race^ of Gelert, are 
foully and basely murdered. The fine old haU then passes into the 
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tuy itlj of a strangOTy who aliows the pride of aai. old and noble roce to 
faH- into decay, and ** the grass has now long waved where the- mead-- 
cup waa poured^* The author writes with e warm and zealoua regard 
totAiT ancestral practices in regard to the mead-cup, the almost in* 
cessant appeal to whieh could only have been adapted to a more out-of- 
door life than ia &d hy the present generation; yet. we heartily agree 
wiUi the moun tain fair one, that he is a degenerate Briton who eao 
step forward and harangue on the vices of ale, and the virtoea of tea., 
and the pure element—-with a flag waving over his head, gaily; 
adorned with ai gigantic male figure, holding a Brobdignag tea-cup in Ins 
hand, and with * Temperance* written in letters df gold around his head.” 


SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE LAKES* 

Is there no nook of English ground secure 
From' rash assault ?— 

exclaimed Wordsworth, on the projection of a Kendal and Windermere 
railway, and it would certainly appear not—not we rejoice to say to 
either pen or pencil—and albeit there may still remain many a giade 
and nook of Bolitxide, where the poet may elude the poor intruders, with¬ 
out losing, in the words of Monchton Milnes, “ one golden dream of 
all their homely gain still every year the lakes are visited by greater 
numbers of tourists. Already the shrill whistle resoimds through the 
hills, and steamboats puff and blow upon the bosom of the no longer 
respected waters, and as the railway system is more and more developed 
their numbers will still further increase. Nor is this to be wondered at. 
The very name of the lake districts, as Dr. Mackay justly proclaims, is 
suggestive of poet^ and romance, and calls up visions of natural beauty 
and recollections of the gifted men whose genius has left a lasting impres¬ 
sion upon the literature of England. There could scarcely be a more 
appropriate field for th^ united labours of the poet and the artist, who 
have, mdeed, combined to produce a guide-book of rare excellence and 
most inviting beauty, and that, too, at a season when temptation is 
strongest and most difficult to resist. We felt grateful to the Messrs. 
Gilks for having last year awakened many a. dormant pleasure associated 
with picturesque Snowdonia, tod we feel equally grateful this season for 
being able to enjoy an ima^nary summer ramble amid the more placid 
beauties of the English lakes. 

Dr. Maekay favours us with remimscences and personal conversations 
with the geniuses of the locality, and we avail ourselves of the opportunity 
of making an abstract which appears to us to be justly and feelingly 
conceived. The conversation was"* with.. Wordsworth, and the subject 
was the fate of Southey. Doctor Mackay noticed the prevalent opinion 
that he had tasked ms brain too severely by study. Mr. Words¬ 
worth denied that such was the case. ** Though Southey’s labours were 
almost superhuman, and were varied inc. wonderful manner, they seemed, 
he said, rather to refresh and strei^then than to weary and weaken his 
mind. He fell a victim, not to literary toil» hut to his strong affection 

* The Scmery and Poetry of the Engl^ Lakes. A Summer Ramble. By 
Charles Mackay, LL.D., &c., with illustrations ftom original sketches drawn on 
wood by W. Hi^ey, J. Gilbert, D. H. M'Kewan; D. Cox, Jun., W. C. Smith, 
& Fennal, W. IMckea, W. P. Smith, and G. Gilks; engfrav^ by Thomas Gilks. 
Iiondon: Longtoan and Co. 
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for loa- fffst tri&t wUcIt led nwht after oighi^ ^rlmt hia laboore o€ 
the day were eitded^ to watek wilk ale^aless anzhti^ oner ker* aiok bed. 
The strongest mind, as he oheerre^ wiU ultuaately ymf under Aft 
lon|'-continued depmation of the natar^ refteahment of iha body, 
bram can remain in peznmneiit hei^tk that has been om^tMiced by^ 
nightly vi^k, atiU more than bydaily labour. When 8uch*vi{^ are acecmV' 
pimted bytheperpetually-rcouningpain of behoJdiagthe snfferinge of a be* 
loved object, and die as perpetually ^recurring fear losing it, they become' 

doubly trebly injurious ; and the labour that must Im done becomeft 
no longer the joy and solace that it used to be. It is tranrformed from s 
pleasure into a pain-^firom a firiend into an enenly'->from a oompanioir 
into a fearful nmnster; crying, like the daughter of the horse-leech, 
' Give t Give /' It is then that the £ne and delicate machinery of 
the mind is deranged. It is then that it soaps; then that the ‘ sweet 


Time. Such, it appears, was the case with Robert Southey; the grand 
if not the great poet; the accomplished scholar and the estimable man 
in every relation of life. So was it, sdso, in the more recent fate of 
the equally amiable and estimable Laman Blanchard, whose sad story 
I recalled to Mr. Wordsworth’s recollection, as a parallel case. To 
the free mind, untouched by grief, literary toil, however great, is scdrcely 
a burden ; but when one en|^ssing sorrow comes, and the brain must 
work in spite of it, the conflict begjns, in which sorrow not only gains 
the mastery, but destroys the batUe'fleld, and blasts its fruit in this 
life, for ever.” 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

' It grieves us exceedingly that pressure of matter should prevent our 
giving such notices this month of several books as can be at all com¬ 
mensurate with their merits and importance, foremost among these 
stands a work upon “ Costume in England: being a History of Dress 
from the Easiest Period till the close of the Eighteenth Century, to 
which is appended an illustrated Glossary of Terms for all Articles ox Use 
or Ornament worn about the Person,” written by F. W. Fairholt, and 
published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. Luckily the book speaks for 
itself. Six hundred engravings appeal tC the eye as illustrative of a sub¬ 
ject of very general interest, and with the glossary render it the future 
indispensable manual and efficient authority upon an equally curious and 
amusing branch of knowledge. 

II.—Mr. Sharpe’s “ History of Egypt, fi«m the Earliest Times till the 
Conquest by the Arabs, A.D. 640,” published by Mr. Moxon, is an im¬ 
portant work, that will confer an enduring reputation upon its author. 
But a few years ago no materials existed for such a book. The history 
of the Jews is dear to us as that of our reli^on, of Greece and Rome as 
that of the neat poets, historians, and artists; and that of Eg^pt claims 
equal regard as the birth-place of art knd science. Modem ingenuity, 
toil, and skill has extracted the mysterious dates for such a history from 
the strangest places, from sculptui^ symbols and monstrosities, from thet 
tombs of the dead, and from the heart of the pyramids, and the results 
are striking in the extreme. The impenetrable veil of obscurity that fles 
over the old valley of the Nile may now truly be said to be rent asunder; 
and no one can pretend to keep pace with the progress of'knowledge 
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vAo is not possessed of that history which has resulted from the united 
labours of many inquirers, but which has been co-ordinated by the 
industry, ability, and research of one individual. 

Xll.—The time is passed by when Bertha spun, or Bertha lace-tippets 
were fashionable articles of dress; but the time is not gone by when we can 
sympathise with tlie fortunes of the good queen of trans-Jurane Burgundy, 
nor when we can peruse without interest tales of sufferings, and achieve¬ 
ments of nobles and their serfs, and of warlike nuns and abbots, when 


narrated in connexion with existing monasteries, villages, and castles, 
and derived from veiidical chronicles contained therein. And truly such 
are to be found in the “ Historical Pictures of the Middle Ages,” published 
by Messrs. Longman and Co.; a work in which the most picturesque 
legends are related in connexion with the most picturesque sites in Europe. 

IV.—We would wish to draw the attention of our readers to “ A Year 


and a Day in the East,” by Mrs. Eliot Montauban, as containing light and 
amusing sketches of society in the East, and the narrative of a journey by 
the little frequented route from Bombay through Guzzerat and Kajpootana 
to Delhi, and thence through the protected Sikh states to Loodianah 
and down the Indus thr<Mgh Scinde. 

V. —Reference in gardening matters is wanted directly, and not through 
the circuitous channel of elementary treatises. Hence in such eminently 
practical branches of knowledge, dictionaries are the most useful books. 
We have still greater pleasure in recommending the “ Dictionary of 
Modern Gardening,” by George W. Johnson, published by Mr. Robert 
Baldwin, as the most scientific and rational as well as the most modem 
epitome of the science —the Gardening Dictionary, in fact, of the day. 

VI. —“Views and Reviews in American Literature, History, and Fic¬ 
tion,” published by Wiley and P,utnam, are well worthy of perusal by all who 
take the slightest interest in American literature. The consideration of the 
epochs and events of American history as suited to the purposes of art in 
fiction is a most elaborate and well digested critical essay. ‘‘ Americanism 
in Literature” is also written in a patriotic and yet very sensible spirit. 

VII. —The translation of Auerbach’s “ Dorf Geschichte” under the title 


of “ Village Tales from the Black Forest,” published by Mr. Josq)h Cundall, 
has been admirably performed by Mr. Taylor. As annals of village 
transactions and scenes of old fashioned Gpmanic customs, they have 
attained and deserve popularity. 

VIII. —“ Abel Massinger; or, the Aeronaut,” by Thomas Tod Stoddart, 
published by Mr. J. Menzies, Edinburgh, is a tale of great power, energy, 
and interest and is in every respect worthy of the reputation of its author. 

IX. —To Captain Roll Burslem’s “Peep into Turkistan,” published 
by Mr. Richardson of Cornhill, wC wiU turn next month. 

X. —We must still be behindhand with our poetiy, merely noticing 
the reception of Lays and Legends of Germany,” translated from the 
German by Ella Louisa Harvey, and published by Mr. How, and 
“ Poems by Currer, Ellis, and Acton 1^11,” published by Aylott and 
Jones, which wants a prefiice. Mr. Newby has issued the third volume 
of his remarkable publication on “ Eastern Europe,” and Mr. Bohn, in 
addition to a work of high and standard qualifications, “ Schlegel’s Dra¬ 
matic literature,” has issued a volume of a more amusing description, 
combining the celebrated “ Memoirs of Count Grammont” with the 
“ Personm History of the Merry Monarch.” 
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About an hour afterwards Madame d’Albret, who had left me on the 
bed while she went down to her sister, came up again, and spoke to me, 
but from weakness occasioned by the loss of blood and ftom excitement, 
I talked ror many minutes in tne most incoherent manner, and Madame 
d’Albret was seriously alarmed. In the meantime the colonel had come 
home, and his wife explained what had happened. She led him up to 
my room just at the time that I was raving. He took the candle and 
looked at my swelled features, and said, 

“ I should not have recognised the poor girl. Mort de ma vie! but 
this is infamous, and Monsieur de Chatenoeuf is a contemptible coward. 
I will see him to-morrow morning.” 

The colonel and his wife then left the room. By this time I had 
recovered from my paroxysm. Madame d’Albret came to me, and putting 
her face close to mine, said, “ Valerie.” 

“Yes, madame,” replied I. - • 

“ Are you more composed now ? do you think that you could listen to 
me ?” 


“ Yes, madame, and thankfully,” replied I. 

“ Well, then, my plan is this. I am sure that the colonel will 
take you home to-morrow. Let him do so; in the morning I will 
tell you how to behave. To-morrow night you shall escape, and I will 
be with a fiacre at the corner of the street ready to receive you. I will 
take you to my house, and no one, not even my sister, shall know that 
you are with me. They will believe that you have thrown yourself into 
the Seine, and as the regiment is ordered to Lyons, and will leave in ten 
days or a fortnight, there will be no chance, if you are concealed till their 
departure, of their knowing that you are alive.’’ 

“ Thank you, thank you, madame, you know not how happy you have 
made me,” replied I, pressing my hand to my heart, wmch throbbed 
painftdly with joy. “God bless you, Madame d’Albret. Oh, how I 
shall pray for you, kind, kind Madame*d’Albret!” 

Madame d’Albret shed tears over me after I had done speaking, and 
then wishing me good night, told me that she would see me in the mom> 
ing and let me know what was going on, and then give me fmther 
directions for my conduct. She then left me, and I tried to •go to sleep, 
but I was in too much pain. Once 1 did slumber, and dreamt that my 
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mother was beating me again. I screamed with the pain that the blows 
gave me and awoke. I slept no more that night. At daylight I rose, 
' and^^ may be supposed, the first thing that 1 did was to look into the 
glass. I was temned; my face was swelled so that my features were 
hardly distinguishable ; one eye was closed up, and the blood had oozed 
out through the handkerchief which had been tied round my head by 
the surgeon. I was, indeed, an object. The servant brought me up some 
coffee which I drank, and then remained till the colonel's wife came up 
to me. It was the first and only time that I ever beheld that good woman 
angry. She called from the top of the stairs for her husband to come up; 
he did so, looked at me, said nothing, but went down again. About half 
an hour afterwards Madame d’Albret and the surgeon came up together. 
The latter was interrogated by her as to the efiects of the injuries I had 
received, and after examination, he replied, that although it would take 
some days for the inflammation and marks of the blows to go away, yet 
he did not consider ttat eventually I should be in any way disfigui’ed. 
This gave me great pleasure, as I suspect it would have done any other 
pretty girl in my situation. Madame d’Albret waited till the surgeon was 
gone, and then gave me some further instructions, which I ob^ed to the 
letter. She also brought me a black veil in case I had not one of my 
own. She then left me, saying, that the colonel had sent for my father, 
and that she wished to be present at the interview. 

My father came, and the colonel, after stating the treatment which I had 
received, loaded him with reproaches ; told him his conduct was that of a 
coward to allow his wife to be guilty of such cruelty towards his child. 
Then he sent Madame d’Albret to bring me down ; when I entered, my 
father started back with surprise; he had answered the colonel haughtily, 
but when he beheld the condition 1 was in, he said, 

“ Colonel, you are right; I deserve all you have said and even moie, 
but now do me the favour to accompany me home. Come, Valerie, my 
poor child,* your father begs your pardon.” 

As my father took my hand to lead me away, Madame d’Albret said 
to the colonel, 

“ My dear Allarde, do you not incur a heavy responsibility in allowing 
that girl to go back again? . You know what she said yesterday.” 

“ Yes, ma ch^re, I have been told by your sister, but it was said in a 
state of excitement, and I have no doubt that kindness will remove all 
such ideas. Monsieur de Chatenoeuf, I am at your orders.” 

I never said a word durifig all this interview. Madame d’Albret tied 
the black veil round my head and let it fall to conceal my features, and 
I was led home by my father accompanied by the colonel. We went 
into the room where my mother was sitting. My father lifted the veil 
from my face. 

“ Madame,” said my father, in a severe tone, “ do you seethe condition 
to which your barbarity has reduced this poor girl ? 1 have brought 

Monsieur Allarde here to tell you before him, that your conduct has been 
infamous, and that mine has been unpardonable in not having protected 
, her from your cruelty; but I now tell you, that you have bent the bow 
t’lll it has broken, and your power in this house is ended for ever.” 

My mother was so much astonished at this severe rebuke before wit¬ 
nesses, that she remained with her mouth open and her eyes staring. At 
last she gave a sort of chuckling laugh. 
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“ Madame, I am in earnest,” continued my father, and you shall And 
that in future I command here. To your room, madame, immediately!” 

The last word was pronoimced in a voice of thunder. My mothey;ose, 
and as she retired burst into a passionate flood of tears. The coloneTthen 
took his leave, saying to my father, , ^ 

“ Tenez-vous la.” 

My father remained a quarter of an hour with me consoling me and 
blaming himself, and promising that in future he would see me done 
justice to. I heard him without reply. The tears started in rny eyes at 
his kind expressions, but I felt there was no security for his adhering to 
dll he promised, and I trembled as I thought so. He left me and went 
out. My mother, who had been watching, as soon as she saw that he 
had left the house, hastened down stairs from her room, and came into 
the one where I was sitting alone. 

“ So, mademoiselle,” said she, panting, and apparently striving to 
contain herself, “mypower in this house is gone fbrever, and all through 
you. Ha, ha, ha! we shall see, we shall see. D’ye hear me, creature?” 
continued she, with her clenched hand close to my face. “ No, not yet,” 
said she, after a pause, and then she left the room. 

If my father's kindness had somewhat staggered my resolution, this 
conduct of my mother’s confirmed it. I felt that she was right in what 
she said, and that in a month she would regain her sway and drive me to 
desperation. During the whole of that day 1 made no reply to any 
thing that was said to me by my brothers and sisters, who came in by 
stealth to see me. In this I followed the advice of Madame d’Albret, 
and at the same time my own fdtlings and inclinations. The servants 
who offered me dinner and coaxed me to take some nourishment, coidd 
not get any answer from me, and at last one of them, who was a kind- 
hearted girl, burst out into tears, crying that mademoiselle was folle. 
My father did not come home to dinner ; my mother remained in her 
room till he came in in the evening, and ^hcnJie wont up to her. It 
wanted but half an hour of the time that I had agreed to meet Madame 
d’Albret. I waited that time, during which I heard sounds of high 
altercation above stairs. I was quite alone, for my mother had prevented 
the children coming to me, and as the clock struck I dropped my veil 
over my face and quietly lyalking out of the house, made for the ren¬ 
dezvous agreed. 1 found the fiacre with Madame d’Albret waiting for 
me, and stepping into it, I was in a few minutes safely lodged in her 
splendid comfortable apartments. Madame d’Albret put me in a little 
cabinet inside of her OAvn room, so that no one except one servant whom 
she could trust knew of my being on the premises. There I was left 
to recover from my bruises, and regmn, if possible, my good looks. On 
the following da^ she repaired to the barracks, and remained with her 
sister till the evening, when she returned, and came up to me. 

“All has happened as I wished,” said she, as she took off her bonnet; 

“ you are nowhere to be found, and they have not the least suspicion that 
you are here. When you were first missed, they thought you had re¬ 
turned to the colonel’s, and your father did not tliink it advisable to make . 
inquiry until the next morning, when to his surprise he learnt that you 
had never been there. The dismounted hussar, who was sentry during 
the evening, was then examined; and he replied, that about half-past 
eight o’clock a young person, who by her figure he presumed to be Made- 
. 2 c 2 
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moiselle Chatenoeuf, had gone out of the gates, but that she had a thick 
veil over her face, and he could not see it. When your father and the 
coloijfli.had interrogated the man and dismissed him, my poor sister burst 
^into tears and sai^ * Alas! alas! then she has kept her word and has 
fhrown herself into the Seine. Oh, Monsieur Allarde, my sister said you 
would incur a heavy responsibility by sending that poor girl back, and 
now it has proved but too true: poor dear Valerie!’ Your fatlier and the 
colonel were almost as much distressed as my sister, and it was just at that 
time that I came in. 

“ ‘ Sister,’ cried Madame Allarde to me, ‘Valerie has left the barracks.* 

“ ‘ What!’ exclaimed I, ‘ When ? oh my fear was too true!’ said I clasp¬ 
ing my hands, and then taking out my handkerchief I covered my face 
and sobbed. I tell you, Valerie, that nothing but my affection for you 
would have induced me to be so deceitful, but under the circumstances I 
hope I was justified.- My assumed grief and distress quite removed any 
suspicion of your being here, and shortly afterwards the colonel made a 
sign to your father, and they both left the barracks; 1 have no doubt they 
went down to the Morgue, to ascertain if their fears had already been 
proved correct.” 

“ What is the Morgue, madame ?” said I. 

“ Do you not know, my child ? It is a small building by the side of 
the Seine, where all bodies which are found in the river are laid out for the 
examination of the friends of those who are missing. Below the bridges 
there is a large strong net laid across, which receives all the bodies as they 
are swept away by the tide; that is, it receives many, if not most of them, 
but some are never found again.” ® 

Madame Allarde did not fail to return to the barracks on the next day, 
and found that a general excitement prevailed, not only among the officers 
but the men. My supposed suicide had been made known. My father 
had visited the Morgue a second time, and the police had been on the 
search without success. ’Mycnother dared not even show herself at the 
window of her apartments, and found herself avoided even by her own 
children. As for my father, he was half mad, and never met her but to 
load her with reproaches, and to curse his own folly in having so long sub¬ 
mitted to her imperious will. 

“ At all events, one good has arisen from your supposed death, Valerie,” 
said Madame d’Albret, “ which is, that your father has completely re¬ 
sumed his authority, and I do not think will ever yield it up again.” 

“ My poor father,” replied*!, shedding tears, “ I feel for him.” 

“ He is certainly to be pitied,” replied Madame D’Albret, “ but it is his 
own conscience which must be his ^greatest tormentor. He was selfish 
enough not to feel for you during your years of persecution, and rather 
than have his own comforts invaded by domestic brawls for a short period, 
he allowed you to be sacrificed. But observe, Valerie, if you have still a 
wish to return to your parents it is not too late. The regiment does 
not leave Paris till next Thursday.’’ 

“ Oh, no, no,” cried I, “ my mother would hill me; don’t mention that 
• again, madame,” continued I, trembling. 

“ I will not, my child, for to tell you the truth, you would not appear in 
so favourable a light, if you were now to return. You have caused much 
grief to my sister and her husband, and they would not receive you with 
cordiality after having thus trifled with their feelings. It would also be 
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a victory for your mother; and I doubt not but that in a short time *8he 
ifoidd again recover that power which for the present she has lost. You 
never can be happy in yoiur own family after what has passed, and J^hink « 
that what has been done is for the best. Your father can well spare one 
ehild out of fourteen, having little more than a long sword for their supportT* 
Your supposed death will be the cause of yovu' father retaining his lawful 
authority, and preventing any of the remaining children receiving such 
injustice as you have done; and remorse will check, if it does not hu¬ 
manise your mother, and I trust that the latter will be the case. I had well 
weighed all this in my mind, my dear Valerie, before I made the proposal, 
and I consider still that for your sake and for the sake of others, it is 
better that you should be the sacrifice. Nevertheless, I repeat, consult 
your own feelings, and if you repent the step which you have taken, there 
is yet time for you to return.” 

“ My dear madame, return I never will, unless. I am taken by force. 
All I feel is, that I should like that my father’s bitter anguish was 
assuaged by his knowledge of my being still in existence.” 

** And so should I, Valerie, were it possible that the communication 
could be made, and the same happy results be arrived at; but that cannot 
be, unless it should please Heaven to summon your mother, and then you 
might safely inform your father of your existence.” 

“ You are right, madame.” 

“ Yes, I think 1 am, Valerie; for, after all, your father duly deserves 
his severe penance, which is, to visit the Morgue every day; but painful 
as is the remedy, it is necessary for the cure.” 

“ Yes, madame,” replied I, sobbing, “ all you say is true, but still I can¬ 
not help weeping and pitying my poor father; not that it alters my deter¬ 
mination, but I cannot command my feelings.” 

“ Your feelings do you honour, Valerie, and I do not blame you for 
your grief. Do not, however, indulge it to excess, for that is turning a 
virtue into a failing.” • • 

There were still three days remaining previous to the departure of the 
regiment for Lyons. I was sorely distressed during this time. I pictured 
to myself my father’s remorse, and would gladly have hastened to the 
barracks and thrown myself into his arms, but my mother’s image rose 
before me, and her last words, “We shall see if my power is gone for 
ever,” rung in my ears ; her clenched hand was apparently close to my 
face, and then my resolution remained fixed. The swelling of my features 
had now subsided, and I had in some degree recovered my good looks ; 
still my eye and cheeks were tinged black and yellow in various places, 
and the cuts on my head not quite healed. However, I was satisfied that 
the surgeon of the regiment was correct in his assertion that I should not 
be the least disfigured by the treatment which I had received. 

“ I have news for you,” said Madame d’Albret, as she returned from 
the barracks, where she had been to see her sister off on her journey. 

** Your brother, Auguste, who you kqow has been away, has returned to 
rejoin his regiment, but has since obtained his rank in another, which is 
stationed at Brest.” 

“ Why has he done so, madame ? db you know ? have you seen him ?” 

“ Yes; he was at the colonel’s; he stated that he could not remain in 
the regiment if his mother continued with his father; that he should never 
be able after what had happened, to treat his mother with common cour- 
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tesy, still less with the duty of a son, and therefore he preferred leaving 
the regiment/' 

r 

my father, madame?’* 

^ “ Your father allows him to act as he pleases ; indeed, he feels the force 
of what your brother says, and so does my brother-in-law, who has given 
his assent, as commanding officer, to your brother’s exchange. Auguste 
laments you very much, and the poor fellow looks very ill. I think he 
has done right, although it is a severe blow to your mother ; but for her I 
have no compassion.” 

“ My mother never liked Auguste, madame.” 

“ No, I believe that; but what annoys her is the cause of his leaving the 
regiment, as it is open condemnation of her conduct.” 

“ Yes, 1 can understand that feeling on her part,” replied I. 

“ Well, Valerie, I did not return until the regiment was gone and the 
barracks cleared. You know the commandant always goes the last. I 
saw my sister safe off, and now I am here to tell you that you are no 
longer a prisoner, but may make yourself comfortable by roving through 
my apartments. But the first affair which we must take in hand is your 
wardrobe. I am rich enough to furnish you, so that shall be seen to 
immediately. And Valerie, dear, let me now say once for all, what I do 
not intend to repeat in words, but I hope to prove by my actions. Look 
upon me as your mother, for I have not taken you away from your family 
without the resolution of supplying, as far as I can, not the mother you 
have lost, but the mother which in your dreams you have fancied. I love 
you, my child, for you are deserving of love. Treat me, therefore, with 
that unlimited confidence and affection which your young and pure heart 
yearns to pour out.” 

“ Bless you, madame, bless you,” cried I, bursting into tears, and burying 
my face in her lap; “ I feel that now I have a mother.” 


Chap. V. 

Fok several days I remained quiet in the little ante-chamber, during 
which Madame d’Albret had been busy every morning driving in her 
carriage, and ordering me a wardrobe; and as the various articles came 
in, I was as much surprised as I was pleased at the taste which had been 
shown, and the expense which.,must have been incurred. 

“My dear madame,” cried*!, as each parcel was opened, “ these are much 
too good for me; recollect I am but a poor soldier’s daughter.” 

“ You were so,” replied Madame dAlferet; “but you forget,” continued 
she, kissing my forehead, “ that the poor soldier’s daughter was drowned 
in the Seine, and you are now the protege of Madame d’Albret. I have 
already mentioned to all my friends that 1 expect a young cousin from 
Gascony, whom I have adopted, having no children of my own. Your 
own nmne is noble, and you may safely retain it, as there are no want of 
Chatenoeufs in Gascony, and there have been former alliances between, 
them and the D’Albrets. I have na doubt that if i were to refer back to 
family records, that I could prove you to be a cousin, some three hundred 
tunes removed, and that is quite enough. As soon as you are quite weU, 
and I tlunk in a week all vestiges of your ill-treatment will be elTaced, 
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we will go down to my chateau for a few months, and we will return to 
Paris in the season. Has Madame Paon been here?” 

“ Yes, my dear madame, she has, and has taken my measure for^die 
dresses; but don’t scold me. I must cry a little, for I am so happy and 
so grateful. My heart will burst if I do not. Bless you, bless you, 
dear madame; little did I think, before I saw you, that I should ever ciy 
for joy.” 

Madame d’Albret embraced me with much affection, and allowed me to 
give vent to my feelings, which I did, bedewing her hands ai'ith my tears. 
A week afterwards, every thing was ready, and we set off for the chS.teau 
in Brittany, travelling in Madame d’Albret’s post-chariot with an ai:ant 
courier^ and without regard to expense. 

And now I must make the reader somewhat better acquainted with my 
kind protector. I little thought at the time that she offered me her pro¬ 
tection, that she was a personage of such consequence,-but the fact was, 
that her sister having made a very inferior match to lier own, she, out of 
delicacy, while the colonel and his wife were at Paris, avoided any thing 
like state in paying them a visit, and 1 supposed that she was mucn in the 
same rank and society as they were ; but such was not the case. Madame 
d’Albret had married into one of the highest and most noble families of 
France. Her husband had died three years after their marriage, and 
having no children, had left her. a large revenue entirely at her own dis¬ 
posal during her life, and wishing her to marry again, had the property 
entailed upon her children if she had any, if not, after her death, it was to 
go to a distant branch of the D’Albret family. I was informed that her 
income amounted to 60,000 livres per annum, besides her chateau in the 
country, and the hotel in the Rue St. Honore, which belonged to her 
plthough she only occupied a portion of it. Her husband had now been 
dead more than ten years, and Madame d’Albret had not been persuaded 
by her numerous suitors to marry again. She was still handsome, about 
thirty-four years of age, and I hardly need say, avas iti the very best society 
of Paris. Such was the person who came to the barracks in so unassuming 
a manner, and whose protection I was so fortunate as to obtain. 

1 could dwell long upou the happy days that I passed at the cha¬ 
teau. There was no want of society, and the re unions were charming; 
and being in the country, I was allowed to join them, having been for¬ 
mally introduced by Madame d’Albret to all her visitors, as her cousin. 
My time was fully occupied. Madame d’Albret, perceiving that I had 
great talent for music and a fine voice, had procured me good masters, 
and wishing to prove my gratitude by attention, I was indefatigable, and 
made so rapid a progress, that my masters were surprised. Music and 
embroidery, at which 1 have before mentioned I was very expert, were 
my only occupations—and on the latter my talents were exerted to please 
Madame d’ Albret, by offering her each piece as they were successively taken 
from the frame. So far from wishing to return to Paris I was unhappy at the 
idea of leaving the chateau. Indeed, if the reader will recall what I have 
narrated of my former life, he wiU at once perceive that I could but be in a 
state of perfect happiness. Until I was received by Madame d’Albret, I 
had lived a life of persecution, and had not known kindness. Fear was 
the passion which had been acted upon, and which, 1 may say, had crushed 
both mind and body, now all was kindness and love. Praise, which I had 
neve>^ before received, was now lavished updn me, and I felt my energies 
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and talents roused, and developing themselves in a way that astonished 
myself. I had not known what I was, or what 1 was capable of. I had 
no confidence in myself, and I had believed myself to be almost as 
incapable as my mother would have persuaded me, and every body else. 
This sudden change of treatment had a most surprising effect. In the 
course of a few months I had grown nearly three inches taller, and not 
only my figure, but my features, had become so improved, that, although 
not vain, it was impossible for me not to believe what every one said, and 
what my glast told me, that I was very handsome, and that I should make 
a great sensation when I was introduced at Paris. But although I be¬ 
lieved this, I felt no desire. I was too happy as I was, and would not 
have exchanged the kindness of Madame d’Albret for the best husband 
that France could produce ; and when any thing was mentioned by ladies 
who visited Madame d’Albret, to that effect, and they talked about my 
future establishment my reply invariably was, “Je ne vem: pas.” I had 
always expressed my regrets that we should be obliged to go to Paris for 
the season, and Madame d’Albret, who of course had no wish to part with 
me so soon, and who felt that I was still young enough to remain for some 
years single, made me very happy by telling me that she did not intend 
to stay long at the capital, and that although I should^ appear at her 
parties, she did not intend that I should be much at public places. And 
so it proved; we went to Paris, and the best-masters were procured for 
me, but I did not go out with Madame d’Albret, except occasionally in 
her morning drives, and once or twice to the Opera and theatres. My 
music occupied the major portion of my time, and having expressed a wish 
to learn English, I had a good master; but I had another resource from 
an intimacy having arisen between me and Madame Paon, who, I believe, 

I have before mentioned as the first milliner in Paris. This intimacy wa^ 
brought about in the following manner. Being very clever with my 
needle, and having a great taste for dress, I used to amuse myself at the 
chateau with inventihg something new, not for mySelf but for Madame 
d’Albret, and very often surprised and pleased her by making alterations 
or additions to her dresses, which were always admired and declared to 
be in the best taste. On our arrival at Paris, Madame Paon was visited 
of course, that the new fashions might be ascertained, and she immediately 
remarked and admired my little inventions; I was therefore constdted 
whenever a new dress was to be made for Madame d’Albret, and as 
Madame Paon was a very lady-like and superior person, of a decayed, but 
good family, we soon beoOme very intimate. We had been at Paris about 
two months, when one morning Madame Paon observed to Madame 
d’Albret, that as I was learning English it would not be a bad plan if 
Madame d’Albret was to drop me “at her establishment when she took 
her morning airing, as she had two highly respectable English modistes 
in her employ, whom she found were necessary for her English customers, 
and that I should learn more English by an hour’s conversation with them 
than a master could supply. Madame d’Albret agreed with^ her, I wm 
pleased at the idea, and consequently three or four mornings in the week 

were passed at Madame Paon’s. j. j 

But the reader must be introduced to the establishment of Madame 
Paon, or he may imagine that it was too condescending for a young lady 
in my position to visit at a milliners. Madame Paon was the first millinw 
at Paris, as is generally t^ie case, was on the most intimate terms with 
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all the ladies. She made for the court, and, indeed, for every lady to whom 
she could dedicate her time, as it was almost a favour to be permitted to be 
one of her customers. Her establishment was in the Rue St. Honor6, fc£>r- 
get the name of the hdtel, but it was one of the largest. The suite of apart¬ 
ments were magnificent. You passed from one room to another, each dis¬ 
playing every variety of rich and graceful costume. In every room were 
demoiselles well-dressed to attend to the customers, and every thing be¬ 
spoke a degree of taste and elegance quite unparalleled. At last you 
arrived at the reception-room of madame, which was spacious and most 
superbly furnished. There were no men in the establishment except in 
one room, called the Comptoir, in which were six clerks at their desks, 
when I add that Madame Paon was elegant in her manners and handsome 
in her person, very tall and majestic, tliat she was rich, kept several 
servants, a handsome carriage, and had a maison de campagncy to which 
she retired every Saturday afternoon, the reader acknowledge that 
she was a person whom Madame d’Albret might permit me to visit. 

This intimacy became very great. There was a certain degree of 
eclat at my being so constantly in the house, and, moreover, as 1 had a 
decided taste for dress, I often brought forward some new invention which 
was not only approved of, bufr a source of profit to Madame Paon. Every 
thing was submitted to my judgment as Madame Paon more than once 
observed, “ What a first-rate modiste you would make, mademoiselle; but, 
unfortunately for the fashions, there is no chance of your being so em¬ 
ployed.” 

At last the Paris season was nearly over, and truly glad was I when 
Madame d’Albret mentioned the day of our departure. I had very much 
improved in my music and my English during our residence at Paris. I 
Jiad not been out except to small parties, and had no wish whatever to go 
out at all. I was satisfied with Madame d’Albret’s company, and had no 
wish to leave her. I may say that I was truly happy, and my countenance 
was radiant and proved that I was so. My #iou^ts would occasionally 
revert to my father and my brother Auguste, and make me melancholy 
for the time, but I felt that all was for the best, and I built castles, in 
w'hich I imagined my suddenly breaking in upon them, throwing myself 
in my father’s arms, and requesting to share the wealth and luxury with 
which I fancied myself to be •endowed. 

I was now nearly eighteen years old. I had been one year under the 
protection of Madame d’Albret, and the old dowagers who visited us at 
the chateau were incessantly pointing out to Madame d’Albret that it was 
time to look out for an establishment for me. Madame d’Albret was, to 
a certain degree, of their opinion, but ghe did not wish to part with me, 
and I was resolute in my determination not to leave her. I had no wish 
to be married ; I had reflected much upon the subject ; the few married 
lives I had witnessed were not to my taste. I had seen my kind-hearted, 
amiable grandmother thwarted by a penurious husband ; I had witnessed 
my father under the control of a revengeful woman ; and when I beheld, 
as I did every day, the peace and happiness in the establishment of 
Madame d’Albret as a single woman, I felt certain that marriage was a 
lottery in which there were thousands of blanks to one prize. When, 
therefore, any of Madame d’Albret’s acquaintances brought up the sub¬ 
ject, when they had left the room I earnestly implored^ Madame d’Albret 
not to be influenced by their remarks, asfl had made up my mind to 
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remain single, and that all I asked was to remain with her and prove 
my gratitude. 

believe you, Valerie,” replied Madame d’Albret, “ but I should not 
be doing my duty if I permitted you to act upon your own feelings. A 
girl like you was not intended by Heaven to pine away in celibacy, but 
to adorn the station in life in which she is placed. At the same time, I 
will not press the matter, but if an advantageous offer were to be made, 
I shall then consider it my duty to exert my influence with you to make 
you change your mind, but, at the same time, I will never use any thing 
more than persuasion. I am too happy with you as a companion to wish 
to part with you, but, at the same time, I should be very selfish if I did 
not give you up when your own interest told mo that such was my 
duty.” 

“ Well, inadame, I thank Heaven that f have no fortune, and that will, 
I trust, be a bar to^any proposals from the interested gentlemen of the 
present day.” 

“ That may not save you, Valerie,” replied Madame d’Albret, laughing, 
“ gentlemen may be satisfied with expectancies ; nay, it is possible that 
one may be found who may bo satisfied with your own pretty self, and 
ask no more.” • 

“ I rather think not, madame,” replfed I. “ You have too good an 
opinion of me, and must not expect others to view me with your partial 
eves; all I can say is, that if such a gentleman could be found, his dis¬ 
interestedness would make me think more highly of him than I do of 
the sex at present, although not sufficiently well to wish me to change my 
present condition.” 

“ Well, well, we shall see,” replied Madame d’Albret, “ the carriage 
is at the door, so bring me my bonnet and cashmere.” 

A few weeks after our return to the chateau, a Monsieur de G-, of 

an old family in Brittany, who had been for the last two years in Eng¬ 
land, returned to hirf fatlwr’s house, and called upon Madame d’Albret. 
She had known him from childhood, and received him most cordially. 
1 must describe him fuUy, as he played no small part in my little drama. 
He was, I should think, nearly thirty years of age, small in person but 
elegantly made, with a^ very handsome but rather efleminate face. His 
address and manners were perfect. He was very witty, and apparently 
very amiable. His deportment towards our sex was certainly most fasci¬ 
nating—so tender, so respectful, and so amiable. I certainly never had be¬ 
fore seen so polished a mau. He sang well, played upon several instruments, 
drew, caricatured, indeed, he did evei^thing well that he attempted to do ; 
I hardly need say that with such qualifications, and being so old a friend, that 
he was gladly welcomed by Madame*d’Albret, and became a daily visiter 
at the chkteau. I was soon intimate with him and partial to his company, 
but nothing more; indeed, his attentions to Madame d’Albret were quite 
as great as to me, and there was nothing to permit any one to suppose 
that he was paying his court ei|her to her or to me. Madame d’Albret 
thought otherwise, because we sang together, and because he talked to 
me in English, and she as well as others rallied me in consequence. After 

two months had passed away, Monsieur de G-was supposed to be 

paying his attentions more particularly to me, and 1 thought so myself; 
Madame d’Albret acertkinly did, and gave him every opportunity. lie 
was the heir to a large prope]iy;y, and did not require money with his wife. 
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About this time, an Eng^lish lady of the name of Bathurst who was tra* 
veiling with a niece, a little ^rl about fourteen years old, had accepted 

an invitation from Monsieur de G-’s father, to pass a few weeks with 

them at their chateau, which was about five miles Aom that of Marine 
d'Albret, and this lady was introduced. She was apparenjkly very amiable^ 
and certainly very distingue in her manners, and we saw a gpreat deal^of 
her as she was a great favourite with Madame d’Albret. 

A few weeks after the introduction of this English lady, I was one day 

on the terrace alone, when I was accosted by Monsieur de G-. After 

a remark or two upon the beauty of the autumnal flowers, he ob¬ 
served, 

“ How difFei*ent are the customs of two great nations, with but a few 
leagues of water between them—I refer to the French and the English. 
You would be surprised to see how great they are if you were ever to go 
to England—in none, perhaps, more so than in the affaira of the heart. 
In F ranee we do not consult the wishes or the feelings of the young lady, 
we apply to her parents, and if the match is considered equally advan ■ 
tageous, the young lady is told to prepare herself for changing her con¬ 
dition. In England the very reverse is the case; we apply to the young 
lady, gain her affections, and when certain of them we then request the 
sanction of those who are her^uardians. Which do you think is the 
most natural and the most satisiactory. Mademoiselle de Chatenoeuf ?” 

“ I have been brought up in France, Monsieur de G-, and I prefer 

the mode of France ; our parents and our guardians are the people most 
able to decide upon the propriety of a match, and I think that until that 
point is ascertained no affections should be engaged, as should the mar¬ 
riage not be considered advisable, much pain and disappointment will be 
prevented.” 

• “ In some instances, I grant that such may be the case,” replied he ; 

but still, is it not treating your sex like slaves to prevent no love before 
marriage ? and is it agreeable for ours, that we Ica^ to the altar a person 
who may consent from a sense of duty, without having the least regard 
for her husband ; nay, perhaps feeling an aversion.” 

“ I do not think that any kind parents would force their child to 
marry a man for whom she felt an aversion,” replied I ; “ and if there 
is not much love before marriage, there may be a great deal after ; but 
the fact is, it is a subject upon which I am not able, nor do I wish to give 
my opinion.” 

“ As you disagree with me. Mademoiselle de Chatenoeuf,” replied he, 

I fear you will not be pleased at my courting you in the English 
fashion; and previous to addressing myself to Madame d’Albret, making 
known to you my sincere regard for you, and my humble hopes that I 
am not indifferent to you.” 

“ I will answer you very plainly. Monsieur de G-; and perhaps it 

is as well that you have taken tiiis unusual step, as it will save you the 
trouble of making any application to Madame d'Albret. Flattered as I 
am by your compliment, I beg to declirtfe the honour you propose, and 
now that you know my feelings, you will of course not be so ungenerous 
as to make any application to Madame d’Albret.” 

“Certainly, mademoiselle,” replied he, with great pique, “but on one 
condition, which is, that you will promise me tb^ you will not mention 
to Madame d’Albret -what has now passed^etween us.” 
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« “ That I willingly promise. Monsieur de G-, as I may consider it 

as your secret.” 

“ And I trust,” continued he, “ that you will not discard me from your 
filSfidship, but receive me as before.” 

« I shall always beha^py to receive the friends of Madame d'Albret,” 
rd^died I, “ and now I wish you a good morning.” 

I went to my own room and reflected upon what had passed. I was angry 

with Monsieur de G-for what I considered the unwarrantable liberty 

he had taken, the greater as he must have known my utter dependence 
upon Madame d’Albret; and how unlikely it was that I would form any 
such engagement without her knowledge and sanction. That 1 had no 

love for Monsieur de G-was certain, although I was pleased with his 

company and conversation. I was sorry on reflection that I had ^ven 
my promise not to mention what had passed, but having made the pro¬ 
mise, although hastily, I resolved to adhere to it. 

I took it for granted that he would gradually withdraw himself, and 
that we should see little more of him; but in this I was mistaken; he 
was as frequent in his visits as before, dividing his attentions between 
Madame d’Albret and me. This annoyed me, and I avoided him as 
much as I could, and the consequence was, that he was oftener with 
Madame d’Albret than with me. At when Madame d’Albret per¬ 
ceived this, she appeared to be vexed, as she had evidently set her mind 
upon the match, and expected daily to receive a formal proposal from him 
in my behalf, but gradually, why I know not, it gave her no further con¬ 
cern, and I was permitted to leave the room, and do as I pleased without 
being subjected to any remarks. 

Such was the state of affairs when the Paris season drew near. Madame 
Bathurst had been induced to remain in Brittany, and was continually 
with us. She had often asked me to come over to England and pass a 
few weeks with them, and I had jokingly replied that I would. One 
morning Madame d’A^bret said to me,— 

“ My dear Valerie, Madlme Bathurst has again requested me to allow 
you to go to England with her. Now if you think that you would like to 
pass a short time with her, instead of remaining at Paris during the season, 
I really have no objection, if it would give you pleasure.” 

“My dear madame, 1 was only joking when I said so.” 

“ W ell, you have made Madame Bathurst think you were in earnest, 
my dear,” replied she ; “and I thought so too, and have this morning pro¬ 
mised that you shall go with her. I thought you would perfect yourself 
in English, and it would* be a good opportunity of relieving you for a 
short time of your constant attendance upon me; so, my dear Valerie, I 
advise you to go. It will amuse you, and a little change will do you 
g^od: besides, my dear, I perceive "‘that the attentions of Monsieur de 

G-are not agreeable to you, and it is as well to break it off by a 

short absence.” 

“ I shall not dispute your wishes, madame,” replied I, mournfully, for 
my heart misgave me, why I knew not, “ but if I do go, it will be to 
oblige you, and not because I really wish it.” 

“ My dear Valerie, I think it will be for the best, and therefore you 
will oblige me. I have promised for you, and I should be sorry to have 
to recall my promise—go consent, my dear, and I will write to Madame 
Bathurst, that she may be pr^ared to receive you.” 

” Certainly, madame,” repued I, “ your wishes will ever be a law to 
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me and so saying, I left the room, and going to my <nm ehambmri 
I threw myself down on the bed, and wept bitterly without knowing 
why. 

About ten days after this, Madame Bathurst call|ji for me to tak^SrSTe 

to the ch^iteau of Monsieur de G-'s father, where I was to remain iil^ 

the next morning, when we were to post to Paris. It was with gr^Ht 
pmn that 1 quitted Madame d’Albret, but her kindness to me appeared 
to have increased rather than diminished after the proposal of our short se¬ 
paration. “ God bless you, my dear Valerie,” she said, “ you must write 
to me twice a week; 1 shall be most impatient for your return.” I 
parted from her with many tears, and did not leave off weeping till we 
arrived at the chateau, at which Madame Bathurst resided. 

1 was received with formal politeness by the old gentleman and Mon¬ 
sieur de G- f who was also at home, and in an excessive gay humour. 

Alas, mademoiselle,” cried he, “ what a desert you will leave behind 
you! It is too cruel, this travelling mania on your part. We never shall 
see you again.” 

There was so much irony in his face as he said this, that I hardly 
knew what to make of it; but it made me feel anxious and dissatisfied. 

I would have given much to have abandoned the journey, but Madame 
d’Albret’s wishes were a law M me. * To avoid reflection, which was 
painful, I talked with Caroline, the niece of M adame Bathurst, and as 
we were to set off at daylight, we retired early. The following morning 
we set off, and in due time arrived at Paris, where we remained but one 
day, and then proceeded to Boulogne, where we embarked. 

It was now November, and half way across the channel we were 
enveloped in a fog, and it was with difficulty that we made the har¬ 
bour. We set off for London, the fog continued during the whole 
day, and on our arrival at the suburbs it was thicker than ever, and the 
horses were led through the streets by people carrying flambeaux. I had 
heard that England was a friste pays, and I thought it so indeed. At 
last I observed to Madame Bathurst, “ Est ce ^u’il n’y a jamais de soleil 
dans ce pays, madame ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied she, laughing, “ and a very beautiful sun too.” 

The next day we set off for Madame Bathurst’s country seat, to pass 
the Christmas. Before we were three miles out of London, the fog had 
disappeared, the sun shone oAt brilliantly, and the branches of the leaf¬ 
less trees covered with rhime, glittered like diamond wands, as we flew 
past them. What with the change in the weather, and the rapid motion 
produced by the four English post-horses, I thought England beautiful; 
but I must say that the first two days were a trial, the more so as 1 was 
very despondent from having quitted Madame d’Albret. I was delighted 
with Madame Bathurst’s country seat, the well-arranged gardens, the 
conservatories, the neatness displayed in every thing so different from 
France, the cleanness of the house and furniture; the London carpets 
over the whole of the rooms and staircases, were, in my opinion, great 
improvements; but I cared little for the eociety, which I found not only 
dull but it appeared to me to be selfish. I found a lively companion in 
Caroline, and we sat up in S little boudoir where we were never inter¬ 
rupted. Here 1 practised my music, and at Madame Bathurst’s request^ 
spoke alternately English and French with my little companion, for our 
mutual improvement. 
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• I had written twice to Madame d’Albret, and had received one very 
kind answer, but no mention was made of my return, although it was 
at first arranged that my visit was to be three weeks or a month. A 
{Sleight after my j^val at Fairfield, I received a second letter from 
.Madame d'Albret, kind as usual, but stating, to my great grief, that she 
not well, having had an attack on her chest from having taken a 
violent cold. I answered the letter immediately, requesting that I might 
be permitted to return home and nurse her, for I felt very uneasy. For 
three weeks, during which I had no reply, 1 was in a state of great 
anxiety and distress, as I imagined that Madame d’Albret must have 
been too ill to write, and I was in a fever of suspense. At last I received 
a letter from her stating that she had been very ill, and that she had been 
recommended by the physicians to go to the south of France for the 
winter. At the same time, as she could not put off her departure, she 
wrote to Madame Bathurst, requesting, if not inconvenient, that she 
would allow my visit to be extended till the spring, at which season she 
expected to return to Paris. Madame Bathurst read her letter to me, 
and stated how happy she should be for me to remain. I could do no 
otherwise but thank her, although I was truly miserable. I wrote to Ma¬ 
dame d’Albret and stated what my feelings were,‘but as she had, by what 
she said in her letter, already left' for th^outh of France, I knew that my 
letter would arrive too late to enable her to alter her determination. All 
I requested was that she would give me continual intelligence of her 
health. 

I was, however, much consoled in my distress by the kindness of 
Madame Bathurst, and affectionate manners of her niece Caroline, who 
was my constant companion. There was a great deal of company not 
only visiting but staying in the house; but although there was much 
company, there was very little society. Horses, dogS, guns, were the 
amusements of the gentlemen during the day. In the evening we saw 
little of them, as th^ seldom left the dinner-table before Caroline and 
I had retired to our room§, and the ladies appeared to me to be all afraid 
of each other, and to be constantly on the reserve. 

Christmas had passed and I had not heard again from Madame 
d’Albret, which was a source of great vexation and many bitter tears. 
I fancied her dying in the south of France, without any one to take care 
of her. I often spoke to Madame BathurSt on the subject, who offered 
all the excuses that she could devise, but 1 thought at the same time 
appeared to be very grave and unwilling to continue the conversation. 
At last I thought of Madame Paon, and I wrote to her inquiring whe¬ 
ther she knew how Madame d’Albret was, detailing to her how I had 
come over to England, and how Madame d’Albret had been seriously 
indisposed, stating my fears from not having received any reply to my 
last letters. The day after I had written to Madame Paon, Caroline, 
who w'as sitting witn me in the boudoir, observed, “ I heard Madame 
Corbet say to my aunt that she had seen Madame d’Albret at Paris about 
ten days ago.” ® 

“ Impossible,” replied I, “ she is in the s^th of France.” 

“So 1 understood,” replied Caroline, ‘Hbut she did say so, and my 
aunt immediately sent me out of the room on a message. I am sure it 
was to get rid of me that she might talk to Mrs. Corbet.” 

“ What can this mean ?”ifxclaimed I; “ Oh, my heart forebodes evil! 
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Excuse me, Caroline, but I feel very miserable,” and I laid my face domi 
on the table, covering it up with my hands, and tears trickled fkst through 
my fingers. 

“ Speak to my aunt,” said Caroline, consoUngly j “ do not crv^ 
Valerie, it may be all a mistake.” * 

“ I will at once speak to Madame Bathurst,” said I, raising my head, 

“ it will be the best plan.” 

I went into my room, bathed my eyes, and then sought Madame 
Bathurst, whom I found in the conservatory giving directions to the 
gardener. After a time she took my arm and we walked down the 
terrace. 


“Madame Bathurst,” said I, “I have been made very miserable by 
Caroline stating that Mrs, Corbet had told you that she met Madame 
d’Albret at Paris. How can this be ?” 


“I cannot imagine more than yourself, my dear Valerie,” replied 
Madame Bathurst, “ except that Madame Corbet was mistaken.” 

“ Do you tbink it was madame ?” 

“ I cannot say, Valerie, but I have written to Paris to ascertain the 
fact, which is to me incomprehensible. A few days will let us into the 
truth ; I cannot believe it—indeed, if it were true I shall consider that 
Madame d’Albret has treated me ill, for much as I am pleased to have 
you here, she has not been candid with me in proposing that you should 
remain the winter upon the plea of her being obliged to go to the south, 
when she is still at Paris. I cannot understand it, and until confirmed 
I will not believe it. Mrs. Corbet is not an acquaintance of hers, and 
may, therefore, be mistaken.” 

“ She mqst be, madame,” replied I, “ still it is strange that I do not 
hear from her. I am fearful something is wrong, and what it can be I 
* cannot surmise.” 


“ Let us talk no more about it, my dear Valerie, a few days will decide 
the point.” • 

A few days did decide the point, for I received an answer from Madame 
Paon, in which she said :— 

“ My dear Mademoiselle Chatenoeuf,— 

“ You’may imagine my surprise at receiving your letter, and I fear 
you must prepare yourself for unpleasant intelligence. Madame d’Albret 
IS in Paris, and has never been in the south of France that I have heard. 
"When she first called I inquired after you. The reply was that you 
were on a visit to a lady, in England ; that you had left her ; that you 
had a manie pour VAngleterre; and so saying she shrugged up her 
shoulders. I was about to inquire nvore particularly, but she cut the 
conversation short by asking to see a new pelisse, and I perceived at once 
that there was something wrong, but what I could not comprehend. I 
did not see her till four or five weeks afterwards, when she called accom¬ 
panied by a Monsieur de G—, a person well known in Paris, where he 
bears a very indifferent character, as aidesperate gambler and a man of 
very bad disposition concealed under a very' polished exterior ; but his 
character is better known in England, which country, 1 am told, he was 
obliged to quit in consequence of some gaming transaction any thing 
but honourable. I again made inquiries after you, and this time the 
reply was given by Monsieur de G—, who observed that you were an 
ingratoy and your name must not be in fvlure mentioned by any one to 
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ame d’Albret. The handsome face of Monsieur deG— wits changed 
to that of a demon vrhen he made this remark, and fully proved to me 
th^^mth of the report that he was a person of very bad disposition. 

«. Madame d’Albret made no remark, except that she should be careful 
h(?w she ever en^ged a demoiselle de compagnie again. I was struck 
at this remark from her, as I always considered that you were (and in¬ 
deed I know you were at one time), viewed in a very different light, and 
I was quite mystified. About a fortnight afterwards Madame d’Albret 
called upon me and announced her intended marriage to Monsieur de 
G—, and requested me to make her wedding dresses. Here the whole 
mystery was out, but why because she marnes Monsieur de G— you 
should lose her protection, and why Monsieur de G— should be so in¬ 
veterate against you is more than I can tell. I have now, my dear 
mademoiselle, given you a detail of all I know, and shall be most 
happy to hear from you if you will please to write to me, &c., &c. 

“ EMiiiE Paon, 

“ N^e Merc6.” 

Here was a solution of the whole mystery. I read the letter and fell 
back on the sofa, gasping for breath. It was some time before I could 
recover myself. I was alone in my bed-room, my head and eyes swim¬ 
ming ; but I staggered to the washing-stand, and obtained some water. 
It was half*an-hour before I could recall my astonished senses, and then 
every thing appeared as clear to me as if it had been revealed. Monsieur 
de G-’s double attentions; his spiteful look at my refusal; his occu¬ 

pying himself wholly with Madame d’ Albret after I refused him ; her 
wish to get rid of me by sending me to England with Madame Bathurst, 

and her subsequent false and evasive conduct. Monsieur de G-had ^ 

had his revenge, and gained bis point at the same time. He had ob¬ 
tained the wealth of Madame d'Albret to squander at the gaming 
table, and had contrived, by some means or another, to ruin me in her 
good opinion. I perceived at once that all was lost, and when I consi¬ 
dered the awkwardness of my position, 1 was almost in despair. 


A POET’S CAREER. 

BY THE HoV. gu MA.YNABD. 

Toil without profit, labour without end. 

He gains no living and can only spend. 

Gets call’d a pedant if he keeps in rule, 

If not is dubb’d a bleckhead or a fool! 

Whilst shrewder heads laugh at his labour’d verse, 
He lives on moonbeams whilst they fill their ]}urse. 
Yet he strives on bent on his shadowy aim, 

He dies a beggar, but—he wins a name! 

♦ 
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So much as from oScasioBs you may glean.— lidmlet. 

ILLUSIONS OFTEN THE SEED OP EEAEITIES. 

Msl * 1 

Chivaeut,” f£^ys Madame de Staet, “is to modem what the heroie 
age was to ancient times : al^^e noble recollections of the nations of 
Europe are attached tojit. At"l the great periods of history, men have 
embraced some sort of enthusiastic sentiment as an universal principle of 
action.” Enthusiasm, the presumed prompting of the God within us or 
above us, may be often mistaken in its object; but it is generally 
elevating in its result. Even the Crusades were productive of many 
beneficial consequences. The past golden age is m future one to moral¬ 
ists, as that of chivalry is to warriors and lovers. What signifies the 
question of fact ? To believe in an ennobling illusion goes far towards 
converting it into a reality, for all lofty retrospections are fore-shadow¬ 
ing. The ever-existing tradition of a former Paradise on earth, is a 
presumption,' if not a foundation, for its future existence. All ideal 
beau^, Swhether physical or moral, may be only a dim reminiscence of 
the n^ive land of our first parents. The sculptures of Phidias, the 
tragedies of Sophocles, the doctrines of Plato, all the great works of Art, 
have .derived their inspiration from the same source. To believe in a 
fiitur^ Golden Age is to sculpture a moral Venus de Medici with the 
mifidf and who shall deny that Time, becoming its Pygmalion, may 
animate the beautiful image by the aid of Minerva ? 

nature not an utiextarian. 

If gaye a pre|grence tjj.. the useful over the ornamental, she 

would mW^roduied a drab-coloured, quaker*like, prosaic world, instead 
of the brilliant, joyous, aT«l poetical globe, which it is our good fortune 
tb inhabit.' Flowers, bright hues, sweet odours, music, all the beauty 
and magnificence of earth and heaven, are the poetry of nature ; useless, 
perhaps, in the opinion of certain rigid economists,'but not in the sight 
of enlightened moralists, who hold that nothing can be more truly useful 
in the loftiest sense of the word, because we may presume that nothing 
can be more acceptable to a benevolent Creator, than the diffusion of 
enjoyment, among human creatures. Had Nature thought that the 
nutritious plants were of the most consequence, would she have left them 
undecorated, when she has lavished so many charms upon the rose ? 
We recommend the following passage,, from a French writer, to the 
attention of our strict utilitarians. “ Proscrire les arts agr^ables, et ne 
vouloir que ceux qui ^ont absolument utiles, e’est hJamer la Nature qui 
produit les fleurs, les roses, les jasmins, commej ellc produit des fruits.” 
There are more dies in the apparently useless than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy; and perhaps fewer real uses in the seemingly useful. 

TSm SLAVISHNESS OF FREEMEN. 

In no country has there Such an incessant struggle for the 

achievement of political and socic^ndependence as in England, and what 
is the Insult ? Our minds are alay.es to opinion, and our bodies and 
habits to fashion. • Not to opinion only, lut to tixe law of the land, eh- 
. 2 Dll 
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forced by pains and penalties, are we mental bondsmen; for, instead of 
sa^^ or writing what we think, we are obliged to thiuk'what we may 
say or write. Our orthodox faith, for instance, has been repeatedly 
'^a.^^ered, by Act o^ Parliament, and if we ii^pugn the last enactment, we 
do It at our peril. No habeas corpus have we for the mind, enabling it 
to come into court, and demand why it has been placed under restraint. 
The earthy part of God’s image may walk erect and unshackled, but its 
divine portion must wear chains, and hide itself, if it would avoid perse¬ 
cution. Homicide is punishable, but tl^ght-iciHe, or the strangling of 
the reasoning faculty, is legal Burkein^ specially protected by church 
and state. How fortunate for individuals, and how favourable to general 
morality, that we may all become hypocrites, and make use of speech te 
conceal, not to disclose our sentiments ! 

** FATE AND PROVIDENCE. 

Fate, in its perpetual contests with mankind, seems to be really as 
inexorable and ruthless as it is represented in the classical tra^edids. It 
is but the instrument, however, of a higher power, which, so far from 
being blind or deaf, like its vicegerent, will see into the heart, and listen 
to the defences of offenders, and judging of actions according to motives 
and circumstances, will administer justice tempered with mercy. 

VARIETIES OP JEALOUSY. 

Men are prouder of what others admire, though they themselves ean- 
not see its beauty, than of that which they the most fervently admire, if 
it? be not appreciated by others. Many a husband, for instance, is proud 
of the wife to whose charms he has been long indifferent. Hence the 
existence of jealousy where there is no love. Pride, self-love, and even 
hatred, have each their respective jealousy; for the success of others is 
often resented as an injury^ to ourselves. Many dissent from Rochefou¬ 
cauld’s, maxim, that there is something in the misfortunes of our friends 
not altogether unpleasing to us ; but few will deny that they feel a 
certain pain in witnessing the pleasures of their enemies. These feelings 
are but so many varieties of jealousy. 

ASSOCIATION. 

Real plelasures are exh^jisted in the very moment of their enjoyment; 
we cannot catch the butterfly without destroying it; but in pursuing 
imaginary pleasures, the delignts of the chase never terminate, for their 
horizon recedes as we advance. ‘Hjipe is better than fiuition. Let no 
man, therefore, complain of his deficiency in tangible and actual delights, 
when, by so simple a means as association, h^ may command an 
inexhaustible store of enjoyments, rendered the more exquisite by the 
certainty that they are indestructible. Summoning the absent, and con¬ 
juring back the past, how incalculably, does this easy process multiply our 
inlets of pleasure ! Who but a dullard would be satisfied with the mere 
materiality of the objects that surround him, when, however unattractive 
in themselves, they may be made to suggest ten thousand charming 
associations ? A clod of earth may el^ate any man’s imagination, as it 
did that of Hamlet, to “ injAerial Caesar.” Ye sceptics, who doubt the 
power and the pleasure of thii creative faculty, read forthwith Le Maitre’s 
** Voyage auUmr de ma ehani^ref although, in decorating your rooms 
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with pictures, the most companionable and life-like of all material objects, 
I counsel ye not to follow the example of that writer by suspending from 
your walls such subjects as Werther's Charlotte cleaning the pistols, or 
Ugolino glaring on his famished sons., Even these, neverthelesJf dlay 
furnish us with a solace in the reflection that both represent 
fictions ; for though the Italian poets have adopted the latter tale^sa 
fitting vehicle for pathetic descriptions, its authenticity is denied by the 
best historical writers ; and when we are con,templating the delineations 
of miseries that have actually occurred, we may find a grateful pleasure 
in recalling our exemption from similar visitations, and in reciting the 
sonorous lines of Lucretius: *‘^uave mari magno, turhantibus cequora 
ventis” &c. 

Away with these revolting paintings, away with sculptures like the 
dying Gladiator or the Laocoon gp-oup, away with every saddening 
memento, away with sombre colours and gloomy hueS, and let us surround 
ourselves with all that is gay and cheerful, bright,* beamihg, apd happy, 
in order that our associations may be of a sympathetic quality, for the 
mind, like the camaehon, takes the hue of that which environs it. 
Foremost among theses sweet, joyous, and elevating reminiscences should 
be portraits or statues of eminent females; not pagan goddesses, not 
imagined beauties, but the far more fascinating creatures who have 
honoured and adorned humanity. If the merchant or the manufacturer 
requires a more effectual remedy than, an ounce of civet to purify his 
imagination, let him ever have before his eyes some representation. of 
' noble and beautiful being, the superiority of whose char.acter arises 
her disinterestedness and indifference to money, as the selfishness of 
-ll^^^^priugs from his devotion it. Her presence, even by painted or 
substitution, will lift him out of his mammoiiism. Every toy upon 
* liis table, winged by a suggestive bought, may soar out of its grovelling 
materiality ; there is, in fact, no object so insignificant, none even so 
disagreeable as not to be fraught with important ajjd pleasant suggestions, 
if we will but assist in their extraction. Our children learn history by'a 
memoria technica ; may not we ourselves learn contentment and cheer¬ 
fulness by a technical association, which would unconsciously assume the 
character of a devotional exercise? Tins mental employment would 
render us at once more happy and more pious; foi’, as nothing depresses 
the soul more than supersution, nothing is so sure to elevate and to 
gladden it as natural religion. 

i 

PBIMOOENITUUE. 

Man, formed in God’s image, exclusively gifted with the divine faculty 
of reason, and a thousand times more gloriously endowed than any other, 
created being, is yet the youngest born of nature. Our law of primo¬ 
geniture, therefore, would seem to be as diametrically opposed to the law 
of nature as it is to reason and justice. There were lords of tljg^ceau for 
thousands, perhaps for millions of years, bofore there were any lords of 
the earth; and these latter gentry, if*they wish to know their proper 
place, according to seniority, in the great family of our heavenly Father, 
should range themselves at the very bottom of the list, and evince a 

S roper respect towards oysters and th6 molluscous tribes, who are 
ecidedly their elder brethren, ©ur most ancient families are upstarts, 
mushrooms, things of a day, coraparedtlto the terehratnlcBj the real 
aristocracy of creation, whose shells I atninow contemplating with pro- 
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fdand reverence, as 1 gaze upon my marble mantel-sbelf. Talk of 
mammies, indeed 1 Wfaat is their antiquity compared to that of a-fossil 
ao^pnite? ' ^ 

Hearken to Bancroft, the historian of the United States of America^. 

Hyipting from one.of the Fathers of Massachnsetts : 

^ Where God hlesseth any branch of any noble or generous family 
with a spirit and gifts fit for government, it would be a taking of God’s 
name in vain to put such pider a bushel, and a sin against the 

honour of magistracy to our public-elections. But if God 

should not delight to furnish some of their posterity with gifts fit for 
magistracy, we should expose them ratheBi«to reproach and prejudice, and 
the commonwealth with them, rather than exalt them to honour, if we 
should call them forth, when God doth not, to public authority.” 

ENJOYMENTS OP THE HOPEPUE. 

Will the editor of ‘the New Monthly kipj|[ty excuse a L^tin quotation 
from Vincent Bourne, on condition that the offence shall notlSe repeated ? 
His lady readers, whose brothers have nof ^et forgotten that language, 
mey apply to them for a translation. The sentiment will benefit the 
young as well as the old: . 

Sperantibus quoad licita et innocuaomnia sunt libera. Kt quoniam 
plereeque in future sunt vcduptates, optando facimus prmsentiores, et con- 
spectui propius admov^us. Contemplatio «st quoddam fruendi genua ; 
et expectatio deliciarum absentiae quodammOdO est solatium. Itaqud 
sequissimo jure licebit veto indulgere fiec.-ihfaceto nec illiberali; quod 
venientia senectutis incommoda, si non tota repoHere et remorari, mmi- 
nuere certe potest et delinire. ” > 

Such reveries, however pleasant, and even profitable to the young, are 
doubtless htore fiatbral to’wafe period of life when th^ speculative succeeds ' 
to the active, the prospective to the present; when* our heaven-pointing 
hopes become not only.mo^e actual, but moreJSehghtful, as we lose the 
enjoyment of earth ; when we sequester into another and a better world, 
nfit as mere visionaries, but as emigrants enjoying the coming beatitudes- 
ly- a real and assured ante-past. 

_ Am I to'be placed among the enthusiasts when I indulge in Certain- 
optimist visions, the sweetest of all the “ enjpymentS'Oft the hopeful,” aS 
to the dlow but certain moral regeneration of our^tace, through tho 
influence and example of its female portion ? Whef 1 dream tibat, as 
the fault of one woman lost Paradise, the virtues of many may recover it, 
aqd that thus the fall and the redemption of man may spring from the 
same source ? O beautiful, beautiful future! when I thus contemplate 
thee with my mind’s eye, my souP seems to fly heavenward, that it may 
catch a glimpse of thy dawning glories, the sunrise of the moral world, 
and pour out its ecstacy in carols of thankfulness and welcome, even as 
the lark soars into the sky, to salute the Uprising God of day with gushes 
of joyous melody. Oh ! how delightful even to gaze upon the horizon, 
distant though it be, where such splendours are displayed. What, thbugh 
1 myself shall not behold their full development ? They sbfall be 
manifested to my descendant so that 1 ahi even^ow present in the time 
to come, and enjoying their delights by an aificipated transmission. 
There is no extravagance in' thus mscounting the future, and increasing' 
the immed^te, without dimin^hing the ultimate beatitudes of the wovl£ 

I 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

BT CYEUS BEDDING. 

Chap. II. 

Campbell leaves Edinburgh for Germany—Acquaintances at Hamburg—Klop- 
stock—Lines to the Jewess of Altona—Visits Gottingen—Introduction to 
the Sehlegels—Journey to Munich—The Field of llohenlinden—Return to 
Scotland—Voyage to Liverpool—Dr. Currie and Mr. Roscoe—Reaches 
London with Letters of Introduction from Dr. Currie—Anecdote of the 
Poet—Quarto Edition of his Poems—Love Verses—Letter to the Poet 
from Mr. Roscoe. 

A FEW months after he had completed his arrangement with Mundell 
and Son for the publication of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” Campbell quitted 
Scotland for Germany, having a strong inclination to visit that country. 
The Elbe, on account of the war, was then the most facile mode to an 
inhabitant of England of entering Germany by Hamburgh. It was not 
wholly the desire to acquire a knowledge of German literature that induced 
the poet to take this step, he had made several acquaintance among the 
young men sent over to study medicine in Edinburgh, and this was 
another cause inducing him to bend his steps in that direction. 

Campbell could at that moment have derived little pecuniary benefit 
from his poem beyond what arose from the sale of the copies given by his 
booksellers as the price of the copyright, nor could he possibly foresee 
that his poem would turn out as profitable to him as it ultimately did, 
because he could not calculate on the sums presented to him by his 
publishers, nor on his subsequent quarto edition. What were his 
pecuniary resources to meet a sojourn of nearly thirteen months on the 
continent, no inconsiderable portion of the tflne being spent in travelling, 
does not readily appear. It is possible he was supplied by his family 
some part of his expenses, or by the offices of friendship. He set sail, in 
1800; the precise month, when once questioned upon the subject, he could 
not at the instant recall to recollection. 

His first residence was dt Hamburgh, where he remained for some time 
and made many friends, besides meeting one or two indiv|||hal3 whom he 
had before known. Long years afterwards he continu^ to retain a 
grateful remembrance of his acquaintance there by an occasional cor¬ 
respondence. As late as 1828, he gave me a letter for a particular 
object, a passage in which bore upon* his visit to that city, and affoi'ded a 
reason for believing that the case of one rather than of the many Irish 
exiles, at that time in Hamburgh, was the cause of his writing “ The Exile 
of Erin.” The writer said:— 

“ When I quitted Hamburgh, I left all your friends and acquaintance 

well, with the exception of Dr. S-,*whom you may remember to have 

met at dinner on one or two occasions. He, poor fellow, is dead. You 

were, I believe, better acquainted with Dr. L-, formerly a student at 

Edinburgh. He was brother-in-law of Dr. S-. The latter was like¬ 
wise nephew to the Professor S-of Gdttingen, the celebrated botanist. 
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Npt long before I quitted Hamburgh^ I had the pleasure of meeting 

Mr. M‘C- , at the house of our mutual friend J-, and I am happy 

to say that, at the period of which I speak, ‘ The Exile of Erin’ was in 
exoeilrnt health and spirits.’' 

It is most probable that gem in pathetic poetry, “ The Exile of Erin,” 
wHSKfuggested by* the case of this friend of the poet. The severities 
practised in Ireland by the British government, incredible as they would 
appear in the present day, cannot be recalled but with indignation by 
those who yet remember them. A grudge against a neighbour was suffi¬ 
cient, by secret information, to make him a prisoner at home, or drive 
him a voluntary exile into any foreign land. Many excellent persons of 
this class attracted the poet’s sympathy at Hamburgh, and most justly 
and feelingly did he afterwards speak of their situation. 

While at Hamburgh, Campbell paid a visit to Klopstock, who resided 
not far from that city, two years before the decease of the venerable 
author of the “ Messiah.” Klopstock was then very infirm. Campbell 
described him, at the age of seventy-seven, as a plain man of unpretend¬ 
ing manners, great mildness, and apparent goodness of disposition, and 
as one of the first great names in the world of letters he ever knew. 
He said that though Klopstock’s works reminded him of Milton, by a 
scanty image or two, there was no association produced by the German’s 
person or manner that recalled the unbending and lofty ideal of the 
English bard. There was, he said, an ode of Klopstock to the “ Lake of 
Zurich,” which, in the original German, was an excellent specimen of his 
style in lyric writing, as well as of the temper of the man. 

The poet did not remain long enough at Hamburgh to make an 
acquaintance with more than the general constitution of the German 
language. He visited the country in the vicinity, and was introduced to 
more than one individual of literary attainments at Altona. It was at 
that place he composed those sweet lines which have been long ago 
published, but which he would not allow to appear in his collected works 
“ because they were a fragrAent” They were republished in one of the 
annuals about twenty years ago. 

TO A BEAUTIFUL JEWISH GIRL OF ALTONA: A FRAGMENT. 

Oh, Judith ! had our lot been cast 
In that remote and simple time 
When, shepherd swains, thy fathers past 
From dreary wilds and deserts vast 
To Judah’s happy clime,— 

My song, upon the hioiintain rocks. 

Had echoed of thy rdVal charms; 

And I had fed thy father’s flocks ; 

O Judith of the raven locks! 

To win thee to my arms. 

Our tent, beside the murmur calm 
Of Jordan’s grassy-vested shore, 

Had sought the shadow of the palm, 

And blest with Gilead’s holy balm. 

Our hospitable door. 
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At falling night, or ruby dawn, 

Or yellow moonlight’s welcome cool. 

With liealth and gladness we had drawn. 

From silver fountains on the lawn. 

Our pitcher brimming full. 

How sweet to us at sober hours 
The bird of Salem would have sung. 

In orange or in almond bowers,— 

Fresh with the bloom of many flowers. 

Like thee for ever young J 

But ah, my Love! thy father’s land— 

It sheds no more a spicy bloom. 

Nor Alls with fruit the reaper’s hand ; 

But wide its silent wilds expand, 

A desert and a tomb 1 

Yet, by the good and golden hours * 

That dawn’d those rosy fields among,— 

By Zion’s palm-encircled towers,— 

By Salem’s far forsaken bowers. 

And long-forgotten song. 

* * # « w 

The precise road Campbell took on leaving Hamburgh is unknown, 
unless any of his correspondence, remaining in the surviving family of 
Dr. Anderson, should bring it to light. There was not, at that period, 
so great a strictness on the continent as was afterwards shown by the 
French government in relation to British subjects. It was said that he was 
in Ratisbon when the French and Austrian treaty saved it from bombard¬ 
ment, but there were no Austrian and French treaties but those of July 
'and December, 28, 1801, and the poet only reached Munich in the first 
days of December. Augereau, it is true, mended Ratisbon, and the poet 
might have gone from thence to Munich, but Jhe treaty was in full force. 
He visited Gottingen on his way to the interior, where he found Augustus 
William and Frederick Schlegel. With the former he made an intimacy 
that ceased only with his life. The life of Augustus William Schlegel 
terminated within a year after his friend’s. Frederick preceded both to 
the grave, in 1828. On thg visits of Augustus to this country, he was 
the constant guest of the poet, who had a very high idea pf him as a 
man ; his acquirements being undisputed. Never were there two men 
more dissimilar. Augustus Schlegel was talkative upon every subject 
connected with literature, and showed at times no small share of the 
vanity of successful authorship. His ^friend, Campbell, was the very 
reverse of this. There was, too, about Schlegel a sort of petit maitre 
bearing, assumed upon occasions, of which Campbell had not a trace. 
The poet was uticonstrained, patriotic, and free in his political sentiments. 
Schlegel had mingled too much among the despotic nobles of Germany 
to talk of politics, or find fault with thipgs that were; notwithstanding 
this he was most agreeable company, and had a very friendly regard for 
Campbell, whose friendship seemed to relax in the German’s regard some 
fifteed years after the period when he introduced him to the narrator. 
On asking him, in the spring of 1836, whether he had heard recently from 
Bonn, he replied, that Schlegel, he thought, was altered from wnat he 
had been, and that there was some coldnessln his conduct. This was no 
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iliore, it is probable, than surmise ; as men get older the expression of 
that warmth of feeling seen in preceding life too commonly weakens, as 
if^ w^en mortal friendships draw towards an inevitable end, nature would 
smooth the way by lessening the strength of the tie to the ima^nation, 
deadening the pain of separation. 

The route taken by the poet to Vienna lay through a country that 
in the preceding summer had been the seat of war, until a suspension of 
arms had been concluded between Moreau and the Austrians at Parsdorf, 
a place in front of Munich, on the 15th of July, 1800. Moreau, con¬ 
tinually victorious, had fixed his head-quarters at Munich, and was in 
possession of all the country between the Isar and the Inn. The 
suspension of arms, thus signed, it was thought would terminate in peace. 
Four months had passed without hostilities, and it was imagined Camp¬ 
bell might proceed, on the road towards Vienna without encountering 
personal danger. It had been stipulated between the French and 
Austrians, that hostilities might be renewed on a twelve days’ mutual 
notice. The poet, in the montli of November, was journeying as fast as 
he could towards his object, when it was suddenly announced to him, just 
before his arrival at Munich, thfet on the 28th of the month hostilities 
would recommence, and he found just expired the prescribed notice 
stipulated on either side for such an event. That notice so given was 
scarcely yet known beyond the French and Austrian head-quarters. 
This caused the poet some delay, but he found, having regular passports, 
that he might proceed in the rear of the French army in perfect security, 
as there was little idea entertained in Munich of the Austrians making 
further resistance with success. The battle of Hohcnlinden was decisive 
of the fate of the war. The beaten Austrians retired upon Salzburg, 
out of the poet’s route. Moreau soon consented to grant an armistice to 
Austria at Steyer, almost at the'gates of Vienna. The poet, after the' 
battle, left Munich, and crossed a portion of the battle-field of Hohen- 
linden, in a clumsy Germa^ post-chaise. The snow covered the ground, 
which, being high laud, was very cold. On emerging from a pine-wood, 
he came upon an open space, where the ravages of the battle were 
horridly visible in the bodies of men and horses lying on the blood-stained 
snow. The French had moved on, and nothing impeded hi^'journey, 
when on a sudden, the vehicle stopped, and |ie missed the postilion, who 
was absent a good three-quarters of an hour. “ I had enough around me 
to meditate upon,” said Campbell, “ if it had not been so unbearably cold. 
1 had lost all patience when the Bavarian scoundrel came up loaded with 
horses’ tails, wliich he had been cutting oif for the sake of ttie hair. He 
piled these behind the vehicle, and then went his slow pace along.” 

The journey was at first tedious enough. It was several days before 
the French drove the Austrians from a bridge which was to be crossed 
over the Inn. The poet saw a skirmish from the walls of a convent 
between some outposts of the French and Austrians,. The latter soon re¬ 
treated, leaving the way open to Steyer for the French. By that place 
or lintz the poet might reach Vienna without difficulty. How he em¬ 
ployed his rime afterwards he never mentioned. There can be no doubt 
that he continued to cultivate a further knowledge of the language of 
the country assiduously, and to examine every thmg cmrious connected 
iritb the more favoured subjects of his studies. 

fie returned to Scotland u[ the year 1801, having been absent above 
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twelve monljisi. From his not having yet been in the British metropolis^ 
it is most probable that he came back by way of Hamburgh to some 
Scotch port. ^ ^ 

He had not long been at home before he presumed that in the great 
success of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” he had a fair grgund for solic^jj^"- 
the permission of M undell and Co. to print a handsome edition in 
quarto, by subscription. This may be called the seventh, but the book¬ 
sellers to whom the copyright belonged named the next edition in 16mo, 
after the subscription quarto, the seventh. The quarto edition, it was 
agreed, should be printed in London, and the poet himself came to town 
for the purpose of superintending the printing by Bensley. He went by 
water to Liverpool from his native city, carrying an introduction to Dr. 
Currie from his friend Dugald Stewart. 

The “Pleasures of Hope,” or indeed any other poem of equal merit, 
could not have obtained the success it did without being sustained for a 
time, and then proclaimed, as it were by authority,* to be worthy of public 
regard. The work that now issues from the publishers’ shelves, unsup¬ 
ported by latent and too often not very honest means of designation, has 
no chance of success let its merits be what they may. Campbell steered his 
boat with a flowing sail. The auspicious breeze of critical* favour, that in 
those days was commanding, wafted to him the patronage of what is styled 
in most imdiscerning, uncomplimentary phrase for the interests of truth, 
the “ discerning public.” The success of the poem was what might be 
expected, and no more than it merited. Scotland had been loud in the 
praises of the young poet, who had no rival at that time in his native 
land. A writer in one of the magazines*—the only writer who, amidst 
a mass of falsehood and disgraceful rubbish put forth respecting the 
poet since his decease, seems to have known any thing about him^—says 
that Campbell became for a time the “ Lion of Edinburgh.” 

“ The last time I saw you,” said a lady of advanced age, to the poet, 

“ was in Edinburgh, when you were swaggjpring about in a Suwarrow 
jacket.” 

“ Yes,” replied Campbell, “ I was then a contemptible puppy.” 

“ But that was thirty years ago and more,” she remarked. 

“ Wlllst, w’hlst,” said Campbell, “ it is unfair to reveal both oiu: puppy¬ 
ism and our years.” , 

The poet reached London at the commencement of the spring of 1802. 
At Liverpool, having introduced himself to Dr. Currie with his letter from 
Dugald Stewart, he w’as hospitably entertained in the doctor’s house, 
in a mode that might be expected from such a disinterested lover of lite¬ 
rature. He did more, fo Ae introduced him to the noble-hearted Roscoe, 
then resident at Allerton Hall, who was no less kind and attentive to the 
young poet fhan Dr. Currie had been. Campbell was in weak health 
and nervous. Roscoe, not to the diminution of the poet’s nervousness, 
insisted on mounting him upon a pony for exercise. The poet’s timidity 
on the occasion is well remembered by some of the surviving members 
of the family. Mr. Thomas Roscoe, a friend of the poet’s as well as 
his father, states that he has a perfect recollection of the circumstance, 
and of being diverted at seeing the poet in his nervous equestrianship at 
Allerton, when he himself was quite a boy. 

How long Campbell remained in Liverpool is not clear, probably not 
* Fraser's Magazine, Sept^Smber, 1844. 
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nfore than two or three weeks. In a letter from Dr. Currie introducing 
Campbell to Mackintosh and Scarlet, the date, it appears, is February 
2^1802. The doctor describes the poet as a young man of celebrity, 
author of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” He states that his knowledge of 
was derived jprom Dugald Stewart, and that he had been staying 
sonm’days with him. He remarked that he was a young man of extra¬ 
ordinary learning and acquirements, unusually quick of apprehension 
and possessing great sensibility, and further that he was on his way to 
London to bring out there an edition of his poem, by permission of the 
booksellers to whom he had parted with the copyright before it was 
printed. That the profits of the booksellers having been extraordinary, 
they had only annexed the condition that the edition of the author should 
be of such a nature as not to interfere with their editions ; the work to be 
a quarto, embellished, and printed by Bensley. Dr. Currie then concludes 
by requesting his friends to lay out a fee with the poet, thereby obliging 
the doctor and serving at the same time a man of genius. 

On coming to town it would appear that Campbell commenced writing 
for the newspapers under the auspices of Perry of the Morning Chronicle. 
He was not very successful, nor could it be expected; experience must have 
been wanting.* A knowledge of the political topics of the time, and the 
art of rapid composition, those essentials in writing for the mass, were not 
the qualities with which Campbell was endowed. Great knowledge of 
literature, care in the choice of words, and slowness in composition were 
impediments in concocting the ephemeral articles of a newspaper. In no 
department of the multifarious literature of the metropolis could the poet 
have been employed with less effect. He must have been an utter stranger 
to the tact which, in the newspaper contests of that time, when politics ran 
high, must have been more than ever demanded, he had none of that posi¬ 
tive acquaintance with men and things, connected with political affairs 
which can be obtained at the seat of government alone. Political know¬ 
ledge was not then diffesed ^.s widely as it is at present, and the duties of 
an adroit writer in a London newspaper were not to be acquired in the 
country. It suffices that the poet was unsuccessful, though Perry retained 
him for some time to aid in filling up the poet’s corner of his paper. 

He did not bring out the quarto edition of his poems until he kad been 
a twelvemonth in London. ■ I have no mean^, now of comparing it with 
the first, which I had once in my possession for a week or two, using it as 
a guide for directing the printer in the first collected edition of his entire 
works in 1828, which I undertook for him during a period of affliction. 
This copy belonged to th^ poet and he begged its restoration, as he knew 
not how to obtain another. The quarto is n§t scarce, and is similar to 
many other works of that day from^the elegant press of Bensley. What 
the poet’s pecuniary means were at this time it is not easy to discover. 
His receipts from the Pleasures of Hope,” it has been observed, could 
not have taken him to Germany and supported him during above a twelve- 
months’ residence and travelling, and, moreover, he set off immediately 
after their first publication, and beVore any receipts could have accrued had 
they been his own to receive. The profit on the quarto edition could not 
have been received until 1803, when that edition appeared. It is probable, 
that as Mackintosh had at that time an influence with the booksellers, he 
introduced the poet tosomekindof passingliterary labour,fortheiracquaint*- 
ance was immediate, intimate, V.nd lasting. This year he published too. 
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“Lochiel and Hohenlinden” in Edinburgh, dedicated to Dr. Alison, htt 
without his name. He also married his cousin, Matilda Sinclair, on the 
11th of October the same year. She was a resident in London, in^aj^- 
street, Westminster, and they were married at St. Margaret’s. It is pro¬ 
bable, therefore, that he had a fair prospect of supporting a wife ot^e 
time. After this he paid a visit to Edyiburgh. During his attentidM to 
his cousin he composed the following lines, which do not exhibit very 
flatteringly his skill in love strains, or the depth of passionate affection, 
being too artificial, and wanting that quick pulse which beats through 
intensity of amatory feeling. In the list of his pieces in 1828, when he 
marked off what he wished to be omitted from his collected works, he ex¬ 
cluded this, which first appeared in an Edinburgh periodical work. 

Air — The Flower of North Wales. 

O cherub content! at thy moss-covered ^hrine, 

I would all the gay hopes of my bosom resign; 

I would part from ambition thy votary to be, 

And breathe not a vow but to friendship and thee. 

But thy presence appears from my wishes to fly, 

Like the gold-coloured clouds on the verge of the sky; 

No lustre that hangs on the green willow tree, 

Is so short as the smile of thy favour to me. 

In the pulse of my heart I have nourished a care. 

That forbids me tly sweet inspiration to share, 

The noon of my life slow departing I see 

But its years as they pass bring no tidings of thee. 

O cherub content 1 at thy moss-covered shrine, 

I would offer my vows if Matilda were mine; 

Could I call her my own, whom enraptured I see, 

I would breathe not a sigh but to friendship and thee ! 

How long he remained in Edinburgh is uncertain. It is probable that 
he very soon returned to London, where rumour stated that he wrote a 
series of articles in defence of the Grenville administration, which appeared 
in an eAtening paper, and that these were the reasons of his receiving a 
pension of 184L per annum, out of the Scotch excise. This was made up 
to 300Z. per annum, subsequently by Lord Melbourne’s ministry. The 
pension could hardly have been conferred for any such service as that 
above stated. The knowledge of his pecuniary circumstances, and his 
being the foremost poet of that day in merit, his Whig principles, and 
personal knowledge of some of the most distinguished of the party, are 
sufficient to account for the grant wiiich took place in October, 1806. 
The intentions of Fox in the matter being carried out by his successors. 

Campbell projected the publication of a volume upon some subject in 
1805. What it was is uncertain. This is evident from the following 
letter of the historian of Leo X. Dr. Currie had died of consumption on 
the 31st of August in that year, aged fifty. He had gone to Devonshire 
for the establishment of his health, in a milder climate than that of Lan¬ 
cashire. Roscoe, with that consideration and kindness which stamped 
true nobility upon his character, hearing the rumour that Campbell was 
about to publish again immediately, and knowing that Dr. Currie’s death 
deprived nim of a useful and zealous flrieiti in Liverpool, wrote him the 
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following letter, ao worthyof himself, with which 1 am favoured from 
Mr. Roscoe’s existing eorrespondence.— 

* “ My dear sir,— 

••^The common, sympathy and sorrow which I am sure we both of us 
feeilfor the loss of our late ever-ls^mented friend Dr. Currie, would he a 
suflScient apology for this intrusion, even if we were greater strangers to 
each other than I have the happiness to think we are. On the death of 
our friend nothing is more soothing to our feelings, and indeed more 
natural, than to turn towards those whom they have respected and loved, 
and who have returned the friendship with equal warmth ; and that he 
ever regarded you with affectionate kindness is not less certain than that 
you now deeply lament his most unfortunate, and I may add, untimely 
loss. Allow me, then, my dear sir, to say, that amidst these ravages of 
death and warnings of mortality, I feel myself bound, by an additional tie 
to those who once partook with me in the society and friendship of him 
who is no more, and that although the loss of one beloved friend has oc¬ 
casioned a void in the bosom which can never be supplied, yet nothing 
can afford me more pleasure than an interchange of good offices and of 
mutual kindness and affection with those whom he esteemed and loved. 
If in this view I should be fortunate enough to meet your own sentiments, 
the only proof I shall at present ask of it is, that you wiU allow me to take 
that interest in the success of your labours which they so eminently de¬ 
serve, and to render you the same services, as respecting the volume which 
our excellent young friend Mr. Wallace Currie informs mo you shortly 
intend to publish, as his father did respecting your last, and which he 
would have repeated with so much pleasure had he still survived. 

“Favour me, then, with your plan of publication, and such particulars 
as you may think necessary, and be assured, the deserved celebrity of your 
name and the actual merit of your writings, will render it not only an 
easy, but a grateful task to yie to furnish you with the suffrages of many 
of my friends, for whom pecuniarily I will be answerable, and whose pay¬ 
ments I will with the greatest pleasure anticipate. 

“ If in this communication 1 have ventured too far on the presumption, 
either on the grounds of our personal acquaintance, or on those I have 
before stated, let me at least hope to stand excused, and it shall be suffi¬ 
cient for me to write with such influence as I may obtain in the general 
list of your admirers and friends who by their public approbation of yotir 
writings will, instead of honouring you, do honour to themselves. 

* “ I am, my dear sir, 

“Most truly and invariably yours, 

“ WUiLIAM RosCOE.” 

“Allerton, 3rd of November, 1805. 

Campbell having taken up his residence at Sydenham after his mar¬ 
riage, composed there his Annals of Great Britain, from the Accession 
of George III. to the peace of Amfens.” This is a work almost unknown, 
nor had he himself a copy in his library. It seems to have fallen into 
neglect from the time of publication, for it bore about it nothing salient 
striking that possessed attraction. The poet was not gpfted with talent 
of the order necessary to succep in that kind of literary labour; and the 
annals” were little more thaita dry catalogue of events chronologically 
arranged. 
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Mr. Horace Smith is undoubtedly best known by his admiral^ 
prose fictions, but the collection now first made of his poetical wc^s, 
will insure to their author a well-merited reputation, as an able, graceful, 
and, above all, a natural poet. Remarkable for variety in style and 
manner as also in subject, replete with evidences of a thoughtful mind and 
gentle spirit, and tinctured by a strong tendency to the humorous, still the 
distinctive traits of Mr. II. Smith’s poetry are the natural and the 
simple ; at the same time that a generous and liberal tone, and a per¬ 
vading moral sentiment lend additional charms to his thoroughly un¬ 
affected and gentlemanly language. Most of the poems included in these 
volumes must be familiar to the readers of the New Monthly Magazine^ 
hut we shall make a few extracts, to bear out what* we have said above; 
and first, as characteristic of the man, shall quote his idea of “ Moral 
Cosmetics.” 


Ye who would save your features florid, 
Lithe limbs, bright eyes, unwrinkled 
forehead 

From age’s devastation horrid, 

Adopt this plan ;— 

’Twill make, in climates cold or torrid, 
A hale old man.— 

Avoid, in youth, luxurious diet. 
Restrain the passions’ lawless riot ; 
Devoted to domestic quiet. 

Be wisely gay : 

* So shall ye, spite of age’s fiat. 

Resist decay. 


Seek not in Mammon’s worship pleasure, 
IPut find your richest, dearest treasure. 
In books, friends, music, polish’d leisure; 

T'he mind, not sense, 

Make the sole scale by which ye mea¬ 
sure 

Your opulence. 

This is the solace, this the science, 
l.iife's purest, sweetest, best appliance. 
That disappoints not man’s rdiance, 
Whate’er his state ; 

But challenges, with calm defiance. 
Time, fortune, fate. 


The common idea of the infelicity of poetl is not confirmed either by 
the worldly circumstances, nor the habits of tliouglit and feeling of Mr. 
Horace Smith. “And he writes poetry, too,” exclaimed Shelley, his 
voice risigg in a fervour of astonishment; “ he writes poetry and pastoral 
dramas, and yet knows how to make money, and does make it, and is 
still generous.” * 

The “ Bard’s Song to his Daughter” is full of tenderness and beauty. 


O daughter dear, my darling child, 
Prop of my mortal pilgrimage. 

Thou who hast care and pain beguiled. 
And wreathed with Spring my wintry 
age,— 

Through thee a second prospect opes 
Of life, when but to live is glee. 

And jocund joys, and youthful hopes. 
Come thronging to my heart through 
thee. 


Backward thou lead’st me to the bowers 
Where love and youth their transports 
gave; 

While forward still thou strewest flowers 
And bidst me live beyond the grave. 
For still my blood in thee shall flow. 
Perhaps to warm a distant line. 

Thy face my lineaments shall show. 
And e’en ray thoughts survive in 
• thine. 


* The Poetical Works of Horace Smith, one of the authors of “ Rejected Ad¬ 
dresses.” Now first collected, in 2 vols. Henry Colburn, 
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#^ 63 , Daughter, when this tongue is The woodland walk, or festive mirth ; 

mute— Then may they heave the pensive sigh 

This heart is dust—these eyes are That friendship seeks not to control, 

, f losed, And from the fix’d and thoughtful eye , 

And thou art singing to thy lute The half unconscious tears may 

Some stanza by thy sire composed. roll:— 

^^s^^iends around*thou mayst Such now bedew my cheek—but mine 

A ^ougl^ of him who wrote the lays, drops of gratitude and love, 

from the grave my form shall start, with divine- 

embodied forth to fancy s gaze. The gift below, its source above.— 

Then to their memories will throng How exquisitely dear thou art 
^enes shared with him who lies m Can only be by tears express’d, 
earth. And the fond thrillings of my heart 

The cheerful page, the lively song. While thus I clasp thee to my breast. 

We would gladly have quoted the brief but exquisite versification of 
An Apologue on Man,” from Dr. Sheridan, as also verses deprecatory 
of the shutting up of churches on all except Sundays, and the sensible 
stanzas, on a ‘‘Libblled Benefactor,” but must pass to a sonnet, in the 
management of which much classical taste and feeling is exhibited. It is 
written “ On the Statue of a Piping Faun.” 

Hark I hear’st thou not the pipe of Looks round, and smiles, and drops to 
Faunus, sweeping, sleep again ? 

In dulcet glee, through Thessaly’s do- O happy Greece 1 while thy blest sons 
main ? were rovers 

Dost thou not see embower’d wood- Through all the lovdiuess this earth 
nymphs peeping discovers, 

To watch the graces that around liim They in their minds a brighter region 
reign; founded, 

While distant vintagers, and peasants Haunted by gods and sylvans, nymphs 
reaping, and lovers, 

Stand in mute transport, listening to Where forms of grace tlirongh sunny 
the strain; landscapes bounded, 

And Pan himself, beneath a pine-tree By music and enchantment all sur-' 
sleeping, founded. 

And now for a briqf illustration of the humorous. From such now 
familiar stories as “The Grouty Merchant and the Stranger,” and “ The 
Two Bracelets,” let us select “ The Englishman in France.” 

A Frenchman seeing, as he walk’d, The Briton thought this exclamation 
A friend on t’other side the street, Meant some reflection on bis*hatiou, 
Cried “ Hem !” exactly as there So bustling to the Frenchman’s side, 
stalk’d “ IVI ounteer Jack Frog,” he fiercely cried. 

An Englishman along the road ; “ Pourquoi vous dire ‘ Hem !’ quand moi 

One of those Johnny Raws we meet passe ?” 

In every sea-port town abroad. Eyeing the querist with his glass, 

Prepared to take and gi-wfoflence The Gaul replied,—“Monsieur God- 
Partly, perhaps, because they speak dem. 

About as much of French as Greek, , Pourquoi vous passe quand moi dire 
And partly from the want of sense. ‘ Hem ?’ ” 

Happy are we in feeling that so much talent and versatility, and so 
much correct feeling and pleasant philanthropy, still sends forth contri¬ 
butions which are among the most valued in the JVew Monthly Magazine^ 
for in the words of the great poet before quoted, and who publicly ex¬ 
pressed his regard for Mr. Smith— 

Wit and sense, 

Virtue and human knowledge, all that might 
Make this dull world a business of delight, 

Arc all combined in H. S. 
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Chap. IV. 

PETERHOFF—COURT UFE—THE IMPERIAL FAMILY. 

Within ’twaa brilliant all, and light, 

A thronging scene of figures bright; 

As when the setting sun has given 
Ten thousand hues to summer even. 

And from their tissue fancy frames 

Aerial knights and fairy dames! Scott. 

His ready speech flow’d fair and free. 

In phrases of gentlest courtesy; • 

Yet seem’d that tone and gesture bland 

Less used to sue than to command! Ibid. 

Tlie Palace—The Cottage—The Banquet—Tlie Cuisine—The Theatre—The- 
Supper—The Gala—The Parade—The Drawing-room—The Soiree—Im¬ 
perial Frolics—The Camp of Cadets—Tlte F^te of the Grand Duchess 
Olga—The Tsar in his Domestic and Social Relations. 

Peteriiofp is now the favourite summer residence of the court ; that is 
to say, the receptions and the larger entertainments are given within the 
palace, an immense building, whose long white facades are out of keeping 
with its gilt cupolas ; but the different members of the imperial family 
have each their separate villas, in which they actually live. The immediate 
environs of the palace, which stands upon a very respectable elevation, for 
Russia, are laid in the formal taste of straight alleys and canals, which 
supply waterworks inferior only to the grandes eatix" of Versailles, 
but the general character of the grounds is ^arkhh, and, when the trees 
arrive at a greater age, will be imposing, for the views of the broad Neva 
and Cronstadt, with its shipping, and of the distant spires of the capi¬ 
tals, are very judiciously framed in vistas. 

At a?few minutes’ walk from the house, at Mont Plaisiry is a Dutch 
toy, the low, black woodev cottage from which Peter the Great loved 
to look out upon his infant fleet. The bed on which he breathed his last, 
and other rude memorials of his simple tastes and habits, are preserved 
here, and we contemplated them with an interest still fresh, for we had not 
yet undergone, as it was our subsequent fate to do, interminable displays 
of ruinous hats, mouldy breeches aqd broken tobacco pipes, belonging 
to the father of his country, to say nothing of the respective hides of 
his favourite horse, dog, and valet! equally well tanned. 

Our diplomatic friends of all countries had assured us that we should 
be indulged with but one sheet upon our beds, a sort of compromise, as 
many of the Russians dispense with eyen this moderate allowance ; we 
were, however, agreeably surprised at finding a pair, which, in tnith, we 
had earned most amply, as a day of some sixteen hours constant ex¬ 
posure, in full uniform, to sun and wind, the criticism of courtiers, and 
the queries of an autocrat, however kind, and even flattering, had ex¬ 
hausted us physically and mentally. | 

The next morning was devoted to formal visits to the heads of depart- 
Aug . —VOL. Lxxvir. no. cccviii. • 2 e 
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iflents, and at four o’clock we mustered in a large and lofty room, the 
walls of which are covered by a panelling of pictures by Botali, repre* 
s^ti^ the female head in every possible variety of expression and 
coiffure. 

^All the great oncers of state, the addes>de>camp of the royalties on a 
visil^'to the empress, and the guests were assembled, in undress uniform, 
and, as soon as a provocation of schnaps, liqueurs, dried fish, radishes, and 
other stimulants had been handed round, we adjommed to dinner at the 
chevalier table, which was laid in a well lighted hall, of handsome propor¬ 
tions, and two stories in height. The character of the cuisine is some¬ 
thing between the French and the German, but there are some plats 
peculiarly aboriginal, such as two cold soups, one a sour solution of fish, 
which would extort a shudder from an Esquimaux, and the other a 
literal mint-sauce, with cubes of salmon floating in it, which in hot 
weather is really not so insufferable as might be expected. The wines 
were French and Rhdhisb, except sherry, which was exclusively provided 
as indispensable to a Briton. 

Among the servants there were several negroes wearing turbans 
and half Oriental dresses, their breed having been preserved since 
the time of Peter the Great, and from one of the imperial caoutchoucs, 
“a Helicon of ink,” Poushkin, the greatest of Russian poets, was 
maternally descended. Others wore gorgeous livery jackets (the tails 
being infinitesimal), embroidered all over with a salmi of eagles, and a 
bonnet decorated with a plume of ostrich feathers. In other particulars 
the arrangements were European. 

In the evening Berton and Page played very agreeably in two light 
French vaudevilles, in the pretty little theatre within the palace wails. At 
the bottom of the affiche the number of minutes required for the repre¬ 
sentation was stated, and at the appointed second the curtain fell, such is 
the strictness of drill, even in matters of amusement. 

The supper was pkasaqtly arranged on innumerable round tables, 
holding from four to eight persons, which allowed an easy access, and 
enabled the guests to form their own familiar combinations. 

The empress’s birth-day, which, in other years is the greatest f&te of 
Russia, and celebrated with a magnificent display of the rival elements, 
fire and water-works, was kept on this occasion with less gaiety and 
splendour, the court-mourning for her daughter, the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra, not having yet expired; but nevertheless the spectacle was 
maintained from morning till night with uninterrujri;ed energy. The 
ceremonies opened with a solemn mass in the court chapel, which is 
rather small, but very richly decorated. The chanting was strikingly 
beautiful, as the voices of the Russians are naturally harmonious, and 
they all seem to have an inborn taste for music. The priest who 
officiated, a superb primo basso, engaged for the gala, had a most im¬ 
posing figure, some two yards and a half in length, with a beard and 
hair which halved this distance, and a voice as powerful and voluminous 
as Lablache’s. The Tsar embraced all his family most affectionately, 
kissing the Cesarewitch and the Grand Duke Michael on the forehead. 

We left the chapel for the great square, as the empress’s own regiment 
of cuirassiers, a splendid body of giants, was to be inspected ou foot. 
Their uniform consists of a white coat, a cuirass covered with red cloth, 
bearing the empress’s cipher m the centre of a gilt star, jack boots, and 
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ft lidlinet, crested with a silver eagle dis^yed,** ft truly Roman bead* 
{Rece^ vr^h sets off admirably the Tsar’s bermc oast of countenance. He 
and ^ son bad assumed the umfonn in compliment to the day, but the 
coat, as they both—dare we admit it ?—l^ve a tendency to wb!&t ®r, 
Newman w^d call development^ does not display their^figiues to the l^st 
advantage; the extreme scantiness of the shut betraying glimpses aif"the 
Westphwan features relied on in the story of the “ stout gentleman.’’ 
Th^ marched the men past the empress’s carriage, with a long, dancing 
step, the toe being pointed, and the foot never wholly brought to bear on 
the gpxjund, an awkward, ludicrous, fatiguing, and unpractical move¬ 
ment. 

^he parade was followed by a baise main, at which we were all presented 
to the empress and kissed her hand. She yet retains the appearance of 
having been very pretty, in her earlier life, and her profile recalls that of 
the recumbent statue of her lovely mother, Louisa of Prussia, in which 
the sculptor Rauch has expressed, in marble, the holy calmness of a 
resigned death, with exquisite truth and feeling. 

The large family which she has borne to the emperor, the cruelty of 
the climate, and the fearful trials of nerve which she experienced on their 
accession to the throne, have all wrecked her constitution; but, though she 
is a mere outline, and her voice is difficult to catch from her feebleness, 
and the palsied movement of her head, she has such an undaunted spirit 
in sustaining her part of the pageant, that she is absent from but few of 
the coiirt ceremonies. It is to be hoped that a Sicilian winter may have 
supplied her with fresh strength to support the necessary routine of re¬ 
presentation. 

The subsequent dinner was a full-dress affair, distinguished by a 
single toast—the health of the empress—and by the presence of soup 
made of the sterlet, the celebrated fish of the Wolga, which approaches 
somewhat in taste to the eel, but is of an infinitely more delicate and 
exquisite flavour, and, like the Strasbourg goose, is prized chiefly for its 
liver. This fish is the subject of competiticm as to its size and freshness 
among Russian gourmets and millionaires, and fabulous sums are paid 
for its transmission; the nearest part of the river, at which it is found in 
its highest excellence, being at a distance of several hundred versts from 
Petersburg. 

A drive on a ligne in \he evening was a pleasant escape from the 
crowded dining-hall, and having touched upon the empress’s villa, Alex¬ 
andra, fitted up with the simplicity of an English cottage, we adjourned 
to an evening party at the Grand Duchess Marie’s (Leuchtenberg), which 
was devoted to tea and petits-jettx. The former was, as usual, delicious, 
though at first the extract might be cbnsidered too aromatic by a British 
palate, trained to full-bodied family Pekoe,” and other aliases for an 
infusion of grilled sloe-leaves and chopped stable-brooms; and the latter 
were maintained with a vigour and spirit worthy of gambols in our “ old 
house at home.” 

Undoubtedly the practice of this spdbies of relaxation from the stifihess 
and formality of a court, places the guests infinitely more at their ease, 
and, except when theatricals or music are the order of the evening, re¬ 
lieve, a great deal of gine and embarrassment. The members of the 
imperial family all took their parts honesdy, and it was distinctly tmder- 
stood that they were liable to all the penalties and forfeitiires attached to 

2 E 2 
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s*'n<^tion of the estahUshed laws of the games, some of which were 
lively almost to romping; and more than one faiir brow glowed and 
glutened duough its d^evelled tressesi in the ardour of escape and 
pursuiL 

.The princi^ CYolutions were “La Guerre,” a sort of “ prisoner^s-base;”’ 
“ L^nat et la Souris,” which describes itself; ** La Bague,” a ring passed 
from hand to hand, on a cord, extended in a circle; exchanging seats; and 
a sort of grand promenade—all holding hands in single file—through 
ev^ part of the house. 

Ine temperature of the rooms and the pace, which were both exces* 
rive, and the being buttoned up to the throat in uniform, rendered these 
exercises rather severe, particularly as they were executed on a polished 
parquet, practicable enough for feet accustomed to nine months’ sliding 
upon ice in the course of the year, but somewhat perilous to the high- 
heeled boots of a native of a more habitable zone. Such, indeed, was 


the impetus, that it b^ahie necessaty to establish a “ long stop,” and the 
Tsar himself—the sworn enemy of the movement party—undertook this 
congenial office. 

When the solid avalanche of some of his male courtiers bore heavily 
down upon him, his size and strength enabled him coolly to breast the 
charge, and to throw them lightly off, but when the prettiest of the maids 
of honour precipitated themselves—dare we say—rather wilfully into his 
arms, he seemed to reel back, and in the act of recovering himself to clasp 
them more stringently than the mere laws of gravitation would warrant. 
There is nothing, however, of scandal in this playful gallantry exhibited 
before the whole court. 


In the morning the whole corps of cadets was paraded, two thousand 
five hundred strong, and executed their manoeuvres with perfect precision 
and steadiness. Among them were the two younger sons of the empe¬ 
ror, the Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael, boys of fifteen and twelve 
years of age, who wer^ afterwards told off as sentries, and proved them¬ 
selves to be highly accomplished privates. There is nothing of mere* 
display in all this, for the young Imperialities go through the whole course 
of strict drill, and laborious professional training, which is exacted from, 
the meanest of the corps. „ 

After the parade we visited their encampment, and found them as¬ 
sembled at a very uninviting and homely dinner, and dressed in coarse 
clothing. The boys, as they had passed some weeks under canvas, in a 
raw and damp summer, did not look healthy, and there was a perceptible 
want of that freshness of compleidon and joyous expression which cha¬ 
racterise our large public schools. There is something to be allowed, no • 
doubt, for the very unbecoming admixture of Tartar blood, which would 
account for muddy, sallow cheeks and rather level profiles, but it is im¬ 
possible not to feel that a system of checking all the warmer impulses of 
youth, and moulding them into an uniform temperament, must destroy 
that buoyant elasticity of mind and body, which belongs to that happy 
age. 

The whole corps was chosen from among the sons of the nobility, a 
word of wide signification in Russia, and yet we did not remark one, who 
bore the stamp of high birth, or would have passed muster as gentleman¬ 
like in appearance. 

We passed a similar eveningio the one just described at Znamsky, one 
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of the many villas belonging to the empiew, which is beautifully circudi- 
stanced, and contains some most enj^able rooms; one of them, in. 
which we supped, the “ appartement Urec,** is fitted up with deoojationa 
of unimpeachable taste in the style of Pompeii. 

In our subsequent visits to Peterhoff we generally %valled omrselvea.of 
the court steamer, which makes several voyages to and from Pfters- 
burg in the course of the day, and is reserved for the exclusive use of 
the imperial officers and guests. 

Among the other entertainments at which we were present was the 
J^te of the Grand Duchess Olga, a worthy namesake and representative 
of the royal, or rather ducal saint, who first introduced Christianity 
among the barbarous and pagan vassals of her infant son. Public opinion has 
not over>rated her beauty, which is as essentially statuesque^ as a creation 
fresh from the hands of Pygmalion. A legitimate consciousness of high 
birth, and the habit of mingling constantly in public have given her an 
expression of dignity and repose which, with the* faultless outline and 
position of her Grecian head, the finished chiselling of her features, and 


the pale purity of her complexion, contributes to support this character 
of “ breathing marble.*’ » 

Upon these several occasions, however, there was no substantial dif¬ 
ference in the mode of passing our time as to ceremonies and amuse¬ 
ments, and perhaps I have already ventured to say too much, but a 
glimpse of every-day life at the only court of Europe which is swayed 
by an absolute sovereign, may be deemed interesting. As, firstly, I have 
carefully refrained from retailing a single conversation or even remark, 
though many were thrown off with the utmost frankness; and as, secondly, 
the sketch which I have drawn can only convey pleasing impressions, I 
cannot reproach myself with an ungrateful return for kindness of which 
I am deeply sensible. 

In all the relations of private life the Tsar is admitted to be unexcep¬ 
tionable, and it is impossible to see the eas^ anik playful bearing of his 
family around him, and his ready and cordial reception of tliem, without 
feeling that this is no exhibition of domestic tenderness performed for the 
public benefit, but the true prompting of a sincere and affectionate 
heart. • 


His application to business is indefatigable, and his tastes and habits 
are simple and severe, as if he had imposed upon himself an abstinence 
from all luxuries; for his bed, a leather bag filled with straw, and his 
Spartan dinner would probably induce a British tea-boy to give imme¬ 
diate warning. 

It is not to be wondered at that he is fond of passing his few leisure 
moments among his cliildren, as he would find it difficult to surround 
himself with a society comprising more personal beauty, intellect, accom¬ 
plishment, and refinement of manners. He has set them an example of 
courtesy to strangers and guests, and most implicitly have they fol¬ 
lowed it. 


All this may be voted too couleur de rose, but upon reviewingecalmly, 
at some distance of time, my recollections of what passed daily around 
me, I cannot with justice admit that the picture is overcharged. It must 
be confessed, that when the Tsar takes a stranger aside and talks in the 
free, unreserved tone of a private gentlenjp], so as to put his hearer com¬ 
pletely at his ease, it is difficult to form any but a favourable estimate of 
the Jupiter who has laid aside his thunderbolt, and smoothed the terrors 
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of his blowperhaps in the next half hour he is again before you^ 
looldiig omnipotence and breathing conunand, at the head of his count¬ 
ies t^ops, or in some position in which the grandeur of his personal 
appearance, or a sense of his unlimited power places him far above hia 
feltow*men ; and you doubt the accuracy of your own memory, and hmi- 
tate^ recollect that you have been engaged eit duel in eqW dialogue 
with this majestic incarnation of autocracy, to whose absolute will Pro¬ 
vidence has intrusted the lives and fortunes of sixty millions of the in¬ 
habitants of the universe. 

So much for the Tsar in his private capacity, and though this is not 
yet the place for political discussion, no impartial traveller can visit 
Itassia without being impressed with the conviction that the gigantic 
difiSiculties of his position afford an apology, or at least a palliatioD for 
many acts, which, at the dead time of year, fiimish journalists and novel¬ 
ists with the foundation of a tale of horrors. 


Chap. V. 

THE CAMP, MILITABT AND UEDIOIOUS. 

A thousand did 1 say? I ween 
Thousands on thousands there were seen. 

m » * * » m 

In crossing ranks, extending far, 

forming a camp irregular! Scott, 

Next Marmion mark’d the Celtic race. 

Of different language, form, and face. 

* * « * « 

Just then the chiefs their tribes array’d, 

And wild and garish semblance made. Ibid, 

-On the field, 

Michael and his tugels prevalent, 

Encamping, placed in guard their watches round. 

-^At last, 

Par in the horizon to the north appear’d. 

Prom skirt to skirt, a fiery region, stretch’d 
In battailous aspect; on nearer view , 

Bristled with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid spears, and helmets thronged. 

Go, MichaiBIl! of celestial armies prince! 

Yet, trained in camps, he knew the art 
To win the soldier’s hardy heart. 

Variety of Nations, Anachronism of Russian Arms—Cavalry and Infantry—* 
Cossacks—Circassians contrasted with Bedouins—Tour of the Camp- 
Parallel with Poor-law Commissioners—The Commander-in-chief—The 
Heirs Apparent—The Present and Future—The "Retraite”—The National 
Svening Hymn. , 

Having received an invitation from the Grand Duke Michael, the 
commander-in-chief of the Russian army, to visit the camp assembled 
at Krasnoi Celo (the Red Village), about six and twenty versts from 
Petersburg, we arrived there igarly one morning, and found a street of 
Aeat woo^n houses (built for the officers of higher rank), in one of which 
quarters were assign^ to us. Horses were placed at oup ffisposal, and 
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aides>de«cainp vied with each other in. ahowing^ us every attention aQd 
kindness; and with these advantages we attended* during four days* ihe 
respective manoeuvres executed by different arms of the service. 

The camp* which was spread over an immense plain, contained*ab^e 
eighty thousand men under canvas, and comprised every variety of 
nation and costume, and this intermixture of troops clothed and eqiypped 
in the newest European manner, with Cossacks, Calmucs, Circassians^ 
and representatives of the wild tribes furnished by Siberia and the Asiatic 
frontier, was full of anachronism, to be paralleled only by the delightful 
play of the “ Rovers,” in the Anti-Jacobin, in which the Prussian gre¬ 
nadiers of “the Seven Years’ War,” are supported by a Roman legion, 
under Curius Dentatus, in storming the Abbey of Quedlinbur^. The 
“ ne plus ultra” percussion musket was brought into juxta-position with 
bows and arrows of a rude and feeble make, which our “merry” arohers 
would have scorned, as old-fashioned, at the battle of Cressy, and the 
epaulette and aiguillette of a smart frock-coated* aide-de-camp brushed 
against the chain-mail hood and spiked scull-cap of a Calmuc warrior, 
who looked as if he were harnessed to try a passage of arms in “the 
listed field of Askelon” with Richard the Lion-hearted. 

Undoubtedly, as a military spectacle, there is nothing in Europe to be 
compared with the Russian army. I have seen camps of Austrians, 
Prussians, and French, without descending to the smaller, but beautifully 
turned-out troops of Sardinia, or to the lowest bathos of absurdity, the 
macaroni-eaters of our “ fat friend” of Naples; but for numbers and 
variety, and for size, appearance, discipline, and appointments of the 
men and horses, the Russians are, beyond comparison, the most striking 
to the eye, both of a soldier and a non-combatant. 

Nothing can exceed the steadiness of the infantry and cavalry, but 
every thing seemed to be executed in too mechanical a manner, and even 
a charge appeared to be valued less for its solid impetus, than for the 
giving an opportunity of halting suddenly in Ijpe and dressing a front, 
unbroken by the projection of a single rebmlious nose. 

In fact the whole system smacked infinitely more of smartness on 
parade, than utility in active service. The charge of the cavalry was 
loose, and the idea rose involuntarily, that our Life Guards, or any 
powerful “ heavies,” could have easily crashed through their open ranks. 
The infantry marched, a*s I have described above, with an infinitely 
nearer approach to dancing than is ever displayed in a British quadrille, 
and it is quite inconceivable that the men should be taught an un¬ 
natural and unsightly step, which is harassing even on smooth turf, 
and would undoubtedly be instantly abandoned if Schamyl, the Abd-el- 
Kader of the Caucasus, was hangihg on the flanks of a capering bat¬ 
talion. 

They form squares quickly and steadily, but as the front rank does not 
kneel, and the rear-rank is consequently only employed in loading, it 
may be a question whether they have stability enough, or could throw in 
a sufiiciently heavy fire to repulse the*determined rush of well-disciplined 
cavaliy. They profess, however, to have never experienced any important 
inconvenience from the system. 

The Cossacks for outpost duty, and the rough work of light cavalry, 

I should suppose, are quite unrivalled, for men and horses are homoapa- 
thics, and live on a strictly infinitesimal fliet. I was surprised to find the 
horses so small and vreak, and apparently showing so little blood; but 
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these ewe-necked and dat-hammed ponies will make incredible marches 
in any weather, and will charge with the emphasis of a run-away engine 
on an inclined plane. 

The* men are remarkably fine, well made, long-moustached, soldier¬ 
like fellows, whose short jackets, loose trousers, and tall schakos balancing, 
almost at right adgles, upon one ear, give them a very saucy look 
of sendee. Thov ride ^ort, in small high-peaked saddles, and as 
they come down shaking their lances, and uttering their wUd cries (the 
original hourd by-the-by) it is easy to understand the panic experienced 
by the broken remnant of the veterans of Marengo and Austerlitz. 

There is some trifling difference in the colour and shape of the uniform 
of the Cossacks of the Black Sea, the Crimea, and the Don, but their 
character and appointments are essentially the same. The artiUery of the 
latter, who are mere natural marksmen, and wholly without scientific 
education, riddled their target at the distance of twelve hundred paces, 
to an extent which the cegular branch of the service could not approach, 
though it is an arm in which the Russians are particularly strong, and 
upon which they lavish care and money without limit. 

One evening we took the tour of the camp, and first visited the quarter 
of the Circassians, whom we found engaged in practising some of their 
peculiar exercises. Their uniform is becoming, and consists of a round 
cap, trimmed with fur, and a tunic and trousers of blue or brown cloth, 
the seams of both of which are covered with silver lace. To the breast 
of the coat is attached a sort of perpendicular piping, which contains their 
cartridges. They were employed in firing, when at full speed, with a 
pistol, at an object, generally a piece of paper placed on the ground, or 
in swooping from their saddles so as to pick it up, recovering their balance 
with marvellous quickness and steadiness. Many of their positions and 
movements reminded me of my old friends the Arabs, but these moun¬ 
taineers, who are well-knit strong men, and effectively equipped, would 
make short work of the,slight-framed and half-armed Bedouin. Their 
yataghans, daggers, and pistbls are splendid in material and workman¬ 
ship. 

We extended our researches to every part of the camp, in spite of the 
overpowering fumes of the cabbage soup, indispensable to the Russian sol¬ 
dier, which rejoices in the name of chtchi ^—a sound to be conveyed only 
by such a sneeze as this pitiless climate can* generate ; we generally 
found the men gathered into groups, singing a slow and plaintive song, in 
very good time, with by no means inharmonious voices. Some were even 
indulging in a solemn sort bf prance, with high action, and intense gravity, 
their comrades acting as a vocal orchestra. 

The summer had been very wet atld^severe, and yet there were but few 
invalids in the hospitals, which are extensive, admirably managed, and 
furnish every comfort that could tempt a sick man from ms damp canvas. 
The general appearance,* however, of the men was decidedly not healthy, 
and they all had a pale, wan look; some of this being probably due to 
the commissaries, who appear desii^ous of outstripping our own poor-law 
commissioners in their experiments in “ corporibus vilibuSj* as to the 
.minimum of food requisite to prevent a divorce between the soul and 
the body. 

The Grand Duke Michael took the chief command himself during the 
whole of our stay at the camp, and, as he is an enthusiastic soldier, and 
has every possible evolution by heart, things passed off smoothly and saris- 
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factorily. On one occaaion he was so pleased with some infantry ma» 
noeuvres, which were beaulafully executed, that he called up the command¬ 
ing officers, and a series of accolades, such as we have Mfore described, 
took place, though, at the moment of depressing the head, the perforftiei^, 
being on horseback, seemed to be engagfed in a struggle to pxill each other 
oiit of their saddles, rather than in a complimentary embrace. ^ 

The Grand Duke was too young to have shared in the dangers of the 
French invasion, but took part in the campaigns of Persia, Turkey, and 
Poland. He interests himself much in the well-being and personal com¬ 
fort of the private soldier, though, by the time that his orders reach the 
recipient of his benevolence, they have been filtered through so many sub¬ 
ordinates, who each abstract a considerable toll, that a very inadequate 
result is finally obtained. 

As the regiments of which he is colonel-in-chief, marched past, 
the men, in giving the usual chorus, “We hope to do better next 
time,” seemed to throw something more of personal heartiness into their 
tone: the officers, by-the-by, when they salute in marching past, turn 
their eyes and the upper part of their bodies, like sun-flowers, Jowards the 
object of their reverence, and this distortion, added to the pas de ballet, 
before alluded to, produces the effect of a calamity—^happily unknown to 
the faculty—namely, a simultaneous attack of paralysis and St. Vitus’s 
Dance. 

Nothing could exceed the courtesy with which every thing was ex¬ 
plained to us, or the provident kindness which we experienced at the hands 
of our host; and, as he is full of wit, humour, and anecdote, and that 
bonhommie, which sheds its pleasing influence over every act and word, 
I shall always class the days which we spent in his society, as among the 
most interesting and agreeable of a life, which has not been without its 
* white moments—“ non sine Cretan 

With the.exception of one day, on which we were bidden by the Cesa- 
rewitch, we dined at the grand diuke's table, which,was generally laid in a 
pavilion in the garden, as the weather was vfiy hot, and on two occasions 
tea parties were improvised by the Grand Duchess Marie (the Cesarevna) 
and her namesake and sister-in-law (of Leuchtenberg)—once in a tent 
pitched on a mound in the centre of the field of action, and again in a very 
pretty Swiss cottage, standing on a wooded knoll, surrounded by shady 
ravines. These were pleasant variations from the noise, glare, and heat 
of six hours daily soldiering under a burning sun, tempered only by 
clouds of dust and smoke—a severe campaign for a civilian. 

The Duke of Leuchtenberg and the Cesarewitch were both present, but 
did not take a very prominent part in the manoeuvres. The latter, though 
he has not the noble presence, nor the'severe beauty of his father, has an 
amiable and intelligent countenance, and a powerful, but somewhat heavy 
frame; if he wants, however, the ubiquitous energy, and inflexible deter¬ 
mination, with which Nicholas overbears difficulties, and commands im¬ 
plicit obedience, perhaps, the “ gentler morals” of his disposition, and his 
courteous cordiality, may lead him to exbrcise hereafter an equal influence 
over the affections of his subjects. He has lately taken his first lesson in 
government, during his father s absence in the south of Europe, but, as 
there can be no independence of thought or action in delegated authority, 
it is impossible to learn the actual progresj of the pupil; his real charae- 
ter and abilities cannot be thorougmy ascertained until he is summoned 
to undertake the awful responsibilities which await him, for frequently the 
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ttjumse of power, and the pressure of circumstances develop qualities, 
the existence of which is unsuspected even the possessor. 

The emperor’s second son—the Grand Duke Constantine, the Grand 
Admiral of Russia, who has been for some time employed in a voyage of 
naval inspection, is sud to be more imbued with his father’s spirit, and to 
hav« already displayed, though a boy in years, that sterner stuff, which is 
requisite to carry out the **ferrea jura" of despotism: so that perhaps the 
next generation of the house of Romanoff may, like the present, witness 
a waiver of his birthright on the part of the elder brother, in favoiur of 
the more ambitious and energetic younger. 

On the night before our departure from the camp, we attended the 
** retraite" one of the most impressive and touching ceremonies I ever 
beheld in my life. 

The short-lived summer had already begun to wane, and the cold trans¬ 
parent iig^t, peculiar to a polar evening waxed fainter, hut without the 
dim hazy indistinctness, which blends objects into confusion in an English 
nightfall. Here a sort of subdued clearness of tone brought out in strong 
relief infinite masses of men, over which the eye ranged exhausted, until 
the perspective was finally lost in a row of white tents, standing like 
spectres against the horizon. 

The troops had formed a living wall in front of the imperial family, 
who stood surrounded by the various commanding officers, and all main¬ 
tained a silence “ deep as death”—not a limb stirred—not the faintest 
breath was heard in the holy calm of the evening; all was hushed and 
motionless; when suddenly, a fugleman gave the expected signal, and, 
in a moment, eveiy head was bared, and every voice uplifted in the na¬ 
tional evening hymn. 

RUSSIAN NATIONAL HYMN.# 

I. 

How weak our accents, Heavenly Sire I to raise, 

Worthy of thee, our song of thankful praise ; 

Great on th}? throre of clouds, earth’s lower sphere. 

And in the meanest dew-drop’s sparkling tear! 

By day and night with radiance girt, O Lord, 

God omnipresent, everywhere adored! 

II. 

High in the fleecy clouds, that glow with gold. 

The image of thy Godhead we behold. 


* I obtained a literal prose translation of the Russian words, and have ven¬ 
tured to turn it into verse, in the same metre as the original, adhering as 
closely to the text, as the hold, abrupt, and disjointed style would permit, and 
forbeairing, scrupidously, to sacrifice the meaning to a pet rhyme, or a striking 
antithesis. The reader will not fail to pbserve a remarkable resemblance to Pope’s 
“Universal Prayer.”—The words withii\,bracket8 are to be omitted in singing, as 
otherwise the lines would exceed the lei^th prescribed by the music, and the 
sense is sufficiently perfect without their introduction. “ How much our Creator 
in heaven is worthy of glory! Our tongue cannot pronounce it! Great on the 
thnme in the clouds; on the earth; in the interior of a sparkle of dew; everywhere 
God! Everywhere thou art ador^; the same splendours surround thee day and 
night. Thy golden fleece presents to us the image of thy divinity; with our 
prayer-books we expreM thy glory; receive firom us the homage of our gratitude, 
as ■ft'sweet perfume dedicated with constancy. It is thy sun which gives light to 
•R living beings. Almighty! thou lovest us thy children; thou nourisbest us 

S temally, and preparest for us a Zion; thou visitest those who have sinned, O 
>d; and it is thy body which thra offerest them as food. Great God! receive at 
fta fix>t of thy throne the feeble accents of our voice, and complete that which 
we implore as morning dew. It is in our hearts that we erect altars to thee; and 
to adore thee, O Lord, and to praise thee shall be our eternal law.” 
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While in the words of thine own hallow’d pray’r 
We strive thy boundless glories to declare ; 

Accept the grateful homagei which we bring 
Like frankincense, a constant offering. 

'ill. 

Thine is the equal sun, that shines above, 

O’er all the children of thy watchful love,— 

Watchful to feed them with paternal care. 

And for thy chos’n a Zion to prepare ; 

THY hanti, that on the sinner’s head [in wrath] descends. 

In mercy still, bless’d food! thy [saving] body sends I 

IV. 

Almighty! deign the humble calls to own 
We lay before the footstool of thy throne J 
Vouchsafe to grant the blessings we implore. 

As morn’s soft dew-drops shed their genial store ; 

While in our hearts to thee we altars raise. 

Our changeless law shall be thy pray’r and praise! 

The music is sweet, solemn, and exquisitely adapted to express the 
humility of prayer, and the simultaneous burst of harmonized sounds 
swelled, and rose to the vault of heaven with a thrilling effect, while a 
yet deeper interest was excited by the moral spectacle of this countless 
nost, these “ thousands and tens of thousands of mighty men of war, 
all equally—from the arbiter of the fate of millions to the meanest sol¬ 
dier—united in the attitude of reverent, and meek devotion, and pouring 
forth, as it were, one voice and one heart in praise and thanksgiving to 
their common Maker. 

• It has been my lot to be twice present at military Masses, performed 
on a gigantic scale, which, however, bore no resemblance to the cere¬ 
mony which I have so feebly attempted to describe. One of them, which 
took place at Verona, was a mere ecclesiastical fiel&-day, where the offices 
of religion were illustrated with the pomp and circumstance of war. 

The troops were drawn up under arms as if for a review; the arrival 
of the Viceroy of Lombardy was announced by the thunder of artillery, 
booming along the line ; and the officiating priest—the minister of that 
faith, wliich inculcates good will amongst men”—knelt at the central 
altar, amidst the waving of plumes, the glancing of helmets, the clang of 
sabres, the roll of drums, the brattle of trumpets, and a grand mal 
operatic crash of all the bands brigaded m masse. Eveil the most so¬ 
lemn and mystic rite of the Roman Catholic Church—the elevation of 
the Host—was received with the same salute, as the presence of a mortal 
monarch. 

But here was neither proud pageantry to dazzle the eye, nor the pealing 
strains of elaborate music to ravish the ear. All was pure and lowly. 
The soldiers had laid aside their arms, and the “ earthly great” their 
rank, as if the emblems of physical force, and the social distinctions of 
mere human assumption were inconsistent with the true worship of the 
God of peace, in whose sight all men are alike, and to whom their 
united homage was now addressed in the simple words, and unadorned 
melody of the national hymn. The Lord’s prayer was subsequently 
read, and we all dispersed in silence to ou/respective quarters, as if undw 
the influence of feelings too big for utterance. 
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BAN T U V A I. 


BT CHARIiES HOOTON. 


I. 

Accusation. 


Ban Tcvai a man has slain; 

Sad it is a man to slay. 

None can make him live again, 

None undo thy deed, Tuvai. 

Who, in time of misery. 

Will compassion have on thee ? 

Ah, he was a harmless.one I 
Damage-doing is thy trade: 
Mischief in him was there none, 

But of mischief thou art made. 
Thou, who has a heart that can 
Cut in twain the life of man. 

Think upon so dark a deed. 

Done for all eternity! 

Deeds are but th* eternal seed 
We are sowing day by day. 

If the seed thou sow’st is crime. 

Thou siialt die in harvest time. 

I have heard the Father say— 

And have bless’d his holy breath— 
How the good find out a way. 

Smooth and flowVy, after death. 
There the slain one travels free, 
There Tuvai will never be. « 

Never more you two can meet; 

Far away his soul would fly, 

If it heard the bloody feet 
Of Tuvai approaching nigh. 
Shudders run my flesh along, 

When I think upon thy wrong. 

O, if I had seen his blood. 

Blank and dim mine eyes*had grown; 
Upright then mine hair had stood. 

It nad chill’d me to the bone. * 


Yet thou saw’st it undismay’d: 

Harsh Tuvai was not afraid. 

Is the world of life confin’d 
To the bodies that we see ? 

Are not living things of mind 
Rushing through futurity ? 

These would surely me beset. 

If my hands with blood were wet. 

Yet thou wand’rest in the night. 
Fancyless as in the noon : 

Shadows never cross thy sight. 

Pale companions of the moon •- 

Blind Tuvai can nothing see 

But the dense and bodily. 

With the hands that did the deed 
Vile Tuvai can gather food : 

With the fingers lie can feed 
That in gore have been imbued. 

Godless is the lost Tuvai:— 

Hands like his can never pray. 

“ Hate th’ offender with his crimes ;— 
He and his offence are one!” 

So they said in elder times— 

Days, like people, dead and gone: 

What, if so we said to-day ?— 

What would come of thee, Tbvai ? 

Conscious of self-sin are all; 

Let us hence compassion learn : 

Let us pity those that fall:— 

Why should sinners sinners spurn ? 

All, save self-deceivers, see 

’Tis but sinning in degree. 


II. 


Extenuation. 


Sad Tuvai I I pity thee: 

^ I pity all who sin. 

but make the misery 
Tnat themselves must suffer in. 
They are foolish,—we are wise 
They are blind, and we have eyes. 


Say not that it serves them right; 

Lo 1 they stumble, being blind. 
Crime results from lack otlight 
In the region of the mind. 
How, in that unform’d aby». 
Should the man but go amiss? 
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Where hath happen'd crime and woe. 
Mingle sorrow with thy blame: 

I, from out my heart, do icnow 
All cannot be sin and shame. 

Crime itself, however sore. 

Is a thing to sorrow o'er. 

Thou, Tuvai, wast in the dark 
Of a heathen mind, night>bom,— 
Througli it shone no heav’nly spark. 
O’er it broke no promis'd aawn,— 
When thou will'd the friehtful will. 
Thus, a fellow-man to kill. 

Life to thee was as a dream,-— • 
Savage, cruel, fierce, and wild-: 
Nought to thee did gentle seem, 
Upwards from a naked child. 

Inner man, and outer life,— 

All was violence and strife. 

None regarded thee with care. 

Thou,—a living accident. 

Earth to thee was full of fear,— 

On aggression ever bent. 

Of inevitable law 

Thou becamest what thou saw. 


Up in shadows hast thou grown « 
Rankly, as a sunless we^.— 
ShoUld-be flowers are leaves alone 
All thy heart unripen'd seed. , . 

Ne’er thy soul did seraphs greet 
Earth's a pitfall to thy feet. 

That wast thou to other men 
Which were other men to thee; 
Living, doing, o'er again 

What in life thou chanc’d to see. 
Better seen had better done:— 
Would thy world had well begun! 

Still I love thee not, Tuvai: 

Violence and I are foes. 

Love 1 not, nor ever may. 

Who create another’s woes. 

All that lives is*half niy heart 
I am but the other part. 

Men who cruel are should know 
He who pains a speechless beast. 
Doth, at each inhuman blow. 

Strike on God’s mysterious breast. 
Crush a worm within my view,— 

Lo 1 thy foot hath crush’d me too! 


III. 

Judgment. 


For this death thou shalt not die ;— 
’ To the blind unknown be hurl’d : 
What more right than thou have I 
Life to blot from out the world ? 
By thy act is crime in thee 
Made a virtuous deed in me? 

’Tis not mine to kill, Tuvai;— 

Thou shalt live, and may’st repent. 
1 will hai^ thee ta'en away 
To a bitter banishment. , 
Crush’d in mischief, cross’d in will. 
Thou shalt have no pow’r to kill. 

Silent, solitary, lone. 

Thou, companionless, shalt be 
On an island all thy own. 

In this South Pacific sea. 

Which thy trembling frail canoe 
Hath not heart to venture through. 

What is it but simply just,— 

Thou, who hast a man destroy’d. 
Should thyself return to dust. 
Wanting all he had supplied? 
When companion thou hast none, 
Right thou’lt value him that’s gone. 

Speechless to the world, thy brain 
Shall forget thy native tongue : 
Dumb in solitude, again 

To the dumb shalt thou belong. 


Wordless cry alone, and sign 

Hieroglyphic shall be thine. 

Love’s unfathom’d mystery. 

Violated ijf that strife. 

Shall be barren unto thee,— 

Yearn’d for vainly, through thy life. 

Love shall burn for bird and beast,— 

Thou, of all, shalt know the least. 

Free from pain and care’s at^oy. 
Harsh the lesson for thee still: 

Solitude cannot be joy. 

Though exempt from other ill. 

Hcf^piness will die, when free 

From all bonds of sympathy. 

• 

Take the lessons that I tell. 

Keep them ever in thy view ; 

They shall serve thy spirit well. 

And thy worn old heart renew. 

Pain the best elixir finds, 

Hearts humane, and noble minds. 

Words of generous heart have weight 
Deeper than philosophy : 

Shining out, in glory great, 

Frffln the heav’ns spontaneously: 

Lol I but repeat the word, 

Angel-utter’d and soul-beard! 
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BY O. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 

Chap. XXXV.— (Continue.) 

In the meantime, the boy Billy Lamb, having closed, as we have said, 
the garden-gate, lingered ror a moment and then took his way across 
the common in the direction of Stephen Gimlet*s house, which was at the 
distance of about a dnile and a half. He went at a quick pace, but two 
or three times he stopped, and thought deeply. He was an observing 
boy, and saw and heard more than people imagined. He was a boy 
of very strong feelings also, and he had conceived an affection for 
Beauchamp, which made any thing that touched that gentleman a matter 
of deep interest to him. Thus, the first time he stopped he repeated to 
himself the incautious words the lady had uttered, syllable for syllable. 
“ He may have guests at his marriage he does not expect,” said the boy, 
meditating. “ She looked mighty fierce too. I wonder what she meant? 
No good. I’m sure, by the way her eyes went.” 

He then walked on again about half a mile further ; and this time it 
was a narrow lane he halted in. “ You see, our trout has bit at the fly!” 
repeated BiUy Lamb, evidently showing that he had heard a part, at 
least, of what had passed after he left the garden; that trout he talked, 
of must be Mr. Beauchamp—that’s to say, the lord. 1 can’t make it 
out. I’ll tell Stephen : he seems to know a good deal about them all; 
or that good, kind Captain^Hayward. He’s a great friend of this lord’s, 
and will let him know; for they mean him harm, or I am mistaken.” 

When he reached Stephen Gimlet’s cottage, however, and opened the 
door, he found the outer room only tenanted by the little boy^ who was 
standing upon a stool, looking over the pages of a large old Bible, 
illustraKd with some grotesque engravings; in which Adam and Eve, 
very naked, indeed, the serpent, with a human head in large curls, very 
much like that of a Chancery barrister ; the same personage, in the con¬ 
ventional form df a satyr,*fog^t^er with a number of angels; and Noah’s 
ark with all its beasts; figur^ conspicuously. 

In turning his head sharply round to see who it was that came in, the 
child let fidl the leaves that were in” his hand upon those opposite; and 
instantly out flew an old time-stained scrap of paper, which made a 
gyration in the air before it reached the floor. The boy instantly darted 
amr it, and picked it up before BUly Lamb could see what it was. The 
pot-boy would then have taken*it out of his hand; but the other would 
not mve it up, saying, with a screaming tone, 

**No, no, no! it is granny’s;” and the same moment the voice of 
Widow Lamb was heard from the inner room, demanding, 

“ Who have you got with you there, child ?’* 
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^ is I| modier,'' wisirered the dafonned boy. ** Is Stephen in ? T 
want to <^idc with him.” 

“ No, my poor 'Willmm,” answered the old lady, coming fortl]^ aivl 
ermbramng her son; “ he has bAi out a long while.” 

“ Then, is Captain Hayward up*stairs ?” asked the youth. 

“ He is out too,” amwered the widow. “ He was out yesterda^ for 
the first time, and to-day we have had a giwd parW here, all the ladies 
in the carriage, and Mr. Beauchamp wmking. Mrs. Clifford came so 
kindly to ask edter me, and so they persuad^ Captain Hayward to go 
out with them. That is to say. Captain Hayward and Mi^ Mary, and 
Miss Slingsby with my Lord Lenham. TheyVe gone all up to the hall; 
Mrs. Clifford in the carriage,* and the rest on foot; and I should not 
wonder, Bill, if Captain Hayward did not come back here again ?” 

“ That is unfortunate!” exclaimed Billy Lamb; “ I wanted so much 
to speak with him, or Stephen.” 

“ Why, what is the matter, my dear boy ?” said liis mother; “ if you 
will tell me what it is, I will let Stephen know when he comes back.” 

“ Why, the matter is this, mother,” answered the deformed boy. 
Stephen was asking me a great deal the other day about the gentleman 
who has g^t the cottage on Chandleigh Heath, and what his name is. 
Now, I have found out his name, and it is Captain Moreton.” 

“ Have nought to do with him. Bill!” cried the widow ; “ have nought 
to do with him ! He is a base villain, and has ruined all who have had any 
connexion with him.” 

“ Why, I have nought to do with him, mother,” answered Billy Lamb, 
but carrying him up his letters and newspapers; but I heard something 
there to-day that I thought Stephen might like to know; for I am sure 
^ he and the lady he has with him are plotting things to hurt this lord, 
who was so kind to poor Ste.” 

“ Ha! what did you hear ?” asked the old lady; “ that concerns me 
more than Stephen, for I know more about tj;iat lidy.” 

“ She does not seem a very sweet one,” answered the boy; for when 
I told the captain about Lord Lenham going to be married to Sir John's 
daughter, she looked as if she had a great inclination to scratch some¬ 
body’s e^fes out.” 

“ Going to be married jto Sir John’s daughter!” exclaimed Widow 
Lamb. “ Bill, are you sure that’s true ?” 

“ Quite sure. Haven’t you heard of it ?” said the boy. “ All the 
people in Tarningham know it quite well; and a quantity of things ar^ 
ordered.” 

. Widow Lamb mused gravely for several m’mutes ; and then, shaking 
her head, said in a low voice, as if to herself: 

“ I begin to understand. Well, what more did you hear, Billy ?” 

“ Why, after a little talk,” said the boy, “ when they heard that the 
marriage was to be on Monday-week, the lady cried out, ‘ He will have 
guests at his wedding that he does not fxpect!’ and her eyes looked just 
like two live coals. She did not say much more; for the captain tried to 
stop her; but, as soon I had got tmough the garden-gate, 1 heard him 
laugh quite heartily, and say out loud, ‘ This is capital, Charlotte ; you 
see our trout has bit at the fly.* ” 

And so, they have been angling for Him, have they ?” said Widow 
Lamb j “ what more, my boy ?” 
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« it 'Why, I did not like to stop and listen, motlier,” said the poor de- 
fonned Itoy; ** bat 1 thought it could not be all right; and, therefor^ I 
jpade up my mind that I would tell Stephen, or Captain Hayward, or 
someboay; for that Mr. Beauchamp, ^o has turned out a lord, was 
always yeiy kind to me when he was at the inn, and gave me many a 
shilling; and I should not like them to do him any harm, if I can stop it; 
and 1 could see they were wonderfully bitter against him, by the way of 
that lady and her husband.” 

** He is not her husband,” said Widow Lamb, with a scoff; but that 
matters not. Bill; you are a good boy, and have done quite right; and, 
perhaps, it may save much mischief; so that will be a comfort to you, 
my son. I’ll tell Stephen all about it, iihen he comes back ; and we’ll 
talk the thing over together this veiy night, and see what can be done. 
It is strange, very strange, Billy, how things turn out in this world. 
Great people do not always know, when they do a kind action to poor 
people, and humble people like ourselves, that they may be helping those 
who will have the best means of helping them again. Now, from what 
you have told me, Bill, I may have the means of helping this good lord 
from getting himself into a terrible scrape. 1 am sure he does not know 
all, ray boy; I am sure a great number of things have been concealed from 
him; and your telling me may set it all to rights.” 

“ Well, that’s pleasant,” answered the deformed boy. “ It makes one 
very lightsome, mother, to feel that one has been able to do any thing to 
serve so good a gentleman ; and so I shall go home quite g^y.” 

“ That you may. Bill,” replied his mother : “ but bring me up news of 
any thing you may hear; for you can’t tell what may be of consequence, 
and what may not.” 

The boy promised to obey, and went away whistling one of the pecu¬ 
liar melodies, of which he was so fond ; in which, though the air was' 
gay, there was ever an occasional tone of sadness, perhaps proceeding 
from a profound, thoagh cpncealed, impression of melancholy regarding 
his corporeal infirmities. 

It was late in the evening before Stephen Gimlet returned; but then 
'Widow Lamb entered into instant consmtation with him upon what she 
had heard ; and their conference lasted far on into the night. ‘ 

The next morning early the gamekeeper, got his breakfast, and then 
putting on his hat, said, 

“ Now, I’ll go, Goody Lamb. I shall be very awkward abotit it, I 
|dare say, but I don’t miiid; for he will find out in the end, that it is for 
his own good I talk to him about such disagreeable things. So, here 
goes.” , 

“You had better wait a-while, Stephen,” said the widow ; “ most likely 
he is not up yet; for it is not seven o’clock.” 

“ It will be well nigh eight before I am there,” answered Stephen 
Gimlet, “ and I can wait at the house till he is ready.” 

Thus saying, he walked away, and trudged on over the fields till he 
came into Tamingham Park, by the road which leads over the hill just 
above the house. He did not follow the carriage'drive, however, but 
took the shorter path through the chestnut-trees, and in about ten 
minutes, after entering the gates, saw the house. There was a travelling- 
carriage standing before thd'hall-door, which was at the distance of a 
quarter of a mile, and hardly had Stephen Gimlet's eyes rested on it for 
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instant, when a servant eot up-behind, and the post-boy laid his wh& 

! lightly dver his horses. The carriage rolled on, and the gamekeeper fol- 
Jowed it with his eyes with a feeling o£ mis^ving; but he pursued his 
way to the house notwithstanding, and entermg by the offices, asked the 
first servant he met, if he could speak for a moment with Lord Lenham. 

“ That you can’t, Ste,” answered the man, “ for he has just goffe off 
to London. He will not be down for a week either, they say; and then 
comes the wedding, my lad, so that you have a poor chance of talking 
with him till the honeymoon is over.” 

Stephen Gimlet looked down perplexed; and then, after a moment’s 
thought, he said, Ay, there is to be a wedding, is there ? I heard 
something about it. He is a kind good gentleman as ever lived, and I 
hope he may be very happy.” 

“ I dare say he will now,” said the footman, “ for our young lady is 
fit to be the wife of a king, that she is. But as one marriage made 
him very unhappy for a long time, it is but fit* that another should 
cure it. 

“ Then do you mean to say he has been married before 3*’ asked the 
gamekeeper. 

“Ay, that he has,” replied the servant, “none of our people, not 
even Sir John’s gentleman, nor any one, knew a word about it till I 
found it out. I’ll tell you how it was, Ste. The day before yesterday 
morning the butler says to me, ‘ I wish, Harrison, you’d just clear away 
the breakfast things, for I’ve got the gout in my hand’—he has always 
got the gout, you know, by drinking so much ale, besides wine. Well, 
when I went into the breakfast-room after they were all gone, I saw that 
the door into the library was a little a-jar; but I took no notice, and 
Dr. Miles and Sir John went on talking there and did ngt hear me at all 
* in t’other room. I could not tell all they said; but 1 made out that my 
Lord Lenham had been married a long time ago, but that the lady had 
turned out a bad un, and that they had lived apart for many years, till 
the other day my lord heard from Paris was dead, and then he 
proposed to Miss Isabella. Hr. Miles said something about not hurrying 
the marriage, but the jolly old barrowuight said that was all stuff, that 
he would* have a wedding before a fortnight was over, and he’d broach 
two pipes of port and fuddle half the county.” 

“ And when is it to be then ?” asked Stephen Gimlet; but the man’s 
reply only confirmed what he had heard before, and with by no means a 
well satisfied countenance, the gamekeeper took his way across the park • 
again, murmuring to himself as soon as he got out into the open air, 

“ Goody Lamb was right! They’ve cheated him into believing she is 
dead. That is clear. There is some devilish foul work going on; and 
how to. manage I don’t know. At all events I’ll go back and talk to the 
old woman, for she has a mighty clear head of her own.” 

As he walked on he saw our friend Ned Hayward strolling slowly 
along at a distance, and he felt a strong inclination to go up and tell him 
all he had been going to tell Beauchamp; but then he reflected that he 
had no right to divulge what he knew of the latter gentleman’s secrets 
to another who might not be fully in his confidence. Besides, Ned Hay¬ 
ward was not alone. There was the flutter of a lady’s garments beside 
him, and he seemed in earnest conversation with his fair companion. 
They were not indeed walking arm-in-arm together, but they were very 
Attgr . —VOL. lxxyii. no. cccyiii. 2 P 
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dose to one another, and as Stephen Gimlet paused eonsiderine, he saw 
the lady’s head frequently raised for a moment as if to look in her 
epm^janion’s face, 'and then bent down again as if gazing on the 
ground. 

The gamekeepier judged from these indcations that they were particu¬ 
lar!;^ engaged, and would not like to be disturbed, and taking that with 
other motives for not going near them, he walked back to his own cot¬ 
tage, where he found Widow Lamb with her large Bible open before 
her. 

Gimlet’s story was soon told, and his mother-in-law seemed as puz¬ 
zled as he did for a. time. He then suggested for her consideration 
whether it might not be as well to convey the intelligence they possessed 
to Captain Hayward or Sir John Slingsby; but Widow Lamb exclaimed, 
at once, • . 

“ No, Stephen, no! we might make mischief with the intention of doing 
good. We must wait. He will come back before the marriage-day, and 
you must see him then. I will go up with you and talk to him myself; 
for I have much to say that I will only say to himself.” 

“ But suppose we should not be able to see him ?” said Stephen Gimlet, 
“or if any thing should prevent his coming till the very day.” 

“ Then I suppose we must speak to some one else,” replied his step¬ 
mother, “ but do not be afraid, Stephen. Leave it all to me.” 

Stephen Gimlet was afraid, however; for he was one of those unfor¬ 
tunate eager people, who, when they take the interests of another to 
heart, are never satisfied till they see those interests perfectly secure. Ho 
had all his life, too, been accustomed to manage every thing for himself, 
to rely upon no one, to trust to his own mind and his own exertions for 
the accomplishment of eveiy thing he desired. It is an unlucky habit, 
which makes people very uneasy when once they contract it, which* 
trebles both their anxieties and their labours; for there is not above one- 
third, in ordinary cirtumstances, of any thing that a man requires to do 
which can be done by his own hands, in the complicated state of society 
in which we live; but still Stephen Gimlet had that habit, and like an 
old coachman, he was not easy when the reins were in the hands of 
another. , 

Chap. XXXVI. 

And what were Ned Hayward and Mary Clifford talking about ? Wait 
one minute, and you shalj hear all about it; but first let me pause to 
make only one remark. I have observed during some acquaintance 
with life, and a good deal of examination into all its curious little byways 
and narrow alleys, that the conversa;^ion which takes place between two 
people left alone to talk together, without any witnesses but green fields 
and bowery trees, is never, or at least very seldom, that whi(^ any one, 
even well acquainted with them, would have anticipated from a previous 
knowledge of tbfar characters. ' It was an extremely right, just, and 
proper view of the case, that was taken, when people (I do not know 
who) decided that three forms a congregation. We all Imow it: we all 
feel it instinctively. Three is a congregation; |.nd when we speak be¬ 
fore a congregation, we speak to a congregation. 

w l^t Mary Clifford and N%d Hayward were alone together; and nofr 
a word mr im) upon the frame of mind in which they met. Ned Hay- 
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ward, since first we introduced him to ou* readers, had taken, a great paA. 
in many things where Mary ClifFord was concerned. He had first made 
her acquaintance in rescuing her gallantly from the brutal and shaij^^elei^s 
attempt to carry her off, of a man whom she detested. He had told her 
kindly and frankly of her uncle's embarrassed and daqgerous situation. 
Ho had without the slightest ostentation offered the means of relij^ing 
him from the most pressing of his difficulties, and had gone up to Lon¬ 
don to accomplish what he offered, with a mixture of delicacy of feeling, 
and gay open-hearted readiness, which doubled the value of all he did. 
He had come down again, fought a duel with the man who had insulted 
her, received a severe wound, suffered, and put himself to great inconve¬ 
nience ; and then had been found prepared at the moment of need, to 
redeem his given word in her uncle’s behalf, without hesitation or reluc¬ 
tance, though evidentlj^t a great sacrifice. 

Nevertheless, all these things might have gone no further than the 
mind, even with a calm, gentle, feeling creature like herself. Gratitude 
she could not have avoided entertaining under such circumstances, respect, 
very high esteem ; but she might have felt nothing more had that been 
aU. There was a great deal more, however. Ned Hayward had disap¬ 
pointed all Mary Clifford’s preconceived ideas of his character; and had 
gone on growing upon her regard every hour. She had found him 
thoughtful, where she had believed him to bo heedless; feeling, where 
she had expected him to be selfish ; full of deep emotions, where she had 
fancied him light; well-informed and of cultivated tastes, instead of su¬ 
perficial and careless ; and being Imperatively called upon to do him jus¬ 
tice in her own heart, she went on, and did perhaps something more. 
But still this was not all; he had first excited wonder, curiosity, and 
pleasure, then admiration and esteem, then interest and sympathy. Tie 
■all these up in a parcel, with gratitude for great services rendered, and a 
great number of musiiigs regarding him in silence and in solitude, and 
what will be the result ? Day by day after the di»el she had thought of 
him—perhaps, I might have said, night after night. Then, when she 
had seen him again, and knew him to be ill and suffering, she had 
thought of him with deeper feelings still, and even oftener than before ; 
and whereat length he came over with reviving health, and took up his 
abode in the same house with herself, she returned to her old mariner of 
thinking of him, with a nunober of new sensations blending in her medi¬ 
tations ; and she fancied that she was studying his character all the while. 
What was it that she compared it to ? She thought it was like a deep 
beautiful valley, so full of sunshine, that no eye, but one very near, could 
see the fair things that it contained. I do not know what all tins was, 
readers, but I think it looked very like falling in love. 

Nevertheless, though these things might cause Mary Clifford to love 
Edward Hayward, the reader may suppose that they afforded no reason, 
why he should love her—but that is a mistake. Love is like a cast and 
a mould, where there is an impression upon both, different, yet repre¬ 
senting the same object. Love at first sight—love wliich springs merely 
from the eye, is a thing apart; but love which proceeds from acts and 
words and looks, is generally, though not always, conscientious. The 
very deeds which, performed towards another, beget it in that other, be¬ 
get it also in ourselves. A woman is chlrished and protected. She 
loves the being who does cherish and protect her, because he does; and 

2v2 
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£e loves her because he cherilhes and protects. Ned Hayward had 
thought Mary exquisitely beautiful from the first $ but that would not 
haver been enough—^he was not a doll fancier! But her conversation 
pleased him, her gentle sweetness charmed him, her situation and all that 
iL produced between them interested him, and.... But he had thoroughly 
macle up his mind not to fall in love ; and that was all that was wanting 
to make the thing complete. There was only one difficulty or objection. 
Mary Clifford had, what was called in those days, a large fortune. The 
dean, her father, had been a wealthy and a prudent man ; and he had 
left her about two thousand a year, her mother’s jointure not included. 
Now Ned Hayward had, as the reader knows, very little from the begin¬ 
ning ; that little was now still less; and he had determined to hate all 
heiresses. Hate Mary Clifford! Pooh, pooh, Ned Hayward ! 

However, a certain undefinable sensation of l^ing very far gone in 
love—the perceptioi^ of feelings he had never experienced before, had 
made him very sad and uneasy for the last five or six days. He would 
have run away if he could \ for he thought there was only safety in flight. 
But he coftld not go. He was not well enough to take a long jouniey; 
and he had promised Beauchamp to stay for his marriage. But marriage 
is an infectious disease ; and even in its incipient stages, it is catching, 
Ned Hayward thought a great deal of marriage during those five or six 
days, of what a lucky man Beauchamp was, and of how happy he would 
be if he had only a tithe of his wealth—with Mary Clifford. But Ned 
Hayward was not a man to find himself in a difficult and dangerous situa¬ 
tion without facing it boldly. He felt, that he had suffered himself to be 
entangled in a very tough sort of the tender passion, and he resolved to 
break through the net, and, in fact, quit Tarningham-house as soon as 
possible. But a few days remained to be passed ere that appointed for 
Beauchamp’s marriage; and he fancied he could very well get through' 
that short period without any further danger or detriment. “ He would 
see as little of Mary Cliffoiyl as possible,” he thought; “he would em- 
ploiy himself in reading, in walking, in riding out with Sir John, as soon 
as he was strong enough; and thus, as usual with all men, he proposed 
to do a thousand things, that he never did at all; and consoled himself 
with resolutions that could not be executed. « 

On the day of Beauchamp’s departure fo;^ London, Ned Hayward rose 
early, breakfasted with his friend, saw him off, and then, according to the 
plan he had proposed, walked out into the fine sunny morning air, in¬ 
tending to spend the greater part of the summer day in some of the cool 
and more retired parts of the park. 

It was, at least, two hours befpre the usual time of breakfast; h& had 
not an idea that any of the family was jip ; and thus, pursuing one of the 
gravel walks away from the house, he went in among the chestnut-trees, 
and strolled on, mneying himself perfectly alone in the woods, when sud¬ 
denly, taking a turn, the path showed him the fair face and graceful 
form of Mary Clifford advancing towards him at the distance of about 
fifty or sixty paces. To avoid her, of comse, was quite out of the ques- 
^ tion; but l^ed Hayward resolved, that he would only speak to her for a 
moment, and then go on. But, Heaven knows how it happened ; in 
ftbout two minutes he might be seen turning round with her; and their 
walk continued for nearly ad'hour and a half. 
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“Well, Miss Clifford,” he said, with as gay a look as he could com¬ 
mand, “ Beauchamp is gone. Have you been taking a long walk ?” 

“ No, not very for,” answered Mary, “ I saw some strange ijeopje 
crossing the park; and ever since that adventure which first made us 
acquainted with each other, I have become very cowardly. I therefore 
turned back ; otherwise I should have much enjoyed a ramble, for Hiave 
a slight headache.” ^ • 

What could Ned Hayward do under such circumstances ? He could 
not avoid offering to escort and protect Miss Clifford—he could not even 
hesitate to propose it. Mary did not refuse; but her yes, was tinudly 
spoken; and, instead of turning back with Ned Hayward through the 
wild wood walks, she made him turn back with her, and led him to the 
more open parts of the park, where the house was generally in sight. 

A momentary silence had fallen over both before they issued forth from 
under the chestnut trees ; and each felt some awkwardness in breaking 
that silence: the surest possible sign of there being very strong feelings 
busy at the heart ; but Mary felt that the longer the silence continued, 
the more awkward would it become, and the more clearly would it prove 
that she was thoughtful and embarrassed ; and therefore she spoke at 
random, saying, 

“ What a beautiful day it is for Lord Lenham’s journey. I envy him 
the first twenty miles of his drive.” 

“ I envy him in all things,” answered Ned Hayward; “his life may, 
and, indeed, seems likely to be made up of beautiful dajs; and I am 
very sure that mine is not.” 

“ Nay, Captain Hayward,” said Maiy, raising her eyes gently to his 
face, and shaking her head with a smile, “you are in low spirits and 
unwell, otherwise you would never take so bright a view of your friend’s 
fate, and so dark a one of your own. Many a fair and beautiful day may 
be, and ought to be, in reserve for you. Indeed, they must be; for your 
own heart lays up, by the acts it prompts, a s^ore of sunshire and bright¬ 
ness for the days to come.” ' * 

“ May it not rather lay up, by the feelings it experiences, a store of 
bitterness and sorrow, of clouds and darkness?” asked Ned Hayward, in a 
tone so different from that he commonly used, that Mary started, gazed 
for a moment at him, and tljen, letting her eyes fall again as they met 
his, first coloured slightly, and then turned pale. By the marks of emotion 
which she displayed, Ned Hayward was led to believe, that he had 
spoken too plainly of what he had never intended to touch upon at all; 
and he hastened to repair the error. 

“ What I mean is simply this, my dear Miss Clifford,” he said ; “ a 
man who enjoys hi^pself very much—as I do—feels pain in the same pro¬ 
portion, or perhaps more keenly. Every source of pleasure is an inlet to 
pain, and as we go on continually in this world, losing something dear to 
us, day by day, I am occasionally inclined to envy those cold phlegmatic 
gentlemen who, with a very tolerable store of pleasures, have few pains 
but corporeal ones. I never pretend to be a very sentimental person, or 
to have veiy fine feelings, or any thing of that sort, but now as an in¬ 
stance of what I was speaking of, I cannot think of quitting this beautiful 
spot, and all the friends who have shown me so much kindness, as I must 
£) on Monday next, without a sort of sinkiiljj at the heart, which is very 
impleasant.” 
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** You do not mean to say you are going on Monday!” exclaimed Miss 
Clifford, pausing suddenly, with the colour vaiwing in her cheek. 

. Nad Hayward was surprised and pleased ; for there was no attempt to 
conceal that his staying or going was a matter of interest to her. He 
answered, however, gravely, even sadly, 
fear I must.” 

“ But you have forgotten your promised visit to us at Hinton,” said 
Mary, reproachfully, and deadly pale; “ you promised to come, you 
know ; I have counted upon that visit as affording an opportunity of set¬ 
tling how and where, when I come of age, which will now be in a few 
months, the money you so generously lent me, can be repaid.—Indeed,” 
she added, earnestly, “ you must come there for a few days, even if you 
do not stay here.” 

There was a tenderness, a tremulous softness in her tone, a slight yet 
sufficiently marked agitation in her manner, which made Ned Hayward’s 
heart beat. 

“ Can I be beloved ?” he asked himself, “ Can she return the feelings 
she has inspired ? I will soon know!—My dear Miss Clifford,” he re¬ 
plied, “ I fear that visit would prove more dangerous to me that this has 
been; and, therefore, however unwillingly—however great would have 
been the delight, I must decline it.” 

Mary Clifford looked down without uttering a word ; but her cheek 
remained pale, her lip quivered as if she would fain have given voice to 
some reply; and though her arm was not in his, he could feel that she 
trembled. Ned Hayward’s heart beat too ; but there was, as we have 
often seen before, a frankness, a straightforward .simplicity in his habi¬ 
tual course of action, which overleaped many a difficulty that would have 
baffled other men. 

“ Let me explain,” he said, but Mary made a slight motion with her 
hand, saying, 

“ Oh, no, no!” in & faiid- tone, and then she repeated the word “ dan¬ 
gerous !” 

“ Yes,” he said, “ more dangerous, dear Miss Clifford! Can you not 
conceive how and why ?—In a word, then, I cannot and must not stay 
with you longer. I must, by as speedy a return as possible to* other oc¬ 
cupations, make an effort to forget that I have ever seen one, whom I fear 
I have already known too long for the peace of my whole life.” 

He paused for a moment with a sigh, raised his head high the next in¬ 
stant, and then added, “ JE have but one favour to ask you, which is this 
—not to let what I have just said make any difference in your demeanor 
towards me during the short period of my stay. I had no intention of troub¬ 
ling your ear with such things at all; but your own question brought 
forth what 1 would willingly nave concealed—perhaps in this I have been 
wrong; but believe me, I am very well aware that difference of for¬ 
tune has placed a barrier between us which cannot be overleaped. This 
is the only favour, then, dear lacly—do not alter towards me—let me see 
you ever the same as I have yet beheld you; and when I go away for 
ever, let me carry with me the remembrance of Maiy Clifford as a picture 
of all that deserves love and admiration upon earth.—Do not, do not 
change, notwithstanding my rash confessions.” 

Mary Clifford looked up iA his face, and a vaiying light played in her 
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eyes, as if, at one moment, it was about to break forth sportively, aod lit’ 
another would have drowned itself out in tears. 

I must change, Haywood I” she said at length, with a bright smile 
ujpon her lip, “indeed you ask too much. How can you expect^at 1 
should live in the same house with you, and know that you love me, with¬ 
out showing in some degree what is passing in my own breast?” # 

“Mary! Mary!” he exclaimed, laying his hand upon her arm, and 
gazing in her face, “you would not—oh, I am sure you would not trifle 
with me—” 

“ Not for the world,” she answered. “ Edward, I am incapable of 
trifling with any man; but with you, to whom I owe^o much, it would 
be base indeed!” 

“ But the g^at disparity of fortune,” said her lover, with the shade 
again upon his brow. “ Oh, Mary, how can it ever be? You, I have 
heard, are wealthy—they call you ‘ the heiress’—and I know myself to 
be poor. Are you aware—surely I told you, that all I had saved out of 
the wreck of my father’s fortune, only amounted at first to—” 

“ Will you pain me?—Do you wish to grieve me?” asked Mary Clif¬ 
ford, “ if not, do not mention such matters as in any way likely to affect 
my feelings or conduct; and yet 1 do not wish you to consider me as a 
romantic girl, for I am not. I have always thought that a competence 
must be possessed to render the lives of any two people happy ; but 
surely it matters not on whose side that competence comes. We shall 
have enough, Edward, for happiness, and though I know it would have 
been more pleasure to yourself if the greater part of our little fortune had 
been brought by you, yet I am very glad that I have it, as you have 
nbt.” 

“ But your mother—your guardian, Mary?” said Ned Hayward, still 
in a doubtful tone. 

Mary laughed, but with a slight touch of vexation in the tone j and 
she exclaimed, ^ • 

“ I do believe he will not have me, even when I have almost offered 
myself to him!” 

But Ned Hayward would not lie under that imputation, and he cast 
his arms'round his fair companion, assuring her that if she had the wealth 
of the world, the only portion he would value would be herself. 

Mary freed herself gently from his embrace; and suffering him to 
draw her arm through his, walked on with him till the brealffast hour 
was fully come. 

Chap. XXXVII. 

It is strange how we all go grinding the fate of each other in this 
world, high and low, rich and poor, the cottage tenant and the lord of the 
mansion, all jostling each other, and without knowing it, each making his 
fellow take a step this way or that, which very much influences the on¬ 
ward path. All was cheerfulness and gaiety at Tarningham Park. Mary 
Clifford had assured Ned Hayward thw her mother’s consent would not 
only be given, but given cheerfully, that her guardians, whose period of 
rule was so nearly at an end, would raise no objection, and that all who 
loved her would be glad to see her the promised bride of one so well worthy 
of, esteem. Nor was her promise unacconiplished; for good Mrs. Clifford 
was delighted. Ned Hayward had ever been a g^at favourite of hers 
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since he had come to her rescue in Tarningham-lane. The guardians 
were quite quiescent, replying to the letter of announcement, that what* 
ever Miss CMord judged for her own happiness and received her mother’s 
consent, would insure their approbation. Sir John was in an ecstasy, and 
Isabella in the midjt of her own happiness, felt happier still at that of her 
cousin. Daily letters were received from Beauchamp all breathing joy 
and hope, and though lawyers were troublesome and men of business dila¬ 
tor}', yet not one word was said, not one thought seemed to be entertained 
of any real danger or difficulty. 

Au then was cheerfulness and gaiety at Tarningham Park, and notone of 
its inmates had the*slightest idea of the anxiety and alarm which were felt 
for them in a cottage not far off. Every morning and every evening long 
consultations were held between Widow Lamb and her son-in-law regard¬ 
ing the fate of Mr. Beauchamp, and just in proportion to their ignorance- 
of the habits of the world were the difficulties that presented themselves 
to their imaginations. * Stephen Gimlet was anxious to act in some direc¬ 
tion. Mr. Beauchamp, as he still frequently called him, being absent, he 
thought it vipuld be better to say all that they had to say, to Sir John 
Slingsby, or at all events to Captain Hayward; but on the contrary, his 
mother-in-law, with longer experience, a disposition naturally timid and 
cautious, and upon the whole better judgment, insisted that it might be 
wrong or dangerous to do so. 

“You cannot tell, Stephen,” she said, “what this good young lord has 
told them and what he has not. We cannot even be sure how this woman' 
stands with him. He may have divorced her for aught we know. I am 
sure her conduct has always been bad enough ; and if such should be the 
case we might make the poor young lady unhappy when there is no needl 
Nobody even can guess at all the mischief that might happen. No, no, 
you watch closely for the young lord’s coming back, and as soon as ever 
he is here, you and I will go up and speak to him. He must be back in 
time for that, and I dare sa;^ he will come on Saturday night, so there- 
will be plenty of time.” 

It was one of Stephen Gimlet’s maxims, and a very good one, too, that 
there never is plenty of time; but he carried the matter somewhat too far, 
for he thought one could never do too much. Now that is a vely great 
mistake ; for in love, politics, and ambition, as, in the roasting of a leg of 
mutton, you can remedy the meno, but you cannot remedy the piu. How¬ 
ever, to make up for not doing what his mother-in-law would not let him 
do—and in regard to Beaupliamp she had the whip hand of him, for she 
did not let him into her secrets—he busied himself every spare moment 
that he had in watching the proceedings of Captain Moreton and the fair 
lady he had with him. His long familiarity with beasts and birds, greatly 
affected his views of all things, and he got to look upon these objects of 
his contemplation as two wild animals. He internally named one the fox 
and the other the kite, and with the same sort of shrewd speculation in re¬ 
gard to their manners, habits, and designs, as ho employed upon brutes, ho 
watched, and calculated, anddevine^ with wonderful accuracy. One thing, 
however, he forget, which was, that a human fox has a few more faculties 
than the^ mere brute; and that, although the four-legged fellow with the 
brush might require great caution in any examination of his habits and 
proceedings, Captain Moretod might require still more. Now that 
worthy gentleman very soon found out that there was an observant eye 
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upon him, and he moreover discovered whose eye that was. There coufd 
not have been a more unpleasant sensation to Captain Moreton than to 
feel himself watched, especially by Stephen Gimlet; for he knew (pm to 
be keen, shrewd, active, decided, persevering, one not easily baffled, and 
by no means to be jErightened; one, who must be- met^ combated, over* 
come in any thing he undertook, or else suffered to have his own^way. 
Captain Moreton was puzzled how to act. To enter into open war with 
Stephen was likely to be a very dangerous affair; for the proceedings 
of the worthy captain, as the reader may suppose, did not court public 
examination; and yet to suffer any man to become thoroughly acquainted 
with all his in-comings and out-goings, was very disagreeable, and might 
be perilous. To gain time, indeed, was the great thing; for Moreton^s 
intention was, as soon as he had fairly seen his cousin married to Isabella 
Slingsby, to take his departme for another land, and to leave the conse¬ 
quences of the situation, in which he had placed Loid Lenham, to operate, 
as he thoroughly believed they would operate, in destroying health, vi¬ 
gour, and life. His only object in remaining at all was so to guide the 
proceedings of his fair companion, and to restrain her fiery and unreason¬ 
ing passions, as to prevent her overthrowing his whole scheme by her in¬ 
temperate haste. But how to gain the necessary time was the question. 
He first changed his haunts and his hours, went out on the other side of 
the heath; but Stephen Gimlet was there; took ^jis walk in the early 
morning, instead of late in the evening; but the figure of Stephen Gim¬ 
let was seen in the gray twilight, whether it was day-dawn or sunset; 
and Captain Moreton became seriously uneasy. 

Nothing, however, as yet appeared to have resulted from all this watch¬ 
ing, till, on the Saturday morning, somewhat to Captain Moreton’s sur¬ 
prise, the door of the room, where he was sitting alone, was opened, and 
in walked his friend and acquaintance, Harry Wittingham. The young 
man was exceedingly pale; but still he appeared to move freely and with¬ 
out pain or difficulty ; and a look of real j^jleasufe came up in Captain 
Moreton’s face, which completely deceived Mr. Wittingham, junior, as 
to the sensations of his friend towards him. He fancied, as Captain 
Moreton shook him warmly by the hand, and declared he was delighted 
to see hiftt well again, that the other was really glad at his recovery. 
Now Harry Wittingham njight have been wounded, sick, dying, deaa, 
buried, turned into earth again, without Captain Moreton’s caring one 
straw about him, simply as Harry Wittingham per se; but as one who 
might be serviceable in his schemes, who might help him out of a diffi¬ 
culty, and, by taking part in a load of danger, might help Captain More¬ 
ton to bear the rest, he was an object of great interest to the captain, who 
conOTatulated him again and again upon his recovered health, made him 
sit down, inquired particularly into all he had suffered, and did and said 
all those sorts of things which were most likely to make a man thus con¬ 
valescent believe that a friendly heart had been greatly pained by all he 
had undergone. . 

Harry Wittingham wks soon seated in an arm-chair, and making him¬ 
self quite at home. Contrary to the advice of all doctors, he indulged 
in a glass of brandy-and-water at the early hour of half-past ten, and de¬ 
clare he was a great deal better for it, that old fool Slattery having kept 
him without wine, spirits, or porter for the^ast five weeks. 

** Ay, that might he necessary some time ago,” said Moreton, ** till your 
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wdund was healed, but it is all stuff now. It most have been a bad 
wound that you have got, Harry; and I am devilish sorry I could not be 
down- ipyself, for I think then you would have got no woimd at all. How¬ 
ever, you gave him as good as you got, and that was some consolation. 
No gentleman shojild ever be without his revenge, whether it be with 
cards,*-or pistols, or what not, he should always give something for what 
he gets, and if he does that, he has every reason to be satisfied.** 

“ I have not got quite enough yet,” said Harry Wittingham, with a 
significant nod of his head; “ and some people shall find that by and 
by.” 

“Ay, that’s right, quite,” answered Captain Moreton; “but I say, 
Hal, how is the old cock, your father ? I heard yesterday he was break¬ 
ing sadly—got tire jaundice, or some devil of a thing like that—as yel¬ 
low as one of the guineas he keeps locked up fi*om you—time for him to 
take a journey, I should think.” 

For a minute or two Harry Wittingham made no reply, but then he 
set his teeth hard and said, 

“ I should»not wonder if the hard-hearted old flint were to leave it aU 
away from me.” 

Captain Moreton gave a long, low whistle, exclaiming, “ Upon my life, 
you must stop that. Hang me, if I would not pretend to be penitent and 
play a good boy for a^month or two.” 

“It is no use in the world,” answered Harry Wittingham; “you 
might as well try to turn the Thames at Gravesend as to put him out of 
his course when once he has taken a thing into head. He must do what 
he likes, he can’t take it all, that’s one comfort: but I say, Moreton, what 
the devil is that fellow Wolf hanging about here for ? You had better 
not have any thing to do with liim, I can tell you. He is as great a 
scamp as ever lived, and I’ll punish him some day or another. I should 
have come in yesterday, but I saw him sitting down there upon the mound 
upon the heath, looking^'straight here, and so I went away,” 

“ Did you see him again to-day ?” asked Captain Moreton, with very 
uneasy feelings. 

“ Oh, yes,” answered Wittingham, “ there he was prowling about 
with his gun under his arm ; but I doubled upon him this time, s^d went 
d^vn the lanes, and in by the back way.” , 

“ I will make him pay for this,” said Moreton, setting his teeth. “ He 
has been spying here for a long time, and if it was not that I don’t wish 
any fuss till tlie day after to-morrow is over, I would break ^svery bone in 
his skin.” 

“ It would be a good thing if you did,” answered Harry Wittingham; 
“I’ll tell you how he served me and he forthwith related all the cir¬ 
cumstances of his somewhat unpleasant adventure with Stephen Gimlet 
when he visited the gamekeeper’s cottage. 

The moment he bad done, Captain Moreton tapped him on the arm 
with a meaning smile, saying, ^ 

“ m tell you what, Harry, though you are not very strong yet, yet if 
you are up to giving me ever so little help, we’ll punish that fellow before 
to-morrow’s over. If you can come here to-night and take a bed, we’ll 
get up early and dodge him as he has been d^ging us. He is always 
out and about before any body^lse, so that there will be no one to help' 
lum let him holla as loud as he will. He is continually off Sir Johii^s 
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grounds with his gun and dog, so that we have every right to think h# is 
poaching, as he used to do.” 

“ Well, but what will you do with him ?” said Harry Wittioghaq^; *‘he 
is devilish strong remember.” 

, “ Yes, but so am I,” answered Captain Moreton; “^nd I will take him 
unawares, so that he cannot use his g^n. Once down, I will ke^ him 
there, while you tie his arms, and then we will bundle him over here, and 
lock him up for a day or two.” 

“ Give him a precious good hiding,” said young Wittingham, “for he 
well deserves it; but I don’t see any use of keeping him. If we punish 
him well on the spot, that's enough.” 

“ There’s nothing that you or I can do,” answered Captain Moreton, 
“ that will punish him half so much as keeping him here till noon on Mon¬ 
day, for now I’ll let you into one thing, Harry; I am looking out for my re¬ 
venge upon some other friends of ours, and I have a notion this fellow is 
set to watch every thing I do, with promise of devilish good pay, if he 
stops me from carrying out my plan. It will all be over before twelve 
o’clock on Monday; and if we can keep him shut up her# till then, he 
will lose his bribe, and I shall have vihgeance. You can give him a good 
licking, too, if you like, and nobody can say any thing about it if we 
catch him off Sir John’s grounds.” 

“ 1 don’t care whether they say any thing about it or not,” answered 
Harry Wittingham ; “ they may all go to the devil for that matter, and 
I’ll lend a hand with all my heart. But remember, I’m devilish weak, 
and no match for him now ; for tins wound has taken every bit of strength 
out of me.” 

“ Oh, you’ll soon get that up again,” answered Captain Moreton; “but 
I’ll manage all the rough work. But how do you get on about money if 
the old fellow gives you none ?” 

“I should be devilishly badly off, indeed,” replied the young man, “if 
^ur old housekeeper did not help me; but ^he has taken her money out 
of the bank, and is selling- some things for me; so 1 must not forget to 
let her know that I am here if I come to-night.” 

“ Oh, I’ll take care of that,” answered Captain Moreton. “ There’s 
a boy brings up my letters and things, a quiet, cunning little hump¬ 
backed devil, who whistlps just like a flageolet, and says very little to 
any body. I’ll tell him to go and tell old mother what’s-her-name slyly, 
that you are here if she wants you.” 

The whole scheme seemed palatable to Harry Wittingham, and he 
entered into the details with great zest and spirit, proposing several im¬ 
provements upon Captain Moreton,’s plan, some of which suited that 
gentleman quite well. Another glass of brandy-and-water was added, 
and Harry Wittingham declared that it was better than all the doctor’s 
stuff he had swallowed since he was wounded, for that he was already 
■ much better than when he came, and felt himself quite strong again. 
After an hour’s rambling conversatioi\ upon all sorts of things not very 
gentlemanly either in tone or matter, the two worthy confederates 
parted. 

As the visiter took his way back to Buxton’s Inn, he looked boldly 
round for Stephen Gimlet with a pleasant consciousness of coming ven¬ 
geance; but the gamekeeper was not 4> be seen, and meditating the 
pleasant pastime lud out for the following day, Mr. Wittingham reached 
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tli4 inn, and ordered a very good dinner as a preparation. He felt a littlo 
feverish, it is true, but nevertheless he drank the bottle of stiff port 
virhich ^as placed on the table when dinner was served; and elated with 
wine, set out as soon as it was dark to take part once more in one of those 
schemes of evil which suited too well his rash and reckless disposition, 
little Iftiowing that all the time he was the mere tool of another. 

Chap. XXXVIII. 

“ Weix, doctor ; well, doctor, what is the matter ?” asked Sir John 
Slingsby, at the door of his own house, towards two o'clock on that 
Saturday afternoon ; “ you look warm, doctor, and not half as dry as 
usual. I declare, you have made that fat pony of yours perspire like an 
alderman at the Easter ball. What has put you into the saddle ? Has 
the chaise broken down ?” 

“ No, Sir John,*’ answered Doctor Miles ; “but the horse was sooner 
saddled than harnessed, and I wanted to see you in haste—where are you 
going now ? for you are about to mount, I perceive.” 

“ I am going down to set the Cools at Tarningham to rights,” an¬ 
swered Sir John Slingsby. “ I hear that that bilious old crow, Witting- 
ham, and deaf old Mr. Stumpforth, of Stumpington, have been sitting 
for these two or three hours at the justice-room getting up all sorts of 
vexatious cases with \^harton, to torment the poor people of the parish, 
and to put them in a devout frame of mind for their Sunday’s duties ; so 
I am going down to put my finger in the pie and spoil the dish for them. 
Come along, doctor, and help, for you are a magistrate too, and a man 
who does not like to see his fellow-creatures maltreated. You can tell me 
what you want as we jog along.” 

“We shall be going exactly in the right direction,” said Doctor 
Miles, “ for my business with you referred to your magisterial capacity, 
Sir John.” • ^ • 

The worthy, who had his foot in the stirrnp, raised himself into the 
saddle with wonderful agility, considering his size and his age ; and, ac¬ 
companied by Doctor Miles, was soon on his way towards Tarningham, 
listening witn all his ears to the communication which the rector *had to 
make. , 

“ Y^ou must know, my good friend,” said the doctor, “ that some 
short time ago your gamekeeper, Stephen Gimlet, found in the little 
vicarage church at Moretorueome one busily engaged, as it appeared, in 
the laudable task of altering the registers in the vestry. He locked him 
safely in, but the culprit got out in the night ; and Gimlet communicated 
the fact to me. I would have spoken to you about it, but circumstances 
occurred at that time which might have rendered it unpleasant for you to 
deal with that business.” 

“ I understand,” said Sir John Slingsby, nodding his head si^ifi- 
cantly, “ who was the man ?” 

“ Why, Gimlet asserts that it was no other than that worst of all 
bad fellows, Captain Moreton,” Replied Doctor Miles. “ I examined the 
register, and found that an alteration had certainly been coi\tmitted ; for 
the date of one of the insertions was advanced several years before those 
that followed, by skilfully chan^ng a nought into a six. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances, I thought it best to consult with Wittingham, and I proposed 
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that a warrant should be issued against Captain Moreton ; but the woi^thy 

f entleman thought Bt both to examine and cross-examine Gimlet in the 
rst instance; asked him nine times over if he would swear that it was 
Captain Moreton; and, when he found that he had not seen thtf roan’s 
face, his back being turned to the door of the vestry when Gimlet went 
in, he pooh-poohed the whole matter, and refused to iSsue the war^nt. I 
did not choose to do so myself, the event having occurred in a parish of 
my own, and with one of my registers, but this morning, on visiting old 
Grindley, the sexton, who is very ill, he made a full confession of his part 
in the affair : Moreton had bribed him, it seems, to open for him the 
family vault and the door of the vestry. In the one the worthy captain 
altered the date on his great grandfather’s coffin from 1760 to 1766 by 
an instrument he seemed to have had made on purpose ; and in the vestry 
performed the same operation with plain pen and ink.” 

“ A pretty scoundrel,” said Sir John Slingsby ; “ but I know what he 
wants. He wants to prove that his mother could not break the entail, 
which would be the case if the old man had lived an hour after she was- 
bom.” 

“ Precisely so,” said Doctor Miles; “but I did not choose to deal with 
Mr. Wittingham any more upon the subject, at least without your assist¬ 
ance ; and therefore before I either signed a warrant myself, or spoke 
w’ith the people of Tarningham about it, 1 thought it better to come up 
to the park and consult with you.” • 

“ As the wisest man in the county,” said Sir John Slingsby, laughing. 
“ My dear doctor, I will get a certificate from you and qualify for the 
university of Gotham—but I will tell you w'hat wo will do, we will send 
the groom here for Stephen Gimlet, and his evidence, with the deposition 
of old Grindley, will soon put the whole matter right.—Here, Tom, ride 
over like the devil to Ste Gimlet’s cottage ; tell him to come down as fast 
as his legs will carry him to the justice-room at Tarningham. Well 
soon bring these gentlemen to the end of their Ijw, and Wharton to boot 
—an ill-conditioned brute, a cross between*a fox and a turnspit—do you 
recollect his mother, doctor? Her legs were just like the balustrades of 
a bridge, turned the wrong side upmost, only they bowed out on each 
side, which gave them a sort of ogee.” 

Thus rattling on, Sir John Slingsby rode forward till they reached the 
entrance of the little justi5e-roora, which was conveniently situated imme¬ 
diately Mr. Wharton’s offices. 

The appearance of Sir John Slingsby and Dr. Miles did not seem at 
all palatable to the two other magistrates and their clerk, if one might 
judge by the superlative courtesy of their reception. A chair was placed 
immediately for the reverend gentlhman, Mr. Stumpforth vacated his 
seat for Sir John as president of the magistrates, and Mr. Wharton, with 
malevolent sweetness, expressed his delight at seeing Sir John amongst 
them again. 

“ You did all you could to prevent it,” said Sir John, taking the chair, 
but it would not do, Wharton. Notv, gentlemen, what are you about ? 
we will not interrupt business.” 

“ There are a good many cases down,” said Mr. Wharton; “ some of 
them excise-cases, some of them under the poor-law, some of them—” 

“ Well, let us get through them, let ws get through them,” cried Sir 
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John, interrupting him, “for we have businesa, too, which must be 
done.” 

“ We must take things in their order,” said Mr. Wittingham, drily. 

“ Oh, yes, according to the ledger,” cried Sir John Slingsby, laugh¬ 
ing ; “ every thing in the regular way of trade, Wittingham, eh ? 
Wno\this ? JameS Jackson, the publican,” he continued, looking at the 
paper; “ well, Wittingham, how does the debtor and creditor accoimt 
stand with him ?” 

Mr. Whittingham winced, but replied nothing ; and the case was 
regularly taken up. Some nine or ten others followed ; and certainly 
every thing was done by the two magistrates who had been found sitting, 
and their exceedingly excellent clerk to tire out Sir John Slingsby and 
Dr. Miles, by protracting the investigation as long as possible. The poor 
persons, however, who had been compelled by the power of paper or 
parchment to appear in the awful presence of justice, had reason to 
thank their stars, and did so most devoutly, that the number of magis¬ 
trates was increased to four. A number of cases were dismissed as frivo¬ 
lous ; very lenient penalties were inflicted in other instances ; and, if the 
real truth were told, the person who suffered the severest punishment 
under the proceedings of that day was no other than Mr. Wittingham, 
upon whom Sir John Slingsby continued to pour for two long hours all 
the stores of sarcasm which had accumulated in his bosom during the 
last fortnight. At length the magistrates’ paper was over, and worthy 
Mr. Wittingham showed an inclination to depart; but Sir John Slingsby 
stopped him, exclaiming, 

“ Stay a bit, Wittingham, stay a bit, my good sir. The case with 
which we have now to deal you have already nibbled at; so you must 
have your share of it.” 

“ I am ill, Sir John,” said Mr. Wittingham, “ I am not fit.” 

“ Not fit I have long known you to be,” rejoined Sir John, and then 
added in a murmur, “ fof any thing but a tall stool at the back end of a 
slopseller’s shop; but as to bedig ill, Wittingham; you don’t pretend to be 
ill ? Why your complexion is as ruddy as if you had washed your face 
with guineas out of your strong-box. However, it is this business of 

Captain Moreton and his falsification of the register at Moreton, church 

that we have to deal with.”* 

“ I have already disposed of that,” said Mr. Wittingham, sharply, 
“ and I am not disposed to go into it again.” 

JBut it was now Mr. Wharton’s turn to attack Mr. Wittingham. 

“ You have disposed of it, sir,” he exclaimed, with all the blood in his 
body rushing up into his face ; “the falsification of the registers of 

Moreton church ! why, I never heard pf this !” 

“ There was no reason that you should,” answered Mr. Wittingham, 
tartly ; “ you are not a magistrate, I think, Mr. Wharton ; and besides, 
you might, in some degree, be considered as a party interested. Besides, 
you were absent, and so I sent for Bacon and dealt with the matter 
myself.” * 

“ Friday’s bacon and deviled the attorney,” said Sir John Slingsby, with 
'a roar, “you see he is such an active creature, Wharton, he must be doing, 
whether right or wron^. I declare he cuts out so much matter for the 
bench in reversing all his sage decrees, that the rest of the magistrates can 
scarcely manage it.” 
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“ I did not come here to be insulted, Sir John Slingsby/’ said Mr. 
Wittingham, the jaundiced yellow of his face gradually becoming of an 
olive green, “ I did not cqme here to be insulted, and will not stay for 
such a purpose ; I expect to be treated like a gentleman, sir.” • 

“ Wonderful are the expectations of man,” exclaimed the baronet, 
“ just as much might a chimney-sweeper expect to he treated like an 
archbishop, becafise he wears black—but let us to business, let us to busi¬ 
ness, if we go on complimenting each other in this way we shall not get 
through the ail^iir to-night, especially with your lucid assistance, Wit¬ 
tingham ; for if there be a man in England wno can so stir a puddle that 
the sharpest eyes shall not be abl ^^to see a lost half-crown at the bottom, 
you’are the man.” 

Up started the worthy magistrate, exclaiming in a weak voice and 
bewildered air, 

“ I will not stay, that man will drive me mad.” 

“Impossible,” shouted Sir John Slingsby, as Mr. Wittingham staggered 
towards the door ; and he then added in a lower tone, “ fools never go 
mad, they tell me;” but Doctor Miles, who saw that old^Wittingham 
was really ill, rose from his seat, and crossing the room, spoke a word or 
two to the retreating magistrate, which he was not allowed to finish, for 
old Wittingham pushed him rudely aside and darted out of the room. 


ON REVISITING TRINITY COLLEGE, AFTER LONG ABSENCE, 

BV EDWARD KENEALY, ESQ., LL.B. 


Once more within these olden, storied walls. 

So dearly lov’d from boyhood’s genial days, 

"With eager bound my glowing footstep falls, 

With eyes suffus’d in joy around I gaze. 

Once more L live, and move, and walk, and breathe, 
Within the dear remember’d cloister’d aisles. 

Whose warm though silent welcomings enwreathe 
My heart with rapture, and my face with smiles. 

Once more I pause o’er each remember’d scene. 

In my soul’s soul in brightest hues enshrin’d, • 

•The pillar’d porch—the smooth and dewy green. 

The stately halls—the trees with ivy twin’d, 

The breathing busts—the books—the silence—all 
Rack to my heart its best and happiest hours recall. 

II. 

Here in the sunny summer o9 my youth 
My soul grew up, and drank the sacred streams 
Or Wisdom, Knowledge, Virtue, Thought, and Truth j 
Here my heart liv’d on fair and glorious dreams, 
Caught from the poet’s or the historian’s page; 

Homer, and Horace, and the MAtuan lyye, 

Plato’s deep thoughts and Pindat^s epic rage, 
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The Ascraan bard, and Lucan’s words of dre: 

From morn till night, from night till morning came, 
These and the stars my sole companions were. 

Still burn’d my lamp with clear and vestal flame. 

Still my mind fed on visions grand and rare. 

The Past was still before me, and its soul 
Shone withithe splendour of some heaven-descended scroll. 

III. 

And woo’d me on to scale the starry steep 
Where Poesy—sweet Faerie Queenc—sits thron’d. 
Beneath her feet the fiery lightnings leap. 

But her fair brows with rainbows shine enzon’d. 

Round her the Muses sport the live-long day, 

The Graces young and laughing dance and sing, 

The bright-eyed Nymphs with noisy Cupids play. 

Music wells forth from reed, and shell, and string; 
Phantoms ©f sunshine form’d—the bards of old— 
Whose vernal thougiUs make heaven of earth, are there ; 
Wliile songs and hymns in strains of wonder told, 

Sill, as with fragrance, all the echoing air;— 

These are thy glories—these, Imtnortal Past! 

On these my heart was fix’d, my longing looks were cast. 

IV. 

Tlie Wild^the Grand, the Beautiful, the True, 

Each an enchantress with enchanted wand. 

Flung o’er my soul their spells, until it grew 
Eotirely theirs, and sought no bliss beyond ; 

Its only world became a world unknown 
Of dreams fantasqiie, and visions strange and quaint, 
W'ithin whose skies eternal summer shone. 

And scenes that liveliest Fancy scarce could paint; 

A wondrous wild embodiment it seem’d 
Of things transform’d to beauty ;—^Titan shapes 
And Grecian deities, and seas that stream’d 
Through silver islls and foam’d on golden capes. 

Forests, and Nymphs, and Fauns, and Sylvans blent. 
With Gothic scenes and spells, tilt, faery tower, and tent. 

V. 

And fabling Ovid, with soft eyes of §re,* 

Was by my side, and colour’d many a thought; 

And many a gay, and many a fond desire. 

Unto my heart Verona’s minstrel brought; 

And Ariosto sang me curious strains 
Of md^ic castles built on marble heights. 

And gallant soldiers pricking o’er the plains. 

And mail-clad steeds and antique-armour’d knights. 

And ladyes chaste that roam’d through forests wild, 
Pursued by giants, and in dire despair. 

Until some brave and angel-guided Childe 
• Wafted, percliance, ten thousand miles through air. 
Appear’d before their wandering eyes to prove 
His valorous arm in fight—and straightway fall in love. 

VI. 

The magic of these old delicious songs, 

The hours of silent ^verie and thought. 

The paradise-light that to past time belongs. 

Dreams of romance and beauty all enwrought. 
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The early sunshine streaming o’er the glade. 

The song of birds, the voice of-some sweet flute, • 

The ancient trees, witli broad and leafy shade. 

The moon that cloth’d the halls in silver suit. 

The flre-wing’d stars, the solemn silent night. 

The lamps through many a lattic’d window seen* 

The dee^ton’d bell for morn and evening rite. 

The reverend gloom reliev’d by the moon’s sheen— 

All these come back upon my soul, like strains 
Of native music heard on far and foreign plains. 

VII. 

Filling it deep with sadness and with gloom, 

Alas! where are ye, dear past innocent hours ? 

The scythe of Time hath swept ye to the tomb, 

Yet in my soul ye still survive, like flow’rs 
Round some sad mouldering shrine ; I sit add think 
Of dear old times, familiar faces pass’d 
Away for ever ; friends, link after link, 

Aletiiinks move on in faithful memory glass’d. 

Where are they now? Some sleep in distant lands. 

Some slumber in. the ocean—some remain ; 

But the fond tics once twin’d by friendship’s hands 
Are snapp’il, and ne’er may reunite again. 

Oh! that once more I were a careless boy, * 

As when 1 lirst beheld these halls with pride and joy. 

VITI. 

And wander’d wild through portico and park, 

Emparadis'd in P'ancy’s purple clouds ; 

Heedless and happy, dreaming not of dark 
Tartarean worlds like that which now enshrouds 
This visible orb :—to boyhood’s laughing eyes 
The Earth seems Eden—every thing l^oks bright. 

Life a glad journey to the golden skies ; 

To manhood all seems black as blackest night. 

Why are we here ? What Power hath peopled Earth? 

Why wend we in our pilgrimage of woe ? 

•Whence have our souls deriv’d their fiery birth? 

Unto what bourn i|fated man to go? 

Why clings he still to life? Why hug the chain 
That eats into his heart, and turns his joys to pain ? 


IX. 

Alas! we know not—must no^ hope to know, 

The Future looms far off in mystery veil’d ; 

Present and Past are ours—but like the bow 
Of heaven still far the Future lies conceal’d, 

Robed in enchanting colours form’d to fade 
As the quick hour moves on.—We live and die 
In the same hour cradle and grav^ are made; 

Monarch and slave in the same black earth lie. 

And is this life ? For this was Man design’d ? 

Was it for this the All-Powerful gave him store 
Of hopes and thoughts sublime; and fill’d his mind 
With longings after high and heavenly lore? 

A wise fine soul—a glory-loving heart ? 

No —’twas for mighty ends that thou shouldst play thy part. 
VOL. LXXVII. NO. CCCVllI. 2 O 
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x: 

For mighty ends thy soul to earth was sentj 
A mission grand and high, O man, is thine; 

Work in the spirit of that great intent. 

Walk like an angel in the path divine ; 

Here in these sacred walls, old, world-renown’d. 

The seat of learning, shall thy young heart swell. 

Fir’d by the glories of the classic ground, 

By the great mem’ries that around thee dwell. 

Here shalt thou train thee for thy pure career; 

Wisdom and Knowledge, like twin orbs of light 
Shrin’d in these hallow’d temples, greet thee here. 

And point the way to Virtue’s star-crown’d height: 
Onward, still i nward, from glad youth to age, 

Here shall thy soul learn strength for every changing stage. 

• XL 

Thoughts of great deeds and lofty acts be thine; 

The mighty dead, the shadowy shapes of old, 
lleroes and bards, a starry>gleaming line 
Of souls celestial, still before thee hold 
Their glorious course, and beckon on thy soul 
To tread the shining footpaths that they trod; 

Onward they march’d, until they reachM th% goal 
For minds of light like theirs prepar’d by God ; 

Sages, and bards, and statesmen, on whose forms 
Pictur’d on canvas let thine emulous eyes 
Still gaze with rapture. What though winds and storms 
Break round his head who to Fame’s palace flies; 

The attempt is grand and noble, though he fall— 
Conquer thyself, brave heart, and thou shalt conquer all. 

XII; 

Look on the^pictuf*d epics thron’d around— 

Go to thy books, and study their career— 

So shalt thou feel thy swelling spirit bound 
And cast aside, like chains, despair, and fear ; 

Learn from their thoughtful eyes and resolute brows 
To nerve thj soul with stern resolve for fame ; 

Heaven to the heart that works diieastrength allows, 

And crowns her toil with an undying name. 

Burke, Berkeley, Flood, Burgh, Avonraore, and Swift;* 
Behold the mon wh^hook or charm’d the world, 

Behold—revere—as*e—toil on and lift 
Ihy soul to thoughts like theirs—if haply hurl’d 
From thine immortal flig1its,by chance or fate. 

Well hast thou cloth’d thy soul with noble thoughts and great. 

Trinity College, Shrove Tuesday, 1846. 


* Their portraits are in the Theatre and Dining-HaJL 
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Chap. X. 

My dreams that night, as may naturally be supposed, were somewhat 
disturbed, for the occurrences of the day had left too vivid an impression 
on my cellular tissue to be easily effaced. I have often speculated on 
the subject of dreams ; indeed, upon one occasion I communicated my" 
ideas on the subject to the Brompton Budget, in which, 1 flatter myself, I 
established pretty clearly, that the sleeping mind may be compared to a 
kaleidoscope, wherein certain images enter, which, by the slightest dis¬ 
placement of the machine containing them, instantaneously lose their 
form and character, without any reference to their original aspect. Jaw- 
ley, who read my paper at the Jawleian Institute? pronounced it a mas¬ 
terpiece, and added, that, with a few slight corrections from his pen, he 
doubted not it would go down to posterity along with th§ invention of 
steam by Dr. Watts, of the circulating medium of fish-sauce by Harvey, 
the discovery of street lamps by Sir Humphrey Davy, of gunpowder by 
Lord Bacon, of printing by Dr. Faustus, and of the use of the globes 
and book-keeping by single and double entry by Galileo. 

The complexion of the visions which flashed thrcJugh my ivories, as the 
ancients used fabulously to imagine,—on the night of my return from 
Montmorency, fully bore out the kaleidoscopic character I nave assigned 
to them. 

Like the hero in Bunn’s tragedy, “ I dreamt that I dwelt at Marble 
Hall,” not, however, on the banks of the Thames near Twickenham, but 
in the caravanserai of an Eastern potentate, where the waving cedar of 
Lebanon shed a delicious perfume on the musky air, and the murmuring 
notes of the albatross and the condor were heai^ above the rush of water¬ 
falls, as they gurgled in their granite bed^amid the silence of the starry 
night. A thousand fair forms flitted before me as I lay immersed in de¬ 
lirious solitude, and all strove to win ray regard, but the stony-heartedness 
of despair was in my bosom, and I turned a deaf ear to the allure¬ 
ments i>f all, save one, whose gleaming eyes and graceful gestures bore 
an undefined resemblance to those of Angelique. This figure drew near 
me, and repeating my name in thrilling accents, beckoned me to fly with 
her to the desert. 1 dashed my turban wildly to the ground, mounted 
my Arab steed, and pursued the phanWtn across the shadowy waste, with 
nothing but the “ sheeny light” of the waning moon (as Tennyson 
says) to guide me on my way. Suddenly the sky became pitchy dark; 
I found myself on the deck of an Afifghan privateer, cruising, I thought, 
for pearls in the Bay of Biscay. A storm arose, and 1 seized the helm ; 
the lawless men, her crew, though hardened in crime, and steeped in 
blood, gazed at me, I thought, with fear and astonishment, as the vessel, 
obedient to my pilotage, careened on the starboard bow, and luffed up to 
leeward. We flew madly through the waters, but ever and anon the 
same soft voice might be heard which had lured me from a&r, and still the 
dreamy light of two liquid orbs danced before our gilded prow. On we 
drove before the gale, and entered, 1 thought,■ the bight of the Bosphonu^ 
where we landed amid the fallen temples of ancient Greece and Bome< 

2q2 
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A Beadless faquir stood at the gate of a gorgeous mosque, and invited me 
to approach. A OTaceful female, with dishevelled hair, clung to his 
■ yashma,^, sobbing heavily. She raised her head, and I beheld the features 
of Angelique. I advanced mechanically and with no astonishment, I 
thought, at the suddenness of our meeting, to claim her as my bride. 
We knilt before a ruined altar inscribed with Runic characters, and an 
officiating bonze began to chant the marriage ceremony. He was a 
venerable man, with a snowy beard descending to his knees, like the 
pale courser’s tail bestrode by Death in the Apocrypha his voice was 
musical and sweet, and though the words he spoke were in an unknown 
language, I seemed perfectly to comprehend them. As I gazed on his 
aged features, their expression gradually changed, and a scowl of bitter 
malignity effaced the smile which till then had played over them. I 
caught at his flowing beard; it came away in my grasp, and Jawley 
stood before me with a revolving pistol in each hand. “ I forbid the 
banns,” he cried ; and as he spoke he levelled both barrels at my head. 
He pulled the triggers, fire flashed from the mouths of the weapons, and 
a shower of bullets rattled against my forehead ; but they had, 1 thought, 
no power to kill, and fell as harmlessly around me as peas upon a tren¬ 
cher. I turned to comfort my beloved, but instead of Angelique, I be¬ 
held only a mowing ape, that gibbered at me with mocking gesture, and 
strove to strain me in the coils of its hideous embrace. In endeavouring 
to effect my escape, I staggered to the brink of a featful precipice, and 
losing my footing, fell down, down, down, into profoundest ether. I 
alighted in the midst of a sunny plain, at one extremity of which was a 
fair lake, towards which I approached, un wondering and unscathed. A light 
skiff floated on the waters, and in the bark were two beings, who sang 
the airs of their native land, with a degree of finish which the highest 
cultivation alone could reach. I listened with rapt attention, and found 
that I was the theme of their song. An intuitive perception informed 
me at once who they were ;—^the elder of the two, whose countenance 
was distorted with the luxury of woe, was, I thought, Jean Jacques Rous¬ 
seau ;—the younger, whose brows were covei ed with a chaplet of ivy, 
was the celebrated Greek dramatist, Peter Pindar. “ Welcome, noble 
stranger,” their descant rang,—“ welcome to the shores of oblivious 
happiness.” I trod the surface of the waters which yielded not be¬ 
neath my footsteps, though it seemed a magnetic attraction rather than 
motion which led me to the boat. The bards, as I drew near, struck 
their twangling instrumentS'-with redoubled energy, and I lent my voice 
to theirs in a brilliant chorus of “ Rule Britannia,” with which the 
woods and vales resounded. I took ,my place in the boat which, oarless 
and rudderless, and propelled by no visible motion, skimmed swiftly over 
the bosom of the lake. Still the bards continued their mournful melody, 
the song of the French hermit consisting of a perpetual refrain of “ Ca 
ira,” while the deep diapason of Peter Pindar trilled forth that 
spint-stirring war song, “ Zaij ftov, aas dyana” which has handed his 
name down to posterity. The skin shot under the rude archway of a 
-spacious cavern, where all at first was dark and silent, but as we advanced 
the pendant stdagmites of coral*which incrusted the vault, threw out a 
ruddy light which increased every moment in intensity, and loud peals of 
dissonant laughter shook the civem to its base. We turned the angle 
of a projecting rock. 1 beheld a festive group assembled, tossing the 
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'wine-cup, and feeding madly on tempting viands as they were bdhie 
along in the voluptuous dance. It was the party from whom I had been 
separated in the forest. The Vicomte, the Baron, the Hidalgo, j^adame 
de Pretantalne,—all were there, but more than all my gaze was riveted 
on Angelique and Sir Henry Junes, who 'Whirled round and round to the 
tune of one of Handel’s Polkas,with swiftness inconceivable. “ Ouf task is 
ended,” cried Jean Jacques and Peter Pindar both together, and each 
gave his hand to conduct me to the shore. I accepted their proffered 
aid, but scarcely had I met their g^asp, when a convulsive ^iverlng 
seized my frame, I was dashed upon the rocky floor of the vault, and my 
guides with heavy fists began to pummel me without mercy. I strove 
against them, but their homy fingers pressed my throat, and choked my 
utterance. It was no longer the bard of Teios, or the hermit of the 
Chaussee d’Antin, with whom I contended, but the villains with whom 
I had actually fought in the cabaret. 

I experienced in my dream the same suffering that I had endured in 
reality, only in an aggravated degree, for now I felt assured that my 
moments were numbered,—and, to heighten my agony, the dancers, un¬ 
mindful of my pain, careered the wild Polka, and shouted with unmirth¬ 
ful laughter, the loudest in the throng being Angelique and Sir Henry. 

I made one desperate effort to shake off the heavy load of Ventrebleu, 
who, T thought, had seated himself firmly on my^ chest. In the deadly 
grapple we both rolled to the brink of the gloomy water, which appeared 
suddenly to have receded hundreds of fathoms deep below. Over and 
over we went, faster than the revolution of a steam-engine, and then with 
a terrific bang, which seemed to break every one of my vertehrata^ I 
found myself extended—on the floor of my bed-room, in the Rue Louis 
le Grand, with Sir Henry Jones standing over me, shaking with some 
uncontrollable emotion, and calling upon me by my patronymic, as well 
as his feelings would permit him. 

“ Why what the deuce. Green, have y^u btSen making all this row 
about ? You have been roaring and kicking enough to bring the house 
about your ears. Come, get up, man, and tell us all about it.” 

My limbs still quivered under the influence of the fearful dream, and I 
felt at ft’st too much stupified to be able to answer. In a few moments, 
however, I recovered suffiqiently to assume a rampant attitude, and, with 
the baronet’s assistance, I seated myself oh the edge of my bed, and pro¬ 
ceeded, as incoherently as I could, to describe the vision by which I had 
been tortured. 

“ It must have arisen,” I added, “ from an over-excited susceptibility.” 

“ I rather think it was the Mayonnaise and the Hambro’ beef that you 
floored at such a rate last night,” returned Sir Henry, “ they’re apt to 
lie heavy on the stomach. When 1 eat things like those, I generally top 
them with a stiff glass of Braioarrrrrr—” 

“ Well, I’m sure I had my share of the hrandy-and-water too.” 

“ Ah^ very likely ; hut then you mi^your liquors. Now, observe this. 
Green, never while you live mix your liquors. No man can expect 
to be happy on this side the grave who does so. There’s nothing like 
sound moral principle; all the rest is leather and prunella.” 

I could not but admire the high tone of Reeling which accompanied this 
simple but friendly counsel, and the baronet rose proportionably in my 
esteem. 
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I saj, Green,” he resumed, “ what do you mean to do about those 
fellows who robbed you. From what you said yesterday, I fancy you 
have aq- idea that you know who they are.” 

“ As soon as I am dressed,” I replied, “ and have had my breakfast, I 
shall proceed to th» Tuileries, and demand an audience of the king. As 
an orp\'kan stranger, I shall appeal to the protection of the father of his 
family.” 

Not a bad idea,” said Jones, “ I’ll go dowm with you. I know the 
king very well. He lived in our house a long time before he came to 
the throne, while he was in emigration. My father used to allow him 
2000Z. a year, and he came and hunted with us every summer. Capital 
sport we’ve had, Louis Philippe and I; I’ll introduce you with the greatest 
pleasure. I dine constantly at the palace—nice creatures the princesses. 
He wants me very much to get on his staff, but no, no, I’m too much of 
an Englishman ; too ^rue to my allegiance for that. Green. But he’s a 
devilish good'fellow notwithstanding, and I like him.” 

There was so much warmth and sincerity in this hearty eulogy, and 
the prospect bf an introduction under such flattering circumstances, was 
so cheering, that the effect was at once to raise my previously depressed 
spirits. 

“ Capital,” I exclaimed, “ I had thought of going to the British am¬ 
bassador, and insisting upon his throwing me at the foot of the throne, 
but I feel satisfied that what you propose will be the best thing to do. It 
will be so much more pleasant also.” 

“ Oh ! as to the ambassador,” said Sir Henry, “ don’t go near him; 
he’s a muff, hasn’t half the influence with the king that your humble ser¬ 
vant has. How should he ? When I tell you—but it’s a profound secret, 
and I wouldn’t have it talked of for the world—when I let you into the 
fact that I once saved Louis Philippe’s life, you’ll agree with me that my 
interest with him ought to be pretty strong.” 

“ Certainly,” I ansv^red} “ how did it happen that you were so 
lucky?” 

“ Presence of mind, my dear fellow, nothing else. We were out with 
the hounds at my father’s place in Leicestershire—never shall forget the 
day—12th of July, the veiy hottest that ever—why you might frack the 
fox by the perspiration that ran off his brush. . Louis Philippe, my father, 
and I, splendidly mounted, took all that came in our way—timber, water, 
every thing. The hounds were running breast high, and we came to an 
ox-fence, a regular raspef*; there was first of all a brook, eighteen feet 
wide, beyond that a double post and rail with a thick quickset hedge be¬ 
tween, and something else that we couldn’t see on the other side of that. 
Well at it the governor goes ; he was like me, never stopped at any thing; 
and there he was, bullfinched as nicely as ever you saw an elderly country 
gentleman. The Duke of Orleans and I—he was the duke then—-took it 
a little lower down and went off together as close to each other as if we 
had been racing. The leap was tremendous, and we cleared the hedge, 
and just as we were going over it, I saw what lay before us—^what do 
• you wink it was ?” 

** Upon my word I can't say, I never was out hunting; that is to 
say,” added I, correcting myself, for 1 suddenly recollected that I had 
worn tops and cords the day before ; “ not exactly hunting—^in Leiees- 
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tershire. I have seen the Surrey hounds throw off near Croydon. But 
upon my life, 1 can’t guess. Perhaps it was the fox I” * 

** Not a bit of it, my dear fellow; the fox was far enough off at that 
time. What do you think of a chalk pit ?” 

“ A chalk-pit r I exclaimed in astonishment. 

Yes, a chalk-pit, at least sixty feet deep, and twenty or thirty feet 
wide, saw the danger in a moment, said nothing, just stretched (9ut my 
hand and seized the duke by the collar, jerked him out of his saddle, stuck 
my spurs into my horse's flanks, and held on by them, he made a devil of a 
spring, we flew through the air, and landed safely on the other side of 
the pit, and down went the duke’s horse to the bottom, dead as a cock! 
You should have seen the old governor how he cheered us as he sat 
planted in the quickset. The dpke rushed into my arms, called me hig 
deliverer, and gave me his own decoration of the legion of honour. I’ll 
show it you one of these days,” 

“ You richly deserved it,” 1 observed j “ I wonder he did not make you 
a knight banneret on the spot.” 

“ He offered to do so, but as there was a title already in the family, I 
declined the offer. There were other obligations beside^what I have 
mentioned. The duke was rather gay in those days, and I used to lend 
him money. There’s a trifling balance unsettled to this very hour, but 
I’d no more think of asking him for it than I would of flying. By the 
way. Green, talking of money, do you think you can make it convenient 
to cash a draft of mine for a hundred ? My banker has gone into the 
country for a week or ten days ; the moment he comes back you shall 
have it again.” 

The obligation I was under to Sir Henry was too recent and too im¬ 
portant to admit of ray refusing his request, besides, the period for which 
he required the money was so brief that the loan could not cause me any 
inconvenience, even had the letter of credit which I had brought with me 
been for a smaller sum than it really was. It seemed odd that the Paris 
bankers should adopt such a peculiar modetof dmng business, as to shut up 
their houses when they went into the country, but I had often heard of 
strange instances with regard to the demands made upon them for cash, 
such their innocence of the value of a Bank of England note and their 
implicit belief in the existence of guineas; I contented myself, therefore, 
with smiling inwardly at their simplicity, and told Sir Henry that it would 
afford me the greatest pleasure to render him the slight accommodation 
he wished for. 

“ Those robbers,” said I, “ cleared me of all my loose cash yesterday, 
and I want a fresh supply. I may, therefore, as well draw on my own 
account, and we can go to Laffitte’S on our way down to the palace.” 

This proposition was perfectly agreeable to Sir Henry, who shook me 
warmly by the hand, and said I was “ a devilish good fellow.” He really 
aeeUied to take a strong interest in me, and his eyes actually glistened as 
he spoke. 

“ I never like,” said he, “ to be in any man’s debt a single moment 
longer than I can help, nor do I ever touch a shilling as a loan without 
giving immediate security. You must allow me. Green, not to depart 
irom vaj fixed principle } you shall have my draft, or, suppose we make.^ 
ft promissory note, it is more negotiably in case of accidents—you or I 
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might die, you know; ha, ha, ha; or, perhaps, that infernal banker of 
mine might pop off—so here goes—when shall we say ? Three months 1 

at-, all my rents will be paid in by that time, and then a hundred 

poundais a mere bagatelle.” 

Saying which Sir Henry sat down at a writing-table, while I went on 
with my toilette, and, taking out a Russia leather case, drew forth a bit 
of thiI^ paper with the word “ Timber,*’ in black letters in a circle in one 
comer. I supposed it related to the felling of wo.od from his estate, but 
as he wrote upon it he explained, talking, as usual, very fast. 

Nothing like a stamp. Jolly! One never knows what may happens 
I was once shipwrecked on the coast of Barbary, and if it hadn’t been for 
a bill-stamp, I should decidedly have lost my life. As it was I had to 
swim for it, at least—^let me see—yes, at least six miles against a strong 
current that set off from the shore. It was in a yacht I had, the Orange- 
flower, named after a friend of mine, the King of Holland, a capital fel¬ 
low j Fll introduce you to him one of these days, if ever you go to the 
Hague : well, somehow or other, we struck on a coral reef, and before wo 
could get her off, it came on to blow and she began to fill. 1 ordered 
out the pinnaibe, the men got into it, for I was the last to leave the ves¬ 
sel, and just as I was at the point of doing so, a devil of a wave struck the 
boat, broke her right in two, down went the crew, never saw any more of 
them, and there was 1 left alone on the deck of a sinking vessel. Let me 
see—a hundred, at two thousand five hundred franco—and the interest, 

I always add that, which makes-I’ll calculate that directly; but what 

do you think I did in this predicament?” 

“ Did you call out ‘ Ship, a-hoy,’ or any thing of that kind?” 

Not much use if I had, there was nothing in sight but the coast of 
Africa, just under the weather quarter, and as near as 1 could guess, about 
—how many did I say— yes, six miles off. There was nothing for it. 
The timbers of the yacht began to shiver, and I expected every moment 
she would be scuttled, sol threw off every stitch of clothes I had, except 
a chamois-leather under waisttoat, hastily crammed this very case you 
see here into a small breast-pocket, where it stuck very tight, and with¬ 
out saying ‘ With your leave or by your leave,’ plunged headlong into the 
ocean; for you must know, Green, I am rather a good swimmer kflatter 
myself, and that was my only chance. I just turned my head once and 
saw that the yacht had gone down, nothing of her being visible but her 
masts,—she was schooner rigged, and a regular clipper; so I laid myself 
down to my work and struck out. How long do you think I was reaching 
the shore ?” 

“ I really can’t think. I never swam anywhere except on corks in the 
Pentonville baths. If I had stayed at JSouiogne long enough perhaps I 
might have got on; how long were you?” 

“ Upon my honour and soul you’ll hardly believe me when I tell you, 
but I did it in exactly five-and-thirty minutes and a quarter. When a 
fellow swims for his life you know he does do it.” 

" How did you know the exact time?” I inquired. 

“Oh! why,—you see—the exact time,—why, the sun always goes 
down in those latitudes at precisely twenty-five minutes past eight in the 
evening—in the evening'yousee—and, and just as I paused for breath with¬ 
in a stone’s throw of the beach, I heard the clock strike nine from one of 
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the churches of a neighbouring Moorish town, Ben-scratchem, I think It 
was, I passed through it afterwards on my way to Fez. Well, I threw in 
the odd fifteen seconds for the next half-dozen strokes, and then I w^ high 
and dry on the coast of Africa.” 

Sir Henry stopped for a moment to renew his calculation on the pro- 
missoiy note, but I was too deeply interested in his narrative not t# urge 
him to proceed. 

** What did you do next?” I asked. 

** Why, I was rather at a loss what to do, but I was soon saved the 
trouble of thinking, for a party of Barbary corsairs who had seen the 
Orange-flower through their glasses, and bad closely watched my move¬ 
ments, rushed out from behind some rocks and made me a prisoner at 
once. They were a good deal disappointed at finding me, as they sup¬ 
posed, naked, for the chamois-leather waistcoat stuck to me like my skin, 
and as it was almost dark they could not perceive any difierence. So they 
hauled me along to make a slave of me, and I was inarched up in chains 
to the governor’s palace. I passed the night in a dungeon, about forty or 
fifty feet under ground, and next morning was brought before the Dey of 
Algiers, who happened to be travelling with his wife and family along the 
coast. He w’as a good deal struck by ray appearance, and offered to make 
me his prime minister, provided I would cnai^ my religion, but that of 
course I refused; so I was led back again to a different prison, and 
allowed three days to consider of it, at the end of which time, if I still 
persisted in my refusal, my head was to be struck off. This was rather a 
ticklish position, but I knew the customs of the country, and that every 
thing was to be done by bribery, so I sent for the head gaoler, and sus¬ 
pecting him to be a freemason, I gave him the sign, which to my great 
gratification he answered. A few words in Arabic settled the matter. 

* First of all he got me some decent clothes—a turban, a jacket, and a pair 
of loose trousers—then he sent mein a very good dinner, with a bottle of 
the very best port wine I ever drank—from tn^ dey^ own portable cellar— 
they carry their wine in that country, when they travel, on the backs of 
the camels—and after that 1 had a cigar, and made myself tolerably com¬ 
fortable with some cold brandyoarrr!” 

“ And did he do all this,” I asked, “ merely because you were a free¬ 
mason? by Jove, I’ll enter ajodge to-morrow.” 

“ I’ll introduce you—my lodge here in Paris—‘ the Star in the East,’— 
the most respectable in France; I'm a past-grand, so is Louis Philippe. 
What did you say? Oh, about the gaoler. No, not exactly,—a trifle of 
money passed between us. 1 agreed to give him a thousand piastres to 
supply me with what I wanted and seti me at liberty.” 

“ But where did you get the money ?” 

“ You forget the note-case in my chamois-leather waistcoat-pocket. I 
drew a bill for double the amount on the Bank of England, and he gave 
me the difference; I was obliged of course to draw at sight, but that made 
no difference. The next day as I was sittjng at my prison window, which 
looked out upon a beautiful garden, a pebble struck me on the turban. I 
looked up and saw for the first time that my dungeon was under the 
governor’s drawing-room, and there was a lovely creature peeping through 
a blind. I afterwards found that she was the dey’s youngest daughter, 
she was called Lilia Fatima, and had the £&est black eyes, Green, that 
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^rbaps you ever saw. I was about to call out in admiration, but she put 
her fingers on her lips and winked with one eye—a peculiar way tiWy 
have in Barbary of expressing their meaning—and then pointed over her 
shoulder, as much as to say the old gentleman’s in the way just now .; 
after that she clo^ both hands and opened them again, stretched out her 
righl^'arm to the east, and picking a blossom ojF a myrtle pressed it to her 
pretty lips and threw it down to me. I stooped to pick it up, and when 
1 turned again towards the lattice she had disappeared. All thb was 
plain enough. Lilia Fatima had fallen in love with your humble serrant 
while he stood in the Hall of Lions (as the place was called) to be exa¬ 
mined before the dey. When the .gaoler came again in the evening with 
the hot water, sugar, and spoons, I told him he must have a couple of dro¬ 
medaries ready outside the eastern portal of the dey’s garden exactly at 
half-past eleven that night, and I gave him another note of hand for a 
thousand piastres. He kept his word, but I must tell you. Green, that 
the dey’s daughter had previously done the same. As soon as it was dark 
she came down a ladder of ropes from the balcony of the drawing-room, 
with a casket of jewels in one hand and a small carpet-bag with her night 
things in the other. You must excuse my repeating the conversation that 
passed between us—ha, ha—all I need say is, that about eight o’clock the 
next morning, after travelog all night as fast as the dromedaries could 
lay legs to the ground, wWound ourselves at the gates of Fez. We were 
married directly by the cadi; a rich Jew cashed me a bill for as much as 
I wanted to take us to the coast, and we made the best of our way to 
Sallee, and from that hour to this I can never think of the Dey of Algiers 
without laughing, or see a bill stamp without blessing the inventor.” 

“ Well,” said I, when I had heard this remarkable narrative, “ I never 
should have imagined you had gone through so much. But you haven’t 
said what became of Lilia Fatima.” < 

“ Don’t ask me,” returned Sir Henry, growing suddenly very red in 
the face, and putting his ^handkerchief up to his eyes; “ hers was a 
terrible fate—but the subject is too painful for me to dwell upon at the 
present moment. There, I have written out the note—the exchange is 
now twenty-five francs eleven centimes—a hundred pounds makes two 
thousand five hundred and fifty-five francs ; add forty-two francs interest, 
at five per cent, for three months; total, two thousand six hundred and 
seventeen francs ten sous. Be sure you present the note when it comes 
due; I never like to have any thing standing over.” 

I could not but admise Sir Henry’s methodical way of doing business, 
and his confidence in my integrity in placing the security in my hands 
before he had received the mouey^for it; but I resolved he should not be 
a loser by it. 

As soon as I was dressed, we went out to the Boulevard, and break¬ 
fasted at the Cafe Anglais, and having despatched a very substantial 
meal, which 1 tempered with a bottle of Pommard, and Jones with a 
ghss or two of brandy-and-water, which he generously insisted on paying 
xoT, we walked over to Laffitte’s'and got the money. I handed him five 
lurtes for five hundred francs, drew a sufficient sum for my own wantf^ 
and then we set out for the Tuileries, taking, at Sir Henry's suggestion, 
the Palais Royal on our way. 
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Chap. XI. 

I HAD reflected upon the emotion displayed by Sir Henry Jones at the 
conclusion of his adventurous recital, when I inquired, after the fate of 
the lovely Mogrebin, and I entertained no doubt that the wounds oc¬ 
casioned by her loss, were yet far from being healed; and this reflection 
encouraged me to hope that the attentions which he paid to Mademoi¬ 
selle de Vaudet arose merely from the exuberance of animal spirits with 
which he was so richly gifted. Indeed, when I called to mind the evident 
sympathy which Angelique had manifested on seeing me in the cabaret, 
and contrasted the style of thing that characterised me in comparison 
with that of those who surrounded her, I felt sufiiciently reassured to 
dread nothing in the way of rivalry. 

As there is nothing that predisposes the female heart so much as 
gallantry, I at once made up iny mind as to the course I intended to 
adopt. 

“ Sir Henry,” said I, as we made our way to the Palais B.oyal, along 
the Rue Vivienne, “ I have something to say to you in confidence.” 

“ My dear fellow,” he replied, “ I shall be delighted to hear it. Having 
been the confidential adviser of two sovereigns—you know whom I 
allude to—1 need hardly say that your communication will be safe ; as 
safe,” he added, with solemnity, “ as a sacred edifice!” 

“ This is the fact then,” I rejoined ; “Angelique de Vaudet loves me 
to desperation, and,” added I, with {)ardonable duplicity, as I pulled up 
my shirt collar and struck out my left leg, “I feel rather disposed to 
encourage her—indeed, I may say that she has won my affections.” 

“ The deuce she has!” cried the baronet; “ upon my soul, Green, you 
are a knowing one, and no mistake. But I’m not a bit surprised at it: 
I felt sure when you sat by her at dinner the other day, that it was all 
up with every body else. I had no thoug^its of her myself, though I 
sometimes drive away the demon of memory by mingling with woman in 
the festive dance”—here I fancied he dashed away a tear—“this I will 
say,” he resumed, “ that if ever two people were formed for each other— 
damme—upon my soul—ha ! ha! ha!—I really do congratulate you.” 

The frankness and manljr sympathy of Sir Henry quite charmed me. 

“ I have been thinking,” I said, “ in what way I shall make my decla¬ 
ration. Of course I have had plenty of affaires du corps at home, but 
upon my word thi-s is the first thing of the sort since I came to France.” 

“ Why,” replied the baronet, “ tliere is a regular etiquette in making 
your approaches in this country. The proper mode of managing the 
matter is through a friend. I’m sure I shall be only too happy to be of 
service to you.” 

I was delighted with the kindness of this offer, and returned my ac- 
kno wl J(]gmen ts. 

“ What is the first step,” I askei^ “ that you recommend me to 
take?” 

“ If I were in your place,” replied Sir Henry, “ I should make h«r a 
handsome present.” 

“ Exactly what I was thinking of,” returned I, “ what is the kind ^of 
present, do you suppose, that she woxild li£e ?” 

“ Oh, 1 fancy if you were to begin -with a bracelet, or a ring, or acme 
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Inch hijou, it would have the best effect. I’ll find an opportunity of 
delivering it, for, of course, her mother must know nothing of the affair 
at pr/>sent, and you must not be seen personally in the matter. Delicacy, 
my dear fellow, delicacy is the life and soul of these things.” 

We had by this time reached the Palais Royal, and after looking round us 
a little we went into a very glittering boutique —not that where 1 purchased 
the order of the sign of the Legion of Honour—but one where Sir Henry 
himself was in the habit of dealing. He introduced me as an excellent 
pratique'’ a term of great distinction in Paris, and nothing could exceed 
the civility of Madame Fayolle, who kept the shop. She admired my 
taste greatly in the choice I made of a very rich green enamelled bracelet 
with emerald clasps, and Sir Henry applauded my ingenuity in selecting 
an ornament whoso colours must always recall the giver ; I was myself 
so well pleased with the selection that I hinted to Madame Fayolle the 
possibility of my cotping again to purchase the corbeau de mariagey at 
which announcement she showed her white teeth and laughed in the most 
good-humoured manner. I pmd down my four hundred and thirty francs 
for the bracelet—a perfect bargain Sir Henry said, as he took charge of 
it, and we then bent our steps in the direction of the Tuileries. 

I observed that Sir Henry seemed absorbed in thought, and I myself 
felt some slight trepidation as we drew near the palace, at the prospect of 
being so soon in the.august (or, perhaps, I should rather say, considering 
the period of Louis Philippe’s accession to the throne, the July) presence 
of monarchy, but the recollection of my own wrongs and the personal 
regard entertained by the king for my distinguished friend, restored me 
to my accustomed mauvaise-honfe, and I boldly followed the baronetinto 
the hall of entrance. A tall porter in the livery of his dynasty, saluted 
us courteously in the French language, and Sir Henry, who by virtue of , 
his position assumed the office of spokesman, replied in a similar dialect. 
As he spoke with his accustomed rapidity I had some difficulty in following 
him, and indeed I am rkther^indebted to his account for the knowledge of 
what he said than to what I exactly heard. The colloquy was of some 
length, for it was necessary to explain to this Janissary the purport of 
our visit, lest it should be construed into an attempt on the king’s life; so 
at least 1 imagined, and acting under this impression, whenevef 1 heard 
my name mentioned, which occurred frequently in the course of the con¬ 
versation, I nodded approvingly to the porter, and shouted in loud and 
loyal accents, Qui Vive ! which I must inform my English readers means, 

“ God save the king!” 

We did not, however, obtain an immediate audience, and for this 
reason—the king was not at home/ 

“ Otherwise,’’ said Sir Henry, “ we could have walked in at once.” 

“ I shall be obliged,” I said, “ by your telling me all that took place 
between you and the royal minion, for the cold I caught yesterday has 
made me rather deaf this morning.” 

“ Oh, I first of all mentioned ,my own name—intimate friend of his 
majesty—the porter, you see, was a stranger—a Swiss, didn’t know mej 
if it had but been any of the other people—however, it was all the 
same ; well, I said 1 had come to call upon the king, and had brought a 
particular friend to introduce to him. The Swiss asked me who you 
were. I replied the celebrated Jolly Green, a distant connexion of the 
Queen^f England, that was when he took off his hat and bowed to you, 
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and you cried out Qwi Fiwe—there’s nothing like impressiog these fellows^ 
with a notion of one’s importance, and, in point of fact, there isn’t a 
man in Paris that wouldn't believe an Englishman was any thing he liked 
to call himself, as long as he seemed to have plenty of money. I *theu 
said that besides the pleasure of making the king’s acquaintance, you had 
something to communicate to his majesty of great personal iiiterest-v-but 
whether to himself or you of course I left, diplomatically, in the dark. 
He was curious to find out what it was about, but I fenced that off— 
never do to show all one's game at first, always keep a trump card in 
the comer. 1 told him it was either the Queen of Spam’s marriage or 
the submarine telegraph, I wasn’t sure which. He shook his head and 
looked very cunning, as much as to say he expected so, and then added 
that he was sorry to say the king and queen and all the royal family had 
gone out walking, and as they had a good many places to call at, he 
didn’t think they would be in much before dinner, but if we liked we 
could go in and sit down. Now as I knew you did Aot care about that, 

I said we would take our chance another time, and then 1 gave him our 
cards, and then you know you gave three cheers, and so, we came 
away.” 

If I was disappointed in not being immediately presented to his 
majesty, it was at any rate a pleasure to be able to confirm by my own 
experience the accounts I had often heard of the simplicity of the royal 
habits, and this knowledge was increased by an observation incidentally 
made by Sir Henry. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder in the least if the king were to call on you him¬ 
self ; or perhaps he’ll send you an invitation to dinner; or as they are all 
so social, and the French don't come it strong in the way of dinners, to 
drink tea and smoke a cigar in the picture-gallery ; a place, by the way, 
that you must make a point of seeing. Are you fond of pictures?” 

“ Why I am rather given that way,” I replied. “ There is a friend of 
mine in London, a celebrated critic, with whom k frequently go to ex¬ 
hibitions and picture sales—you have heard df the great Jawley, I dare 
say—and if ho has not taught me to know an original when I see one, his 
labour has been in vain.” 

“ WliicV school do you prefer, the Italian, the Spanish, or the 
Dutch ?” 

“ All have their merits,” *I answ.ered, as I endeavoured to recall the 
brilliant banalites of my dogmatic and eloquent friend; “ the Italian 
painters have an abandon in their chiar' oscuro which mellows up their 
flesh tints in a way that no other school can imitate : the frigidity of 
their outline is another remarkable feature, and the harmony of their 
impasto is unique. On the other hand, the great Spanish artists have 
taught the world that the real beauty of art consists—consists in—a—- 
a—a due appreciation of its—its aesthetical attributes; and that to rouse 
the soul to its nobler emotions, the pallet must appeal to the hidden in¬ 
fluences which germinate unbidden in the spectator’s mind. This 1 take 
to be the great secret of their success. 'That of the Dutch school, on 
the contrary, arises from an utter disregard of minute observances, which 
only tend to check improvement, and interpose a serious clog to the 
legitimate advancemmt of ai-t.” 

I watched the effect which these words v^uld produce on Sir Henry 
Jones, and I was gratified to find that 1 had ^ven him a notion of my 
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Critical powera of which he had previously conceived but a slight idea. 
He litei^y gasped with astonishment; bis blue eyes rolled wildly; and 
it wip some moments before he could recover himself sufficiently to re*' 
sume the subject. When he did so, he said, 

** You’re rathq^ too nrach for me in this line, Green; I must take a 
leaf ®ut of your book the next time 1 go to the Louvre with my relatives 
from the provinces. I must get you to come and see ray collection at 
Swindlebury, one of these days, and give me your opinion of it. I’ve got 
some things there that will surprise you. What do you think of a ‘ Sunset,* 
by Petronius Arbiter, that cost my governor’s governor nine thousand 
guineas ! He paid the money down to the pope himself, who sold it, on 
the great marble table in St. Peter’s, and, after all was obliged to smuggle 
it away in the night, for fear of a popular tumult! There’s a ‘ Holy 
Family,’ too, by Voltaire—he excelled, you know, in such subjects—and a 
* Flight into Egypt,’ by Della Crusca, that are said to be worth any 
money. The National Gallery wunt to get them ; but as I don’t happen 
to want money, Fm afraid the Gallery must wait.” 

I confess tnat, much as 1 had listened to the pictorial eloquence of 
Jawley, I could not tax my memory with any recollection of the distin¬ 
guish^ artists of whom Sir Henry spoke ; but I made a careful memo¬ 
randum of their names, and promised myself much pleasure when I 
should visit the old halls of Swindlebury. 

“ Whereabouts,”* I asked, “ is your family mansion situated ? I have 
not travelled much in England, but perhaps I may have seen it from the 
roof of a coach, or passed near it by the rail.” 

“ If you have you can’t have forgotten it. Did you ever see a very 
large w'liite stone building, with an immense portico, and wings, and 
colonnades, and an enormous quantity of stabling ?” 

“ I think I have,” I replied. • 

“ Well,” said Sir Henry, “'that’s it. 

“ What county did*you say ?” 

“ Were you ever in the—the West of England ?” 

“ I was once at Exeter.” 

“ Ah! then you must have seen Swindlebury. It stands in a large 
park on the right hand side between Exeter and London. It’s^one of the 
oldest places in the country. My ancestors. Green, came over with the 
Conqueror; the head of the family, Rollo, Lord of Jonesse in the Norman 
Bocage saved William’s life at the battle of Hastings, and the king in re¬ 
compense gave him the manor of Swindlebury, and four-and-twenty 
kni^ts’ fees to maintain it, with free soccage, unlimited jurisdiction, and 
the privilege of shooting all ovjer the country. He married Sybella, 
daughter of Peter the Scoundrel, “Seigneur de Noiregarde, a baronet, a 
doctor of laws, a trustee of the British Museum, and a count of the holy 
Roman empire. Their son, Dolphinus de Jonesse, built the old castle of 
Swindlebury, now in ruins, which was battered down by Oliver Cromwell, 
the year of the rebellion of the great barons. In consequence of this un¬ 
toward event, Dolphinus, who was one of the original witnesses to Magna 
Charta, retired into private life and devoted himself to the science of as¬ 
tronomy.. His lineal descendant^ Reginald Fitz-Jones was present at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, and obtained permissioif of Edward the Third 
to quarter the arms of Joneb with those of Smith, a most unusual privi- 
Ibge. Do you' understand hwaldiy ?” 
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I confessed that 1 was not deeply dolled in the science, though I w4s 
very fond 'of it. 

** Ah I in that case, perhapa youTl'hardly understand my shield. Wavy 
of the third, three fesses embattled, counterchanged gobbony, for *Jones| 
twelve mullets, hauriant gules between three sledge homers, regardant 
of the second, for Smith. Crest, a dog snarlant, defending a bone proper; 
motto, ‘ Let us do as others do,’ or as the old Norman-French has it, 

* Faictes cil ke ferunt altrui.” 

“ I should like to have a drawing of your coat of arms,” I observed. 

“ I’ll do it for you myself,” replied Sir Henry. “ Ah,” pursued he, ex¬ 
cited to the subject, no doubt, by the reflections which heraldry naturally 
inspires,—“ there have been some remarkable people in my family. Per¬ 
haps there are few names so historical as mine. Not a page in the annals 
of Britain but is stained with our nomenclature. Wales, also, is deeply 
indebted to us, for I believe we were the first to people the principality. 
I have done my best,” he added, with a half-suppressed sigh, “ to lessen 
the weight of obligation which is always so irksome to the generous spirit 
of a free people. Another time, perhaps, I may speak to .you more at 
length on this subject, meanwhile, what are your plans? I suppose you 
mean to go to the grand review?” 

” I had not heard of it,” I replied, “ but I shall be very glad to go. 
When and where does it take place?” 

“ The day after to-morrow, on the Plaine deGren&lle, beyond the H&tel 
des Invalides. Five-and-twenty thousand men, a correct representation of 
the battle of Waterloo—as it was to have been fought. Marshal Soult 
will ride one of Franconi’s horses, by particular desire of Louis Philippe. 
I was asked to command the English cavalry on the occasion, but I declined. 
There will be a large party of us from the Rue Louis le Grand, two car¬ 
riages full. Mademoiselle de Vaudet intends to go on horseback, and I 
am to be one of her cavaliers, hadn't you better be the other?” 

“But where can 1 get a steady—that is-j-a horse—one that will stand 
fire, and not kick.” 

“ Oh ! there are plenty to be had in Paris. French horses live on the 
smell of gunpowder. Regular quadrupeds in the strictest sense of the 
term, i’ll undertake to mount you. My friend Cremieux has got some 
capital nags. Talking of ^nags, there’s a very interesting ceremony to 
take place to-morrow in the Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine, opposite the 
July column ; I should like you to see that.” 

“ What is it?” I asked : “ my object in coming abroad was to enlarge 
my sphere of observation, and whatever tends to encourage the expansive 
faculty, will always claim my attention.” 

“ This will edify you then,” replied Sir Henry; “ I need not tell you 
what a pious nation the French are—^you had proof of that yesterday at 
the Hermitage. The fact is, they never do any thing, no matter what, 
without asking a blessing upon it. Whether it’s to catch herrings, open 
a railroad, or lay on a main of gas, is^all the same to them ; out come 
the priests, down go the people on their knees, splash goes the holy 
water, Te Deum is chanted, and it’s all as right as a trivet. They call 
it inauguration.” 

“ And what do they propose to inaugurate to-morrow ?” I repeated. 

“ Guess.” * 
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• “ Perhaps it’s the Chamber of Deputies.” 

“ Not exactly ;—like Macbeth, they stand in need of blessing, but the 
subject is one of far more importance to the Parisians. What do you 
think of a new line of omnibuses.” 

“ What! Bless^the ’buses! And do they really mean to do this ?” 

“ A« sure as you stand there. I had a programme of the ceremony in 
my pocket—can’t find it—only mislaid—show it you by-and-by. Yes I 
—at half-past ten o’clock to-morrow morning, the Archbishop of Paris, 
and all his staff, will set out from Ndtre Dame, cross the Pont d'Arcole, 
pass by the rear of the Hotel de Ville, and up the Rue St. Antoine to the 
Place de la Bastille, where he will meet the Duke de Nemours, the Duke 
de Montpensier, the Minister of the Interior, the Prefet of the Seine, the 
Ambassador of the Two Sicilies, the leading orators of the two Chambers, 
and the Forty Members of the Institute. The National Guard of the 
eighth arrondisseraent will be drawn up on one side; on their left will be the 
whole of the corps de b'allet of the Academie do Musique, and on their right 
the faculty of the law, headed by their b§,tonnier. The new omnibuses, 
which are tcvmake the circuit of Paris by the Boulevards, starting every 
ten minutes, will be ranged directly in front of the National Guard 
as the clock strikes twelve the cannon of the luvalides will fire, the arch¬ 
bishop will deliver a sermon,— cakes and ices will be handed round, and 
the telegraph on the hotel of the Minister for Foreign Affairs will com¬ 
municate to distant rfhtions the interesting fact, that the journey round 
Paris may henceforth be accomplished at the moderate rate of twenty 
centimes per passenger. This is a fact, upon my life and honour; it s 
thought the funds will rise tremendously, for, of course, it will bo looked 
upon as an additional guarantee for the preservation of the peace of 
Europe.” 

“ And does all this depend upon the new line of ’buses ? I always 
thought the French were a remarkable nation ; now I'm perfectly satisfied 
of the fact. Of course/i I shall make a point of being there—if you’ll 

go- 

“ Wouldn’t miss it for the world,” replied the baronet. “ But God 
bless you, my dear fellow, this is nothing to some of the things I’ll under¬ 
take to show you. But, au revoir, mon cher, I have a little business to 
attend to just now ; I shall look in at the usual soiree to-night, and thea 
will arrange a good many comfortable little plans.” 

With these words we separated, Sir Henry to attend a meeting, having 
I believe the benefit of themnfortunate Jews for its object, and I to seek 
my chamber, and meditate upon the spacious field of love, ambition, and 
adventure that was spread out beforp me. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE FRONTIER, AND A GALLOP THROUGH 

THE CAPE COLONY. 

BT CAFTAIN BUTLEB, 59tH BEOT., 

Chap. II. 

Algoa Bay.— Cape Hac... and Horse-dealers.—‘Gipsy Equipment.— Uten- 
huige.—Boor’s Establishments.—A Mountain Bridle Path.—The Knysna. 
—A Village Soir4e.—A Small Boor in Search of his Uncle. —Ascent of' 
the Gobbelous Rivibre.—Interior of a Boor’s.—The Congo Caverns. 

The first object that strikes the eye on approaching Alg^a Bay or Port 
Elizabeth is a young pyramid on the heights, erected by an uxurious 
governor to the memory of his consort. That whibh first assails the ear 
is the incessant chatter of the bull-frogs; the streets are deep with sand; 
every second house is a canteen or pot-house, and the inhabitants are a 
population of horse-dealers. Every inhabitant of Port Elizabeth has 
the very best little horse in all Africa, which is perfectly sound and “ has 
gone through the entire Commando” (or Kafir war), but which he has 
resolved, after a struggle, to sacrifice for a mere trifle, just to oblige the 
regiment lately landed from old England. The accomplished quadruped 
generally strikes the stranger towards whom so much kindly feeling is 
displayed, as being an ugly little brute with a fleece like a goat, as lazy 
as a donkey, and having a raw a yard across under the saddle ; but this 
is prejudice, it is insisted that handsome is that handsome does, and that 
the little horse is perfection. Port Elizabeth, though at present consist¬ 
ing only of a few straggling streets, is the sea-port of the frontier, and 
rapidly increasing in prosperity ; it is an open roadstead, the anchorage 
is far out, and every thing is landed in surf-boatg, a tedious operation, 
when the surf is every second day too high ftir work. 

We here added to our gipsy establishment a bell tent, four more horses, 
and a soldier servant, and occupied a green spot among the sand-hills 
along the sea-shore, as well to enable us to enjoy a plunge into the surf 
in the morning as to be clear of the town, and so far on our road to 
Utenhaige, our next day’s Journey. The next morning proved wet, the 
Thalia, in which the regiment had embarked, sailed, and the rain as the 
day advanced increasing, we found our tent in a short time insulated by 
the overflowing of the neighbouring stream ; the day was, therefore, spent 
in overhauling our preparations for the journey, devising plans the most 
economical as to compactness for adjusting the packs and instructing our 
novice servant in knee-haltering the horses, to do which latter with 
despatch requires some practice, and though barbarous in appearance, is 
adapted to the country and the beast. The frontier hack is a hardy little 
rough and ready devil, with a big carcase and a goose-rump. He is 
subject to few diseases, except when a pestilence called the horse-sickness 
rages, and carries universal havoc into the herds. His usual pace is a 
canter, which he keeps up for two hours, when he requires an off-saddle^ 
and being knee-haltered he indulges in a roll, which serves him for 
meat, drink, and clothing. He then, if pcA'mitted, takes a mouthful of 
grass, and being remounted resumes the same pace, his under-jaw all on 
Aug. —VOL. Lxxyu. no. gcgviil 2 h 
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(Aie side, bearing against the cheek of the bit. There is a variety, called 
after, the colour (roan or strai^berry), the blue and red schimmets, whose 
shapes are superior, and whose character for endurance and courage stands 
high. * The origin of the Cape horse is Spanish via South America. 

Our projected mode of travelling by tent, we were told, was by no 
means usual. The hospitality of the boors, as in all thinly*peopled 
countries where no inns are established, being great; we however adopted 
it as more independent, and of the hospitality as yet we knew nothing— 
it remained to be tried. 

Our first day’s journey was one of experiment; a bell tent is an un¬ 
gainly though not a heavy load for a horse, and to ride one of three 
horses, lead the others abreast, and carry a gun, requires care at first; 
on, however, dashed our cavalcade in spite of occasional disasters; our 
path lay by the salt pans, where the salt is racked off the sur&ce of a 
large overaow. Our approach seemed to cause a sensation among a 
party along the watel-'s edge, gaily dressed in pink jackets ; to our sur¬ 
prise, the pink jackets seemed to expand as we drew near, and the party 
rose into t^e air—they were flamingoes. Without any other object of 
interest but that of an ever-shifting scene, we reached and pitched our 
.tfents at the neat little Dutch village of Utenhaige. The village is 
situated at the edge of a jungle country, in whose recesses is found the 
blue-bocy the most diminutive of antelopes. A water-course runs down 
each street, and evefy house has an excellent garden, well irrigated, and 
supplied with fruit in the tenses past, present, and future. Our journey 
onwards lay through alternate bush and barrenness, enlivened by one 
oasis, Van Staaden’s Riviere, where, in the prettiest spot imaginable, at 
the edge of a straggling forest, through which a charming river wound 
its way, dwelt the widow Newkirk and her pretty daughters. Alas! 
whatever we felt—we wanted words in Cape Dutch to express, so on went 
our cavalcade till towards evening, when we encamped at the border of 
a lagoon or vley, wheije wood and grass and the other requisites for our 
Scythian mode of travel abo&nded. On went our saddles with the earliest 
dawn; we traversed twenty miles of bush, and reached the Gamtoos River, 
a broad stream where there was a ferry to pass. The scenery about the 
ferry was picturesque. A grumbling Englishman, who fancied himself 
the victim of a conspiracy among the surrounding Dutchmen, gave us a 
very good breakfast at a very neat cottage, aVid we made preparations to 
pass the river. The ferry was out of Older, so we had to swim our eight 
horses after a lesser bqat. While we were drying our horses, a boor 
oame down to the ferry driving a spring waggon with eight horses in 
hand ; this was the first equipage of the kind we had seen. The boor 
was journeying to answer the summons of a Hottentot servant for striking 
him. Whether the verdict was to be “ served him right” or not, the 
summons was to cost the boor a fortnight’s loss of time in travelling, as 
well as a fortnight's loss of his servant’s work, while the excursion was 
one of pleasure to the Hottentot, adapted alike to his indolence and vaga¬ 
bond nature. An hour-and-a-half’s canter brought us to Gobbelous 
Rivi^, where we encamped by the river’s side. At a neighbouring 
fanner’s we purchased forage, mutton, butter, egg^, peas, potatoes, and 
bread, and fared sumptuously. We sat for some time with the boor, his 
frow, and ten children, tryiig to converse in Cape 'Dutch ; the pwty 
were iudustrions and ovexflowing with good humour. 
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Starting at sun^rise, we galloped over dreary and nndiilating pkiint 
covered with a rich variety of flowering-irises, orchises, and lilies of every 
hue, and after a weary day, during wht<di we saw but two or three/arm-^ 
houses, remote and desolate looking, we arrived at the Kromme Juver, 
and encamped, dining npon the contents of our saddle-bags and pic- 
qnetingihe horses round the tent. * 

Our follower, who had been ever since we started becoming more per¬ 
plexed by the precariousness of our supple, and the doubts that had sore 
tronbled and sat upon his mind like a nightmare, becoming at length in¬ 
tolerable, here relieved himself as he sat before the tent with his pipe 
firmly inserted between his jaws, by demanding permission to speak and 
inquire whether we had ascertained if “ rations were always to be had in 
travelling through these mountaineous districts ?” We reassured him, and 
his heart and countenance were lightened.- 

The rain was heavy during the night; our road next day lay for some 
distance along the bed of the river, which we crossed*and recrossed several 
times during the morning, the water being half-way over the saddle-skirts. 
The road was also very slippery, an inconvenience which rendeas travelling 
in South Africa almost impracticable during or after rains. In cantering 
along where the banks of the river were clad in bush, we put up several 
pheasants, and finally encamped at Jager’s Bush, near the abode of 
Field-Cornet Meeden’s. A field-cornet is an officer holding a certain rank 
in the burgher force, assembled according to the conditions of the tenure 
of land, for a commando or expedition against Kafirs or other enemies, each 
farm being bound to furnish a certain number of mounted and armed 
men: he also assists in expediting the relays of horses for the mail, and 
other trifling magisterial functions. The mail is carried on horseback in 
seven days between Cape Town and Graham’s Town, except when horse- 
• sickness rages. I'he field-comet’s was a comfortable farm-house, the 
jolly countenance of his good-humoured frow was rippled by more than 
one simper as she pocketed the gelt for our supplies—only three shillings 
for two fine fowls, bread, butter, lemons, heltSng or dried beef, with eggs 
and forage. The nomade life is one that increases in attractions; the fire 
was burning briskly before the tent-door, the night was fine, the bull-frogs 
noisy, the /iver gurgling close by, the fire-flies flashing among the bushes, 
the wild fowl clamorous, and the call of the blue-crane heard at intervals 
high over head. 

Our tent was struck early the next day, and we journeyed to Waggon- 
boom Riviere, encamping in the neighbourhood of several fhrms. 
In the morning we underwent a misfortune common to all travelling after 
the manner of the country, with horses,; three were missing, having fol¬ 
lowed the herds of the boors to their pastures, and half the morning was 
spent in searching for and recovering the truants. At length we saddled 
up, and after a long day’s ride, during which we stopped at a worthy 
boor’s at their hour of dinner, and were immediately, after the hospitable 
custom of the country, included in the party, and passing over a dreary 
tract of hill and plain, we came upon another farm, where a prize-ox- 
looking figure asked us the usual number of questions as to the names of 
ourselves, our wives, our children, and our business, which we having an¬ 
swered satisfactorily, he recommended us to stop at the next farm, about 
an hour-and-a-half on, where his sister liviSd. As we gazed upon his 
huge proportions, we b^me curious to see whether a sister couhd equal 
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&i obesity this prodigious male. On we cantered, and at length t^ached 
the Fielci-Commandant Rodermeyer, a boor, combining in his person the 
variops functions of commandant of burghers, horse-breeder and dealer, 
farmer, waggon-maker, and blacksmith. Neither did his excellent 
disappoint our expectations as to girth, she was quite the female of the 
male* of the last farm—a kind-hearted soul withal. After concluding 
with us a negotiation for our supplies, she added, as a present, a bottle of 
very palatable wine and a dish of strawberries. There is a heavy fine 
for selling wines and spirits without a licence, and licensed houses along 
the road are few. This we had learned from thirsty experience j the 
above bottle of Cape wine was the first fluid to dilute the running strearoi 
that we had had since Utenhaige's very small supply had failed: a state 
of destitution by no means desirable during a long course of daily gallop¬ 
ing under a burning sun. The country we had been traversing since 
crossing the Kromme River is called the Long Kloof, it is famous for 
breeding horses, English sires having been introduced by a former gover¬ 
nor at Cape Town, and the improvement of the breed much encouraged. 
The field-commandant is distinguished among breeders, and also said 
to have distinguished himself in the Kafir war. Now as every fellow 
that we encountered upon the frontier with an ostrich feather in his head 
and a pair of dirty crackers or brown leather trousers on his other end 
was pointed out as one who had distinguished himself in the Kafir war, 
where the entire tlhiount of distinction achieved tvas small, the lauda¬ 
tory phrase, like that of “ the little horse that had gone through the 
entire commando,” had acquired a certain degree of ridicule in our ears. 
However, the commandant had done more than bag a runaway Kafir; 
he had been surrounded in the Fish River Bush with his burghers by 
the Kafirs, who attempted to rush in by surprise and overpower him; 
the commandant fought his party steadily and well, and repulsed the 
savages with slaughter. The excellent boor’s young horses were at 
another farm, which was too distant for us to visit. Leaving the com¬ 
mandant’s field," we galloped on the next morning to Mynheer 
Sondac’s, at Wolf’s Kraal, which worthy boor and his worthier frow 
having entertained us hospitably at their early dinner, and filled our 
saddle-bags with eatables, for which they positively refuse^ to accept 
payment, gave us further ample directions about our further route, with 
an earnest kindness which of itself was ei^ivalent to the twopence at 
parting of the good Samaritan, and laid us upon our right track. 

The hospitality of this worthy couple was the more remarkable, aS' 
their house lay upon the high road, where they must have been pestered 
with travellers, but such is the system of the country, a traveller rides up 
to a boor’s house, asks permission to off-saddle, and is received with a 
hearty welcome ; a chair is placed for him at each meal, and in the morn¬ 
ing the only thing for which remuneration is accepted is the forage. The 
boors live in rude abundance, but the want of markets for their produce 
renders prices extremely low, and the houses exhibit nothing of luxury in 
their construction or furniture, nor even of common comfort. 

We here struck off the high road to Cape Town, and following 
Mynheer Sondac’s directions, up a bridle path, along which we with 
difficulty guided our horses, the path being ingeniously lead over the 
highest Craigs and down tUb roughest steeps, and having thus journeyed 
for two hours, we pitched our tent near a miserable hovel in a wild 
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mountain spot. The owner of the hovel, a hungry-Ioohing boor, 
whom we heard afterwards that he had once eaten an entire sheep in 
four-and-twenty hours, very civilly accompanied us upon an unsuceessful 
shooting excursion among the hills, and we returned through a drizzling 
rain with a prodigious appetite, to appease which we'found that Mrs. 
Sondac, among minor delicacies, had provided a delicious piece of dbmed 
mutton, as a piece de resistance. The boor’s frow was troubled with 
some ailment for which she desired our advice ; in vain we disclaimed 
any knowledge of medicine—she persisted—her details were ample, 
volubly and earnestly gfiven in Cape Dutch ; fortunately for all parties, 
we could only comprehend a word here and there, and at length, getting 
rid of her importunity, we fell off upon our carrosses into a slumber 
which fatigue only can earn. 

The morning sun rose brilliantly over the peaks of the hills, whither 
we made our way with yet more difficulty than the previous evening ; 
the scene was gloriously wild, the narrowness of the path—on one side 
the mountain, on the other a precipice, which, as our soldier servant ob¬ 
served, with a grin, would have made an Irish goat cross hinftelf to look 
down upon, obliged us to tic the horses one after the other by the tails, 
and thus we scrambled on, till descending into a beautiful little kloofy 
down which coursed a rivulet, making its way through the rich verdure, 
and dividing the trees and flowering shrubs, we feltjourselves irresistibly 
tempted to linger there, and a brace of pheasants having got up before 
us, and the quacking of a wild duck having been heard from along the 
stream, we yielded, off-saddled, and pitched our tent. We did wrong, the 
afternoon sun beat down violently into the little valley as if its rays had 
been concentrated as through a burning-glass—to shoot was out of the 
• question ; we lay gasping under the bushes till the sun had disappeared 
behind the hills. At night the valley glittered with fire-flies, and cicadas 
and bull-frogs raised their tuneful voices in emulation. Pressing on next 
morning over a succession of ridges and ragged hills, we gained the 
mountain side, surmounting whose highest peaks we spied the distant sea, 
and hurrying over hills and valleys into the flat country below, we came 
upon the ^herds, and finally the farm of a family of boors, and rested 
during the mid-day heat. The only traces of the handywork of man 
that we had seen since leaving the hungry boors had been the track 
that we followed, and a wolf-trap set in a secluded spot along a stream. 
The farm at which we halted was, according to the occupant’s account, 
his sour grass farm; the cattle require a change of pasturage, and the 
boors migrate from sweet grass to sour, and back again, according to the 
seasons. Never was rude abundance more abundant than at these 
farmers’ mid-day meal, the table groaned under a pyramid of mutton 
stewed in sheep-tail fat. A long evening’s ride brought us to the Knysna, 
the loveliest spot we had yet seen in South Africa, and we pitched oiir 
tents on the lawn of the proprietor, an Englishman, who received us 
under the shade of his fig-tree. • 

Reputed, perhaps only on account of a peculiarity of name, and a 
strong personal resemblance to the present king, to be an indiscretion of 
George the Third’s, our host had come early to the colony and obtained 
a grant of the neighbouring farms, retaining them during the Dutch 
interregnum. And here having established himself and patriarchically 
begetting a host of children, each bearing a resemblance provokingly 
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lArongf to the copper coinage of the ruling dynasty, he dispenses tiie 
rights of hospitality, Hving in a style of ooi^ort and comparative luxuiv 
rarel^a encountered in riie rural parts of the colony. Shut out from aU 
thoroughfare by the badness of the roads, the Knysna nevertheless 
attracts many a traveller W its merited reputation for the picturesque. 
The Aver, emerging from the Zitskamma forest, after spreading out into 
a large lake, empties itself into the sea, through a narrow passage be¬ 
tween the clifil^. It had been in the contemplation of the colonial au¬ 
thorities, and why abandoned it is not easily perceived, to have established 
a considerable port here; a rude lighthouse had been built and a dock¬ 
yard commenced. It was said that the proprietor’s love of seclusion had 
thrown obstacles in the way, but the unfinished walls are all that remain 
to testify to the intentions of the government. The forest employe 
numerous woodcutters, and in its recesses are still found a few elephants 
and buffaloes, the remnant of the herds among which the achievements 
of the lively Le Vaillant are recorded by his fantastic pen. Heavy rains 
detained us at this spot for three days, but not unpleasantly, the young 
ladies played chess and talked bewitcningly, and at intervals when the 
rain in mercy ceased, rode out and showed us the country, swimming their 
horses across swamp, stream, and overflow, leading us through their 
gardens, rich in tropical fruits and flowers, native as well as exotic, and 
displaying collections of birds and shells, the natives of local forest 
and sea-shore. Of the birds the most remarkable, one for his emerald 
plumage, the other for his services, were the golden cuckoo and the 
honey-guide, also a cuckoo; the first is decoyed by imitating the very 
beautiful whistle of the male, who comes down to combat his fancied 
rival and dies for his gallantry. The most beautiful of the shells is the 
paper nautilus, which is found all along the coast but rarely perfect, the 
shell is so very fragile, and the wild surf of an African coast is but a 
rough landing-place for so frail a specimen of Nature’s ship-building. 

Reluctantly leaving*'these scenes worthy of the happy valley, we got 
ready our travelling equipage and after an hour’s ride crossed the ford 
of the Knysna and turned our horses’ heads towards the opposite side of the 
bay, where an officer of one of his majesty’s regiments having been lured 
by the attractions of a fair daughter of the laud rejoicing in the maiden 
sobriquet of the Knysna Lily, had won and worn the flower, turned his 
sword into a ploughshare, and set up his staff to convert the wUdemess 
into his dwelling with thjt fair spirit for his minister—and verily she was 
an excuse for a lieutenant’s dream of love. Here we pitched our tents, 
and it being yet early in the day we took a boat and guns and rowed up 
the river for about ten miles with du|^ host, where the current, in conse¬ 
quence of the rains, having become too strong, we were forced to return; 
the banks were clothed with magpiificent yellow-wood trees, their giant 
stems and boughs covered with hoary moss, while the wild vine flung its 
bright green mantle of foliage over their summits, and dropped its 
twining cordage to their feet. ‘The river wound through the forest pre¬ 
senting at evety bend a splendid scene of wood, water, and cliff. The 
eagles screamed as they soared above ns, and the wild fowl passed and 
Mpassed' over our heads. Lower down the stream we passed a slip where 
our late host had built a vessel of a hundred and sixty tons’ biurien, to 
cany timber, chiefly stinkwood, used in the colony as a substitute for 
mahogany, and so called on account of its fragrance. Down the stream. 
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and along the banks of the lake we saw an endless variefy of heions a&d' 
wdtite egrets wading and fishing. 

On our return we scarcely recognised the interior of our tent, |o care¬ 
fully had our kind host ministered to our comforts by proriding us with 
the unaccustomed luxury of beds and furniture; foi my own part this 
was the first bed I had seen since I had left the troop-ship, And her 
berths were not very eminent considered as beds. Nor were our other 
creature comforts less carefully attended to, nor did they present a less 
striking contrast to the cuisine of the bush, or the rude interior of the 
unsophisticated boor. The board was spread with the in solita gavdia of 
Bordeaux and savoury viands such as the heart loveth, and when we 
sought the repose of the pillow, sleep came upon us like the balmy slum¬ 
bers of a good man after a virtuous action. 

After breakfast next morning, and watching for some time the mo¬ 
tions of a flock of snow-white pelicans that werg fishing in the river’s 
channel, we sallied forth on horseback with our host to ride over his 
farm and shoot, fish, and wander in search of the picturesque till evening. 
Our host’s property was bounded by the sea on one side, by the bay and 
river on the other; the high lands were covered with heaths and aromatic 
shrubs, among which lay numerous greisbocs, an antelope of the size of 
a roe deer and of nearly similar habits. The fishing off the rocks was 
admirable; and from among the clumps of bush and jungle the bush hoc 
would spring up, bounding into the next thicket unless brought down by 
our shot. The bush boc is a very beautiful animal of a dark brown with a 
few white spots; his horns are slightly spiral, thick, and sharp, and with these 
he makes a gallant defence when wounded, frequently killing and maiming 
the dogs. Pous, a species of large bustard, with pheasants andquails, seemed 
to be sufficiently numerous, and the wild fowl of the river innumerable. 
In crossing the brow of a hill we found a withered tree whose naked 
boughs were occupied by about a dozen huge vultures ; upon examina¬ 
tion we found that they were'gloating over^the <fe,rcase of an ox that had 
been two days dead, but which was yet untouched by them except as to 
its eyes; like lovers of venison, they were waiting till the carcase should 
attain the proper height of flavour. It is not often that the vulture is 
such an epicure in this part of the world; a fallen bullock seldom lasts 
for twenty minutes before»the attack of these ravenous birds. 

Among these agreeable pursuits two days passed quickly over, and on 
the third our host rode with us for the early part of our day’s journey. 
Burrowing animals are numerous throughout South Africa, but here the 
earth seemed honeycombed; at every second step our horses were up to 
their knees, often deeper. We crbssed the Doukamma River, along 
whose banks the forest scene was magnificent. The wild vine with it» 
tangled cordage called Baviam tow, or monkey rope, giving a peculiar 
character to the huge stems. We passed or waded through the Rughda 
Vley, under the guidance of a Hottentot, who was sent down to our aid 
from a neighbouring farm, and who. preceded us, probing for the very 
uncertain fordable course, ^^'e also crossed the Zwart River, with its 
precipitous banks, stopping for the night near a farmhouse, and next day 
journeying through Trakadeton’s and Kay man’s Iliver, passing the latter 
where the baboons were watching us alqpg the clifis, and reaching the 
summit of the latter, we looked back and saw the black stream of the 
river winding Uurough its rugged bed down.into the ocean, among whose 
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bright green waters she mingled herself, preserving her sombre colour to 
a considerable distance. Non mens hio sermo —I do not vouch for it, 
but it id said that when waggons are journeying through the adjoining 
Zitskamma forest, the drivers keep up a constant cracking of their 
wliips to frighten away the elephants, who have been known in a caprice 
to attadk the wagons and break them to pieces. 

Passing through Pompoen’s kraal, a spot celebrated by Le Valiant, we 
reached George, a pretty village, where every inhabitant, to show his 
loyalty, had a flag-staff planted before his door. We put up at a worthy 
magistrate’s, whose desire to oblige us could only be equalled by his 
anxiety to procure certain municipal regulations for the better govern¬ 
ment of the good town of George, and if he has been as successful in 
the last as in the first, I dare take my affidavit that George is b^ this 
time for the size of it, as well regulated a town as any in her majesty’s 
dominions. The magistrate was evidently pleased with the employment 
of showing us the lions, and exhibiting us as lions to his acquaintance, and 
a pretty pair of lions we were by this time ; our clothes, originally seedy 
had left manjf a fragment in the thorns as we brushed through them, nor 
had we been sparing of needle, thread, and patches. Our worthy fol¬ 
lower had studied the tailoring art under the sail*maker of the troop-ship; 
his patches were cut accordingly, and he repaired at each halt with much 
diligence. Neither wi^h the respectable exception of a pair of shoes, with 
which I shod myself, were we enabled to better ourselves here, ragged we 
entered George and ragged we v^eut out of it; nevertheless, in this plight 
did our host insist uponconductingus to a conversazione, where a young lady 
of much fascination played on the pianoforte and warbled the company into 
ecstacies. The young men of wit and fashion of George hung over her 
enamoured. The postmaster, a functionary who united in his person many dis¬ 
cordant occupations, and who mighthavebeen even barber and surgeon—at 
least his name had a Spanish barber sound, and Captain Van Bum, who had 
distinguished himself dunng the Kafir war, by building a mud fort, in 
virtue whereof he wore in private life the title of captain, and a pair of in¬ 
discriminate coloured moustaches over a mouth of prodigious dimensions, 
were the leading dramatis persontB, and were in the seventh heaven of 
love and music. The old people talked local politics, and drank brandy- 
and-water, and we having joined heartily in the plaudits, the politics, and 
the punch, retired with the magistrate to the arms of Morpheus. 

The next morning a youjjg man-child boor made his appearance, and 
harangued the magistrate at some length upon a subject, in which, by his 
gestmes, we were evidently implicated. Being interpreted, his complaint 
was, that his two uncles, meaning us,^ad passed through his turnpike the 
day before, and he had followed them for the money; the relationship 
having been explained as idiomatic, we paid our nephew two-pence far¬ 
thing for the invisible turnpike, for which he had ridden fifteen miles and 
was to ride it back. 

And now filling our saddle-bags with coffee and other necessaries at 
the loinkel of the insinuating postmaster, we took leave of our hosts, and 
turning our backs upon Cape Town we began to ascend the rugged pass 
of Cradock’s Kloof; we soon found ourselves enveloped in a thick mist, 
which made the difiiculties of tke road appear still greater. A precipice 
on each side, we appeared to be suspended in mid-air on the narrow cause¬ 
way which worked its way up the pass in a zigzag, and we could scarcely 
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imagine how it was possible that waggons with their long spans of oxen 
could ever accomplish the ascent—yet this is the high-road to the frontier. 
We stopped for the night at Camphar’s, where our projected road burned 
off. The shrill speaking frow sitting behind her coffee-table, after the 
custom of the country, sold us what we wanted for our tent establishment. 
Her countenance and her temper seemed equally flushed with the fose^ a 
species of erysipelas which prevails at the Cape; it might have been our 
want of familiarity with the amenities of Cape Dutch, but every sentence 
that she uttered seemed to be a shriek of abuse, and it may have been only 
manner, but her gestures in handing us our purchases were next thing to 
flinging them at our heads. The next morning, striking off the high-road, 
through Plessis Poort, a break-neck path, we reached Gideon de Yagers. 
One of my companion’s horses having been knocked up on the road, ex¬ 
hibited so woeful a countenance, more countenance, indeed, than I ever 
thought the features of a horse were capable of expaessing, with his teeth 
closed upon a whisp of tough heath, to enable him to grin and bear it; 
nevertheless, the forage here enabled him to revive and travel well the 
next day. A rivulet works wonders in the brown desert, it Irrigates the 
corn land of the remote abode ; it is conducted through the fruit garden 
in numerous water-courses; it is led out to leap over the ricketty water¬ 
wheel of a small flour mill; it expands into a pool to wash the sheep; it 
sinks into the thirsty earth to reappear again twenty#miles off, and cause 
anotlier boor’s place to flourish in the midst of a wilderness. 

In the course of the next day we passed the Ollphant’s Rivifere and 
saddled at a cluster of farm houses, where there was a plantation of bam¬ 
boos for waggon whip handles, and abundance of orange trees. Resuming 
our journey, the path lay up si. poort, or rough valley, between high cliflFs, 
down which ran furiously the Gobbelous River, swollen by rains, and this 
we had to cross twenty-three times in the course of the day, with much 
peril to ourselves and horses, who were frequently off their legs, the cur¬ 
rent being rapid. The scene w'as highly characteristic of the country; a 
large party of baboons, led on by an old satyr-faced rascal, with a gray 
beard, kept pace with us above the rocks, evidently enjoying our peril as we 
floundere^ through the water—a led horse was more than once carried away 
and with difficulty recovered; w’e, how^ever, finally arrived safe at some 
farm houses in the neighbourhood of the Congo caverns, where we pitched 
our tent and proceeded to overhaul our saddle-bags, and create order out 
of the disorder of sugar, coffee, shirts, and stockings all thoroughly 
drenched together. 

The next morning being wet,.we notwithstanding rode to the Veld 
Cornet’s, w'hohadthe care of the cavern's and the perquisite of tenrix dollars 
from each party of visiters. The distance seemed only to increase as we 
got over the ground; three hours’ good riding, however, brought us to his 
door. We found the interior such as became a wealthy Dutch boor. At 
one end of the room sat the corpulent frow issuing orders and pouring out 
coffee ; at a table apart the phlegmatic boor himself, at his breakfast, a 
little black girl, in full undress, flapping away the flies with a plume of 
ostrich feathers; at another were his hulking sons and a schoolmaster, 
eating away, the young frow handing about the coffee, bread and 
butter, and parings of heUong, and several Uottentot servants were rolling 
up tobacco and otherwise occupied; long roers {rifles), twisted powder- 
horns, and old portraits of Alexander the Great and Blucher were hung 
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around the walls, and leather sacks of gnun and uncouth saddles were 
heaped in a corner. Having breakfasted and explained our errand, ^e 
sons saddled up and accompanied us to the grottoes with a bundle of 
candles; on our way we stopped at several houses, our companions having- 
numerous acquaiiftances among the young frows, to flirt with after their 
ungainly fashion. Cape Dutch is not the language for love. The houses 
were some of them very Dutch, even to the quaint old gates outside, and 
their Teniers’ interiors. We found the entrance to the grottoes on the 
side of a rough hill, overgrown with bush and Palma Christi; our horses 
were nearly done up, and with difflculty clambered among the rocks. 
Leaving them at the entrance and descending by a ladder out of the outer 
chamber, we found ourselves in the middle of arcades and columns, and 
baths wrought by the fantastic hand of nature, out of stalactite and sta¬ 
lagmite, in the usual gprotesque Gothic style of limestone caverns. We 
explored the subterraneous labyrinth till our candles were nearly consumed; 
in one branch the bats were so numerous, especially in one recess, as to 
put out several of our lights. Emerging into daylight, we took leave of 
our guides, and rejoined the encampment. Entering the nearest farm¬ 
house a frow offered us some delicious looking rolls, “ Thank you,” we 
replied in Dutch with the utmost alacrity—the rolls were immediately 
withdrawn ; thank you in this country means no: a decided negative. 

Chap. III. 

Cicados and Beetles—Attagiia’s Kloof—Hunting the Zebra—A she Bosjesnian 
or Hottentot Venus—A Plague of Flies—Passing the Rivers — Chorus of 
Bull Frogs—A Mountain Pass—Missionary Station—A Forte Piano—Mora¬ 
vians—Fransche Hoek Pass—A tough Turkey—Stellenbosch—Approaching 
End of the Horses, of the Journey, and Arrival at Cape Town. 

Nothing remained to detain us in the neighbourhood of the caverns; 
our next object was to flunt the wUde~paard, or zebra, a chase for which 
our horses were becoming daily and rapidly more disqualified. Our 
tent was struck, and we descended the Gobbelous, whose waters had not 
yet subsided. We turned off our former road near the bamboo planta¬ 
tion, and turning our heads towards Attaqua’s Kloof, pitched our tents 
for the first night upon the banks of a fair stream—the Wynand’s 
Hiver. 

The next day we crossed the Oliphant’s and Suffraan rivers, through a 
dry and sterile country covered with locusts and grasshoppers, whose shrill 
notes were excruciating. The face of the country seemed to be abandoned 
to the insect tribes, which were rihming riot upon its aurface; beetles 
with homy elbows, and all manner of cicadas would dash in blasts 
against us as we cantered along; the sound was as if innumerable tea 
ums were hissing unseen, and hecatombs of beef-steaks were fiydng upon 
oountless invisible frying-pans. Meeting with but one or two houses 
during two dreary days’ ride, we> were reeling in our saddles under a 
acondiing sun, when a portly boor on a portly horse hove in sight, and 
having checkmated us by drawing his hoi^e across the road, saluted us 
with the usual question of—“ Who's Mynheers nom and having satis¬ 
fied! him upon this point and m dozen others of equal importance, he de¬ 
manded next where we were going. I told him we were seeking the place 
ufione Rabeidieimer,but that the harder we rode the further off it appeared. 
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“ Ich am Sobenheimery* ^daimed he, pointing his two forefingers in¬ 
wards upon his burij person; and now having presented to him a note 
firam tile magistrate at George, he at once began to act theipart of 
host, and turned back with us to his house, beside which we pitched our 
tent. • 

The mode of living and establishment of a patriarchal boor deserves to be 
described. Robenheimer’s dwelling is a large straggling farm-house, 
situated on the high-road, and, like a certain Trojan, whose hospitality is 
lauded by Homer, “Travres yap <^iX6C(nc6 tmeiopobov toiKia vatav” his ample 
hospitality is for the same reason as amply claimed ; his farm is what is 
termed a full place, or about 8000 acres; of this only a very small portion is 
under cultivation in front of his house, where a rivulet is led out to irrigate 
his field of wheat, his oats, his vineyard, and his garden. The remainder is 
a karroo or desert, covered with aromatic shrubs, euphorbias, and such 
plants as delight in an arid soil, but also producing grasses, invisible to a 
stranger’s eye, but sufficient to" furnish grazing for his cattle, horses, and 
fat-tailed sheep. Several sons and their families are stationed within the 
circuit of a few miles, upon similar farms, each with its little corner of 
cultivation and garden, and wide tract of karroo ; the great ambition of a 
boor being to have all his sons settled upon full places, but these are 
readily distinguished from the paternal abode by the small extent of 
the buildings. Besides these sons already provioed for with full farms, 
several with families are living in the same range of buildings with him¬ 
self carrying on the trade of waggon-making—a profitable business—and 
these have their forges and workshops, and several waggons finished and 
imfinished grouped about. Apart from the house are the kraals, for 
the cattle and horses, fenced in with thorn bushes and palings, and the 
circular threshing floor, surrounded by a paling, in which the horses are 
driven round and round to trample out the grain. The host being him¬ 
self a widower, the usual grand coffee establishment did not exist, and 
a strapping daughter seemed to preside over his domestic affairs without 
exercising the despotism of a frow. Never were women kept in better 
order than in his and his sons’ houses ; they seemed to perform the func¬ 
tions of making and nursing children and waiting on the men, without 
ever dreaming of sitting down to table or putting in a word. The 
old boor was frank and jowial—a fine'type of his race—speaking a little 
English, and we, by this time, a few words of Dutch, there was no lack 
of conversation. He talked with great pride of Sir Lowry Cole’s having 
paid him a visit for two days when governor; discussed Dr. Phillip and 
philanthropy, and complained of the ruinous tendency of the slave-laws, 
but all in excellent temper. While we were chatting away the time till 
dinner or supper a Hottentot herd brought in some ostriches’ eggs, one of 
them was converted into an omelet; we thought it admirable, washed 
down by some very palatable wine made from the adjoining vineyard. 

The next day was to be devoted to the chase; our travelled horses 
were at once rejected—^besides their want of condition, they were shod ; 
it was pronounced that no horse with shoes could keep his footing among 
the wildepaard mountains. However, old Robenheimer having taken us 
into his kraal selected for us two active-looking hacks, which he assured 
us would show us the game. Their legps showed many an honourable 
scar; mine was a raw-boned black very like a dromedary in his appear¬ 
ance and action, my companion’s a small but compact white with>redeyes. 
Three Patagonian sons accompanied us on strong small horses. The old 
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boor regretted much that the best hunter of his family had just left for 

Cape Town, with a pair of zebras which he had lassoed and succeeded 
in breaking. We l^at through a tract of karroo towards a wilderness 
of barren mountains that separates this part of the country from the sea- 
coast, the inaccessible tops of which, they told us, were the place of refuge, 
when j^rsued, of several large herds of these beautiful animals. At 
length the cheering signal was passed along the line, Thoar lope the 
vrilde the game had been spied by a boor's keen eye—we could barely 
distinguish it with a glass, but there they were—four zebras and a foal, trot¬ 
ting quietly along a distant ridge, and turning warily on its brow to stand still 
and watch our movements. The boors glanced their eyes over the country 
and chose their line; I was listening to some directions as to mine when 
off went the herd. My rawboned dromedary evidently understood his 
work, his eye was upon the herd—his ears were pricked—I gave him his 
head, and off he went too. His first course was by no means straight at 
the herd; gaining the top of a rugged hill, we dashed down a long slope 
and headlong into a ravine beyond ; the ground was rocky, broken, and 
interspersed ^ith aloes and strong bush; I had long lost sight of the 
game, and left the affair to my well-trained horse, who, dodging in and 
out through the bush, and turning sharp round the rocks, still kept at 
the top of his speed. I did my best to sit close, but tliis is no easy 
matter with the incumbrance of a double-barrelled guii to a beginner; at 
one moment my thigh was bruised by a projecting rock ; at another my 
shoulder came against the spines of an aloe ; but on I went with a turn of 
the mane round the hand that held my gun. Emerging from the ravine 
1 caught sight of the herd again, my horse had cut them short, but they 
were still distant, and making over the crest of a hill, where they disap¬ 
peared. Again my horse ran cunning, turned sharply off, and gamed the 
crest considerably ahead of where the herd had vanished; an unfathom¬ 
able sea of brushwood seemed to lie beneath; but the veteran zebra- 
hunter knew the game tracks well, laid back his ears, and plunged down 
into the bush; the jungle closed over me, and I was sensible of nothing 
but being banged and switched over the head, and ears, and thighs, for 
five minutes, and only indebted to my hold upon the mane for nqt being 
torn out of the saddle. A pungent smell of rosemary, wormwood, 
turpentine, and aromatic gums, filled my nostrils from the crushed 
brushwood, and I felt choked by the dust and farina from their blossoms, 
however, we at length emerged from the bush, and my horse for an instant 
pulled up; there was a clatter along the opposite hill—the zebras were 
visible through the thorns for a while, but they had gained their path to 
the mountains—we were beaten. Mjr-horse made a snort of impatience 
at his failure jin intercepting them, then turned sharply aside and trotted 
off for fifty yards through the straggling thicket, his whinnying was 
quickly answered from a neighbouring glside, and we came upon a white 
horse standing blown, with his saddle empty, and a few paces further 1 
perceived my companion, equally Mown, with his arms round the neck of 
the little zebra foal, which he had succeeded in riding away from the 
herd, and, after a hard gallop, had brought to a standstill. The boors, 
who now came up, declared him to be too young to take home, and the 
little beauty, after satisfying ous admiration, was let loose. However, his 
&te was sealed; the dogs got upon his trail and worried him; he was there¬ 
fore lulled, and his skin became my companion’s spoil. After a sufficient 
rest, we beat up the kloofs for ko^oo—one of the largest and the state- 
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liestV the antelope land;—we had, however, no success, the bashful koo4oo 
declined to leave his lair in the thicket. Next day we had a sharp burst 
after a troop of ostriches : they g^ve us a headlong gallop, and the enjoy* 
ment of finding ourselves engaged in so novel a chase; but wediad not 
learned how to cut off the g^uie, and the chances that our horses gave 
us, we were not quick enough in making the most of by sufficient acti¬ 
vity in dismounting and firing. We returned plumeless and trdphyless. 

In the evening our host brought up for our inspection a she-Bosjesman 
wearing a more prodi^ous apparatus for a sedentary life than we could 
have imagined it possible for a woman to carry. Having waddled to our 
tent, the extraordinary being without hesitation peeled off her scanty gar¬ 
ment, to enable me to take a sketch •£ her fair proportions, muttering all 
the time, “ G—d d——n boor,” which appeared to be all the English of 
which she was capable. The accumulation of fat was entirely confined 
to the portion of her person between the hips and the upper part of the 
knee, and on the arras from the tip of the shoulder to the elbow. The 
lower legs and arms were otherwise delicately formed. There was an 
oily semi-transparency—a “vultus nimium luoricus aspicV ^—about the 
creature’s phenomena which was any thing but pleasant Tor the eye to 
rest upon, and my notes being finished, we gladly purchased her rapid 
exit for a rix-dollar. 

Leaving honest old Kobenheimer, with a good supply of his wine in 
our saddle-bags, which being an article that he sqld we were enabled to 
purchase, we rode through the karroo to Mynheer Zwnenpoel’s, for 
whom we had also a letter from our friend the magistrate. We found 
that the farm was situated up a winding poort, down which rolled a 
stream; leaving oUr tent at the entrance of the valley, by the water’s 
edge, we rode up thetill we discovered the house picturesquely situa¬ 
ted about a mile off. Zwnenpoel was absent, and the frow, though voluble, 
was Impracticable in our bad Dutch, and spoke not a word of English. 
Her language was vehement, but the only part of it that was intelligible 
was an inquiry as to how many Kafirs w-i had shot on the frontier, and 
the assertion of her readiness to assist in rending as many of the race as 
she could lay hold of limb from limb. Our servant’s ingenuity was 
afterwards more successful; he tried to make her understand by speaking 
bad English, after the custom of his country, and, at any rate, brought us 
back milk and fruit. This house seemed, to be beset by a plague of 
flies. The cattle kraals are generally close to the dwelling-houses, and 
the swarms that are engendered in the floors of these, where the manure 
is daily accumulating, are prodi^ous; fly flappers are a constant article 
of domestic furniture. 

Through the live-long night the Trogs kept up an incessant concert; a 
silence of half a minute would sometimes occur—a sin^e note would 
then be croaked out from beside us, answered by a treble mom the other 
side—a more distant strain would then commence, and the whole stream¬ 
ful of vocalists would execute a chorus of an hour’s duration. 

Journeying hence, we travelled a weary route through the same thirsty 
karroos enlivened only by the occasional appearance of a few ostriches and 
bocs, the former, with their long strides, out of sight almost as soon as 
spied; and our horses, incapable of more than the travelling canter. We 
forded the Oliphant’s River—a broad stream near whose banks I almost 
rode over the largest yellow snake 1 had yet seen, a species said to be very 
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vepomous; he appeared to be about eight feet long, and threaded hi/rray 
through the buw when disturbed at a swift pace. 

At the passage of the Tau River, which, from the appearance of iita 
banks, seemed to be subject to violent floo(k, our faithful follower, who 
liked occasionally to exhibit to us his superior sagacity, instead of follow* 
ing our steps, turned aside by some short cut, and was crossing a sand¬ 
bank, deceptively smooth, when, all at once, he and his three horses got into 
a quicksand. One of the latter, he of the countenance, disappeared altoge¬ 
ther for a few seconds, and how the man and his horses floundered out^ 
encumbered as he was with tent-poles, and his horses with packs, I know 
not; however he did emerge with his genius for original discovery very 
much rebuked, and as he met with 4ore laughter than sympathy from his 
masters, vdshing himself “back again in Quid Ireland,” or “ with his 
xigiment,” or, that he “ had known all before he startedhowever, 
he recovered his good humour, though not his tongue for some days. 

From Zwnenpoel’s to a farm under the Zwartberg, we encountered 
no human being ; it was a perfect wilderness; and the farm with its vine¬ 
yard—which ^ave promise of vin de pays to slake our thirst withal—^re¬ 
joiced our hearts, as we spied it yet in the obscure distance; nor were we 
disappointed; the best bread, the best butter, the most delicious salad, the 
tenderest fowls, and the finest forage, regaled our weary selves and horses, 
and five bottles of vin ordinaire^ cooled in a stream whose sources were 
glittering down the sides of the opposite craggy mountain, washed down 
the sand-banks that had been accumulating in our throats. 

Starting next morning with supplies for the journey, for which and the 
hestern delicacies a mere trifle was demanded, we skirted the foot of the 
rugged barrier of hills which separates this country ftom the plains of 
Swellendam and the sea, till we espied the pass by which the barrier Was 
to be surmounted ; and here, taking an abandoned road by mistake, and 
which at a distance appeared to be the best; we soon found ourselves en¬ 
tangled so that we could scarcely advance or recede ; repeated torrents 
having come down from tne meuntain-tops, and taken the direction of the 
road, had hollowed it out into water-courses, and divided it with chasms 
from which we extricated ourselves with a fatigue to our horses from 
which they never altogether, recovered. We, however, at length sur¬ 
mounted the pass, and towards dusk encamped at a wild-looking farm 
half-way down the other side. * 

Descending next morning into the plains, and passing several streams 
and farm-houses—our object being to reach Zurbrak; after taking a 
path along the foot of the hills, we joined the high-road, and along the 
weary way were assured by several travellers that “ it was not so far” 
—“ /Ve, mynhecTy tis neet se fear nc’*^a measure of distance something 
between a hu|^ed yards and a hundred miles; and having got far ahean 
of my party towards evening, and no living thing being in sight but a 
solitary secretary-bird, who was chasing lizards through the sour-gprass, 
I off-saddled near a lagoon, and, having waited till near sunset, was on 
the point of saddling-up and riding ba^ when figures were perceived in 
the horizon, and the party approached, one being on foot, and three horses 
out of the five knocked up. My companion was not the man to take tri¬ 
fles to heart; we slept on the spot, having still enough in our saddle-bags 
to make a tolerable repast. « 

After a long ride next morning, still tantalised at each farm-house by 
the eternal “ Tis neet se fear ne” we reached the misslouary station of 
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Zurb^, where we pitched our tent near the g^ood missionary, who gaive 
us a breakfast, for which we were well prepared, and also a good d^ of 
information about the interior, where he had resided at various outposts 
of Chnstianity. ^ 

We foimd here a great deal both in performance and in preparation of 
the lazy industry practised at the schools, and the next day, Jbeing Sun¬ 
day, met large parties of well-dressed Hottentots on their way to Aurch. 
The country along the foot of the mountains being well watered, farms 
were numerous. Stopping for a while at an apoplectic boor’s, who had a 
talkative son-in-law vmo had seen the world, and enlightened us much 
upon the subject of sheep-farming, we, late in the evening, reached 
Swellendam, and having passed by aU the best outspanning places in look¬ 
ing for a better, we at last stopped at the worst; and, having gone into 
the town to purchase some dinner, we found that in consequence of its 
being Sunday we could get nothing, and returned in angry famine to our 
tents. Our follower returned later with a supply, of foi age; he seemed 
disturbed by some unusual gaiety, which expressed itself by a disjointed 
chuckling, and a series of interjectioual fragments. “ Oah!”—“ Bad luck 
to my sowl!”—“The forte piano, is it!”—“ Well, that's ^eat promo¬ 
tion in the rigimint!” It appeared that he had gone up to a well- 
appointed house to inquire for forage, and two young ladies having mis¬ 
taken him for a traveller of distinction, had brought him in and placed 
him on a sofa and laid tea and cakes before him, and played on the piano 
to charm Ills car. 

Our horses having now several shoes off, we next morning endeavoured 
to have them replaced, but finding from the manner in which the first 
horse was handled that the art of farriery was in its infancy in Swellen¬ 
dam, I preferred taking on mine barefooted, and, as it happened, I was 
right, for none of those replaced remained oji an entire day. The Cape 
horses’ feet are very hard, and, except at Cape Town, horses are seldom 
shod. I must, however, do a worthy ex-Irish Artilleryman in Graham’s 
Town the justice to say, that of three horses tha? he shod the day before 
we started, the first shoe that came off had been on five weeks. 

Saddling-up in the evening, and shaking the dust off our feet as a tes¬ 
timony against the inhabitants for our inconveniences, which would all 
have bedh obviated if we had had the precaution of going on our arrival 
to the head magistrate’s, we encamped at the ferry of the Brede River, 
and fared sumptuously on the contents of our saddle-bags, and in far 
better humour than the evening before. And now being on an uninte¬ 
resting high-road, on the third day we found ourselves near Genadendal, 
a Moravian missionary station, and crossed a wooden bridge that looked 
so tottering that I could only ventifre one horse over at a time—my 
companion had taken a short cut by a deep ford, and I had come round 
to avoid wetting the tent, which saturated with water is* double the 
weight. We reached the pretty and prettily situated village, with its 
green gardens and vineyards, and swarthy women, all flocking round us 
to inquire when their husbands, who ,had been detained in Hottentot 
militia corps since the Kafir war, were coming back from the frontier. 
Refreshing ourselves with bread and wine at tlie stranger-house, we went 
through the missionary establishment, where several trades were carried 
on, and the aboriginms instructed in th% cutlers’, tanners’, and othetr 
handicrafts, besides the reading, writing, and religion, of other institutioiui. 

We encamped a few miles beyond the village, anl in the morning. 
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Q^ceeding through a rough mountain country, retarded again ^y the 
mocking up of him of the countenance, we pitched by a stream whei*e 
there was some land,’* that is, barley and oats g^wing. The tempta¬ 
tion ms too strong for the horses, who broke from their pickets during 
the night and rioted in plenty. This, though it smote oiur consciences 
when manifested by the morning sun—filled their bellies—one of them 
to thal; degree that he nearly died of repletion. 

For some time our guns had been a mere encumbrance ; our horses 
being too much done up to be taken off the road; but this morning, 
tempted by the sight of some pmts at a short distance—a species of bus¬ 
tard, large, and capital eating—I wandered from the roadside, and was 
getting within range of the game, when the mare that I was riding came 
head over heels. Flattering myself that this was entirely accident, I 
suppressed the lapsus^ but as she manifested a predilection towards the 
surface of the road during the day that could not be disguised, we found 
that we could no longer conceal it from ourselves, nor each other, that we 
were nearer the end of our horses than our journey. 

Our road lay along the base of a bold mountain barrier that appeared 
all rock and'stone, and reaching the foot of the pass of Fransche Hoek, we 
stopped at a neat little auberge kept by a quondam sailor, a Dane, who, 
producing an excellent lunch and some good wine, amused us the while 
as he walked up and down the room with his arms folded as if he were in 
the maintop, with a yariety of topics; more particularly dwelling upon the 
folly of the Danish government, at the bombardment of Copenhagen, in 
not listening to his advice, which would have enabled them to have made 
a mouthful of the British fleet. 

The valley of Fransche Hoek was first occupied by huguenot emi¬ 
grants. There are honoured names among the humble wine-growers of 
the Paarl district. In travgrsing Du Plessis Poort the name recalls the 
stirring scenes of the times of Henri Quatre, in which De Mornay Seig¬ 
neur Dn Plessis bore an honourable part, and upheld the huguenot cause 
till the passing of the e&ict qf Nantes. Whether those of the name who 
emigrated to the Cape at the revocation of that edict were descendants of 
the above worthy of the court of Henri Qiuitre, or of a certain Comte 
Du Plessis Preslin who was dispatched by the same monarch upon a 
bloody errand to the bower of the fair Gabrielle, or of any other *nistorical 
Du PI iessis, is perhaps recorded in their family annals. There is, at any 
rate, a fable which we picked up at a canter, and which I gpve “ currente 
calamo*' that Napoleon,jvhen ancient nobles were at a premium at his 
court, sent to the head of the Du Plessis at the Cape, with offers of riches 
and honours if he would re-migrate to Paris and resume the station of his 
forefathers. The emperor’s emis^ai^ found the Du Plessis, an humble 
farmer, in his vineyard in the desert: but, with the station the spirit of 
his forefathers had gone from him—the phlegm of the boor had suc¬ 
ceeded to the fire of the Frenchman—he was deaf to the calls of ambi¬ 
tion, and preferred that his children and his children’s children should 
continue their lowly occupation of brewing Cape Madeira in the wilder¬ 
ness to the temptations of a more dazzling career. 

The road through the pass of Fransche Hoek, though steep, is ad¬ 
mirably laid out; and as the track of the old road is visible throughout, 
now mounting over some towgring peak, now ducking into an abyss be¬ 
low, the comparison furnishes the laudator temporia acti with a practical 
confutation^at least upon the subject of road-making. It was intensely 
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hot iremounting the pass; when we reached the crest, it was still hottef; 
descending into the valley, the oblique sun made us reel in our saddles, 
but when we reached the sandy flats below, it could no longer be ei^dured. 
After several weary miles, being ahead of the party, I pulled up at a 
rivulet, withou||p rarm in sight, and off-saddled. X?j^n overhauling our 
saddle-bags, we found that we had brought with us from the Dsne’s an 
immense turkey, which that worthy had assured us was as tender as a 
pullet. We promised ourselves a feast, but scarcely had the tempting 
fragments been removed from the wooden spits upon which they had been 
roasted round the fire, before we discovered what, if we had had the 
slightest skill in henwifry, we might have easily known before, that the 
Dane had imposed upon our inexperience the venerable progenitor of all 
the turkey cocks within twenty miles—a King Priam among turkey 
cocks—out of whose sinews might have been spun harp-strings, and upon 
whose obdurate breast a four-pair of jaws’ masticating pow’er might have 
been employed for an unlimited period in vain. * Our cup of bitterness 
was only prevented from overflowing by the grotesque gestures and self- 
communing of our follower, who was tugging away at a third limb out¬ 
side the tent. His countenance was at all times a rare specimen of the 
tragi-comic; he had the Scythian features of the aborigin^ Irish, with a 
slight cross of the bull dog; and he had used his jaws throughout as a third 
hand. Those teeth that had succeeded hitherto in loosening the hardest 
knots, and in holding the tent steady in pitching, blfew it never so wildly, 
were totally baffled on the body of that turkey cock—what could we ex¬ 
pect from ours; fortunately, bread and wine yeb remained, and a few 
vegetables. Starting the next morning through a deep sandy country', 
the road to Stellenbosch was before us ; to our right the village of Pearl 
and Drakenstein. We looked wistfully down this, the finest part of the 
colony, emeralded with vineyards, but we turned again to survey our 
horses, shook our heads, and followed the high-road in silence. 

At Stellenbosch, a pretty' Dutch town, the landlord of the hotel re¬ 
fused to take us in, alleging that he was afr^d of our country horses, the 
glanders and horse-sickness being abroad. I believe he was still more 
afraid of ourselves—we certainly by this time presented a very burglarious 
aspect; ihe horse that 1 rode gave up in despair as we passed the last 
houses of the town, and fell twice before we could reach a spot fit for an 
outspan. 

Stellenbosch is a favourite resort of the Indian employes, who migrate 
to the Cape for the regeneration of their constitutions; the effect of the 
climate is extraordinary. An unhappy cargo arrives in the last stage of 
lemon-coloured emaciation. The cadaverous group, each with a Stras¬ 
bourg liver under his arm, or none at all, is distributed through 
the farms to graze among the vineyards, drink milk quantum suf. and 
drawl Cape Dutch to the young frows. In a fortnight or three weeks they 
find themselves so blown out by the first, bleached by the second, and 
cheered by the last, that it is said their own dogs bark at them as they 
get up in the morning. The grape and milk system to the Indians at 
the Cape is the nearest possible approach to the waters of perpetual 
youth. 

By an alchemy, in which soldier servants are adepts, our exemplary fol¬ 
lower had contrived, though apparently ?lose to our heels, in passing 
through the town, to convert some of ms money into Cape brandy, and 
retiring into the recesses of the bush at our resting-place, he soon reduced 
Aug .— VOL. iixxvii. NO. ccevni. 2 i 
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to a glorious state of oblivion; when the time arrived for ooi^tmu- 
ing our journey, he was with, difikulty traced to his repeat, with greater 
difficulty roused, and with still greater difficulty got to mount, and keep 
on horseback as far as thepext fum, where we spent the evening in examin¬ 
ing the boor’s establishment for wine-making, and teatedjKhe contents of 
eight nkghty ledgers^ which were placed on end in a row. In as imposing 
an attitude as the celebrated ton in the cellars of the Castle of Heidelberg. 

The next morning we descended into the Cape flats, along a deep 
sandy road, running through shifUnghilkoksof sand partially grown over 
with proteas, tall rushes, and an endless variety of heaths, for which the 
neighbourhood of Cape Town is celebrated, with numerous floivering 
bulbs; several projects for reclaiming, or taking in the Cape Flats, have 
produced more bad puns than good land. 

We now passed over a broad tract of s&nd without any herbage what¬ 
ever, crossed the Salt River, and pursuing a road which skirted the sea 
shore, began to perceive that we were approaching the end of our journey, 
by meeting several equipages driven by Malay coachmen, with conical 
hats, and drafivn by well-bred horses with action very different from what 
we had lately been accustomed to see. We shortly found ourselves enter¬ 
ing the Castle Barracks, where the carry arms of a grenadier sentry an¬ 
nounced to us that we were recognised through our Cape ruffian garb. 

Of the horses that had borne us through our seven weeks’ wandering, 
with an activity that bad only latterly begun to fail, and upon very uncer¬ 
tain feeding; by dint of watching, stitching, and stuffing my saddle 
at intervals, I had brought in my three with sound backs, but then 
they had four broken knees among them, the others had all sore backs, 
but they had, perhaps, fewer broken knees in proportion. For their sub¬ 
sequent fate, my mare, notwithstanding the dilapidated state of her per¬ 
sonal charms, having been put into a large stable, caused such a sensation 
among the horses, that she was voted a nuisance, and passed into the hands 
of a Malay; he of the countenance, was also disposed of by the servants, 
a third died the day after, but the rest lived to recover and do good service. 
For ourselves, the bush life had chased away lameness and rheumatism 
both from myself and my companion, and I record it as a singular fact, 
that having scarcely ever slept under a roof for the last four months the 
first night that I now did so 1 awoke next morning with a cold. 

It was due, perhaps, more to the novelty of our Scythian mode of tra¬ 
velling through tracts wheje all nature spoke a language so different from 
any tmng European, that enough of excitement had been kept up to 
render'our excursion one of pleasure even to the last day. In recalling to 
mind the distances we had traversed aq^d the adventures of our route, there 
were wild scenes of barbarism along the frontier, among which imagination 
loved to loiter—there was a sylvan seclusion among the valleys of the 
Knysna in which it loved to repose—and that headlong gallop after the 
herd of mountain zebra was well worthy of another journey; but it must 
be confessed that the general impression in travelling through deserts so 
thinly peopled was one of desolation; a brown path apparently without 
end through twenty miles of dreary plain, waiving with the blossoms of 
the amaryllb and Africander, then a stream and a straggling farm; twenty 
more miles of bush and korroo,jthen a valley and another barbarous abode, 
these are the characteristics of a thousand miles of South African scenery; 
the mischances of the route alone to relieve the monotony, or the unfre¬ 
quent apparition of strange forms of animal life. 
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(EUPHRATES EXPXHITION.) 

By W. Fhancis Amswo^H, Esq. 

A Hysena hnnt—Valley of the Shapnr River—The Pass of Mullu—Plain of 
Khaist—Pass of KumaFiJ—Salt Inline—^The Turks’ Pass—Persian Summer 
Palace-Sculptures of Timur K'lian—The Girls’ Pass—The Art of dining 
in, Farsistau—The Old Woman's Pass—Plain of. Almonds—Sculptured 
Lions—Plain of Shiraz. 

We qwoke in our last on the extravagantly hot plains of the Da- 
shistan, our head pillowed in the fragments of a water-melon, and in a 
few minutes having recovered from our surprise, "i^ere mounted and en 
route over the same level burning plains. Notwithstanding the reiterated 
complaints made by preceding travellers of the poverty, dreariness, soli¬ 
tude, and heat of these plains, we were delighted with the novelty of 
the scene. No one is bound to mould his sensations by those of otners, 
and for ourselves our journey across the Dashistau was one unalloyed 
pleasure. The novelty and the variety of the forms of animal and vege¬ 
table life presented an untarrying source of interest and admiration. 
Animal life on these hot plains is indeed extremely prolific. As the 
break of day began to unveil the far-off horizon, troops of gazelles were 
to be seen browsing on the scanty herbage in almost every direction ; 
flights of bustards rose on our approach, gigantic lizards (Amelva), about 
two feet in length occasionally shot across the path ; the bright-hued bee- 
eater screeched above our heads, while the beautiful blue-crow sat on the 
prickly thorn silently watching us as we passed by. As evening ap¬ 
proached numerous jackalls and hyaenas began ^to prowl about. The 
exceeding indifference of the latter to the presence of man was the cause 
of my being placed in a most undignified position before the dragoman 
and muleteer. We had passed Barazg^n, the residence of Ali Khan, 
who is considered to be one of the most powerful chieftains in the Da- 
shishtan,* and were approaching Dalaki, not far from the foot of the hills, 
when the imperturbable prbximity of a bristly old hyajna exdted an un¬ 
controllable desire to make a closer acquaintance with so suriy-looking 
an antagonist. My pistols were loaded for other purposes, so not wish¬ 
ing to use them 1 drew my sword, and trotted up rather to see how near 
the beast would let me come t^u^ with any other view, but as the 
animal scarcely condescended to move off at more than a walking pace, 
I put my mule to a quicker step, and thinking I might come up with 
him got somewhat excited with the chase. The mule I rode was a sorry 
Bushire hack, the plain was irregular and stony; 1 had just got up witli 
the grizzly quadruped, and was lianging over tne mule’s neck to take a 
cut at him, when the beast went down upon both knees, and sent his 
rider sprawling below the liymna’s nose, his sword-arm extended and hia 
knees in contact with a stone, and that so rudely as for a moment to make 
the head reel round as in sea-sickness. The magnanimous, albeit ill- 
looking animal, did not take advantage of*the fallen position of his foe, 
but moved off with a look of extreme contempt. The attendants were 
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all*thi8 while enjoying my discomfiture from the road, nor did they^ffer 
to come to my assistance. The Persians like the French, do English 
travellera the honour of considering them to be all either mad or eccen¬ 
tric, an<r this was looked upon as a slight fit from which I should recover 
after a few moment^’ quiet. It was dark before we reached Dalaki, and 
just as Fwas about selectini'a spot on the outskirts of the village for a 
few hours repose, I heard jinaoise as of some one hurrying on a party on 
horseback, with hasty ejaculations followed by occasional applications of 
a whip. This could be nothing else than another eccentric English¬ 
man, so I hailed, and my surmises turned out correct. It was an officer 
on his way from Teheran to India, whipping his black-capped guard of 
Tajiks before him, being desirous, with the moderation so peculiar to our 
countrymen, of reaching Bushire, a distance of forty-eight miles, that 
same night. 

Dalaki is celebrated for its bitumen fountains, this useful substance 
oozing out upon the surface of the water in several distinct springs or 
wells at the foot of the hills, where it is carefully collected by the pro¬ 
prietors. The next day we were to enter upon the Sirhur, or hilly 
and comparatively cool country. These hills are a portion of that great 
belt of rocks and mountains which stretches away from the Indian ocean 
to the Taurus—the long range of the Persian Apennines, inhabited by 
so many different living tribes, Kurds, Chaldeans, and Jews—and which 
reveals so many relics*of an obscure and little-explored antiquity within 
its wild and rocky recesses. 

The entrance into this region of hills was characteristic enough. It 
was a narrow stony pass with walls of rock on either side, and a stream 
struggling among fallen blocks for .a bridle path. By this first pass we 
gained the valley of the Shapur river, which I found at this season of 
the year to be too salt to be palatable, and vihich yet abounded in fish, 
of which numerous pie-bald king-fishers were making an abundant re¬ 
past. The valley of the river was replete with various and beautiful 
scenery. At its entrance was*an artificial tower, but uninhabited. The 
cliffs on either side rose up to a height varying from four to five hundred 
feet, and were not less remarkable for their bizarre stratification and 
fiexuous contortions, than fbr their bright and contrasted colour^. The 
path led along the bed of the river, which was soon wedged in by the 
approaching cliffs, and we passed under the arch of a broken-down 
bridge, on which sat a lonely cormorant, and a little beyond, at a second 
ruin of a bridge, we forde'd the river and commenced the ascent of the 
first of the Kotuls, as the passes are called, this one being the Kotul-i- 
Mullu, and of the appalling charaoUr of which a good idea may be ob¬ 
tained from a drawing in Fraser’s “ Persia.” “ The traveller,” says that 
distinguished traveller in reference to this pass, “ has sometimes to guide 
his horse along the slippery surface of a projecting ledge; at others, sud¬ 
denly climbing or as rapidly descending, he must thread his way among 
the crevices of huge unshapely blocks hurled from lofty peaks above, and 
which seemed placed to forbid the passage either of man or beast. The 
track formed by the feet of passengers, unaided in the least by art, re¬ 
sembles the dry bed of a torrent, and actually passes for miles among the 
ruins of the overhanging mountains. These assume the boldest and most 
fantastic shapes ; sometimes seeming ready to close over head, at other 
points dbclosing numerous ravines and hoUows, fvhence occasionally 
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trickles a salt stream to pollute the clear river. No vegetation enliVbns 
the gray-yellow rocks, except a few bushes of the wild almond; and the 
grotesque forms of the surrounding cliffs, the peaks and mas|e8 riven 
from the native mountain, and standing forth in the pale moonlight—for 
to avoid the scorching heat of day, the passage of, this Kotul is most 
commonly made by night—together with black, mysterious^hadows 
of the deep ravines, form a picture whicwBe traveller will not easily 
forget.” 


These “black, mysterious shadows” of this strange fantastic pass are 
not at all exaggerated figures, and such an impression had they upon'my¬ 
self, that when, on gaining the summit of the pass, the forms of two 
armed Persians, guardians of the place, made their appearance among the 
rocks, there were only two feelings upon the subject, either that they 
were robbers, or something unreal, fit companions for such unearthly 
scenery and chaotic confusion. 

Two ruined towers stand at the head of the pass, which is succeeded 
by the plain of Khaist, or Konar Tacht, elevated about a thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. This is a fine open plain, about ten miles wide, 
for the most part cultivated, with here and there villages embosomed in 
date groves, and a caravanserai by the way-side. I spread my carpet in 
one of these groves, whereupon the chief of the village came and pressed 
me hard to sleep in his house, and when I declined, told me he could not 
be answerable for my safety if I slept out. This was an old tale and was 
utterly disregarded, much to the annoyance of the dragoman and mule¬ 
teer, who always preferred the heat and insects of an interior to the cool¬ 
ness and imaginary terrors of an out-door bivouac. 

A rocky, but wooded, district led us down from the Plain of Khaist to 
the valley of the Shapur river, the bed of which we again followed for a 
short time. At length after winding by the side of a ridge of rock which 
rises almost vertically from the river, we found ourselves at the foot of the 
Kotul-i-Kumarij, the second of these rem^rkabie defiles. It was a very 
narrow fissure, up the perpendicular sides of which the road ascended like 
a climbing snake, and on the slippery surface of which the traveller is 
secured by a parapet skilfully thrown athwart the salient and re-entering 
anglesj»for a false step would hurl man and horse into a frightful abyss. 
It was in this pass that Kuriin Khan finally defeated Azad Khan, and by 
his after treatment of an enemy, converted him into an attached friend. 

At the summit of this pass, the road is carried by an arched causeway 
across a rivulet of salt water, in which the mules, fatigued by the toilsome 
ascent, and drooping beneath a summer sun, sought in vain to quench 
their thirst. As the defile of Mullu,*terminated upon the Plain of Khaist, 
so that of Kumaiij leads to a plain of the same name. This is the distinctive 
feature of these passes, which are but so many steps of one gigantic 
“ ladder,” rising from the sea to the interior uplands of central Persia. 
This is the term used by the historians of Alexander the Great to describe 
these passes, more particularly thnt of the Kal’ah Sifin. 

The plain of Kumarij was about eight miles in length and five or six in 
width, upon the way-side was a ruinous caravanserai, and a little to the 
north the village of Kumarij, close by which is a mine of salt, which I 
turned off the great road to explore. Tljere were two beds, one of which 
was upwards of forty feet in thickness, and of a degree of purity and trans¬ 
parency that far exceeded any thing that 1 had before seen. 
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‘At the further extreralty of the plain the ruins of old Kumarij stcirted 
thfe hill-side, and a sleepy tower with a few tall trees, apparently shadow¬ 
less be^jeath a vertical sun, pointed to where the plain narrowed to a 
rocky pass, designated as the Teng-i-Turkan, or Turks* defile, another 
step in this long enduring ascent. Although this pass was the least pre¬ 
cipitous. of any, the road w|^ery stony and slippery, so much so that one 
of our mules fell, and cu^^ portion of the integuments clear off the 
frontal bone. This pass was shaded in parts, and within it were also 
some springs of good water. Beyond, the country opened upon the plain 
of Shapur, at the western extremity of which are the ruins of the Sasanian 
city, of same name, where the river issues from a mountain girt valley, 
while to the south, the valley of Kazerun stretches away to a lake that 
apparently receives the waters of Dasht Arjun, which are subterranean at 
their origin, and subterranean during the greater part of their course. 

About three miles frpm the pass was a guard-house, in front of which a 
group of idle, ill-dressed soldiers were reclining beneath a tree. The ser¬ 
geant of the guard approached me, rubbing his thumb and forefinger, after 
the fashion of an Arab plunderer, and insisting, in which he was backed 
by the dragoman, that it was customary to give backshish. I accordingly 
dealt out a Karuni which he tossed in tne air with such ineffable contempt, 
that I rode up and took it away from him, somewhat to the surprise of 
himself and his companions. The same afternoon we reached the town of 

a. 4 

Kazerun which is situated nearly half way up the valley. 

My arrival at this town (June 28th, 1836), was attended by a curious 
circumstance. I had just dismounted, and was standing in the vestibule 
of an Armenian merchant’s house, when there came a violent shock 
of an earthquake from the north-east. The heat had been oppressive all 
day, the sky cloudless, with a slight breeze from the north-west. This 
valley appears to be particularly fertile in such phenomena, and it is to 
their frequent recurrence, added to constant civil warfare, that it owes its 

{ >resent dilapidated condilion., It is, however, still a pleasant, cleanly- 
ooking town, and has left lively impressions of a delightful spot, and of 
an hospitable and kindly treatment. The buildings are of stone, and the 
walls are mostly white-washed, which imparts to the town a very clean 
appearance. Nearly every court-yard has also its palm-tree. I‘was en¬ 
abled to spread my carpet in one of these cleam paved courts, with a bub¬ 
bling fountain in the centre, and thus avoid the much-dreaded inte¬ 
rior. I had scarcely beenjseated when an unknown friend sent me a 
present of apples, while an Armenian amused me with imitations of the 
gallant Persian Ambassador, Sir John Malcolm. 

In the evening I took a stroll to the summer palace of one of the 
exiled Persian princes who visited this country some years back. 
The wings of the garden were occupied by pomegranate trees and laurel, 
and the side-walks were lined with cypress and roses. In the centre were 
some straight avenues of fine orange trees. There were no flowering 
plants. The pathway was made of pebbles imbedded in excellent cement, 
and so raised as to afford a dry walk when the garden should, as is usual 
in these countries, be flooded in the evenings. The summer-house itself 
was nearly tumbled to pieces by the frequent earthquakes. 

When i awoke the foliowingnmoming, a young female was very civilly 
fanning me, but the opening of my eyes was a sigpial for a rapid retreat, 
and 1 had to leave Kazerun without tne opportunity being afforded to me 
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of r^arding or thanking the unsojight-for attention. At the southtm 
extremity of the valley of Kazerun, we came to an abrupt rocky termi¬ 
nation of the westerly range of hills, from the foot of which issued an 
abundant stream of water, while close by was a neat caravanserai, rfnd upon 
the rock itself a rude sculpture representing Timur Khan, the youngest 
of the before mentioned exiled brothers, witl^ tame lion, a priest^ and at¬ 
tendants by his side. The figures were allw>loured. When 1 met the 
princes some time afterwards, Timur spoke of this bas-relief with con¬ 
siderable pride. 

Beyond this rock with painted sculptures, the traveller approaches an 
amphitheatre of rocks, and the road begins to rise gradually till it reaches 
the foot of a mural precipice, up the face of which it is carried in a zig¬ 
zag direction. This is the Kotul-i-<focAfer, or Girls’ Passage—a close 
similarity of words to our daughter —and it is among the most pic¬ 
turesque in this succession of defiles. The masses of rock are not de¬ 
tached as in so many others, but they start in bdld relief from deep and 
half-illumined recesses, and succeed one another in rugged and fantastic 
forms, decorated with an infinite variety of wild flowers, and enlivened 
by bright-coloured snakes and lizards, and birds of beauteous plumage. 
This pass was brought to its present secure state by two merchants, 
whose caravans were constantly suffering loss by so dangerous an ascent 
or descent. The descent to the westward was gentle and easy. On this 
way there was a guard-house, and close by the tomb ^ of a holy man, 
where the muleteer stopped to pray. A little beyond this point, a pros¬ 
pect of exceeding beauty presented itself. This was a valley everywhere 
covered with spreading oak trees, which advanced some distance up the 
side of the green hills that encompassed it as with a frame-work. It 
was designated to me as the vale of Abdui, and Frazer calls it by the 
same name, but the Baron de Bode says, its correct name is Desht-Ber, 
Abdui being only the name of a village. 

The pleasure of travelling through this shad)iand delightful forest, was 
much marred by the ferocious attacks of 'gigantic flies upon the mul^, 
and we had not proceeded far before we met a mule coming from the 
opposite direction, covered with dust and foam, and driven almost mad 
from min. It carried two panniers, liaving most ungallantl)^ deposfled 
their contents on the road. A little further on we found a pillow, then 
another, and finally,we came up with two disconsolate damsels, who, 
never having been accustomed to use their feet as means of progression, 
were slowly assisting themselves on with poles, which seemed more like 
young trees than ordinary walking-sticks. How they could ever over¬ 
take their mules, appeared to me e most puzzling question. Leaving 
this puzzle, however, to be solved by fate, we turned the mules to ^ass m 
a pleasant glade, while the dragoman repaired to a neighbounng village in 
search of dinner. Now, as this is an important subject to the traveller, 
as those who have a genius for aristological science, as Mr. Walker used 
to designate it, have little to exercise their powers of invention and com¬ 
bination upon, under such circumstances, I would venture to point out 
here that there is much in such extempore repasts that is susceptible of 
tasteful arrangement, and deserving of meditation. It is to be observed, 
that simplicity which should be adhered to upon principles of genei^ 
Hygene, as well as from good taste, butVhich in these countries merely 
evidences a rare respect for the assimilatory organisation, can only be 
fetally transgressed under the circumstances we now speak of. Decidedly 
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tkj best ouverture to a wayside repast, is, when procurable, a i^ater- 
melon, not cut in slices, as is done by some neophytes, but eat like an 
egg, one end being cut off, and the cellular parenchyma within extricated 
with a fSrooden spoon—that of the pear tree is the best—the roseate fluid 
percolating all the time to the bottom, and affording a fragrant beverage 
when ^e first proceedin^is over. For a second course, a cold fowl, 
with slices of snake cuce*ber, can be recommended; and for hors 
d’ceuvres, the most refreshing are, sour milk with chopped sage or rose- 
leaves, also eaten with a pear-spoon, or cucumbers smothered in sour 
cream. In Farsistan, ice can generally be obtained to add to these cool¬ 
ing preparations, which may also be flavoured with rose-water. For 
desert, the most easily procured dainties are prepared cream flaked with 
sugar, fresh bitter almonds, iced rose-water, sweetened with honey, and 
fragrant with the aroma of mountain thyme and absinth. Bread is made 
of acorns, and must be avoided. Sometimes a species of bec-a-figue can 
be obtained. They must be cooked on a skewer of cedar only. The 
young onion is in these countries less ardent than with us. Many little 
additions to ipakc up the “ poetry of a repast” may also be occasionally 
obtained, as a bunch of delicious grapes, suspended for an hour under the 
moistened frond of a date-tree, figs served up in cream, dates lightly 
fried in olive-oil, or apricot-paste dissolved in fresh milk. The repast is 
invariably followed by the kalliyun ; but wine, even of Shiraz, should 
not be partaken of tiK nightfall, and is better avoided altogether when 
the aristological studerit is “ dining out,” that is to say, by the way-side. 

The next ridge, that separated the Desht-Ber from the Desht-Arjun, 
was not passed without toil. There were seven long miles of ascent, 
and four of descent, across the loftiest range that the traveller meets with 
in passing from the sea to the interior. The road was not so steep, 
however, as it was stony, and the rocks were on all sides clad with shrubs 
and trees. At the summit of this pass there was a caravanserai, and, 
not far from it, some abiindant springs, depositing deep incrustations of 
travertino ; and among the flowering plants around, the common brook 
weed (sa?noliis valerandi) awakened pleasing reminiscences of home. 
This pass is called the Kotul-i-Pir-i-Znn, or the (Bd Woman’s pass. 
From the summit the different ranges of hills that have been surmounted 
by successive defiles and steps, appear like the frozen waves of a stormy 
sea, pointing their bare-splintci’ed crests to the sf^uthward. When the 
Baron de Bode crossed the PIr-i Zun, in the month of January, the chain 
was covered with snow, wWlst in the Desht-Ber vegetation was green, 
and the air balmy and warm. The temperature of the spring, at the 
summit of the pass, was 59 degrees Fahrenheit. The mean temperature 
for the first fortnight in July, at Bushlre, was 86 degrees. At Dalaki, in 
the Dashistan, June 26th, the thermometer stood at 96 degrees ; and 
July lOtb, 98 degrees in the shade. This would indicate to the pass an 
elevation of little less than 3000 feet. 

As we descended towards the plain of Aijun, through a thin forest of 
oak, the flies bit the mules so severely, that their guardian lost his tem- 
• per, and upbraided me in loud terms for travelling in the day, in oppo¬ 
sition to all Persian custom. I had, however, no choice, as the chief 
object of my journey was to examine the geological structure of these 
passes, and I could not have toid a sandstone from a limestone by night. 

The plain of Desht-Arjun is so called from the abundance of the 
wild almond, which covers whole tracts of hilly land to the eastward. 
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Thef)lain itself is grassy, and gives nourishment to numerous herdskof 
cattle and flocks of sheep. The studs of the late Firman Firmah, the 
Viceroy of Farsistan, and father of the exiled princes, used to graze here, 
and the young princes themselves often visited this spot for the purpose of 
sport, there being abundance of game, birds, boars, and wild beasts, in 
the neighbouring wood-clad mountains. At the fufther end, or north¬ 
easterly extremity of the plain, we arrivedfat a delightful 8p(ft, where 
numerous streams of pellucid water flowed from out of gaping caverns, 
situate at an inaccessible height on the vertical face of a precipice, while 
the waters flowed downwards, beneath tlie shade of trembling willows 
and far-spreading chinars, towards a lake that occupies the easterly ex¬ 
tremity of the plain. This spot is deemed sacred; and close by is a 
mosque, beyond which is a cemetery in which are several rudely-sculp¬ 
tured lions. The lion appears to have been the favourite funereal orna¬ 
ment in Farsistan and Luristan, as the black ram is in the old cemeteries 
of Aprbijan, at Tabriz and Salmast. The lion* is, indeed, essentially 
Persian, while the ram is Turkoman, the chief tribe among whom was 
well known as the Kara Kayanlu, or “ the Black Ram.” 

To the eastward was a largo village of about three hundred houses, 
but it appears to be only inhabited during the summer months, for De 
Bode found the villagers, in the winter-time, at Khan-i-Zenund. We 
ascended from this delightful spot to an elevated and gently-undulating 
country, passing a round tower on the summit *pf the Sineh Sifid, or 
“ white breast,” and gaining thence the banks of a pleasant mountain- 
stream which abounded in fish. We reached Khan-i-Zeuund at about 
two o’clock in the morning of the last day of June, and the thermometer 
being at 41 deg., the sensation of cold was so intense, after leaving, only 
a few days before, the plains of the Dashistau, that I was glad to get off 
my mule and walk at a brisk pace. Such great vicissitudes of tempera¬ 
ture have a great influence on the character of the vegetation, which was 
both various and remarkable in these distiicts,^and which, from beneath 
a shrubbery of dwarf oak, almond, and aJtragalus, presented an infinite 
variety of flowering plants, among the most curious of which were pinks 
and carnations growing in tufts and various-branched species, the asa- 
foctida jind gum ammoniac plants, the Tartarian statice, splendid holly¬ 
hocks, gorgeous frltillarias, and beautiful gentians, and I observed a 
superb species of inichauxla, differing totally from the only known species, 
and which is the more curious as Andrew Michaux himself travelled 
this road. 

The passage of a low range of hills led us from these wild but flowery 
tracts into a mountain-environed plain of great extent and exceeding 
beauty. Streams of water were carried over the soil in every direction 
for purposes of irrigation, the land was tilled and marked out in definite 
portions, the mules began to wade through submerged rice-fields, which 
were dotted with white vultures, feeding apparently on frogs and snakes; 
the road gradually became more distinct; ranges of tall poplars, pro¬ 
longed in a sweeping direction, marked the course of a distant stream, 
and at length we espied, at intervals breaking through the thickets of 
cypress and pomegranates, the battlemented walls of a city, and then, 
peering above a vast and irregular extent of wood, and grove, and gar¬ 
den, the lofty minarets and glittering doifies of the renowned Shiraz; the 
hum of human voices began to break upon the ear, and the wearied 
mules, as well as ourselves, became at the same time sensible of our 
approach to a great city. 
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JUDITH. 

BY CHARLES HOOTON. 

I. 

Childhood retains a Vtsion of Paradise, and strives to realise it—Eve is born again in 
her Children — Love—Every Generation falls again. 

Who but remembers, when a child. 

That inner, self-contain’d deliglit 
With which, in summer woodland wild, 

While suns shone bare and clouds were white. 

He crouch’d beneath the stooping boughs 
That to his baby fancy made 
Some bow’r of bliss, some fairy house, 

With walls of chequer’d green and shade ? 

So all have felt; yet known not, this 
Angelic joy beyond all price. 

The poor fragmental instinct is, 

By which we cling to Paradise! 

Eve, in the infant, lingers still 

Behictant round her native bow'rs ; 

And from life’s vale views Eden’s hill, 

Denied to erring feet of ours! 

But as*the brain grows worldly old 
This dream of ante-life retires: 

The cheated heart falls still and cold, 

And Eden with our youth expires. 

Then, as along life’s path we go,— 

Our backs upon The Garden turn’d,— 

With bleeding feet and eyes of woe. 

Still more our primal loss is mourn’d. 

Yet by tlutiway we haply meet— 

To cheer us An our desert track— 

Another wanderer from the seat 
Of Paradise behind our back. 

’Tis Love o’ertakes us on the way, 

And brightly essays to recall 
Unto the soul that glorious day • 

Wherein it dwelt before its fall. 

Alas, ye simjile sons of men I 

And wo for you, ye daughters fair!— 

Each generation falls again. 

For Satan, though unseen, is there. 


II. 

Pictures the Intensity of my Love for Judith. 

Had 1 raz’d winkless at the sun, 

I had not grown nv>re densely blind 
Of these black orbs, or more undone. 
Than, gazing on her, grew my mind. 

She had no errors, knew no wrong. 

In my infatuated sight: 

She’d no deception on her tongue, 

And nothing did that was not right. 
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If she said white was black, to me 
’Iwas so ; and sooty grew the snows: 

For I tlirough her aione could see.-—• 

Of such a love such madness grows. 

She pass’d along the earth alone : > 

Mone like her of her kind I saw. 

So sweeps across yon starry zone 
Some bright unusual thing of awe. 

No wealth for her too lavish seem’d ; 

Too delicate, or rich, or rare. 

Yet it adorn’d her not, I deem’d. 

But she adorn’d what she would wear. 

Though beauty’s forms are infinite. 

And each in kind excels the rest. 

Against my better reason, yet 

Her kind of beauty was the best. > 

And though all rich in tints and dyes. 

Of differing shades are differing fair ; 

The blushes of life’s morning skies 
Upon her clieeks had no compeer. 

In majesty of life and light. 

Above th’ horizon of my soul. 

She rose to banish sorrow’s night. 

And rule my world with bright control. 

No artful pipe of human skill. 

Nor Nature’s sweetest throated bird. 

Such meaning music utter’d, still. 

As from her lips divine I heard. 

So, passive in my strength I bent. 

And chain’d in willing weakness, smiled. 
My vanish’d pow’r to her was lent,— 

She led me as they lead a child.« 

I felt no will, and no desire ;* 

Or only wish’d the same as she: 

Absorbed by that involving fire 
Wherein I lost identity. 

Such was my love, when love began.— 
Would, fike beginnings had like ends !—- 
Vice iS indigenous in man. 

And fiends the soonest enter friends. 

Who love intense, can hate no less : 

Who highest soar n^ay sink as deep.— 

This woman’s heart is hard to guess. 

For he may win who cannot keep ! 

III. 

Attainment is not necessarily Satisfaction. 
Where is it most this er]^or lies? 

In things themselves, or in our breast ? 
The prize when gain'd may prove no prize. 
And heav’n no heav’n when once possess’d. 

Perfection must in seeking be : 

And happiness, in its purffuit. 

We spend our years to raise the tree,— 

A moment serves to pluck the fruit. 
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So things possess’d are next to lost, 

Since value by possession sinks : 

And less the object than the cost 
It is, whereof the seeker thinks* 

Thes is it with the multitude : 

Not so with men whose hearts are wise.— 

They know there’s ruin in the blood, 

And treason in the brightest eyes. 

What! where’s the law that may forbid 
Those asking eyes that beckon’d you. 

From arching so the tassell’d lid. 

That it shall beckon others too ? 

O ! I have labour'd in that mine ; 

And know the worth of diamonds well. 

They may be true,—that pair of thine,— 

But tiiose of hers were false as liell. 

The pearls, but not the fish, are rare :— 

These fleshly pearls are merely paste. 

* Be warn’d, young merchant:—have a care, 

Nor throw your heart away in waste. 

Do not my deeds, but as I say: 

My words are much the best of me. 

1 uttei^ wisdom day by day. 

But folly do as frequently. 

Two giants thus have kept at war— 

Flesh and the soul,—since life began : 

Though both imperfect masters are, 

The spirit is the better man. 

IV. 

/ marry Judith—Our briejHappiness — She proves False, and my Friend treacherous. 

We who^ our mothers bore for two, 

rirst love attd then the church made one. 

One half retain’d the pow’r to do 

What t’other half had wish’d not done. 

She held my honour in her hands— 

A treasure rare, in doubtful keeping !— 

Too heavy loads may break their, bands. 

And Sin will watch for Virtue slee^'ing. 

Sin has a sp^ial taste for beauty, 

And fascination lives in ruin. 

There’s no attraction in one’s duty. 

But deep tcraptatictos m undoing. 

In happiness we liv’d awhile, 

As live two birds tliat on a spray 

Have newly built, in some sweet isle. 

That needs no tenants more than they : 

And in each other c^entred see 
Ail love that heav’n has had to spare 

From its own sun of purity, 

To light this lower world of care. 

But through the darken’d sky that lowers 
Around life's*ruins, dust, and ashes, 

Tlie longest happiness of ours. 

Like lightning, but breaks out in flashes! 
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I was as they who cities rear 
On palsied, false, volcanic ground: 

The earthquake rattles deep; and where 
They stood, dead ruin lies around. 

I’d faith in friendship, next to. God ; 

That faith as pure as sunlight burn’d :* 

When lo! as turn’d the prophet’s rod. 

My friend into a serpent turn'd. 

Be shunn’d the face that nothing shows 
or what is passing in the brain : 

But blest those eyes that all disclose. 

Transparent as a crystal pane. 

Yet why it conies that love and sin— 

The frightful with the fair—should go 
Together thus, as though akin. 

Doth trouble mortal wit to know. . 

Some looks there are, however new' 

To simple man,—in woman’s eyes 
More eloquent than tongues, whereto 
The bounding blood alone replies. 

Such did I chance, by chance, to see— 

And would to heav'n I had not seen !— 
Pass,—to my lasting misery, , 

My Judith and tliis friend between. 

Both false ! —And I, the cheated fool, 

The tickled trout,—the ass asleep!— 

The butt for jest and ridicule,— 

’Twas I that won, and could not keep I 

Ay, laugh !—sneer at me,—scoff, and gibe: — 

I’m sport legitimate and fair! 

The meanest clown may gall pay kibe,— 

Chous’d, trick’d, and swindled hy^my dear! 

My sweet!—my angel!—Pah, my devil 1 
My plague, my leprosy, my curse : 

My deep below hell’s lowest level, 

^nd worse than this, if there be worse! 

What itch or scab more foul than this? 

Wha* vice so vicious is, or black ? 

What rottenness more loathsome is? 

We'U kiss behind my husband's back ! 

Ay, kiss,—ling,—clasp,—be quick,—time flies ;— 
And deep this vitriol passion burns ! 

Let’s peer in one another’s eyes,— 

We cannot do’t when he returns! 

No, no 1—^beware!—This washy thing. 

This watery turnip of a man. 

This very mud o’ ih’ human spring. 

May seek for vengeance when he can. 

Ay, true! —This noodle, tame and sleek. 

Of gentle speech and simple biains. 

Has yet some courage on his ^leek. 

And liquid fire along his veins! 
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V. 

I wait for my Revenge, and adopt an old Stratagem. 

I waited. It is sweet to wait: 

To keep the dainty for the last; 

To grow an epicure in hate. 

And feel the feast is not^e^ past! 

This waiting doubles one's delight 
In bright reflections on the fact; 

And keenly edges appetite 

With action’s dream before the act. 

But, venom-swoln, we hasty grow ;— 

Tliis jealousy wont wait for long : 

It must in earnest strike the blow. 

And perish in revenge of wrong. 

A stratagem, grown long since stale, 

I yet resolv’d again to try ;— 

Like flsh, these women seldom fail 

The baits men caught their mothers by. 

' I plann’d a journey, and I made 
Long preparation for it too : 

Then, mov’d with seeming grief, I bade 
That woman false, as false adieu. 

But first the servants all I bought; 

Her trustiest page to me prov’d truer ; 

For, to my hiding-place he brought 
A letter written to iier wooer. 

** Meet me to nighC'—'twas thus it spoke — 

“ My hideous husband's gone at last. 

At dark-hour he beneath the ouk 

Where alt my best of life m pass'd.” 

Yes, madam ! you shall meet your lover— 

’Twill bf THE FIRST, though—not the second. 

And woe to yoif-when I uncover 
A deadlier viper than you reckon’d. 

That dark-hour shall be dark indeed ! 

Nor darker &’er passed o’er thy head ; 

Thou’lt own’t a privilege to bleed, 

And wish in vain that thou wert dead 1 

Thou still shall live—poor Virtue's lie^ 

A daylight sin, a guilty fame. 

Expos’d i* th’ sun, till thou niay’st die 
Of blushes, nakedness, and shame! 

VI. 

J disguise myself, waylay my Friend, and meet my oum Wife under the Oak. 

The page went to his journey’s end, 

And took the scroll for whom ’twas meant: 

I lim’d this twig to catch my friend. 

While on friend’s dishonour bent. 

It chanc’d a fordless river lay 

Between him and the place of meeting, 

1 plann'd to kilKiim on the way. 

And in hit dress give her the greeting. 
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Disguis’d, I took the boatman's place 
To ferry passing travellers over : 

I felt all bloodless grow my face 

When in my wherry stepp’d the lover. 

He knew me not, but I knew him; 

He took me for a simple man. 

• The night was growing rather dim. 

And darkly swift the river ran. 

I ne’er before a river saw. 

Nor since, nor e’er again shall see 

A simple river wear such awe 
As that that ev’ning wore to me. 

It look’d intensely undeHn’d ; 

It blobb’d and g\irgrd as if dying ; 

And strange dim things half seen, half blind. 
Seem'd on its surface to be lying. • 

The trees stood sharp against the skies. 

The copper skies were changing black : 

That fool saw Love before his eyes. 

But 1 saw Death behind his back. 

Untliought on and at one fell blow 
I swept him into his for ever, 

I stripp’d, then let his carcass go 
Down, cold to cold, into the river. 

He knew not who had done *t nor why : 

Nor did it matter much—enough 

Had he to do just then to die 
Untroubl’d with all other stuflf*. 

Thus half the sin was wip’d away : 

1 took the sinner’s cap and cloak. 

And in the thicken’d twilight gray 
False Judith met beneath the oak* 

• 

VII. 

The Meeting — The 2tesult—The final Punishment of Judith. 

I heard her light and sinful feet 
Haste eagerly along to crime; 

And thoughtf my wilf^ul lieart would beat 
The ifecret out before its time. 

Before my mind rose other hours. 

Unlike—and yet most like !—to this; 

Ere Sin had trampl’d o® life's flow’rs. 

And cast us down this dire abyss. 

When we were young, and youthl}' pure !— 

When Faith spun on an endless chain; 

When Truth itself could not be truer. 

In hearts undarken’d yet with pain ! 

Oh GooT'rhou know'st nfine agony 1 
Heard’st in my soul my unheard groans ; 

Saw’st tears no mortal eye might see. 

And rare as dew distill’d from stones. 

My passion faded off in grief 

Extinguish'd—fairly beat—by tears. 

For in that bitter moment brief, 

1 saw the buried joy of years. 
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Lost was the present in the past; 

One kiss for memory I gave: 

It was the only one, the last 

That linger^ o’er affection’s grave. 

The Irait’ress took me for another! 

My passion like a storm return’d; 

Nor scarce hypocrisy might smother 
The in-bred tires that deeply burn’d. ■ 

“ Thou miscreant angel, know ’tis I! 

Behold thy husband in th}' lover. 

Thou curs’d in all eternity, 

Whose sin the very grave can’t cover! 

“ He whom thou deem’d I was, is gone 
Where no intrigue can work returning. 

And thou thyself must follow on 
To join him in perpetual burning!” 

She would have shrieked, but fail’d ; and dropp’d 
Down at my feet a lifeless heap. 

Her guilty heart abruptly stopp’d. 

Crush’d and o’erwhelni’d by terror deep. 

It only woke again to beat 

Time to a lasting song of sorrow. 

Dark was her way for stumbling feet, 

Thrdugh life’s long night witli no to-morrow. 

Still my revenge was yet unta’cn ; 

New, fresh revenge more dire than death, 

I plotted how to lengthen pain 

Till life grew sick of its own breath. 

took her to a desert shore. 

Where she and I dwelt all alone. 

I spoke not to her ever more. 

But pars’d her like a living stone. 

I saw her not, V heard her not, 

I heard no sigh and saw no tear : 

I treated her like one forgot. 

And liv’d as though she were not there. 

A conscious death her life became, 

And oft, in truth, my heart was kching ; 

Yet would not I have spoke her name> 

Though it^iad sav'd that heart from breaking. 

Sometimes her tearful eyes I caught 
Fix’d on me in such speaking wo— 

Though seeming not to s«ee, I thought 
Her grief unparallel’d below. 

Yet I relented nought, nor changed. 

Until this dead-life frightful grew; 

And to her wavering mind, derang’d. 

True things look’d false, and false things true. 

Nor might she long this grief withstand— 

She died, nor souglit 1 once to save : 

I buried her upon the sand. 

Nor left a mark to note her grave. 

Now from this tale of foul disgrace. 

And murder done, you well may guess 

The causes all—the feelings trace 
That keep me in the wilderness. 
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THE OPERA. 

1.E FAS DES DRESSES. 

9 

We thought the season was getting fainter and fainter,—4iat it was 
decid^ly on the wane, and that although it would not actually terminate 
its bright existence till the middle of this month, August, there would be 
no more novelty, nothing for us to talk about. Therefore we resolved 
to write our summary. It is indeed bad manners to send for the under¬ 
taker before the patient is dead, however old or however feeble he may 
be, but a nice graceful epitaph written by a friend, and paying him 
a smart compliment during his lifetime, is not without precedent. Why 
not? If Anacreon asks 

Tt (re Set Xidov fivpi^tiv ; • 

Tt 8e Xffip /xardta. 

That is to say, what is the good of perfuming and •wine-pouring, 
when the nose that ought to sniff and the lips that ought to taste have 
retired from the scene, and left a dull lump of stone as an inciBcient 
proxy. We ask in our turn, why should not the same argument apply 
to that sweetest of all odours—commendation ? 

Therefore did we take up our new pen—no, we* did not, we use steel, 
and “new pen”belongs to the cant of the quill days;—therefore did we 
take up our steel pen, and send our memory scenting, diving, and pene¬ 
trating through all the crannies of the past months, that it might bring 
us fragments of treasure for our fancy to arrange into a graceful heap, 
just as the ants used to pick up bits of gold for the benefit and behoof of 
the griffins. In this condition were we, when our eyes fell on an adver- 
>isement, “ Pas des D6esses—Madlles. Taglloni, Cerito, Grahn, M.M. 
Perrot, St. Leon,” and so on. It was but out* action to see this and to 
orde^our horses to be put to our carriage. Starting from our little 
fantastical gothic cottage, we reached in a short time our box on the 
grand tier.* 

No more thoughts of the summary till September ! The season takes 
a new life, and a birthday ode were fitter than an epitaph—if, indeed, a 
birthday ode were evef fit for any thing, since compositions of the kind are 
usually dull, “ slow” affairs, while an epitaph, melancholy though its 
subject be, has still the merit of brevity. It is as though one “ bored” a 
man when he came into the world, and gave him a light nod when he 
walked out of it. Did the Thracialis, who used to pay visits of condo¬ 
lence on the occasion of a birth, and think a death the luckiest thing in 
the world, originate the two descriptions of poems ? 

But hang the Thracians,—as they used to hang one another in sport, 
to the great offence of Dr. Cornelius Scribblerus,—for they keep us away 
from our subject. To thejaas—to the^jaas.— C*est le premier pas qui — 
Nonsense! 

Long rows of thick clouds, with long rows of Pagan deities sitting 
upon ^era, to see the other deities dance below. Very well behaved, 

♦ Don’t believe it, reader. Our reporter caJlSd a cab, and went to the back of 
the pit. The “ gothic cottage” is an apartment never-mind-how-many-pair-back. 
•—Printer's JDevu. 
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and very inanimate, like a row of order-admitted spectators in a di'Oss 
circle. Several elaborate groups, formed by Perrot, and some of the in¬ 
ferior deities, say, a muse or two with a leash of graces—^hard to sketch 
and impossible to describe. All this is extremely embarrassing to our 
friend the artist, who hopes to get up an engraving, and finds Perrot here, 
just whenW is beginning to draw him there. Writer hereof knows nothing 
whatever of drawing, beyond the bare fact, that it is more expedient to 
use the pointed than the flat end of a pencil,—but has a shrewd suspi¬ 
cion, that when one wants to copy, it is desirable that the object to be 
copied should be tolerably stationary. 

But the great goddesses are coming—Lucile Grahn flies upon the 
hoards. Did you ever see such a heroine in her profession ? Is she not 
the very embodiment of resolution ? Is not scomfulness of all limit 
written m her movements, and on her acute intellectual face ? Catch, if 
you can, reader, her countenance, when she is in one of her poses, and 
you will feel that she could look through you, even if your head were 
made of wood—which, of course, it is not. There goes Grahn, bounding 
along the stage as if it was a world to be conquered. 

Entree the second.—Cerito, all love and joyousness. What others do 
in earnest, she can do in sport. That little, playful, round, plump figure, 
so beautifully turned, and that pleasant countenance, with smile unfading, 
signify no violent ambition. The world is not to be conquered,—but to 
be danced gaily upon—to be smiled at—to be treated kindly,—for it is a 
good world, and grows capital materials for bouquets. This little en¬ 
chantress is the very manifestation of happiness—and floats, no—bounds 
merrily through an atmosphere of plaudits. No one in the world makes 
an audience rejoice like Cerito. 

Entree the third and last. Taglioni, dignity and command, tempered 
by the most amiable countenance you can conceive. Not the particular 
command of Lucile,—which is impetuous, ardent, propelling, like one 
who has a conquest to make, hut the calm, easy despotism of one who 
has already achieved her victories. For Taglioni has not to rise fu:.iher, 
her glories extend from the snows of Russia to the warm suns of Italy. 
She has gained her laurels,—mot a wreath or two, but enough to make 
a whole evergreen bower, wherein, convinced of the fact, that a dcnseuse 
is the highest being on the face of the earth, she may sit, like Lord 
Bolingbroke, leaving » 

• All meaner things 
To low ambition and the pride of kings. 

So much for the several entrees of the several goddesses. As for de¬ 
scribing the combinations into which they enter—their soli, duets, trios 
(are these the right words ?), we won’t venture it. We have a notion of 
something very brilliant—and very varied—and very exciting—some¬ 
thing that made our eyes open themselves very wide, and kept our hands 
in loud collision ; and we l^lieve that at the end we flung ourselves into 
,a chair, thanking the gods that ‘we had got through the pas of the 

saw the great pas de quatre last year, go to the pas des 
dresses, and recover a past sensation. Ye who saw not the pas de quatre, 
go to the pas des dresses, and* receive a sensation altogether new. 


goddesses. 
Ye who 
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LITERATURE. 

THE MODERN ORLANDO.# 

The “ Modern Orlando” is likely to attain a higher degree of popu¬ 
larity than its melancholy and cynical predecessor l;he “ Modern Timon.” 
It is a ple^Lsant, racy, gentlemanly, and spirited poem. Inste'Cd of roam¬ 
ing the world as a fashionable misanthrope, the author is pleased with 
himself, with every thing and with every body, even to credulity, as 
attested by that impossible story, anent the Louvre. No mosaic in St. 
Marks is more variously tesselated than are these cantos with thoughts, 
and^ tales, and fancies, and an example will do more to make the reader 
familiar with their style and character than pages of critical disquisition. 

THE WIDOW. 

Legendre was a General of Division ; • 

Had stoutly won his aiguilletes and crosses ; 

Performed the “grand manoeuvres” with precision ; 

Left his right leg in Dantzic's frozen fosses; • 

At Borodino dropp’d his bold proboscis; 

At Moscow was half-roasted, like a hero ; 

But, as few generals can live on mosses. 

When “ FEmpereur" performed the modern Fharoah, 

He died in the retreat (thermometer at zeso). 

His widow—a young, bright-eyed Paris thing ; 

Pined, in the prettiest mourning, for her mate ; 

For a whole week, would neither dance nor sing; 

Look’d on the sunny world with special hate; 

Nay, talk’d of flying to a convent-grate : 

At last she wrote—“ she own’d 'twas with a qualm’’— 

To Talleyrand, then minister of state. 

To ask a pension—“ death must be her balm.” 

The billet was returned, endorsed—“ Hdas I mudame 

The General’s aide-de-camp arriveS in France, 

Monsieur Auguste Achille dc Battleaxe! 

A sturdy fellow with a laughing glanco. 

He brought the will—the widow broke tlie wax j 
It left her rich !—his heart took fire like flax ! 

The pretty veUve soon ask’d —without “ a qualm”— 

A pension ft»r her slayer of Cossacks,— 

Her “brave Achille”—“ Le viaiide son ame" 

The billet was returned, endorsed—" Ho, ho, madame !” 


'rilE “ THREE STUDENTS” AND THE “ POOR COUSIN.”t 

The manner in which society is pictured forth in modern domestic 
novels could not be better exemplified than in the two instances now 
before us; the “ Three Students,” as the most meritorious, being placed 
first. Here then in a country town t)f merry England, we have as actors 
in Ae domestic drama a Colonel Anderson, gentlemanly, eccentric, and 


• The Modern Orlando. Cantos I. to VII. Henry Colburn, 
t The Three Students of Gray’s Inn, a qpvel in three volumes. By William 
Hughes, Esq. T.C. Newby. 

The Poor Cousin. A novel in three yolumes. T. C. Newby. 
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thoughtless, and his mess companions, among whom are a Major Roidd, 
a hamless little man of warGuhbins, the associate of grooms, or 
a hog in armour,” as he is designated by the colonel; Mr. Reginald 
Snook Dofison, distinguished by his clever sayings, among which “ What 
a boa /” and ** I wonder when the governaw will hick the bucket,” are 
samples of^the rest, and Captain Dawkins, a reckless and unprincipled 
promgate. Is this put forward as the picture of an ordinary regi¬ 
mental mess'table ? Then we have as town residents, Mrs. Price, a rich 
old lady and an indulgent grandmother to Jack Price, the hero of the 
book—Spitfire—as he is nicknamed by the colonel, and whose character 
is pleasantly sketched* from the time that he and his dog Caesar play 
their first pranks, till when, from an ardent disciple of Isaac Walton, he 
becomes the inevitable lover, and, as a necessary sec^uence, a staid and 
happy husband. But as this, the culminating point of the domestic 
novel must not be reached at once, we have the Vanbrunners, male and 
female, a sad set, descendants of one Doctor Jansen Vanbrunner, formerly 
proprietor and itinerant vendor of an infallible vermifuge and highly- 
concentrated fopd for infants. One of the Miss Vanbrunners has ’ married 
a Price, and brings matrimonial miseiy as a dower, while her other sisters 
play the tedious parts of jealous, detracting, spiteful virgins. The 
brother's fortune had procured a titled wife, and in order to wed his son 
Gerald to the heroine of the story, a Miss Emily Arundell, the perfection 
of person, mind and, mbney, the father and son forge a report that Jack 
Price is betrothed to Miss Bennett, an opposition heiress, and that Miss 
Arundell herself is engaged to Gerald, a report which is the more easily 
made to work through two volumes, as Jack has not, through feelings 
most rare in real life, the dislike of being supposed to woo the fortune 
and not the lady—ever declared his attachment. 

ITien we have Mr. and Mrs. Dobson and the four Miss Dobsons, who, 
at once impudent and wealthy, take precedence of all in public assemblies 
and private parties; Mrs. Johnstoue and her two daughters, manoeuvrers, 
with a company tone of voice find manners, and very different onf?., for 
home. One of the Miss Johnstones succeeds in catching a Mr. Isaac 
Belasco White, of Eagle Castle, a rich and dissipated Jew, from whom 
she afterwards elopes with Captain Dawkins. In the meantime a rascally 
lawyer, Mr. Cobrobyn, has sent Colonel Anderson to prison, ana this 
brings Mr. Laygent, a good lawyer, on the tapis^ ps also a Mr. Alfred 
Thompson, the son of a linendraper, and an aspirant at the bar, appa¬ 
rently student number two, Jbrought in in order to wed Rose Laygent, 
who would have apparently herself preferred having Jack Price. Student 
number three appears to be the Marquis of Baddington, who is called “ a 
rattUug fellow,” drives coaches, &c., and whose main performance con¬ 
sists in getting himself insulted by the Miss Dobsons as a conveyancer, 
in order to humble them in his real character. A Doctor Mangles, a 
characteristic specimen, a Mr. Twaddle, whose name is sufiicientLy indi¬ 
cative of his character, a Lady Rav^linson, a specimen of titled mshion, 
play minor parts in the same history, nor need we tell how Jack wins his 
heiress by an explanation long deferred; how the barrister weds Rose, 
and ||bie Marquis also finds a wife. Colonel Anderson being also restored 
to Ms property, Cobrobyn justly perishing in prison, and Dawkins being 
hung for forgery, while Mr, Gerald Vanbrunner puts up with a repudiated 
mistress of Mr. Isaac Belasco WMte. 
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Sugh then is a picture of modem life and modem society, in 'winch 
the characters are so numerous and so various as to embrace almost all 
classes and ranks. It is needless to say that with a great deale>f trath 
and cleverness in most of these sketches, for they can be called nothing 
else, the tale being merely subservient to their elimination, that for the sake 
of strong and violent contrasts, social criminality is carried to an^extreme 
that much exfieeds any thing that is met with, except in very rare instances 
indeed—so rarely, that it cannot be accepted as in any way illustrative 
of the modern condition of society. 

But while the “ Three Students” errs, perchance, ip some of its major 
points, it is the misfortune of the next domestic novel we have to notice, 
the “ Poor Cousin,” to err even in the minor essentials of natural charac¬ 
teristics. Here we have the two daughters of the wealthy Mr. Aylmer, 
educated to positive vice in a fashionable Parisian school, brought as a 
contrast or foil to their sister Fanny, a good English educated girl, and 
Eva Herbert, the faultless orphan daughter of an Indian nabob, and the 
heroine, who is made to cross, even unto death, a pale, sentimental girl, 
the poor cousin,” whose province it is to nurse a beautiful and dying blind 
brother. As a result of the Parisian education, one of the Miss Aylmers 
weds Sir Marmadiike Digby without her father’s consent, while the other 
is sent home from a house where she has been on a visit, on account of 
flirtations with the master thereof. The good Fanny gives her heart to 
a young rector, who, like Jack Price, will not speak from the fear of its 
being said that he wooed a fortune, and who has besides a strange sister 
resolved that her brother shall not marry at all. Then we have a Sir Felix 
Vaine, who moves about in society with a distant cousin, the Lady Julia, 
no great friends, to judge by their general manner, to each other, yet 
evidently having mutual confidences, which looks very like close intimacy. 
“ One of those curious relations peculiar to English society,” says the 
author, “ in which the haut ton of the parties shuts the lips of scandal.” 
For ^is man—a fop and a gambler—Lady IJigby elopes from her hus¬ 
band, an^l retires to a country more congenial to her tastes, while Stuart 
Aylmer having got a fortune, proposes—which like all heroes he could not 
do withmit it—^for, and is accepted by Eva, and they retire to Westmore¬ 
land to dwell near the parsonage, which contains Edward Dacres and his 


wife, once Fanny Aylmer. • 

It is not to be supposed that such happy events are brought about with¬ 
out what the author designates “many anxious excitements and stragglings 
of the social world;” on the contrary, these are so numerous as to render 
the progress of the novel as devious in its course as the true love ■whose 
history it depicts. So numerous, also, are the personages brought in to 
play their parts, in these ingeniously constructed pictures of society, 
and which include a sentimental Nina Solari, a fair Gine'^ra, daughter 
and heir to Sir Charles Mostyn, a good-humoured fox-hunting, country 
baronet and of his wife, once his nursery governess, Miss Stanley, of 
Glendale, an observer of other people's* failings, and Mr. Weather- 
spoon a retailer of the same, besides a gallant naval lieutenant, who 
arrives to woo and wed the fair Ginevra, and so many others, that 
the clearest head becomes perplexed in the attempt to preserve through¬ 
out a distinct conception of the primary relations in ^ which all the 
parties stood to one another, yet upon that hangs the main spring of in¬ 
terest, without which the denouement has little poinL Both these* novels 
are however works of a legitimate fiction, confining its range to do- 
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miotic events—a branch of literary composition which will be decidedly 
much improved by avoiding mere sentimentality, not dwelling too long 
and fortever upon scenes of sorrow and suffering, and above all preserving 
the contrasts and catastrophes within the strict limits of every-day occur¬ 
rences, or at least ef probabilities. 

I* 


SOYER’S COOKERY.# 

In a “ dialogue culinaire,'’ which is introduced with other varieties into 
Monsieur Soyer’s corpulent volume, Lord M. H. justly remarks, “thatagood 
cook is as useful as a wise counsellor. ”How then, we would ask, ought a 
discoverer in the art be esteemed ? Justice is, indeed, rarely done to the talent 
and genius necessary for invention in so important a branch of human know¬ 
ledge. Every cockney claims the privilege of sneering at the science for 
which Vatel died, yet how particular is the same critic, so unjustly frivo¬ 
lous, when he himself comes to the gratification of his lingual, instead of 
hb bantering taste? How tremendous his indignation, if, instead of a 
soupQon of ailf he was to be deceived by a potent dash, or for a goht of 
absinthe was substituted an essence of wormwood ? It is seldom taken 
into consideration that a thousand gastronomic reflections are often con¬ 
centrated in the concoction of one dish, and that in the kitchen, and at the 
table, are to be found exercise for all the most intellectual faculties of man. 
Delicacy of taste b essential in the most trifling matters, exquisite judg¬ 
ment can alone insure a successful arrangement; there is poetry in the 
dbplay and picturesqueness in the detail, while the whole is the result of 
the most profound combinations. Every neophyte may purchase Orto¬ 
lans, but genius alone would think of burying each in a separate truffle, 
and setting it in its* epicurean ark to float in Lachryma Christi! An¬ 
chovies and thon marine may be procured at all Italian dep6ts, but to 
serve them up, the one a Vltalienne^ and the other en salade his tot tYe, is 
as different a thing as a mrtton chop is from a cotelette de mouton^ Gal- 
loise a la Reforme. 

Monsieur Soyer tells us that it is not the name that makes the dish; if 
we had not his authority to that effect we should have thought that in 
cookery, if in nothing else, there had been something in a name, or how 
should we have imagined a compliment in c potdge d la Victoria, or that 
the artist would have dubbed a very creditable production, Salades 
de volaile d la Soyer, still less can we conceive the propriety, if that were 
the case, of having laid Ai entree de Grenadins de Bceuf d la Beyrout 
before his highness Ibrahim Pasl|a!« ^ 

Many excellent compendiums of cookery have been published withiu 
the last few years, and have, according to M. Soyer, taken their places 
by the side of Milton, Locke, and Shakspeare ; but none approach, even 
at a humble distance, the “ Gastronomic Regenerator.” They were 
manuals of the art, as far it was then known. Monsieur Soyer’s succulent 
tome b “a simplified and entirely new system of cookery.” As practical 

• The Gastronomic Regenerator; a Simplified and entirely New System of 
Cookery, with nearly Two Thousand Fractic^ Receipts suited to the income of all 
classes. Illustrated with numerous Engravings and correct and minute plans how 
kitchens of every size, from the Kitchen of a Royal Palace to that of the Humble 
Cottage, ore to constructed and furnished. By Monsieur Soyer, of the Re¬ 
form Club. Simpkiu, Marshall & Co. London. 
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aristologists we would as 
initiated in their history. 


gladly avail ourselves of these discoveries a^^be 
We are among those with whom— 


Dining rightly is a mental art, 

Or senti-mental—an affair of lieart! 

• 

But we are not so ungenerous as not to give credit where credit v due. 

me suis t(htjours appergu, my lord,'' says M. Soyer in the before- 
mentioned culinary dialogue, “ que le palais le plus fin. etait le plus 
difficile a plaire, mais aussi leplus juste a recompenser.” And in ac¬ 
cordance with this refinement of culinary wisdom, we express our con¬ 
viction that the discoverer of so comprehensive a new system of cookery 
is entitled to take his place in the esteem of a grateful public by the side 
of our Cooks and Drakes 1 The discovery of a continent cannot possess 
more interest in the eyes of a modem Alcibiades than the confectioning 
of a new entree. » The discovery of the Society Islands is surpassed by 
fhat of Vame de la sociability; a north-west passage d la Ross cannot 
compare with a souffle glace d la Cerito ; the first navigation of a river 
d la Chesney is not half so exciting as the elaboration of a'new sauce 
d CIndienne ; the ascent of Mont Blanc d la Sergeant Talfourd is far 
less formidable than surmounting a buisson decrivisses pagodalAque (M. 
Soyer’s pagodatique dishes are his triumphs and his chefs d'oeuvres) au vin 
de Ckampagne d la Sampayo ; the exploration of a ■^onderful cave d la 
Bollo Burslem cannot approach in intense apprehensiveness the first 
opening of a galantine de Protees d la Antiparos ; and as to the adven¬ 
turous passage of a desert d la Sturt, what possible analogy can it 
bear to the complacent post prandial contemplation of a well-arranged 
dessert d la Soyer? 


A PEEP INTO TURKISTAN.* 

(ACCOUNT OP AN EXTRAORDINABY ICWCAVERN.) 

There remain few countries now for the enterprising explorer which 
are invested with more varied interest than the central uplands of Asia. 
The works of Moorcroft, Trebeck, Masson, Burnes, and Humboldt, 
convey much valuable information respecting these strange mountainous 
regions; but it is probable .that many extraordinary natural curiosi¬ 
ties still remain to be discovered. The opportunities afforded by the 
temporary and disastrous occupation of Affghanistan, were luckily not 
lost upon all the gallant men attached to the British array, and Captain 
Bollo Burslem has, by his trip to Kimllum and Goree, accumulated facts 
enough to interest the most fastidious. There are careful descriptions 
of scenery, faithful sketches of manners, antiquarian notices, local tra¬ 
ditions, and narratives of spirit-stirring military exploits. We can¬ 
not, indeed, imagine a more amusing volume. The fact of most sur¬ 
passing interest is, however, the account of the Cave of Yeermallik, a 
natural curiosity, which will in future occupy a prominent position in 
those little books, that grow thicker every year, and are devoted to 
the wonders of the world.” “ Ice caves,” strictly so speaking, are 
known to pltysical geographers as by no means of common occurrence, 
and the cave in question is a very remarkable cpecimen of this phenome- 


• A Peep into Toorkisthan. By Captain RoUo Burslem, 13th Prince Albert’s 
Light Infantry. P^iam Richardson, London. 
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nol.. It is at the same time not less remarkable for its magnitu^^; while 
it becomes still more curious from accidental and mysterious facts con- 
nectcjj, with it—its containing the enduring or perpetuated footstep of 
man, which accompany abundant actual relics of humanity; and which 
we can only compare’ to the footsteps of tortoises, birds, and other ani¬ 
mals, (hat nave so often astonished geologists by their perfection and 
curious preseiwation. 

Our travellers (Captain Burslem and Lieutenant Sturt of the Bengal 
Engineers), were first informed of the existence of this cave by an old 
mullah, and Shah Pursund Khan, Chief of the Doaub, di<J every thing 
in his power to diSsuade them from visiting it. That the cave was the 
domicile of the evil one, and that no one over returned from it, were the 
chief arguments used, but which it may easily be supposed, only served 
to whet curiosity. The cave was situated half-way up the mountain¬ 
side. The outer aperture was small and uninteresting. The Uzbegs, 
however, lit their torches, and led the way through a narrow passagfe 
which had been artificially blocked up by enormous stones. Beyond this 
the first group of skeletons presented itself. Tradition attributes the 
shutting in of those who suffered so miserable a death, to the followers 
of Genghis Khan, the Tartar Attila, and they were said to have been 
seven hundred in number, men, women, and children, of the Huzareh 
tribe, so that the Dahra massacre has a precedent in the heart of Turkis¬ 
tan. A sloping shaft led to a fearful precipice, down which the descent 
was effected upon narrow ledges by ropes made of turbans tied together, 
and thus ultjraa^e^y a vast cliamber of unknown dimensions was reached. 
Here hund* .ds ot human skeletons were strewed around, one with two 
infants still clasped in its bony arms. Astonishment was, however, stiU 
further increased by finding the print of a human naked foot, and beside 
it the distinct mark of the pointed heel of the Affghan boot ? Beyond 
this the party visited an ice cave, of a magnitude and magntfic...icc 
which surpasses any* thi^ tliat has been hitherto described,^ and in 
this instance the description of the interior of this wonderful'congela- 
tion or store of ice, far below the line of perpetual snow, is materially 
assisted by an effective; drawing. While examining a variety ^f other 
caverns and galleries which appear to have been numberless, the atten¬ 
tion of the party was again arrested by Jthe reappearance of the mys¬ 
terious naked foot-prints, which had been first, seen in the chamber of 
skeletons. Captain Burslem took a torch and determined to trace them 
as far as he could. ThC even temperature and stillness of the atmosphere, 
had left to these tracks a sharpness ^f outline which led the gallant cap¬ 
tain to imagine that they were rdeent impressions, when they might have 
been eight hundred years old, or remnants of the time of Ghengis I At 
length the pursuit of the evil one’s footsteps, for that they .were such, the 
Uzbegs never entertained a doubt, was brought to a close, by a stone 
giving way and the captain being tumbled down a chasm at the imminent 
risk of his life. The effect instantaneous, the guides fled shouting 
out ** Shaitan!” and had it not been for Sturt’s presence of mind the 
results must have been fatal. At length, however, the captain was rescued 
from his perilous position, and the guides were collected*cog:l!)er, but 
the road back to the ice c^ye was with difficulty found. The fact of the 
existence of this impression of a foot in the cave was known to Shah 
Pursund Khan, who had visited it twelve years before, which rather adds 
to, than detracts from, the curiosity of the thing. 
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LIFE AT THE WATER CURE * 

One of the most curious phenomena attendant upon the water cure is 
the excitement and exhilaration of spirits that accompanies its first adop¬ 
tion, but which, like all over tensions is liable to be followed by a propor¬ 
tionately dangerous collapse. The new system, “ and at the waibr cure,” 
says Sir E. jB. Lytton, “the whole life is one remedy,” has something to 
do with this, but the water treatment is the chief agent. A common 
manifestation of this excitement is the pleasure which the noviciate takes 
in relating his experiences. No one thinks of publishing an account of 
his relief from suffering by the ortliodox method; nor of their being 
rescued from the jaws of death by an ordinary practitioner; but if he has 
been swathed in wet sheets, pumped upon from a height, and made to 
drink gallons of water, he must pen his recovery partly from suppressed 
and innate wonder at the result, and partly from «ome such feelings, as 
would occur to a strict Mohammedan, if he were put under a liberal course 
of wine for the cure of hypochondria. The well-known and respected 
author of the work now before us, was taken to Malvern bjl Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton’s eloquent and forcible advocacy of the water cure, published 
in this magazine, and as he appears to have derived great advantages 
from the experiment, the cause from whence it sprang is not to be re¬ 
gretted, nor is it possible not to be pleased and gr^itied with such a de¬ 
lightful gossipping and prettily illustrated volume as has also resulted from 
the artist’s sojourn at picturesque Malvern. There is a panoramic view 
of the hills and town, sketches of all the wells, of he most remarkable 
scenery, of the hydropathic processes and a superb work of art, “ Sky 
before sunrise.” There is also a sequel and postscript to the work, by 
which it appears that Mr. Lane has continued his drinkings, bathings, 
walkings, and packings since he left Malvern with the same beneficial 
^BSults to his health and spirits. We sincerely r^'oice in this, and for the 
sa ke, of the welfare of so valuable a membqj’ of society, hope and trust it 
may lOTg last, and that he may not overdo the thing. The instance 
which he gives of the water cure as applied'to one of his own children 
when Jcverish with a dry skin, &c., is beautiful; but it only possesses a 
slight varie^ to distinguish it from the orthodox practice, which has 
existed sinc(^he days of Galen and Hippocrates. 


THE PRIV^TEER’S-MAN.t 

Full of the most stirring events from first to last, the “ Privateer’s- 
man” is one of the gallant author’s most bustling, animated, and amusing 
stories, and it is universally admitted that none can surpass and few 
equal the spirit with which Captain Marryat accomplishes his literary 
tasks. . 


* Life at the Water Cure; or, a Month at Malvern, a Diary. By Richard J. 
Lane, ^{^irfgtopher to her Majesty, A.B.A. With numerous Illustrations. To 
which is addeothe Sequel. Longman and Co. London. 

f The Privateer’s-man One Hundred Years Afo. By Captain Marryat. 2 vols, 
Longman and Co. 
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ECHOES FROM THE BACKWOODS# 

Catt^in Levinge will earn a well-merited literary reputation by 
these echoes of Trans-Atlantic life and travel. The style is of that easy 
racy kind that is alirays inviting, and there is an amount and variety of 
new infc^piation, more especidly with regard to New Brunswick, that 
may well entitle the author to a friendly acceptance by headers of all 


REVELATIONS OF AUSTRIA.f 

This is the age of revelations. After those of London and Paris 
came the revelations of St. Petersburg and of Madrid, while an ex- 
Austrian functionary favoured the world nearly at the same time with 
the “ Mysteres d’ Autriche.” It is, however, a bona fide work now first 
translated and edited by the author of the “ Revelations of Russia;” 
and although rather the work of a Gallician or Polish patriot than of an 
Austrian, still it is so replete with curious and interesting information, and 
its style is so simple and attractive, that we doubt not that this last 
of the revelations will be among the most popular of all the works that 
have lately professed to lay bare the secret springs of action in the intri¬ 
cate governments of fiastem Emope. 


THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS. X 

It was our intention to have taken up this very interesting and re¬ 
markable work and compared the history of Christian monumental art, 
as preserved in the catacombs, with the monumental remains of early 
Christianity in the East. This labour of love must however be foreg<v.ie 
for the present; but it fe a pleasing duty to call attention, in the mean¬ 
time, to Dr. Maitland’s volume, as one of infinite interest to the tilaveller, 
the artist, the scholar, the emtiquary, and the Christian philosopher. 


THE ASTROLOGER.§ » 

Notwithstanding that in this, probably, a first attempt, there is an 
oppressive sense communicated to the reader of a constant labouring after 
effect; still there is an earnestness of ^rpose that intimates power, and a 
co-ordination of the narrative, that^ promises future success. Romance 
readers are a ravenous class, and to» such we can recommend “ The 
Astrologeri’ as containing much that is picturesque, mysterious, and 
fearful. 


* Echoes from the Backwoods; or, Sketches of Trans-Atlantic Life. By Captain 
Levinge. 2 vols., with Illustrations. Henry Colburn, London. 

f Revelations of Austria. By M. Koubrakiewicz, Ex-Austrian Functionary. 
2 vols. T. C. Newby. . 

t The Church in the Catacombs ; a Description of the Prim’* * * § ?ve'^’titAch of 
Rome, illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. By Charles Maitland, MJ>. Long¬ 
man and Co., London. 

§ The Astrologer ; a Legend of the Black Forest. By a Lady. 2 vols. Saun¬ 
ders and Ottley. 
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HINTS ON ANGLING* * * § 

Tire novelty and value of this Tvork evidently lies in its infofmation 
regarding the rivers in the north of France and Belgium, which are now 
much resorted to by English followers of the gentle arf. The ai^hor is a 
genuine brother of the craft ; his trips along the French rivers are full of 
picturesqueness and detail of life, as well as of angling. He, however, 
under-rates the Aa below Setques; we have had plenty of sport, especially 
with the May-fly, at Halllnes and Wizeme. There are recesses in the 
Marais also evidently unexplored by him, especially the picturesque 
neighbourhood of the once rich Abbey of Clairmarais. 


A VISIT TO THE ANTIPODES.f 

This is a delightful little volume. The author is a genuine character, 
and his little, unpretending work, is as interesting as if penned by the 
Ettrick Shepherd. 


LETTERS TO A CLERGYMAN, &c.J 

These are the letters of an enthusiast in the cause of “ self-support¬ 
ing village societies.” Unfortunately the account of the attempted 
interview with Louis Philippe upsets the gravity with which such serious 
works ought to be perused, and as the author’s objects are of a purely 
philanthropic and practical character, and as well adapted to this country 
as to France, we cannot imagine what good could have been expected 
tc«4he cause by the wish to make converts of M. Guizot and of the King 
of the French. . 


THE BILIAD.§ 

Thj almos^universal sympathy which this satire has met with from 
the press, spealcs volumes in favour of its point. “ A caustic exposure, ’ 
says one; “bites in like aquafortis,” says another; “a razzia in the 
tomahawk school of criticism,” says a third; and a fourth justly remarks, 
that “ if a few more slashing preface-; like this were occasionally to appear, 
the system of impudent and jealous detraction amongst critics might be 
reduced to a harmless point.” 


* Hints on Angling ; with Suggestions for Angling Excursions in Prance and 
Belgium, to which are appended some brief Notices of the English, Scottish, and 
Irish Waters. By Palmer Hackle, Esq. W. "VY- Robinson, London. 

t A Visit to the Antipodes ; with some Reminiscences of a Sojourn in Aus¬ 
tralia. By a Squatter. Smith, Elder, & Co,, London. 

± TuCtters to a Clergyman, on the Institutions for Ameliorating the Condition 
of the P'';.K;,''’hicfly from Paris, in the Autumn of 1845. By John Winter 
Morgan. ' Chapman and Hall, London. 

§ The Biliad; or, how to Criticize; a Satire, &c. &c. By T. M. Hughes. 
Author of “ Revelations of Spain,” &C. 




Mispellaneoi^ Notices, 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ETONIAN * 


Tb^e may be some exaggeration in this little \vork, but still its 
perusal cannot be too earnestly recommended to all who trust their sons 
for their education to an establishment, which, with all its fame, still 
abound^ in absurd and antiquated customs. 


INDIAN COREESPONDENCE.f 
This is a tribute to the memory of George Augustus Addison, a de- 
scendann>f the great essayist, and many years secretary to Sir Stamford 
Baffles. The records of the “ Mofussil Magazine” will have more interest 
witnTndian than with English readers, but there is more than enough in 
this correspondence to attest a cultivated literary taste, an amiable dispo¬ 
sition, and abilities of high promise, which were cut off by a too early 
death. * 


MR/WYLD’S “ POST MAP OF EUROPE.” 

We cannot too strongly recommend to tourists and others going 
abroad as tlic most compact guide to posts, distances, roads, railroads, 
packet routes. Sic., the “ Post Map of Europe,” published by Mr. Wyld, 
geographer to the queen, Charing-cross. It was originally compiled as 
a companion to Murray’s hand-books, to which it remains an indispen¬ 
sable complement. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The schoolboy history of Lucretia still affords field for the tragic 
dramatist. Tarquin and the Consulate,” a tragedy, in five acts, by 
Bichard Newton Greaves, brings to life again Lucius Tarqu nius Superbus, 
“ King of Rome,” and Lucius Junius Brutus, “ a reputed iuiot,” in pog^r)! 
of a purer order, the awthor deems?, than is essential to dramatic compo¬ 
sition.—How can we do eftherwise than speak favourably<of “Infancy 
and Parental Love,” a didactic and domestic poem, by the Rev. Chris¬ 
topher Blencow Dunn jl ft is a poem dedicated to a great and worthy 
object, to teach mothers to be really and strictly “ mother" —nurses in 
fact—labouring in their avocation with patient and love./.trung neives, 
which set weariness at defiance.”—“ The Vear of the World,” a philo¬ 
sophical poem on “ Redemption from the Fafl,” by William B. Scott, 
deserves to be read and Enjoyed by all who have a taste for the ultra- 
transcendental in poetry, religion, oyphilosophy. It is a tiuly remark¬ 
able work, and the illustrations aVe creditable to the Newcastle Govern¬ 
ment School of Design.—The ninrii volume of the works of G. P. R. 
James, Esq., revised and corrected by the author, contains “ Darnley; 
or, the Field of the Cloth of Gold,” one of the earliest, and yet one of the 
most popular of the author’s works j and the ninth volume of Mr. Bohn’s 
Standard Library contains, at %dow price, a work indispensable to every 
library, “ Beckmann’s History of Inventions, Discoveries, and Origins,” 
enlarged by Drs. Francis and GriflSth. 

* The Confessions of an Etonian. By J. E. M. Saunders and<&Ule^C%ndait- 
fltreet. • 

t Original Familiar Correspondence between Residents in India, including 
Sketches of Java, &c. 1 vol. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh. 






